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AN    UNSCIENTIFIC    DIALOGUE. 


Hatiko  occasion  to  go  one  Sunday 
from  one  part  of  Kent  to  another, 
I  found  that  I  could  save  some 
fourteen  miles  of  railway  journey, 
and  nearly  an  hour  in  time,  by 
walking  across  from  one  station  to 
a  paraUel  one  on  the  other  line  of 
railway,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
London  Bridge  and  exchanging 
from  one  carriage  to  another.  The 
day  was  unusually  fine,  and  the 
walk  was  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  train,  as  far  as  enjoyment 
was  concerned.  As  I  was  inquiring 
at  the  station  where  I  left  the  line 
as  to  the  way  to  take,  a  tall,  rather 
high-shouldered  man,  with  a  pair 
of  piercing  eyes,  a  wide  mouth,  and 
a  large  but  somewhat  upturned 
nose,  who  had  travelled  in  tne  same 
train,  but  not  in  the  same  car- 
riage with  me,  came  up  and  said, 

"  Qoing  to station  ?    So  am 

I.  I  can  show  you  the  way,  if  you 
like  to  step  out."  Sather  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  a  companion,  I 
thanked  the  stranger,  whom  I  may 
as  well  call  the  Doctor,  for  such  1 
found  reason  to  believe  him  to  be. 
<<  It  is  a  nice  day  for  a  brisk  walk," 
said  I.  "  I  see  that  Dr.  Parkes,  or 
Sparkes,  or  somebody  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  says  a  man  should 
taJce  as  much  exercise  in  the  day 
as  is  equal  to  a  duty  of  150  foot 


tons.  I  have  no  notion  what  that 
means,  but  I  should  think  it  means 
a  good  bit  of  walking." 

« Oh,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  can 
easily  explain  that  if  you  wish  to 
know." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,"  said  I, 
'^  for  I  have  observed  now  one  f alb 
to  understand  a  subject  very  often 
for  want  of  a  very  little  simple  ex- 
planation." 

'^  It  means,"  said  my  companion, 
<<  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
raise  a  ton  for  150  feet,  or  150  tons 
for  one  foot,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing." 

"  But,"  said  I,  '*  I  have  no  idea 
that  I  could  raise  a  ton  for  one 
foot,  let  alone  150." 

"  Probably  not,  if  you  put  it  in 
that  way,"  said  the  Doctor.  ''  But 
look  at  it  thus :  how  much  do  you 
weigh  ?" 

''  I  am  not  sure,"  said  I. 

"  I  should  say  about  list.  7Ib. 
or  81b.,"  said  he.  **  But  we  average 
people  at  15  to  the  ton.  Now, 
suppose  you  were  to  walk  up  a  hill 
150  feet  hish,  you  would  have 
raised  the  firfceenth  part  of  a  ton 
for  150  feet.  That  would  be  the 
same  thing  in  work — or  duty,  as  it 
is  called — as  to  raise  one  ton  for 
ten  feet.  It  would  be  ten  f oot-tona 
of  work." 
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"Then,"  said  I,  "to  take  the 
amount  of  exercise  reoommendedi 
I  must  go  up  such  a  hill  fifteen 
times  in  a  daj  P" 

"  That  is  just  it/*  said  the  Doc- 
tor ;  "  only  of  course  you  would  do 
some  work  in  coming  down  again, 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account." 

"I  am  sure  I  am  yerj  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  explanation," 
said  I.  "But  I  don't  see  how l^e 
work  done  is  measured.  You 
can't  weigh  everybody,  and 
measure  how  high  they  cumb  in  a 
day." 

"It  would  be  rather  a  tedious 

frocess,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  But 
can  tell  you  how  work  is  mea- 
sured. It  can  either  be  measured 
in  foot-tons,  or  in  foot-pounds, 
which  is  a  more  usual  unit ;  or  it 
can  be  meastired  in  imits  of  heat." 

"I  know  working  hard  makes 
one  hot,"  said  I ;  "  but  how  heat  is 
to  be  measured,  or  is  to  measure 
work,  beats  me  hollow." 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple,"  said 
the  Doctor.  "The  discovery  was 
made  by  Dr.  Joule,  but  it  has 
been  tested  by  many  other  scientific 
men  here  and  in  France,  and  we 
are  all  there  or  thereabouts.  What 
is  called  a  Joule's  Equitalent,  or  a 
British  unit  of  heat,  is  that 
quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise 
one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  in  temperature.  And 
that  same  quantity  of  heat,  if 
turned  into  work,  would  raise  772 
pounds  one  foot.  It  would  do  772 
loot-pounds  of  work." 

I  was  still  rather  perplexed  at 
this  idea,  new  to  me,  of  heat  doing 
work.  But  at  that  moment  I  heard 
the  rapid  snorting  of  a  locomotiYe, 
as  of  some  gigantic  animal  labour- 
ing with  its  load,  and  the  idea 
seemed  to  flash  into  my  mind,  "  Is 
that  what  works  the  locomotive  ?" 
asked  I. 

"  Indeed  it  is ;  that  and  nothing 
else,"  replied  the  Doctor. 


"But  I  thought  that  was 
steam  P"  said  I. 

"Vaporising  water,"  said  my 
companion,  "or  raising  steam,  is 
one  of  the  most  convenient  modes 
of  applying  the  heat  released  from 
coal  by  combustion  to  effect  work. 
But  it  is  the  heat  that  does  the 
work ;  and  that  in  the  proportion  I 
tell  you." 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "I  should  have 
taken  much  interest  in  scientific 
matters  if  I  had  bad  the  advantage 
of  learning  them.  But  they  were 
not  taught  when  I  was  a  boy, 
except,  I  suppose,  to  engineers  and 
that  kind  of  people.  Really  I 
am  glad  to  fail  in  with  you,  your 
conversation  seems  to  open  one's 
mind.  Then,  I  suppose,"  added  I, 
— ^for  the  subject  quite  took  hold 
of  my  imagination — "  that  that 
is  {just  the  difference  between  the 
steam  horse,  as  we  call  it,  and  a 
live  horse  P  The  steam  horse 
moves  by  heat." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and 
the  live  horse  too." 

"  Oh !  the  live  horse  moves  him* 
self,"  said  I ;  "  that  is  because  he 
is  alive." 

"  Then,"  you  will  be  surprised  if 
I  tell  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that 
the  live  horse,  or  the  live  man, 
moves  exactly  as  much  by  the  con- 
version of  heat  into  work  done  as 
the  locomotive  does." 

"  I  can't  see  that,"  said  I.  "  *  And 
the  man  P '  why  look ! " — and  I  gave 
a  little  bound  into  the  air — "I  do 
that  of  my  own  wiU.  It  is  my 
spirit  that  causes  me  to  leap— not 
heat — why,  it  makes  me  hot  to  do 
it." 

"All  those  ideas  about  spirit," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  are  survivals  of 
the  old  theological  theory,  which 
has  been  entirely  abandoned  bj 
all  educated  men. 

"  Tou  surprise  me,"  said  I — as 
he  looked  very  steadily  and 
solemnly  at  me — "you  dont  mean 
that  educated  men — ^that  you  for 
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example — ^have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  the 
future  life,  and  the  Almighty  P  " 

"Not  any,"  replied  he,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Ah !  I  am  glad  to  hear  that," 
said  I,  "  for  you  quite  frightened 
me." 

"  Fiye-and-twenty  years  ago," 
said  the  Doctor,  "I  should  have 
said — any  educated  man  would 
haye  said — simply  that  no  one 
knew  anything  about  such  things 
as  you  mention.  Now  our  investi- 
gations have  gone  further,  and  we 
are  able  to  say  positively  that  there 
are  no  such  things." 

"No  such  things?"  asked  I, 
"  no  such  things  as  what  P  " 

"  No  soul — no  future  life,"  said 
he.  "  What  you  call  Qod  is  the 
BvbttaMiia  of  Spinossa — a  mere 
general  term  for  the  totality  of 
phenomena.  You  and  I  are  as 
much  machinery  as  the  locomotive ; 
and  shall  be  taken  to  pieces  like  it 
when  our  work  is  done,  and  the 
pieces  used  up  for  other  purposes." 

"I  am  sure  you  cannot  be 
joking,"  said  I ;  "  but  really  that 
seems  to  me  a  very  terrible  idea." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  he.  "  On  the 
contrary,  look  at  the  old  theological 
notions.  They  were  terrible,  if 
you  like.  What  did  they  not 
threaten  you  with  ?" 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  if  there  were— 
if  there  could  be — any  truth  in 
what  you  say,  would  not  the  conse- 
quences be  dreadful  P" 

"  How  P"  asked  he. 

"  If  you  take  away  the  idea  of  a 
future  life,  and  a  future  condition 
depending  on  the  use  made  of 
this  life,  do  you  not  relax  all  the 
social  bonds  P  do  you  not  take 
away  all  that  enforces  right 
action  P" 

"  The  wise  man,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  will  do  what  he  thinks  right  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  is  right — ^not 
because  he  is  bribed  to  do  it,  or 
threatened  if  he  does  not." 


"  But  the  man  who  is  not  wiseP" 
said  I ;  "  and,  after  all,  they  are 
the  immense  majority." 

"  Truth,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  vin- 
dicates itself.  Fear  of  consequences 
must  not  strangle  truth." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  argue  with  you.  The 
subject  is  so  new  to  me,  and  evi- 
dently so  familiar  to  you.  But 
what  you  have  said  troubles  me 
very  much.  How  can  you  know, 
for  instance,  that  I  have  not  a 
soul  ?" 

"  I  can  prove  that  to  you  very 
easily,"  saia  the  Doctor.  "  Can  you 
take  out  of  a  bag  more  than  you 
have  put  into  the  bag  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I.  "  At  least,  not 
more  than  there  is  in  the  bag. 
But  I  may  not  know  what  is  there, 
or  who  put  it  in." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Now,  you  are  the  bag,  and  I  can 
tell  exactly  what  has  been  put  in 
to  make  you  move,  and  f eel,  and 
think." 

I  am  afraid  I  did  nothing  but 
stare  at  my  companion.  I  felt 
quite  flabbergasted. 

"All  organic  matter,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  consists,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  a  substajice  called  proto- 
plasm. Certain  mineral  substances 
are  also  employed  in  the  structure 
of  the  skeleton ;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  tissues;  the  nerves, 
which  are  the  most  important,  and 
the  muscles,  and  the  veins,  and  the 
blood.  Well,  all  these  are  only 
more  or  less  modified  forms  of 
protoplasm.  And  all  protoplasm 
IS  composed  of  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  which  are  them- 
selves composed  of  the  elementary 
substances,  as  we  call  them,  car- 
bon, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen. All  living  things,  then,  are 
made  of  these  cheini(»kl  elements, 
so  that  we  know  exactly  what  is 
put  into  the  bag." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  does  that  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  else  there  P" 
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^^  What  should  put  anything  else 
there?"  said  he. 

"  I  may  not  be  able  to  reply ; 
but  I  don't  think  that  that  proves 
that  there  is  not  something  else/' 
said  I. 

"Very  fairly  argued,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  then  there  we  come  back 
again  to  what  I  was  telling  you 
about  Joule's  Equivalent.  Until 
that  discovery  of  the  conversion  of 
heat  was  made  I  could  only  have 
said,  'I  see  no  evidence  of  what 
you  call  a  soul.'  Now  I  go  a  step 
further  —  in  fact,  the  whole  way 
further.  I  prove  that  there  is  no 
soul,  by  ascertaining  exactly  the 
source  of  all  vital  phenomena.  I  can 
measure  all  the  work  you  do  in  the 
day  in  foot-pounds,  and  I  can 
tell  you  to  one  foot-pound  whence 
comes  the  heat  required  to  do  the 
work." 

''  That  seems  very  strong,  I  must 
admit,"  said  I. 

"We  can  arrive  at  the  same 
result,  pretty  closely,  by  two  dif- 
ferent ways,"  said  he.  "  First  of  all 
by  observation — a  long  series  of 
observations ;  on  armies,  hospitals, 
schools,  all  sorts  of  great  collec- 
tions of  men  or  women.  We  can 
ascertain  exactly  the  average 
amount  of  food  required  to  sup- 
port life,  and  to  enable  the  train, 
for  instance,  to  travel  so  many 
miles.  We  can  find  how  much 
heat  is  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  that  amount  of  food;  and  we 
find  that  that  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
work  done." 

"  And  what  is  the  other  mode?" 
asked  I. 

''  We  can  ascertain  the  amount 
of  air  that  passes  through  the 
lungs  in  a  day — and  how  much  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs; 
and  we  thus  know  the  quantity  of 
heat  due  to  that  consumption  of 
oxygen.  And  we  find  that  to  tallv 
exactly  with  the  other  calculation. 

"  When  you    say  combustion," 


said  I,  "  I  suppose  you  don't  mean 
flame !" 

"  No,  no,"  said  he.  "  A  very 
proper  remark.  It  is  a  slow 
chemical  combination  that  takes 
place,  while  visible  combustion  is  a 
rapid  and  violent  combination.  But 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  heat 
is  produced  by  the  combination, 
whether  it  is  slow  or  rapid,  pro- 
vided that  the  quantities  of  the 
combining  elements  are  the  same." 

"  Then  you  mean,"  said  I,  "  that 
what  we  should  call  the  wasting 
of  the  body  is  a  kind  of  com« 
bustion." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  if 
you  take  more  food  than  you  con- 
sume by  work,  you  grow  fatter  or 
heavier.  If  you  increase  your 
exertion  in  the  day,  or  diminish 
your  quantity  of  food,  you  con- 
sume more  than  you  assimilate. 
Tou  bum  more  fuel  than  you  put 
into  the  tender,  and  the  tender 
becomes  lighter  in  consequence." 

"So  you  put  it  this  way,  if  I 
understand,"  said  I;  "  you  account 
for  all  my  motion  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  food  which  I  have  * 
eaten,  and  which  has  been  first  con- 
verted into  my  tissue,  and  then 
burnt  in  me  in  producing  this 
motion." 

"  That  is  just  it,"  said  he. 

"And  you  find,  over  a  long  series 
of  experiments,  the  balance  to  be 
exact  between  the  food  consmned 
and  the  work  done ;  and  you  also  find 
the  balance  to  be  right  between  the 
oxygen  taken  into  tiie  system  and 
the  heat  produced,  converted  into 
work  done." 

"Really,  you  do  credit  to  my 
teaching,"  said  the  Doctor;  "I 
could  not  have  expressed  myself 
more  exactly." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  said  I,  "  that, 
as  you  know  so  exactly  what  this 
protoplasm  is,  and  how  it  is  used 
to  biuld  up  living  creatureci,  you 
can  readily  make  it" 

"  Why, '  no  ! "  said  the  Doctor ; 
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''no   one  has   succeeded  in  doing 
that." 

"  Then  how  is  it  made  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Chiefly  by  the  process  of  vege- 
tation ?  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

'^  Plants,  in  growing/'  said  the 
Doctor,  '*  have  the  faculty  of  taking 
up  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic 
acid  by  their  rootlets  or  leaves,  or 
other  organs.  From  this  mixture 
they  eliminate  —  chiefly  by  the 
respiratory  process  carried  on  by 
the  leaves — a  certain  proportion  of 
oxygen,  and  thus  form  the  basis 
of  the  vegetable  tissue,  which 
forms,  in  its  turn,  the  food  of 
animals.'' 

^  So  that  animals  assimilate  the 
food  first  prepared  by  the  process 
of  vegetation?" 

"  Just  so." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  wish  to  be 
clear.  Now,  suppose  we  take  the 
instance  of  an  egg." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Doctor. 

*'  A  new-laid  egg — a  hen's  egg, 
or  a  house  sparrow's  e%^ — that  has 
in  it  all  the  elements  of  proto- 
plasm." 

"  Exactly  so." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  told — indeed 
I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  it — 
that  after  the  esg  is  laid  it  grows 
cold ;  the  bird  does  not  begin  to 
sit  for  some  days." 

"  That  is  the  case." 

"  But  when  all  the  eggs  are  laid 
the  bird  begins  to  sit,  and  warms 
them.  After  that,  she  has  to  sit 
regularly  till  they  are  hatched.  If 
the  egg  is  allowed  to  grow  cold  a 
second  time  it  is  addled." 

"  No  doubt." 

''  And  what  becomes  of  the  ma- 
terial for  the  future  bird  then  ?  " 

"  It  putrefies." 

"  Then  these  elements  of  proto- 
plasm have  a  very  curious  sort  of 
affinity  for  each  other.  If  they 
are  left  to  themselves  they  putrefy. 
If   they    are    warmed,  and    then 


chilled,  they  putrefy.  If  they  are 
warmed,  and  Kept  at  a  certain  heat 
for  a  certain  time,  they  become 
formed  into  a  bird." 

''  That  is  just  so.  You  see  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  heat." 

''I  understand  that  heat  is  es- 
sential to  the  process  of  forming 
the  chick  in  the  egg.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing more.  You  know  the  exact 
chemical  composition  of  the  egff. 
Now,  if  you  make  that  composi- 
tion, chemically,  and  warm  it,  and 
keep  it  warm,  you  do  not  produce 
a  chick." 

"  No,  we  do  not." 

"  Then  it  seems  to  me,  on  your 
own  showing,  that  there  is  some- 
thing taken  out  of  the  egg  which 
you  don't  put  in — which  you  can't 
put  in  to  your  artificial  egg,  and 
without  which  the  real  e^^  be- 
comes addled." 

"  The  heat  you  mean." 

'*  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  there  is 
a  something  else — a  something 
that  you  cannot  put  in.  Heat  you 
can  put  in ;  but  heat  is  of  no  use 
without  there  is  life ;  and  you  have 
said  nothing  yet  to  show  me  that 
you  know  what  life  is,  or  how  it  is 
put  into  the  %^%.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  omitted  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  whole 
reckoning,  and  that  your  reckon- 
ing is  entirely  invalidated  by  the 
omission." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
smile,  and  not  a  very  pleasant  one, 
''I  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to 
eradicate  inveterate  prejudice  in 
one  conversation.  But  think  it 
over,  and  you  wUl  see  that  I  am 
right.  Never  mind  the  Q^g ;  look 
at  the  exact  mode  of  accounting 
for  all  your  movements,  on  the 
principle  of  the  equivalents  of 
heat. 

''  How  many  equivalents  go  to  a 
thought?"  asked  I. 

''It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly," 
replied  he.     "It  depends  on  the 
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molecular  changes  in  the  brain.  We 
know  the  principle  is  the  same, 
because  mental  work  exhausts  the 
system,  and  requires  food,  like 
physical  work.  We  cannot  ascer- 
tain ererything  at  once,  but  we  are 
on  the  road  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  principle." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  supposing 
thought  to  require  so  little  fud 
that  we  may  leave  that  out  of 
the  question  for  the  time,  all 
animal  motion,  you  say,  is  due  to 
combustion  of  animal  tissue  P  " 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "that  is  indu- 
bitable." 

"Then,    if    you  could   measure 
all  the  animal  motion  going  on  in 
the    world  in  millions  of    horse- 
power, you  would  have  a  measure 
of    the   consumption     of    animal 
tissue  ?  " 
"  Yes,  an  exact  measure." 
"And    that    animal    tissue    is 
formed,  partly  by  the  process  of 
vegetation,  partly  by  assimilation 
in  the  animskl,  out  of  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  water  ?  " 
"  Yes,  that  is  quite  right." 
"Then  an  energy  equal  to  all 
these  millions  of  horse-power  must 
have  been  first  exerted  to  combine 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water 
in  that  combustible  tissue  ?  " 
"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
"Pardon  me.  It  seems  to  me  just 
everything.    These    elements  will 
not  combine  spontaneously.    You 
cannot    combine    them    by    any 
chemical  process.  You  cannot  make 
protoplasm.      There    has    been   a 
force  liberated   by  the  consump- 
tion   of    the    tissue.      An    equal 
force  must  have  been  exerted  for 


the  combination  of  the  elements 
into  that  tissue.  That  force  is 
what  I  call  life,  and  until  you  give 
me  some  better  explanation,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  call  it  a  vital 
force,  or  a  direct  exertion  of  non- 
material  powers,  which  old- 
fashioned  folk,  like  myself,  call 
spiritual  power." 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  rather  testily,  "  if 
you  get  on  that  old  tack  again  it  is 
of  no  use  talking." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  I ;  "  I  have 
tried  to  follow  your  tack  exactly. 
You  say  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  non-existence  of  a  soul,  a 
Creator,  or  a  spiritual  existence,  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
liberation  of  heat  by  the  combus- 
tion of  animal  tissue  accounts  for 
all  animal  motion.  There  may, 
perhaps,  be  two  words  about  that. 
But,  allowing  it  to  be  the  case,  I 
put  the  question,  what  combines 
these  elements?  They  are  not 
found  combined.  You  cannot 
combine  them.  It  is  only  by  the 
vital  process  that  they  are  com- 
bined. It  follows  that  there  is  a 
non- material  cause  of  the  vital 
process,  to  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, all  vegetable  growth,  and 
then  all  animal  growth,  and  all 
animal  motion,  as  well  as  all  the 
resistance  of  organic  matter  to 
decay,  are  originally  due.  That 
something  is  what  I  mean  by 
spirit  or  spiritual  power." 

"  Positively,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I 
shall  miss  the  train  if  I  don't  run. 
Qood  day."  And  off  he  set  at  a 
round  pace,  leaving  me  by  no  means 
wholly  convinced  that  he  knew 
himself  to  be  quite  right. 
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THREE    SONNETS. 

L 

The  One  Cbetainty. 

Idglitlj  I  hold  mj  life  with  little  dread, 
And  little  hope  for  what  may  spring  therefrom, 
But  live  like  one  that  builds  his  summer's  home 

For  coolness  on  a  dried-up  riyer-bed, 

And  takes  no  thought  for  frescoed  blue  or  red, 
To  paint  the  walls,  and  plans  no  golden  dome, 
Knowing  the  flood,  when  autumn  rains  are  come, 

Shall  roll  its  rayening  waters  oyerhead. 

And  wherefore  should  I  plant  my  ground  and  sow  ? 

Since,  though  I  know  not  of  the  day  or  hour, 
The  Conqueror  comes  at  last,  the  alien  foe 

Shall  come  to  my  defenceless  place  in  povfer. 
With  force,  with  arms,  with  ruinous  overthrow. 

Taking  the  goods  I  gathered  for  his  dower. 

A.  Maby  F.  Bobiksok. 


n. 

A  Pababl£. 


I  built  a  house  for  quiet  and  dim  peace, 

A  place  whereto  when  weary  I  might  go 

To  sit  alone,  and  let  the  pent  tears  flow, 
And  feel  a  little  while  their  bitter  ease. 
I  built  my  house,  I  ringed  it  round  with  trees. 

And  often  when  the  sun  and  winds  were  low 

I  sat  and  mused  there,  while  there  seemed  to  grow 
A  rest  begotten  of  dear  memories : 

But  strange  unholy  shapes  with  snake-wreathed  brows 

Did  throng  my  refuge  and  defile  my  grove. 

So  now  no  more  about  that  house  I  move. 
Still  it  looks  peaceful  through  its  shadowing  boughs ; 

But  voices  from  within  the  calm  disprove. 
What  say  you,  then — shall  I  not  bum  my  house  P 

Philip  Boxtbke  Mabstov. 
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m. 

To  A  Ladt  who  Dbsired  to  be  Absorbed 

INTO  THE   Infinite. 

Sweet  soul,  that  strivest  so  thyself  to  tear 

Out  of  this  outer  wilderness  of  things, 

Would  that  I  too  were  given  the  power  of  wings 
To  follow  thee  within  the  infinite  air 
Whence  all  things  live, — ^to  fly  and  watch  thee  there, 

Lose  in  the  TTncreate  thy  flutterings ; 

Then,  while  thy  sleep  its  deepest  softness  brings. 
One  deed  within  that  Presence  I  would  dare. 

^To  pray  thee  forth !  ...  to  watch  thy  soul  emerge. 

Soothed  by  the  large  impress  of  GK)d's  own  hand, 
Made  strong  to  climb  and  stand  upon  life's  verge. 
Yet  holding  still  the  Olory  TTnconfined : 
'Twould  be  my  joy  to  see  thy  strength  expand. 
Thy  mind  reflect  the  light  of  Infinite  Mind. 

K.  C. 
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L 

"  A  pale  dream  oame  to  a  lady  fair." 

FiiOWBBB !  Flowers  !  Flowers ! 
The  verj  air  seemed  full  of  these 
sweet  souls,  so  utterly  perfect  in 
their  life.  Tossed  blossoms  lay 
even  upon  the  carpet  of  the  room ; 
great  baskets  fresh  from  floral 
hothouses  stood  upon  the  chairs, 
just  opened,  filling  the  whole  place 
with  perfume  and  beautj.  Upon 
the  tables  bowls  were  filled  on 
every  side  with  crowded  exquisite- 
ness,  white  bells  and  maidenhair 
sprays,  great  arums  and  wonderful 
pale  roses,  which  come  in  mid- 
winter under  glass  to  make  glad 
the  heart  of  exotic  man,  who  has 
left  behind  him,  in  his  mad  pur- 
snit  of  what  he  calls  life,  the 
meaning  and  the  unstimulated 
X)as8ion  of  nature.  Deep,  indeed, 
was  the  vivid  beauty  which  flooded 
the  room,  and  intoxicating  was  the 
sweet  scent  from  the  great  handfuls 
of  forced  mignonette  which  lay  in 
a  basket  upon  the  centre  table. 
Magical  was  the  glimpse  into  that 
uttemess  of  relinquishment  which 
belongs  to  actual  beauty ;  here  its 
emblems  lay  massed,  surrendered, 
plucked,  gathered,  chaotic,  their 
lives  stmdered  suddenly  by  man's 
disturbing  hand,  yet  entirely 
beautiful  to  the  very  last.  Wild 
flowers — ^who  talks  oi  wild  flowers  ? 
Oh,  ye  winds  of  heaven,  whispering 
your  untaught  secrets  to  the  dim 
ears  of  mountain  harebells,  what 
can  you  guess  of  the  vividness  and 
strange  ephemeral  sense  of  glory 
that  dwells  within  the  half -opened 
blossom  of  a  rose  which  has  been 


forced  by  man's  desire,  not  fed  by 
Nature's  simple  bounty  ? 

Stephanotis  ;  yes  —  heai^ed, 
cluster  upon  cluster.  Oh,  how 
sweet,  how  luscious  is  that  strong 
delight  of  odour  which  faik 
description,  and  can  be  suggested 
only  by  the  name  of  the  flower 
which  generously  creates  this 
wonder  of  the  senses  !  Lilies  of  the 
valley  embracing  chastely,  and 
hiding  within  their  loving  leaves, 
because  the  air  is  so  full  of  life 
that  is  stronger  than  theirs.  And 
now  turn  aside  from  all  this  soft, 
sweet,  melting  vision  of  beauty,  and 
look  at  those  camellias.  Strangely 
enough,  a  great  shallow  vase  is 
brimming  with  Russian  violets, 
just  by  the  side  of  a  box  which  is 
filled  with  cotton  wool  and  camel- 
lias— ^the  two  poles  of  flower 
beauty.  The  violets,  nestling  into 
the  moisture  which  they  love,  fill 
the  air  with  a  fragrance  that  is  as 
true,  as  humble,  as  unconscious,  as 
lovely  a  thanksgiving  as  the  song 
of  the  skylark,  as  the  hymn  of  the 
archangel  Michael.  The  camellias 
— red,  white,  striped,  voluptuous, 
and  silent,  giving  no  scent,  and 
caring  for  nothing  but  a  statu- 
esque repose.  What  are  they? 
Drawing-room  beauties.  Well, 
perhaps  so;  and  even  if  so,  per- 
fectly beautiful. 

"  Oh,  God !  Oh,  my  God !  How 
I  love  beauty !  " 

These  words — the  utterance  of  a 
man,  the  outcry  of  a  distressed 
spirit  —  broke  upon  the  silent 
odorous  room.  A  man,  alone,  save 
for  the  overwhelming  presence  of 
these  flowers,  sat  upon  a  chair,  the 
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only  cliair  unoccupied  by  flowers, 
and  rocked  himself  as  thougli  in 
pain.  His  hands  were  clasped 
around  one  knee,  and  he  had  caught 
himself  up  as  if  in  a  spasm  of 
thought.  Truth  to  tell,  a  second 
since  he  had  been  revelling  with 
all  the  delight  of  a  voluptuous 
nature  in  the  marvellous  beauty 
around  him.  But  a  spasm  had 
indeed  passed  over  him  and  left 
him  writhing. 

"  I  can  buy  this,"  he  went  on, 
"  buy  it  and  look  at  it.  I  ask  why 
— ^why  cannot  I  be  it  P  Why  am  I 
made  to  worship  beauty  with  my 
whole  capacity  of  worship,  and  yet 
to  be  incapable  of  it  P" 

He  rose,  went  to  a  long  mirror  at 
the  side  of  the  room,  and  anxiously 
scrutinised  himself.  He  formed  a 
strange  picture  in  the  midst  of  the 
magical  flower  faces  reflected  all 
around  him.  He  was  dressed  like 
a  youthful  dandy  ;  he  was  an  ugly 
old  man — ^yes,  very  ugly ;  yes,  very 
old.  He  could  see  it  himself,  for 
nature  had  endowed  him  with  good 
eyesight  and  a  rational  intelli- 
gence. 

"There's  no  disguising  it,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  am  getting  old ; 
and  yet — and  yet " — with  a  change 
of  expression — "the  women  still 
seem  to  like  me.  I  wonder  whether 
they  do,  or  whether  the  little  devils 
pretend  P  I  am  ugly  now.  I  can 
feel  like  an  angel  when  I  look  at 
these  sweet  soft  flowers — so  perfect, 
so  beautiful,  so  effortless.  I  feel 
like  a  fiend  when  I  look  at  myself 
— ^padded,  rouged,  and  certainly  not 
beautiful !" 

He  shook  his' fists  at  his  own 
reflection  with  a  spasmodic  ferocity, 
and  returned  to  the  chair  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting  when  this  mood 
came  over  him. 

"  I  wish  I  could  forget  myself," 
he  went  on,  speaking  aloua  still. 
"  Why  has  Uie  Creator  given  us  a 
consciousness  P  I  don't  want  one, 
not    in    the    intolerable    modem 


sense.  I  only  want  to  know  I 
have  senses  and  to  see  and  feel 
beauty.  Oh !  I  wish  someone 
would  come  in !  I  shall  go  mad  if 
I  am  alone  much  longer !" 

"  You  are  not  alone,"  said  a  voice 
behind  him — ^a  voice  very  soft  and 
luscious,  so  soft  that  it  did  not 
startle  him  any  more  than  the  fall 
of  a  roseleaf  would  have  done.  Yet 
that  voice  had  a  hidden  volume  in 
it  —  its  whisper  could  hold  an 
audience  spell-bound. 

"  So  it  is  you,"  he  said,  without 
turning  immediately.  "  How  much 
of  my  absurdity  have  you  wit- 
nessed P" 

"  Why  all  of  it,  at  a  glance," 
she  answered,  "if  you  mean  this 
gathering  of  flowers." 

Believed,  he  turned  round  and 
advanced  towards  his  visitor. 

"  Then  you  did  not  see  me  shake 
my  fists  at  myself  P"  he  asked,  as 
he  came  to  her  with  outstretched 
hand  of  greeting. 

"Ah!  don't  step  on  those 
lilies,"  she  cried,  by  way  of  reply, 
and  then  after  a  little  pause  addea, 
"  Oh  yes,  I  did,  of  course.  I  saw 
the  worshipper  of  beauty  stand 
before  her  altar — the  looking-glass, 
and  I  heard  his  voice  also." 

"You  are  very  cruel,"  said  he, 
much  disconcerted. 

"  No  I  am  not,"  she  answered. 
"You  are  horribly  vain,  and  I 
know  it.  I  have  your  secret — ^you 
cannot  escape  me." 

"Madonna!"  he  exclaimed  in 
amazement,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
you  did  not  hear  me  aright." 

"  I  saw,  if  I  did  not  hear  aright," 
she  replied.  "No  man  who  was 
not  intolerably  vain  would  go  and 
look  in  the  glass  at  the  reflection 
of  a  paltry  human  being  when  he 
had  all  these  glorious  flower  faces 
around  him  to  look  into." 

"  But  you  see  that  human  beinff 
happened  to  be  me,"  he  answered, 
"and  there  always  seems  to  be 
something    rather    special    about 
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one's  own  indiyidualitj.  Now, 
oome  and  sit.  Flowers  even  must 
give  place  to  Madonna,  for  she  is 
more  beautiful  than  thej;"  and  he 
swept  awaj  a  huge  bunch  of  roses 
from  a  chair. 

'*  One  of  jour  compliments/'  said 
she,  aa  she  took  the  Tacated  seat. 
"  You  like  to  pay  compliments  for 
the  Tery  sake  of  paying  them.  How 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  prettiness 
pleases  you." 

"Well,  can  I  help  it  ?"  he  asked, 
piteously.  "  It  is  my  atmosphere. 
If  I  were  an  artist,  you  would 
admire  instead  of  despising  me. 
But  I  am  not  creative,  only  appre- 
ciative. Because  the  master  hand 
has  made  me  after  this  fashion, 
gpreat  creatures  like  Madonna  con- 
sider me  frivolous." 

"Not  frivolous,"  she  answered, 
"  only  mistaken." 

"  About  what  am  I  mistaken  ?" 
he  asked,  looking  at  her  with  a 
curious  expression,  aa  if  he  half 
expected  to  receive  some  help  from 
her,  yet  at  the  same  time  wholly 
despaired  of  help. 

"About  what?"  repeated  Ma- 
donna, rather  absently.  Her  eyes 
had  lost  themselves  among  the 
flowers,  and  in  an  instant's  space 
of  delight  she  had  almost  forgotten 
the  presence  of  the  man  who  had 
gathered  this  crowd  of  splendour. 
Now  she  looked  back  into  his  face 
and  remembered. 

"In  this,"  she  replied,  "that 
you  persist  in  contemplating  the 
flowers  and  forget  their  roots  and 
leaves." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  an- 
swered. "  It  is  only  the  Creator, 
the  gardener,  and  the  flower  itself 
whidi  has  to  do  with  its  roots.  We 
need  only  observe  the  result,  just 
as  we  look  at  an  artist's  picture, 
not  his  palette." 

"  Quite  true,"  answered  Madon- 
na. "  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 
The  flowers  are  taught  of  God  to 
proceed    on  simple    artistic  lines. 


They  nourish  their  roots  and  fling 
out  their  leaves  to  draw  breath, 
and  are  finally  crowned  by  that 
highest  moment  of  energy  when 
the  flower  opens.  You  expect  to 
openyour  flower  all  at  once. 

"  "Sou  talk  enigmas,  Madonna," 
he  said.  <<  I  am  growing  old,  and 
I  have  not  found  any  flowering 
time  yet." 

"  True  again,  but  then  you  have 
always  expected  to  flower  all  at 
once.  You  have  prevented  your 
flowering  by  never  attending  to 
your  roots.  You  have  accepted 
that  theory  of  yours  about  being 
only  appreciative  much  too  humbly. 
Don't  you  ever  think  that  after  lul 
we  must  everyone  of  us  be  artists  ? 
The  creative  mood  is  the  spark 
that  links  us  to  our  divine  origin. 
Some  are  artists  upon  canvas  or  in 
marble ;  or,  greater  still,  in  words ; 
but  the  greatest  artist  of  all  is  he 
who  makes  life  itself  plastic 
beneath  his  hands.  The  fluidic 
atmosphere  which  'passes  from  one 
human  being  to  another  is  a  more 
subtle  medium  to  work  in  than  any 
paint,  even  were  it  mixed  by  Per- 
ugino  himself." 

"  I  am  lost,"  he  answered.  "  I 
don't  know  what  you  talk  of. 
These  flowers  are  beautiful  exter- 
nally.    I  desire  to  be  this  also." 

"  So  you  may  be,"  she  said  con- 
fidently.  "  These  flowers  are  beau- 
tiful externally  as  you  say ;  but  we 
know  them  to  be  innocent  and  inof- 
fensive. We  know  their  mood  is 
beautiful  while  they  grow,  because 
their  efforts  and  effects  are  all 
beautiful  and  innocent.  I  hear 
my  horses  pawing ;  they  are  very 
impatient.  Will  you  come  out 
with  me  ?  " 

He  gladly  went  with  her,  for  he 
dared  no  longer  be  left  in  that 
room,  now  made  a  ghost  chamber 
by  the  thoughts  which  the  flowers 
had  called  forth. 

"  You  could  spare  a  few  of  these, 
could  you  not  ? "   said  Madonna, 
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looking  back  thoughtfuUj  as  she 
was  leaving  the  room.  Iter  skirts 
Held  closelj  round  her  that  they 
might  not  sweep  any  beautifulness 
away  with  them. 

''Yes,  indeed/'  he  answered; 
"  will  you  have  some  ?  I  shall  be 
so  glad !  I  am  sick  of  them ; "  and 
he  stooped  and  began  to  gather  up 
a  quantity  of  roses,  of  stephanotis, 
of  hothouse  mignonette,  till  he  had 
an  armful  of  sweetness. 

"Just  a  few,"  said  Madonna, 
looking  on  -with  a  curious  smile 
lurking  on  her  lips,  "just  a  few 
to  take  to  a  little  friend  of  mine, 
whom,  with  your  permission,  we 
will  go  to  see.  She  will  be  so 
delighted  with  these  sweet  blos- 
soms ! " 

Laden  with  flowers  he  followed 
her  down  to  her  carriage. 

"  Whom  are  they  for  ?"  he  asked, 
as  he  took  his  place  beside  her  and 
piled  the  flowers  upon  the  opposite 
seat. 

"Who?  Can't  you  guess? — ^for 
little  Bopeep,  of  course.  You  have 
seen  her,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  once ;  a  pretty 
little  girl.  But  yon  know  I  admire 
fine  women,"  he  added,  with  a 
glance  at  Madonna,  who,  leaning 
indolently  back,  smiled  within 
herself  at  his  compliment.  She  was 
farftoo  seasoned  by  admiration  to 
think  of  it  again  in  its  reference 
to  herself,  but  it  amused  her  to  see 
his  ready  return  to  his  love  of  gal- 
lantry. A  few  moments  since  she 
was  his  friend,  now  she  was  a  fine 
woman.  She  did  not  care  to  speak 
to  him  again  yet  awhile;  she 
could  calcinate  on  his  replies  while 
this  mood  was  on  him.  So  they 
drove  through  the  streets  in 
silence. 

"I  suppose  Miss  Bopeep  has 
plenty  of  lovers,  though  she  is  such  a 
slip  of  a  girl,"  remarked  Mr.  Litton 
after  a  pause.  "  Genius  *is  enotigh 
for, some  men,  without  beauty." 

"  Oh,  but  she  is  beautiful,  u  only 


by  virtue  of  those  eyes  of  hers," 
exclaimed  Madonna,  warmly,  and 
then  she  suddenly  checked  herself ; 
"  though,  certainly,  it  would  not  be 
a  beauty  to  your  taste.  But, 
indeed,  little  Bopeep  has  no  lovers; 
she  is  like  a  marble  statue  when 
she  is  with  men.  I  wish  some  one 
had  the  power  to  fire  that  child's 
heart !" 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Litton, 
regarding  her  with  surprise. 

"Oh,  because  it  isn't  good  to 
live  on  dreams  altogether,"  said 
Madonna. 

"  And  does  she  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  she  goes  to  dreamland 
for  her  beauty,  and  I  believe  that 
child  worships  beauty  even  more 
utterly  than  you  do.  That  is  why 
I  asked  for  these  flowers  for  her. 
Now  we  are  arrived,  will  you  carry 
up  some  of  the  flowers?  " 

With  their  hands  full  of  blos- 
soms and  fern-leaves  the  two 
left  the  carriage  and  crossed  the 
pavement  of  the  narrow  street  into 
which  they  had  driven,  to  the  open 
door  of  a  not  very  cheerful-looking 
house.  Up  the  stairs  they  climbed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  flight, 
seeing  Madonna  still  patiently 
mounting,  Mr.  Litton  cried  for 
mercy,  and  space  to  draw  a  little 
breath. 

"  Does  she  live  all  up  here  ?"  he 
said ;  "  no  wonder  she  sees  visions 
if  she  lives  so  near  the  sky." 

Madonna  looked  back  smiling  at 
his  affected  exhaustion. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "here  little 
Bopeep  and  her  old  nurse  live  all 
by  themselves  in  a  flat  just  small 
enough  to  turn  round  in,  right  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  Now,  are 
you  ready  to  come  on  ?" 

With  a  groan  Mr.  Litton  started 
afresh  in  her  footsteps.  Madonna, 
reaching  the  top  of  the  narrow 
stairway,  knocked  at  a  sort  of  toy 
front  door  which  headed  the  stairs. 
Li  an  instant  it  was  opened  by 
Bopeep  herself,  and,  as  ne  stood 
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there  looking  at  her  over  Madonna's 
shoulder,  Mr.  Litton  understood 
what  that  lady  had  meant  aboat 
her  eyes.  Thej  were  strange  eyes, 
deep-set,  and  half-shut ;  it  seemed 
as  though  the  heavy  lids  were 
never  fuUy  raised,  and  yet,  from 
beneathL  those  half-dosed  doors 
the  eyes  had  a  look  as  if  full  of 
sight,  and  able  to  see  both  through 
and  beyond  anything  immediately 
near  them.  Mr.  Litton  felt  him* 
self  somewhat  extinguished  by  the 
sense  that  this  young  girl  looked 
over  his  shoulder  instead  of  at 
him.  But  he  did  not  regard  these 
carious  eyes  as  being  at  all  beauti- 

**  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  the 
girl  exclaimed  rapidly,  putting  out 
both  hands  to  Madonna,  "  and  oh ! 
what  flowers !" 

''My  friend,  Mr.  Litton,  has 
brought  you  these,"  said  Madonna, 
moving  aside  for  that  gentleman  to 
enter  the  pigmy  hall  and  make  his 
bow  to  the  slender  girl  with  the 
strange  eyes,  who  had  already 
clasped  a  great  handful  of  blossoms 
to  her  breast,  and  seemed  as 
though  absorbed  in  the  sheer  bliss 
of  their  presence. 

**  I  knew  she  would  like  them, 
said  Madonna,  prosaically ;  "  do  put 
these  others  down,  dear  Mr.  Litton," 
and  she  led  the  way,  as  though  she 
were  in  her  own  home,  into  a  tiny 
sitting-room.  It  was  a  very  quaint 
room,  and  at  first  Mr.  Litton 
looked  about  him  in  some  surprise 
wondering  what  made  it  so  quaint, 
for  it  was  furnished  with  an  almost 
painful  simplicity,  and  even  scanti- 
ness. But  immediately  he  saw 
what  produced  the  curious  effect : 
the  room  was  lit  principally  by  a 
skylight,  immediately  under  which 
was  a  stand  of  ferns.  The  centre 
of  a  room  is  not  generally  the  place 
in  which  plants  thrive,  and  their 
situation  here  seemed  odd,  but  yet 
was  pretty ;  the  only  other  window 
was  a  queer  little  projecting  bow, 
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in  which  were  some  more  plants. 
Under  the  skylight,  beside  the 
ferns,  stood  a  music  stand  with  au 
open  score  upon  it,  and  a  violin 
lay  upon  a  chair.  There  were 
only  a  few  other  chairs,  some  little 
tables,  and  a  few  books  in  the 
room ;  yet  there  was  a  pretty  look 
about  it  all,  which  reminded  Mr. 
.  Litton  of  that  artistic  effect  which 
Edgar  Allan  Foe  was  said  to  pro- 
duce in  an  otherwise  empty  room 
by  the  disposition  of  one  chair  and 
a  hanging  bookshelf. 

"  Put  the  flowers  on  this  table, 
Mr.  Litton,"  said  Madonna ;  "  and 
now,  Bopeep,  talk  to  us  instead  of 
to  those  roses ;  or  will  you  play  a 
Httle  ?  " 

"  I  will  play,"  said  Bopeep,  "  I 
don't  think  I  can  talk  except  to  the 
flowers, — ^you  have  brought  me  such 
a  gush  of  beauty." 

She  took  up  the  violin,  and  as 
she  took  it  in  her  hand  her  eyes 
contracted  and  grew  dimmer,  and 
the  brightness  of  her  face  seemed 
to  lose  itself  in  a  strange  mistiness 
of  expression.  She  played  a  wild 
sweet  melody,  which  thrilled  them 
both — even  Madonna,  who  knew 
well  the  magic  of  the  girl's  touch. 
When  the  last  quivering  note  had 
died  away,  she  put  the  violin 
gently  down,  and  came  and  sat  by 
Madonna,  with  a  look  of  deep 
weariness  upon  her  face. 

"  I  am  so  tired  to-day,"  she  said. 
"I  have  been  practising  all  the 
morning — and  it  is  so  sweet  to  do 
it  when  Ariel  helps  me — but  it 
leaves  me  tired." 

''  You  should  not  do  so  much  of 
it,"  said  Madonna,  with  an  air  of 
reproof  combined  with  a  look  of 
awe,  which  puzzled  Mr.  Litton  very 
much. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Bopeep, 
looking  up  with  her  strange  eyes 
full  of  an  unconscious  pathos, "  you 
see  it  is  my  life." 

"  Do  you  find  your  life  in  music?  '* 
asked  Mr.  Litton,  interposing  with 
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interest — ^for  he  began  to  wonder 
where  this  curious,  genius-struck 
girl  found  her  pleasure  (without 
which  he  held  no  one  could  live). 
There  was  nothing  external  in  this 
sarret  to  give  it  to  her,  he  thought, 
looking  round  on  the  plain  signs 
of  more  than  simplicity  of  Hying 
with  which  the  room  abounded. 
She  turned  when  he  put  this  ques- 
tion, and  looked  at  him  for  the 
first  time  as  if  she  really  saw  him. 
"  No,"  she  said,  "  but  I  find  it  in 
the  world  to  which  music   leads 
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me. 

Nothing  was  said  for  a  minute ; 
Mr.  Litton  was  ''taking  in"  the 
reply  to  his  question  as  well  as  he 
could.  Then  Madonna  broke  the 
silence  with  a  quotation — 

" '  The  Tulgar  saw  the  tower,  thou  taweet 
the  Sim.' 

"Now,  Mr.  Litton,"  she  went  on 
rapidly,  as  though  she  wanted  to 
break  the  spell  of  dreaminess  which 
had  fallen  on  them  all,  "  come  to 
the  window  and  look  at  Bopeep's 
view.  Here  she  can  look  down 
upon  the  'busy  throng'  and 
moralise  at  her  ease."  So  saying, 
she  led  the  way  to  the  bow-window. 
There  they  looked  out  upon  a  scene 
which  surprised  Mr.  Litton  because 
he  had  not  expected  it.  The  old 
house  in  which  Bopeep  occupied 
so  modest  a  portion  looked  £x>m 
its  back  windows  upon  the  dun- 
coloured  dty  river.  Fortimately 
her  little  window  was  at  the  back, 
and  being  yery  high  up  it  com- 
manded a  really  grand  city  view. 
On  one  side  stood  Westminster, 
on  the  other  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  far  away  across  the  river  the 
sun-rays  sometimes  caught  the 
glass  of  the  Giystal  Palace,  some- 
times lit  up  a  green  patch  upon 
the  distant  Surrey  hills. 

"  I  love  this  window,"  said  Bo- 
peep.  "  Li  the  morning  the  sun- 
ught  falls  on  the  leaden  river,  and 
illuminates  it  just  as  the  sunshine 


of  the  other  world  lights  our  souls 
— ^by  revealing  our  dullness  and 
darkness.  Oh,  it  is  grand  to  see 
the  barges  go  down  the  dusky 
waters,  and  fancy  the  countiy 
places  full  of  sweet  sound  and 
odour  which  these  loads  of  hay 
and  straw  have  come  from.  Don't 
you  like  my  window  ?  "  she  asked 
abruptly  of  Mr.  Litton,  who  was 
indeed  not  looking  out,  but  regard- 
ing her  face  very  curiously. 

"  Why,  yes,  indeed,"  said  he, 
without  pausing  to  think  for  a 
reply ;  "  but  I  like  you  better." 

Madonna  looked  round  amused. 
"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
send  you  away.  It  is  cruel,  I  know, 
but  necessary.  Bopeep  and  I  have 
to  do  a  little  rehearsing  for  the  new 
operetta ;  and  we  shaQ  never  do  it 
while  you  stay." 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Mr.  Litton 
piteously — "  but  no,  I  see  a  stem 
look  in  Madonna's  eye.  Have  you 
not  found.  Miss  Bopeep,  that  wnen 
Madonna  is  the  actress,  then  she  is 
no  longer  the  woman,  but  is  made 
of  adamant?" 

"  I  know  something  of  what  you 
mean, "  said  Bopeep,  with  a  faint 
bright  smile  ;  "  but  I  think  she  is 
right  now.  We  want  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  with  this  operetta,  be- 
cause the  libretto  is  Mr.  Maurice's. 
Do  you  know,  I  think  that  is  he " 
Q'ust  then  a  knock  sounded  at  tiie 
httle  front  door)  ;  "  he  said  he 
would  perhaps  come  in  this  after- 
noon to  hear  me  try  some  parts  of 
the  violin  solo." 

"Then  indeed  I  will  go,"  said 
Mr.  Litton,  "  for  I  know  Mr.  Mau- 
rice always  means  business ;"  and 
so  saying  he  shook  hands  and  went 
out,  meeting  the  Mr.  Maurice  in 
question  in  the  tiny  entry.  The 
old  nurse  had  admitted  h\m^  and 
was  telling  him  that  her  young 
lady  had  visitors ;  but  Mr.  Litton 
hastily  explained  that  he  himself 
was  now  departing,  and  that  the 
other  visitor  was  "  only  Madonna." 
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Only  Madoima  !  That  meant, 
not  what  it  might  seem  to  imply, 
that  Madonna  was  little  thought 
of,  but,  instead,  that  she  was  the 
bright  particular  star  of  this  circle, 
and  that  everyone  was  always  glad 
to  see  her.  So  Mr.  Maurice,  the 
proprietor  of  the  G^m  Theatre, 
walked  into  Bopeep's  little  sanc- 
tum, and  his  presence  immediately 
produced  a  very  curioas  result. 
Bopeep  gave  him  a  chilly  little 
hand,  froze  as  if  he  were  an  ice- 
machine,  took  up  her  violin  as  if 
prepared  for  business,  and  relapsed 
into  statuesque  silence.  Madonna 
held  out  her  two  hands  with  her 
inimitable  grace,  and  welcomed 
him  with  a  warmth  which  fifty 
men  in  London  would  have  gone 
on  their  knees  to  obtain  from  her. 
And  Maurice,  standing  between  the 
two,  had  only  eyes  for  the  girl  of 
marble,  and  scarcely  knew  that  the 
woman  who  radiated  warmth  to 
him  was  in  the  room. 

The  secret  of  this  was  ver^  simple. 
He  had  at  one  time  admired  and 
sympathised  sufficiently  with  Ma- 
donna to  make  love  to  her,  and 
had  borne  her  rejection  of  his  love 
with  admirable  grace.  Since  then 
they  had  been  the  best  of  comrades. 

He  was  engaged  to  this  quaint 
little  Bopeep  now ;  she  had  pro- 
mised to  be  his  wife.  He  was 
desperately,  hopelessly  in  love  with 
her,  and  his  very  presence  turned 
her  to  a  marble  statue. 

"  Shall  I  try  over  the  solo  first  ?  " 
asked  the  girl,  after  a  few  familiar 
words  had  passed  between  the  other 
two. 

"If  you  please,"  said  Maurice, 
who  knew  not  which  he  preferred 
—to  hear  her  play  or  to  hear  her 
speak — ^both  were  music  to  him. 

She  began  at  once,  without 
further  prei^u^,  to  play  through 
her  solo.  The  others  sat  down 
at  some  distance  apart;  but  pre- 
sently Madonna  beckoned  to 
Maurice.    "  Come  where  you  can 


see  her  face,*'  she  whispered.     **  Is 
it  not  wonderful  ?  " 

And  it  was  indeed.  It  grew  so 
rapt,  that  the  features  seemed  lost 
in  a  glow  of  light. 

When  at  last  the  quiverins 
passionate  notes  of  the  inspired 
instrument  ceased,  Bopeep  then 
really  appeared  to  be  turned  into  a 
statue.  She  stood  absolutely 
motionlesss,  her  eyes  shut  fast,  her 
lips  still,  yet  fixed  in  a  half  smile. 
And  though  those  dim,  far-seeing 
eyes  were  closed,  yet  there  was  a 
marvellous  expression  as  of  sight, 
in  the  closed  lids. 

"Go  away,  Maurice,"  said  Ma- 
donna imperiously,  "  I  will  stay  ; 
but  I  know  she  will  not  like  it  if 
you  are  here  when  she  wakes." 

"  Must  I  go  ?  "  asked  Maurice, 
miserably. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  must,"  she 
answered.  He  rose  and  went  out 
of  the  room.  From  the  little  lobby 
his  voice  called  back,  "  Madonna. 
She  rose  and  stepped  gently  to  the 
door  of  the  room.  He  was  waiting 
there,  hat  in  hand. 

"  Madonna,"  he  said,  for  Gk>d's 
sake  do  something  for  me;  I 
can't  stand  this  much  longer.  I 
ought  not  to  be  shut  out  of  her  life. 
You  say  she  is  a  sibyl.  I  say  well 
and  good,  but  she  is  woman  also, 
and  the  woman  part  of  her  liked 
me  once.  Why  does  she  shrink 
from  me  now,  and  hide  her  eyes 
that  she  may  not  see  me,  when  she 
returns  from  these  ecstacies  ?  Find 
out  for  me,  if  you  have  a  friend*^ 
heart  within  you ! " 

"  I  will,  Maurice,"  said  she,  veiy 
earnestly;  "but  why  do  you  not 
question  her  yourself?  " 

"  She  is  so  frail — and  so  afraid 
of  me,  now,  apparently — ^that  I 
dread  to  disturb  her.  Will  you  do 
it  for  me,  if  you  can,  dear  comrade 
mine  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  will,"  she  answered, 
smiling  at  her  old  pet  name,  which 
she  had  not  heard  from  his  lips  of 
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late.  ''  Come  to  my  dressing-room 
after  the  opera  to-night." 

She  drew  back  and  closed  the 
door,  leaving  Maurice  to  make  his 
waj  out  alone.  When  she  turned 
she  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Bopeep  was  looking  at  her  with 
open  ejes,  and  a  little  frown  as  of 
distress  on  her  forehead.  At  the 
sound  of  the  outer  door  closing 
upon  Maurice  the  girl's  face  broke 
into  a  smile. 

"  I  am  so  glad  he  is  gone/'  she 
said. 

Madonna  paused,  horror-struck. 
"Oh,  don't  say  that!"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  you  used  to  love  Mau- 
rice. Tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  so 
dislike  him  now." 

'<  I  don't  dislike  him,"  said  Bo- 
peep,  in  a  very  low  voice,  which 
was  habitual  with  her  when  strongly 
in  earnest ;  "  but  I  ought  not  to 
let  him  go  on  thinking  I  can  many 
him  when  I  cannot." 

She  was  very  much  in  earnest 
now.  Her  cheeks  had  a  dark  red 
spot  growing  in  the  midst  of  their 
paleness.  She  pushed  back  her 
light,  loose  hair  &om  her  face  with 
a  hurried  movement  very  unlike 
her  usual  quiet  manner. 

"  And  why  can't  you  i"'  inquired 
Madonna,  led  into  abruptness  by 
her  sheer  amazement.  Bopeep 
dropped  her  eyes,  hesitated,  and 
then  said : 

'*  Because  of  Ariel." 

For  a  moment  Madonna  felt  im- 
patient, and  a  burning  at  the  tip 
of  her  tongue.  She  had  a  great 
affection  for  Maurice,  and  she  felt 
for  a  moment  intensely  impatient 
that  this  strange  girl  should  let  her 
dim  visions  come  between  them. 
But  she  restrained  herself,  and, 
looking  again  at  the  girl,  was 
ashamed  of  her  impatience. 

Bopeep,  standing  there,  silent, 
statuesque,  still  holding  the  violin, 
but  one  hand  full  of  the  scattered 
flowers  which  she  had  just  taken 
from  the  table  near  her,  and  was 


holding  to  her  breast  as  if  for  com- 
fort's sake,  with  the  intense,  rapt 
look  in  her  deep  eyes,  her  pale  face 
made  strangely  brilliant  by  the 
vivid  spots  upon  her  cheeks,  and 
her  wild,  soft  hair  thrown  back  on 
her  shoulders,  looked  hardly  like 
a  mortal,  to  be  judged  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  human  nature. 
Madonna  called  to  her  mind  the 
words  which  she  herself  had  so 
often  used  to  Maurice  when  he 
grew  restive  beneath  Bopeep's 
coldness — ^if  she  was  woman  ^e 
was  sibyl  also. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said,  changing  her 
tack  altogether, "  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  something  about  Ariel. 
You  have  never  told  me  anything 
except  that  you  love  him.  I  want 
so  much  to  know  more." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know?" 
asked  Bopeep;  "I  have  told  you 
that  he  is  beautiful,  and  that  Hove 
him." 

* '  But,"  persisted  Madonna  gently, 
''  I  want  to  know  what  he  is  like, 
and  I  very  much  want  to  hear  how 
he  first  came  to  you." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the 
girl,  with  a  tremulous  look  at  Ma- 
donna, as  if  she  doubted  her  real 
desire  to  know.  She  shrank,  with 
the  intense  sensitiveness  of  all 
artistic,  inspired  natures,  from  the 
small  vice  of  curiosity.  But  the 
look  on  Madonna's  face  reassured 
her.  She  put  her  violin  tenderly 
aside,  and  then  went  to  the  mass 
of  flowers  and  took  yet  more  into 
her  hands.  She  put  them  into  her 
hair,  upon  her  dress  ;  she  dropped 
violets  within  her  dress,  against 
the  white  skin  of  her  neck.  Her 
face  grew  momently  brighter, 
and  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  of 
perfect  pleasure,  she  turned  to  Ma- 
donna and  began  to  speak. 

"It  was  one  afternoon,  about 
two  months  ago.  I  had  grown 
weary  and  dispirited  with  my  long 
morning's  practice,  for  it  had  ex- 
alted me  strangely,  and  that  often 
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leaves  me  veiy  sad  afterwards.  I 
was  lying  on  the  sofa,  feeling  cer- 
tainly not  sleepy,  but  full  of  mental 
yisions.  I  suddenly  became  aware 
of  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  spring 
to  the  window  at  the  foot  of  my 
couch,  and  rest  there,  sitting  on 
the  sill  and  looking  at  me.  He 
sat  there  apparently,  yet  he  must 
have  been  unconscious  of  the  actual 
window,  for  he  certainly  sat  on  the 
siU,  and  yet  the  window  being 
dosed  made  no  difference  to  him — 
he  sat  there  as  if  it  was  open.  He 
&8cinated  me,  and  I  lay,  looking, 
trying  to  realise  the  picture  of 
b^uty  before  me,  when  suddenly 
he  sprang  right  upon  me,  threw 
his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  lav, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  laugh- 
ing into  my  face  with  a  kind  of 
ecstatic  delight.  I,  charmed,  won- 
dering, could  only  look,  and  answer 
his  kisses,  until  at  last  I  roused 
myself  and  said  to  him  (in  the 
spirit),  'You  beautiful  creature, 
how  shall  I  enable  you  to  speak  ?  ' 
*  Oh ! '  he  answered  instantly, 
'if  I  were  to  speak  I  should 
sing.'  And  having  said  this  he 
sprang  away  from  me  and  dis- 
appeared. I  lay  for  a  moment, 
lost  in  the  thought  of  what  he  had 
said,  when  suddenly  I  realised  he 
had  left  me.  '  Oh,  Ariel,'  I  said 
aloud  in  the  spirit, '  need  you  leave 
me  so  soon  ? '  And  then,  as  if  in 
answer,  he  came  in  at  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  I  understood  that 
he  had  been  amusing  or  interesting 
himself  by  looking  at  the  other 
chambers  of  the  house.  I  looked 
more  closely  at  him  as  he 
crossed  the  room,  in  order  to 
retain  his  picture.  He  was 
dressed  absolutely  in  nothing  but 
flowers.  A  thick  girdle  of  smiling 
blossoms  encircled  his  loins,  and  a 
merry  wreath  was  in  his  hair. 
There  was  no  other  garment  upon 
him,  and  I  could  see  plainly  his 
delicate  pink  flesh.  His  moe  I 
could  not  clearly  see,  and  I  cannot 


describe  it.  I  could  only  catch  its 
expression,  which  was  all  full  of 
passing  delight.  Throughout  his 
form  was  a  look  as  of  exquisite 
mischievousness.  Anything  equal 
to  his  grace  of  movement  I  have 
never  dreamed  of.  Suddenly  I  saw 
a  chair  which  does  not  materially 
exist  in  my  room,  and  which  I  had 
never  seen  before.  It  was  a  little 
wooden  chair,  an  armchair  of 
quaint  pattern,  made  of  rich  brown 
wood,  and  studded  with  silver 
nails.  He  drew  this  chair  to  the 
front  of  the  fire,  and  threw  himself 
back  with  his  peculiar  action  as  of 
subdued  ecstacy — held  his  bare 
shining  feet  out  to  the  warmth,  and 
his  head,  with  its  crown  of  flowers, 
hung  back  over  the  chair.  *  Oh, 
Ariel!'  I  said  (why  I  called  him 
this  I  cannot  say,  but  I  did — pro- 
bably merely  because  of  his  sprite- 
like-ness) — *you  will  stay  with 
me!  I  cannot  do  without  you 
now  I  have  once  seen  you.'  He 
was  laughing  to  himself — ^peals  of 
silveiy  laughter — ^when  I  spoke. 
At  my  words  he  changed  his  mood. 
'  No,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  not  stay 
with  you  while  you  are  here — it's 
too  smoky ; '  and  with  that  he  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Oh,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  empty  the  room  was 
when  he  was  gone!" — and  she 
clasped  her  hands  together  in  mute 
expression  of  that  bygone  pain. 

"It  is  very  curious,"  said 
Madonna,  looking  at  the  girl  with 
a  face  of  wonder,  and  feeling, 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
a  pity  for  Maurice  at  her  heart ; 
"it  is  very  curious  to  see  how  you 
seem  to  realise  this  Ariel ;  and  yet 
you  cannot  give  me  one  tangible 
proof  that  he  exists." 

"No,"  said  Bopeep,  and  then 
added  timidly,  "except  that  he 
helps  me  play ;  and  you  know  how 
I  have  improved  since  I  have  known 
him." 

"You  have  certainly  taken  a 
wonderful  step  in  your  music  lately,' ' 
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answered  Madonna;  "but  that 
proved  nothing  to  ns  ordinary 
moitals.  Tell  me  how  you  have 
seen  him  since,  because  he  said  he 
would  not  stay  with  you  here,  in 
the  smoke,  didn't  he  ?" 

"Oh!  he  takes  me  away  with 
him  now,"  said  Bopeep,  with  a 
joyous  smile. 

''  Takes  you  away  with  him !" 
i^i'ied  Madonna  with  a  certain  alarm 
ill  her  manner.  "  My  dear  child, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  You  know  how  of  late  music, 
i  r  indeed  any  emotion,  throws  me 
into  a  state  of  physical  uncon- 
sciousness. That  is  what  I  mean. 
I  go  with  him  then." 

"You  must  think  me  very 
stupid,"  said  Madonna,  "  but  I  am 
i  tally  not  much  wiser.  I  know  you 
are  subject  to  attacks  of  some  sort 
of  ti'ance,  which  alarm  me  very 
much ;  but  how  you  make  that  out 
to  be  going  away  with  Ariel  I  can- 
not guess." 

Bopeep  looked  at  her  and  smiled 
— a  little  happy  smile,  that  made 
Madonna  feel  as  if  the  child  were 
looking  over  her  shoulder  into  the 
•'  world-sanded  eternity." 

"You  don't  realise  very  dis- 
tinctly, perhaps,"  she  said,  "that 
these  bodies  are  not  ourselves,  but 
only  an  overcoat  .we  wear  in  this 
cold  world.  Ariel  takes  me  with 
him  from  cold  into  warmth,  so  that 
I  can  leave  my  body  behind  me : 
he  takes  me  from  darkness  into 
light,  from  time  into  eternity." 

"  Suppose,"  suggested  Madonna 
rather  timidly,  "that,  instead  of 
tt^lling  me  what  he  does,  you  tell 
me  how  he  does  it  ?  I  might  be 
able  to  understand  you  better." 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  does  it," 
said  Bopeep,  "  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  it  feels  like  to  me.  You  know 
last  night  when  I  came  off  the 
btage  1  was  in  that  state  you 
describe  as  trance,  and  could  not 
respond  to  the  encore  ?  " 

"  I    know   you    frightened    me 


terribly,"  was  Madonna's  remark. 
Bopeep  did  not  notice  it,  but  went 
straight  on. 

"It  happened  in  this  way.  I 
began  to  feel  as  soon  as  I  touched 
my  bow  that  Ariel  was  with  me : 
my  very  arm  seemed  held  and 
guided  by  him.  I  never  noticed 
the  audience,  but  all  the  while  was 
trying  to  obey  and  please  him,  and 
longing  to  see  him  and  meet  his 
smile.  It  came  at  last — mv  reward 
— for  just  as  the  last  notes  were 
being  drawn — it  seenied  to  me  now 
hardly  at  all  by  me — out  of  my 
violin,  I  saw  him  clearly  at  my 
side,  his  face  alight  with  laughter. 
*  Come,'  he  said,  and  I  put  my 
hand  in  his.  In  a  moment  I  knew 
I  was  myself,  without  what  I  call 
my  coat  of  flesh ;  for  my  feet  were 
bare :  and  oh ! — the  ground  was  so 
cold  which  they  touched.  But  he 
helped  me  with  his  smile :  and  I 
saw  before  me  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  rising  as  it  were  out  of  dark- 
ness. At  the  top  of  them  I  saw 
light — ^and  in  its  gleam  a  cloud  of 
laughing  faces.  I  found  courage 
to  step  up,  for  I  felt  each  higher 
step  warmer  beneath  my  feet — ^and 
when  I  reached  the  topmost,  peals 
of  laughter  which  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  very  soul  of  music,  so 
exquisite  was  their  harmony,  wel- 
comed me." 

She  stopped.  "Go  on,"  said 
Madonna.  "No,"  she  answered, 
"I  can't  tell  you  any  more  about 
that  now.  But  you  remember  how 
hard  it  was  to  rouse  me  from  that 
trance.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it 
was  like  to  me,  that  rousing  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Madonna,  who  had 
only  too  vivid  recollections  of  her 
own  anxiety  on  the  occasion. 

"  Nothing  you  do  to  my  body 
touches  me,"  said  Bopeep;  "it  is 
not  a  faint,  you  know,  and  no  one 
need  trouble  with  cold  water  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  when  Maurice 
came  to  me,  and  entreated  me  to 
awake,  as  he  did  last  night,  then  I 
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heard  his  call  come  up  to  me,  and 
knew  that  it  was  time  to  return. 
And  then  it  was — only  last  night, 
when  his  voice  reached  me  in  the 
other  world  as  I  stood  by  Ariers 
Bide — ^that  I  finally  knew  myself 
wicked  in  not  breaking  the  bond 
between  us." 

"  Well,  well, — "  said  Madonna, 
"  but  tell  me  about  returning.*' 

"  The  call  came  to  me,  and  I  at 
once    approached  the   steps,    and 
prepared  to  descend.    I  hesitated 
and  drew  back  when  I  put  my  foot 
down — ^for  the  chill   of  that  first 
downward    step    struck    into    my 
venr   soul.    •  Ariel   was  with    me, 
and  many  others  whose  forms  were 
aflame  with  warmth  aud  colotir, 
and  whose  voices  were  music.     I 
turned  back,  and  implored  them  to 
let  me  remain  with  them.  No,  it  was 
inevitable ;  I  must  go  down.  '  Gome 
with  me  then,'  I  cried  to  Ariel,  *  I 
cannot  bear  this  cold  alone.'     '  No,' 
he  said,  'I  help  you  to  come  up, 
but  you  must  go  down  alone.'     So 
I  turned  and    resolutely  stepped 
downwards,  facing  the  dark,  and 
bearing  the  increasing  cold  of  each 
step  as  it  struck    into    my    feet. 
Then,  as  I  was  descending,  I  sud- 
denly felt   a   new  warmth    upon 
my  bare  shoulders ;  and  looking  I 
saw   that  Ariel  had  flung  to  me, 
from   where  he  stood   smiling  at 
the  top,  a  kind  of  cloud  of  white 
roses,  which  climg  softly  together, 
and  nestled  warmly  upon  me.   That 
gave  me  courage  to  take  the  last 
step,  and  made  me  able  to  smile 
when  I  awoke;    but  it  hurt  my 
heart  when  Maurice  said,    *Why 
child,     how     happy      you    look,' 
because  I    knew  that    my  happy 
look  came,  not  from  meeting  his 
eyes  as  he  fancied,  but  from  having 
caught  the    glow    of    other  eyes, 
whose  love  light  can  fire  my  own 
as  Maurice's  never  can." 

They  were  silent  after  this. 
Bopeep  put  her  head  back  upon  her 
chair  wearily  and  looked  at  the 


flowers  she  still  held  in  her  hand. 
After  a  little  silence  Madonna 
rose,  walked  restlessly  to  the 
window,  and  then  came  back  to 
her  friend's  side. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  have  already  made  Maurice 
feel  something  of  this,  and  he  is  so 
tender  towards  jou  he  dared  not  ask 
you  about  it  himself.  He  wanted 
me  to  find  out  from  you  what 
made  you  shrink  from  him.  What 
am  I  to  tell  him  ?  " 

"What  I  have  said,"  replied 
Boopeep  wearily  but  resolutely. 

"Be  careful,"  said  Madonna; 
pause  before  you  break  the  heart  of 
such  a  man  as  Maurice  for  the  sake 
of  a — well — a  vision." 

"  Don't  you  turn  against  me, 
Madonna,"  said  Bopeep  in  a  sub- 
dued voice  sadder  than  any  loud 
protest ;  "  I  have  no  fi'iend  but  you 
in  this  heartless  world." 

"You  have  Maurice,"  said 
Madonna  almost  sternly. 

"No,"  said  Bopeep;  "he  will 
not  be  my  friend.  If  he  would,  he 
would  come  straight  to  me  and  try 
to  discover  what  is  right.  He  is  a 
lover  as  men  love  in  this  selfish 
world." 

"He  is  not  selfish!"  exclaimed 
Madonna  hotly. 

"No?"  said  Bopeep,  in  that 
peculiar  voice  of  assent  which 
means  that  discussion  is  at  an  end. 

"And  I  am  really  to  tell  him 
what  you  have  said?"  asked 
Madonna  again,  with  contracting 
brows. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bopeep,  "if  you  will 
be  so  good." 

"  May  you  be  forgiven,"  said 
Madonna,  "  if  you  let  these  hallu- 
cinations of  yours  carry  you  too 
far.  Maurice  may  not  be  a  saint ; 
but  he  is  solid  all  through,  and  you 
will  repent  it  if  you  wound  him 
thoughtlessly." 

"Madonna,"  cried  the  girl, 
starting  up,  "it  is  because  I 
appreciate    Maurice    that    I    am 
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determined  to  do  right  by  him. 
Make  him  understand  that ! " 

''  I  will  if  I  can/'  said  Madonna ; 
"  good-bye,"  and,  gathering  up  her 
her  silken  train,  she  went  out. 

Bopeep  stood  silent  where  she 
was  and  looked  at  the  door 
Madonna  had  closed  behind  her. 
She  knew  that  in  this  first  conscien- 
tious effort  to  follow  the  law  of  her 
nature,  to  obey  the  pure  impidses 
of  her  being,  she  had  weakened 
even  Madonna's  friendship  for  her. 
The  inevitable  pimishment  of  all 
who  obey  inspiration  now  fell  upon 
her — reaction  and  a  sense  of  deep 
despair.  Until  the  hour  came  when 
she  must  dress  for  the  theatre  she 
sat  in  her  room  in  an  attitude  of 
despondency,  which  must  have 
softened  Msbdonna's  heart  could 
she  have  seen  it. 


n. 

''  And  thou  shalt  know  of  things  unknown, 
If  thou  wilt  let  me  rest  between 
The  veiny  lids  whose  fringe  is  thrown 
Orer  thine  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen." 

Faces,  so  many  faces  crowding  in 
upon  her  consciousness. 

That  was  how  it  seemed  to  Bo- 
peep  as  she  came  that  evening  upon 
the  stage  of  the  Otem  Theatre.  She 
looked  round  upon  the  public  which 
applauded  her  and  saw  faces — 
faces. 

She  saw  no  soids.  Doubtless 
some  were  there,  but  hidden  behind 
some  mask  of  affectation  or  con- 
ventionality. Doubtless  there  were 
many  full  of  sweetness  and  affec- 
tion, but  Bopeep  could  not  feel 
them  amid  that  crowd,  which  did 
but  impress  her  with  her  own  isola- 
tion. She  had  raised  her  eyes  with 
a  forlorn  hope  that  she  might  meet 
some  glance  which  woidd  give 
her  strength.  The  coolness  of 
Madonna's  greeting,  and  Maurice's 
strange  glance  at  her  when  he  met 
her  had  chilled  her  heart  as  she 
entered  the  theatre;   and  as  she 


stepped  on  the  stage  she  had  said 
to  nerself,  *'  I  will  look  round  and 
see  if  there  are  none  to  help  and 
encourage  me  in  this  world."  But 
her  eyes  had  learned  to  look  for 
that  brilliant  expression  which  was 
in  Ariel's  face,  and  these  rows  of 
people  ranged  about  the  theatre, 
looking  at  her  with  blind  eyes, 
unable  to  see  her  soul  struggle, — 
theirs  seemed  to  her  to  be  faces, 
and  only  faces. 

"  I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  stood  an 
instant  before  her  audience,  her 
eyes  passing  over  the  crowd  of 
people;  and  on  the  instant  she 
again  resolved  more  passionately 
than  ever  to  live  altogether  for  that 
pale  dream  of  love  which  had  so 
brightened  and  made  glorious  her 
whole  existence. 

As  the  silent  vow  was  registered 
in  her  heart  her  golden  vision  came 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  no 
longer  the  dull  sea  of  human  faces, 
but  the  flower-crowned  beauty  of 
her  phantom  lover.  The  smile 
came  upon  her  lips  which  played 
about  them  when  in  her  ecstacy 
she  outdid  her  own  genius,  and 
brought  melody  as  from  the  very 
soul  of  music  herself. 

"  It  will  not  do,  dear  child,"  said 
Ariel,  with  his  happy  laugh ;  "  you 
must  not  play  bo-peep  between  two 
worlds,  like  this." 

She  heard  his  merry  voice,  and 
yielded  herself  completely  to  him, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
his  musical  laugh  passed  as  it  were 
through  het  soul,  and  put  a  marvel- 
lous sweetness  into  the  notes  she 
drew  from  her  violin.  When  her 
solo  was  over,  she  mechanically 
turned  to  leave  the  stage,  with  her 
eyes  inturned  still  upon  the  vision 
which  inspired  her;  but  she  was 
startled  by  such  an  applause  as  she 
had  never  heard  before.  The  house 
actually  rose  upon  her,  and  the 
^1,  looking  in  her  sudden  arousal 
like  a  frightened  child,  stood  with 
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parted  lips  and  wide-opened  ejes 
gazing  in  wonder  at  the  scene  of 
wild  enthusiasm  before  her.  Her 
presenoe  of  mind  had  totally  de- 
serted her — she  stood  motionless ; 
and  then  suddenly,  with  a  gesture 
of  fear  rather  than  of  acknowledg- 
ment, ran  off  the  stage.  Maurice 
met  her  and  stopped  her.  "  You 
must  go  on  again — ^you  must  give 
them  an  encore.  My  Gk>d,  child, 
what  a  triumph  this  is !  How  proud 
I  am  of  you !  But  you  must  go 
back,  to-night.  They  would  not 
listen  to  anyone  else !" 

''  Oh,  I  cannot,  I  cannot ! "  she 
exclaimed.  '*  Spare  me,  Maurice ! " 
she  entreated,  in  her  distress, 
quite  regardless  of  the  little  crowd 
of  the  habitues  of  the  theatre  which 
had  gathered  about  them.  The 
noise  was  absolutely  deafening, 
from  the  theatre ;  the  house  was 
absolutely  determined  to  have  her. 
Maurice  could  not  resist  her  appeal, 
and  he  motioned  to  the  others 
that  the  opera  shotild  continue; 
but  the  instant  that  the  next  per- 
former appeared  the  noise  grew 
positiTcly  alarming.  Maurice 
turned  pale.  "We  shall  have  a 
riot,"  he  said.  "  If  you  lore  me, 
Bopeep,  give  them  an  encore." 

"I  cannot  go  on,  alone,"  she 
said  sadly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he 
asked,  perplexed. 

"  Ariel  is  not  here,"  she  said. 

"Oh!"  cried  Maurice  with  a 
nianner  that  turned  the  innocent 
eiaculation  into  a  curse.  "  Forget 
these  visions  now  and  remember 
&ctB.  The  theatre  will  be  torn  to 
pieces  if  you  refuse  to  go  on.  What 
does  it  mean,  that  you  should 
refuse  ?  Do  you  want  to  drive  me 
to  distraction  P  Either  it  is  that,  or 
you  are  mad !  " 

She  gave  him  a  strange  look, 
and  then  said,  humbly,  "  I  am  no 
longer  alone,  Ariel  is  here.  I  will 
go  on  again." 

And  taking  up  her  violin,  she 


stepped  before  that  public  which 
seemed  to  her  in  its  selfishness 
more  heartless  and  cruel  than  ever 
before.  Unsupported  by  that 
flower-crowned  being  who  made  her 
strong  by  his  presence,  she  dared 
not  in  her  timidity  have  faced 
their  furious  plaudits.  With  that 
vision  before  ner  she  could  forget 
the  audience,  and  so  find  courage 
and  inspiration  to  once  more  stand 
apparently  alone  upon  the  stage, 
her  violin  in  her  hand,  and  by  a 
few  soft  notes  still  the  intense 
excitement  into  as  intense  a 
silence. 

She  went  trembling  off  the 
stage,  amid  another  thunder  of 
applause.  She  was  overstrung, 
and  held  in  her  that  combination 
of  unnatural  strength  and  over- 
powering weakness  which  is  the 
familiar  accompaniment  of  inspira- 
tion. She  longed  for  a  friend's 
hand  to  put  hers  into.  Maurice 
was  waiting  for  her  at  the  wing. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  as 
she  came  off.  She  half  put  out 
her  own,  and  then,  hesitating, 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  He  was 
looking  at  her  with  a  strange 
expression.  "  Tell  me,  Bopeep,"  he 
said,  "here  amid  this  noise  of 
applause  which  follows  you,  do  you 
love  me,  or  not  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  have  the  truth  in 
few  words,  and  I  have  not  strength 
for  many,"  she  answered,  "  I  do  not 
love  you  as  I  thought  I  did." 

"  like  all  women,  you  are  incap- 
able of  constancy,"  he  said  bitterly. 

"  Don't  say  that !  "  she  cried  with 
a  gesture  of  distress. 

"But  it  is  true,"  answered 
Maurice.  He  had  written  too 
many  plays  to  retain  a  capacity  for 
clear  justice;  play-writing  trains 
the  mind  into  a  habit  of  shallow 
generalising.  "  Tell  me,"  he  said 
suddenly,  ''what  has  changed 
you  ?  " 

"  I  had  never  seen  Ariel  when  I 
said   I   thought    I    loved    you," 
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answered  Bopeep  timidly,  and  yet 
firmly. 

**  Bah !"  exclaimed  Maurice,  a 
heavy  cloud  gathering  on  his  brow 
which  was  very  unusual  there. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  to  give 
place  to  a  phantom  ?''  He  paused, 
and  looked  at  her  face,  downcast, 
pale,  but  resolute.  Then  he  said, 
with  a  bitterness  which  made  every 
word  a  sting,  "  Either  you  are  mad, 
or  you  are  deceiving  me." 

He  turned  away,  leaving  her 
standing  there.  There  were  a  few 
people  near  her,  but  the  business 
of  the  stage  was  now  going  on 
again,  and  the  little  crowd  which 
had  fathered  to  witness  her 
triumph  was  dispersed.  A  sense 
of  intolerable  loneliness  came  upon 
her — a  feeling  of  isolation  which 
she  could  hardly  bear.  ''  How  can 
I  live !"  she  said  to  herself,  "  when 
I  have  no  friend  to  be  pleased  with 
me  ?  Oh,  Maurice,  your  words  will 
kUl  me !" 

Just  then  she  felt  her  hand 
touched  and  drawn  through  some 
protecting  arm.  She  looked  up 
with  a  suddea  shrinking  and  a 
rapid  freezing  of  her  whole  form ; 
for,  if  Bopeep  had  one  greater 
horror  than  another,  it  was  for  the 
empty-headed  class  of  young  dan- 
dies who  hang  about  stage  wings 
and  think  they  have  a  right  to 
make  themselves  agreeable  to  any- 
one who  braves  the  footlights. 
Several  of  this  sort,  passing  friends 
of  Maurice's,  or  of  some  of  the  actors, 
frequented  the  Gem;  but  they 
would  as  soon  have  made  love  to 
the  North  Pole  itself  as  to  Bopeep. 
So  that  this  friendly  liberty  startled 
her  the  more  by  its  unusualness. 

She  was  half  surprised,  half 
puzzled,  when  she  found  it  was 
Mr.  Litton  who  had  taken  her  arm 
in  his.  He  was  looking  at  her  very 
seriously.  She  had  always  avoided 
him  as  a  tiresome  elderly  fop ;  but 
now  she  remembered  the  flowers 
he  had  brought  her ;  and,  besides, 


he    looked    so     serious    and    so 
gentle. 

"How  tired  you  are,"  he  said. 
"  It  was  too  cruel  of  them  to  make 
you  play  again." 

In  reality  he  knew  very  well — 
having  been  close  by  all  the  time — 
that  it  was  the  words  which  had 
passed  between  her  and  Maurice, 
which  had  made  her  into  the  ghost 
of  a  lily  that  she  was. 

"No  —  not  cruel,"  she  said. 
"  They  think  it  is  a  kindness  to 
overpower  a  small  creature  as  they 
do.  But  oh,  Mr.  Litton,  how  blind 
and  selfish  and  cold  this  world  is — 
how  I  wish  I  could  find  my  way 
out  of  it." 

"  You  have  found  your  way  out 
of  it,"  said  Mr.  Litton.  "  I  have 
been  searching  for  beauty  all  my 
life,  and  if  I  had  seen  but  one 
fragment  of  what  you  have  seen  I 
would  defy  the  world." 

"  Would  you  ?"  she  said,  looking 
up  doubtfully  at  him.  "Even 
when  it  has  claims  upon  you?" 

He  knew  she  was  thinking  of 
Maurice.  "  Child,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  an  artist.  An  artist  gives  his 
soul  and  his  dreams  to  t^e  world 
— he  need  not  give  his  life 
also." 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked 
across  at  Maurice.  He  was  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  wings,  with  a 
weaiy  look  on  his  face  which  made 
him  seem  very  handsome.  It  had 
come  to  a  strange  pass  with  the 
flower-faced  violimst  when  this  man 
had  become  to  her  the  special 
bondage  of  her  life.  A  little  while 
ago  she  thought  him  the  only  man 
in  the  world — she  still  thought 
him  so,  indeed :  the  difference  was 
that  she  herself  had  seen  another 
world,  and  measured  herself  and 
her  love  by  another  standard. 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?"  she  said, 
low,  to  herself,  almost  unconscious, 
so  unobtrusive  was  his  sympathy, 
that  Mr.  Litton  was  close  besiae 
her.    "  I  have  promised :  if  he  will 
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not  release  me,  I  must  keep  my 
promise." 

**  And  die  m  keeping  it  P"  said 
Mr.  Litton,  in  a  voice  as  low. 

"Why  not?"  she  answered 
quietly.  He  had  so  naturally 
miished  her  thought  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  as  strange  to  give  him 
her  confidence.  "  Why  not  ?  I 
have  no  fear  of  death:  Ariel  will 
help  me  to  die." 

"  Then  you  are  very  happy," 
said  Mr.  Litton.  They  had  moved 
on,  farther  away  from  the  stage, 
and  had  paused  near  a  great 
mirror.  The  Gem  was  exquisitely 
fitted,  and  Maurice  liked  it  to  look 
like  a  drawing-room..  The  bottom 
of  the  mirror  was  banked  with 
fresh  flowers  which  were  reflected 
in  it.  Mr.  Litton,  glancing  up,  saw 
behind  these  flowers  a  girl,  in  white, 
with  dim  eyes  set  in  a  pale  face ; 
her  hand  rested  on  the  arm  of  an 
elderly  dandy  —  himself.  The 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind 
— how  was  it  that  this  girl,  young, 
beautiful  even  in  her  pallor,'f uU  of 
genius,  now  just  crowned  with 
&umph,  should  feel  no  fear  of 
death  ; — ^while  to  this  made-up, 
worn-out  creature  at  her  side  the 
idea  of  death  was  a  thing  of  terror  ? 
Puzzled  and  interested  he  looked 
again  at  her — ^forgetting  to  scan 
every  point  of  himself  in  the  glass, 
and  admire  his  own  strut  out  of 
the  comer  of  his  eye,  after  his 
usual  &«hion.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Madonna  came  out 
of  her  dressing-room,  wrapped  in 
her  furs. 

She  stopped  on  the  threshold  to 
look  at  them.  "  I  declare,"  she  ex- 
claimed to  herself,  "  I  have  really 
helped  that  dear  old  fellow.  He 
looks  positively  nice  at  this  mo- 
ment— there  is  a  peep  of  his  own 
spirit  to  be  seen  through  the  rouge 
and  gallantry.  Little  Bopeep  can 
work  miracles,  that  is  plam.  But 
she  is  terribly  tired.  I  must  take 
her  home.     Come,"  she  said  aloud, 


advancing  to  them,  '^  I  am  going 
to  take  this  triumphant  child 
away ;  don't  you  see  how  white 
and  weary  she  is,  Mr.  Litton  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  he  said ;  "  and 
I  am  very  glad  you  are  taking  her 
home." 

He  saw  them  out  to  Madonna's 
carriage;  then  said  good  night, 
and  walked  to  his  own  house 
through  the  streets,  forgetful  of 
his  dress  shoes,  which  he  ordi- 
narily considered  it  sacrilege  to 
walk  in. 

Madonna  left  Bopeep  at  her  own 
door.  Thev  were  silent  all  the 
way,  and  the  girl  felt  timid,  not 
knowing  whether  Madonna  was 
angry  with  her.  As  the  carriage 
stopped  she  nerved  herself  to  say, 
"  Have  you  spoken  to  Maurice  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Madonna.  "  I 
told  him  what  you  had  said.  He 
takes  it  as  I  suppose  any  man 
would.  I  don't  know  what  you 
are  to  do  with  him,  but  I  must 
leave  him  to  you  now,  because  I 
don't  understand  your  position 
myself.  I  find  it  as  difficult  as  he 
does,  when  he  is  talking  to  me,  to 
understand  how  a  vision  can  inter- 
fere with  your  relations  to  him. 
But  when  I  am  with  you,  I  feel 
you  so  much  in  earnest  that  my 
common-sense  is  at  a  loss.  I  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  matter.  He 
is  coming  to  you  to-morrow  after- 
noon. You  must  tell  him  all  your- 
self." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Bopeep  with 
a  quaint  humility,  ''and  thank 
you." 

Madonna  drew  her  back  and 
kissed  her  with  all  her  old  warmth. 
Truth  to  tell,  she  was  not  changed, 
but  only  puzzled  beyond  her  ca- 
pacity. 

Through  the  weary  night  the 
girl  endured  a  deep  dejection, 
which  resulted  partly  from  the 
strain  of  the  evening,  and  partly 
from  the  anticipation  of  her  inter- 
view with  Maurice.      Fortunately 
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for  her,  she  had  not  to  wait  through 
the  long  morning  hours  as  she  had 
expected.  Her  old  nurse  carried 
away  the  untasted  breakfast,  and 
left  her  for  her  customary  hours  of 
practice.  "  Come  to  me,  Ariel ! " 
cried  Bopeep  aloud ;  and  she  took 
her  violin  and  began  to  draw  from 
it  some  sad  sighing  notes.  Almost 
instantly  her  face  brightened,  and 
her  eyes  shone  with  a  look  which 
is  never  seen  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
visionary.  Just  as  her  very  soul 
was  growing  rapt  in  ecstacy  she 
heard  Maurice's  knock  at  her  outer 
door.  A  moment  more  and  he 
was  by  her  side.  Bapt  as  she  was, 
she  climg  to  her  vision.  Instead 
of  turning  to  welcome  Maurice, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  held  out 
her  hands  to  the  gay  figure  of  her 
other-world  lover.  "  Ariel,"  she 
cried  aloud,  '*  help  me  through  this 
torture!  Tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do.  Matirice,"  she  went  on,  ris- 
ing, and  speaking  quickly,  "  I  am 
glad — so  glad  to  see  you.'  Let  us 
speak  out  our  hearts  without  fear. 
Ariel  is  here  too.  He  wishes  me 
to  speak  my  heart  honestly.  Will 
you  release  me  from  my  engage- 
ment ?  " 

"No,"  said  Maurice,  with  a 
sullenness  which  he  could  not  dis- 
guise, "  why  should  I  ?  You  must 
marry  somebody :  a  girl  like  you 
can't  go  on  in  a  public  life  and  live 
alone.  I  can  take  care  of  you ;  why 
not  many  me?  I  am  speaking 
roughly,  I  know ;  but  you  wish  ns 
to  speak  out  our  hearts,  and  you 
have  made  my  heart  rough  with 
your  whims  and  fancies.  Two 
months  ago  you  professed  to  love 
me.  You  don't  seem  to  have  any 
other  lover  now;  why  should  I 
release  you  ?  " 

"Maurice,"  she  said,  catching 
his  arm  suddenly,  "do  you  truly 
mean  to  say  you  cannot  see  him  f 
He  is  as  substantial  and  as  clear 
as  you  yourself — and  oh,  so  beau- 
tiful ! " 


Her  earnest  action  startled 
Maurice  inexpressibly.  He  looked 
quickly  round  as  though  expecting 
to  see  a  ghost  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. Then  he  shook  the  feeling 
off  with  an  effort.  "Bah!"  he 
said,  ''if  you  see  phantoms,  what 
does  it  matter?  Genius  is  sister 
to  eccentricity;  but  you  can't 
expect  me  to  accept  a  phantom  as 
my  rival.  Be  reasonable  if  you 
can,  just  for  a  moment,  and  you 
will  see  how  ridiculous  a  position 
you  place  me  in." 

"  It  is  not  ridiculous,"  said  Bo- 
peep,  "  it  is  inevitable.  I  shall  die 
if  I  am  false  to  Ariel,  because  it  is 
he  who  can  inspire  me  and  give  me 
life.  But,  if  you  will  not  release 
me,  I  am  willing.  I  know  I  have 
promised,  and  I  will  fulfil  my 
promise  if  you  wish." 

"  How  can  you  justify  yourself 
in  taking  this  extraordinary  posi- 
tion ? "  asked  Maurice,  looking 
hard  at  her,  and  trying  to  speak 
calmly. 

"  Bv  your  own  creed — that  one 
should  be  true  to  one's  strongest 
affection,  and  obey  the  law  of  one's 
being,"  she  answered  quickly.  "  I 
would  give  everything  I  have  to 
make  you  my  friend,  Maurice; 
there  is  no  one  in  this  world  for 
whom  I  care  as  I  do  for  you — ^I 
spoke  truth  when  I  told  you  so. 
But  since  I  said  it  music  has  lifted 
me  into  another  state — Ariel  has 
come  to  me  out  of  the  very  heart 
of  music,  and  completed  my  exis- 
tence. I  cannot  exist  without 
him." 

"  And  all  this  you  say  seriously  ?  " 
said  Maurice. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  for 
answer.  They  were  wells  of 
pathos,  of  emotion,  of  passion. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  deceiv- 
ing me,"  said  Maurice,  looking 
down  into  those  sad  eyes.  "  You 
are  true,  I  believe;  mdeed,  the 
world  would  rock  under  me  if 
I  could  believe   otherwise.     But^ 
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Bopeep,  yoTi  are  overstraiiied,  your 
brain  is  excited." 

She  put  up  her  hand  with  a  ges- 
tttre  of  despair.  "Can  I  never 
convince  you  that  there  is  another 
world  besides  that  which  you  walk 
about  in  ?  I  will !"  she  exclaimed 
suddenly,  and  drew  herself  up  with 
the  action  of  a  sibyl.  Maurice 
was  startled,  awed  by  the  flame  in 
her  face,  and  the  intumed  look  in 
her  strange  grey  eyes.  "  What  is 
it,  Ariel  P"  she  said,  and  seemed  to 
listen.  Then  suddenly  she  ap- 
proached close  to  Maurice.  "Where 
is  that  paper  ?"  she  asked  of  him. 
He  stood  motionless,  fascinated  bv 
the  straight  gaze  of  her  eyes,  which 
had  grown  glazed  and  fixed,  and 
had  no  recognition  in  them.  Quick 
as  lightning  she  had  put  her  hand 
in  his  breast  pocket,  drawn  out  a 
pocket-book,  and,  before  he  could 
stop  her,  was  hurriedly  yet  reso- 
lutely turning  over  the  papers  in 
it.     She  drew  one  out. 

Maurice  started  forward  and 
tried  to  catch  her  hand,  but  she 
evaded  him,  and  instantly  flung  it 
into  the  hot  centre  of  the  fire. 
Maurice  stood  aghast,  gazing  at 
the  instant  evanishment  of  the 
paper.  Bopeep  refastened  the  book 
and  gave  it  him. 

"  Ariel  has  done  that,"  she  said ; 
"  he  has  saved  you  from  yourself. 
Do  you  not  realise  his  existence 
now  ?" 

She  spoke  slowly,  with  a  weary 
utterance,  and  in  a  moment  after 
began  to  tremble.  Then  her  eyes 
slowly  regained  a  living  look. 

Beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
Maurice's  brow.  He  felt  as  if 
turned  to  stone.  The  burning  of 
that  paper  was  like  the  lifting  of 
an  iron  bond  from  his  soul,  although 
it  reduced  him  to  despair.  It  was 
a  forged  cheque  upon  an  insurance 
company  of  which  he  was  an  officer. 
Expensive  tastes  and  a  liking  to  see 
the  Gem  look  like  a  drawing-room, 
added  to   a  great  lack  of  mana- 


gerial ability,  had  brought  his  affairs 
to  a  crisis.  He  had  convinced  him- 
self that  this  temporary  appropria- 
tion of  the  company's  money  was 
justifiable,  as  he  relied  upon  Bo- 
peep herself,  in  her  great  and  in- 
creasing popularity,  to  make  a  great 
success  at  the  Gem.  He  expected 
to  pull  through  the  trouble,  and 
repay  the  company,  keeping  the 
secret  locked  in  his  own  breast  of 
how  he  had  met  the  dire  extremity. 
But  now — now  that  the  secret  was 
torn  from  him,  he  felt  its  full 
horror,  felt  that  that  scrap  of  paper 
could  never  be  rewritten  without 
an  unbearable  scar  upon  his  con- 
science. Yet  it  was  his  last  des- 
pairing effort  to  escape  ruin,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  others. 
He  started,  and  tried  to  speak — 
but  he  had  to  moisten  his  lips  first. 
"Tell  me,"  he  said,  hurriedly, 
"before  you  awake;  if  Ariel  can 
see  my  secret,  and  can  destroy  my 
plans,  can  he  not  help  -me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  very  softly,  "  he 
^  help  you,"  and  Sen  ruUing 
her  eyes  as  though  she  had  been 
asleep,  she  said,  "  Oh,  how  tired  I 
am ! " 

"Do  you  know  what  you  have 
been  doing  ? "  he  asked,  leading 
her  to  a  chair  into  which  she 
dropped  languidly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said, "  I  feel  confused, 
but  I  know  I  have  burnt  some  paper 
that  Ariel  wished  burned.  Maurice," 
she  said  with  a  sudden  air  of 
alarm,  "was  it  yours?  Have  J 
done  any  harm  ?  Have  I  made  you 
angry?" 

He  dropped  on  his  knees  at  her 
side  and  kissed  her  hand.  "  You 
have  been  my  good  angel,"  he  said, 
and  then  added  abrupUy, "  Bopeep, 
I  release  you  utterly,  if  you  wish  it ; 
you  are  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air 
to  soar  at  your  will ;  but  remember 
I  can  never  help  being  your  slave." 
"  How  ffood  you  are,"  she  said 
with  a  divme  snule,  and  then  leaned 
her  head  back  and  closed  her  eyes. 
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She  seemed  hardly  conscious. 
Maurice  rose  softly  to  go ;  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  bear  no  more. 
"Please  give  me  my  violin,"  she 
said  suddenly,  as  she  heard  him 
move.  He  gave  it  to  her,  and  lan- 
guidly she  d^ew  the  bow  across  it, 
and  began  to  extract  from  it  a 
strange,  sobbing  music,  which  had 
a  strain  of  subdued  rejoicing 
underneath  that  cut  Maurice  to  the 
heart.  He  felt  that  it  was  her  ode 
to  liberty.  He  looked  back  from 
the  door  at  her.  The  heavy  lids 
had  closed  over  her  eyes.  With  a 
sigh  he  went  out,  to  face  the  over- 
whelming; difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded him. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  had 
gone  that  Mr.  Litton  climbed  the 
stairs  to  Bopeep's  little  front  door, 
to  inquire  after  the  young  violinist's 
health.  Her  pale  face  had  haunted 
him  all  night.  The  old  nurse 
answered  his  summons. 

"  Oh,  my  young  lady  is  as  well  as 
usual,  sir,"  said  she.  "  Will  you 
come  in  ?  "  she  added,  mindful  of 
Bopeep's  delight  in  the  flowers  that 
Mr.  Litton  had  brought  with  him 
the  day  before.  "  She  is  practising 
in  the  parlour.  I'm  sure  she'd  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

Guided  by  the  sweet  sound  of 
Bopeep's  violin,  Mr.  Litton  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
she  was.  She  turned  instantly 
that  he  entered.  There  was  a 
marvellous  light  in  her  grey  eyes, 
and  she  held  out  both  her  hands 
to  him.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you,"  she  said,  with  a  joyous  laugh. 
"Ariel  has  been  waiting  for  you. 
Mr.  Litton,  are  you  very  rich  ?  " 

"  Eaiher,"  he  said,  amused  at  her 
childish  manner. 

"  Will  you  lend  Maurice  a  great 
deal  of  money  r  He  has  said 
nothing  to  me,  and  I  know  nothing ; 
but  Ariel  has  filled  me  with  the 
feeling  that  he  is  in  trouble  with 
the  theatre,  and  is  in  despeiate 
need  of  monev  now." 


"  I  should  hardly  have  supposed 
it,"  said  Mr.  Litton,  looking  very 
grave. 

"  But  it  is  so,  I  feel  it  so,"  said 
Bopeep  earnestly ; "  and  Mr.  Litton,, 
if  you  will  save  liim  now,  and  will 
help  him  through  this  time,  it  wiU 
come  all  right  for  him  and  you^ 
because  Anel  and  I  are  going  to 
make  the  theatre  pay." 

She  spoke  with  the  most  child- 
like delight,  her  hands  clasped,  her 
grey  eyes  sufhised.  Mr.  Litton 
wondered  whence  had  come  all  this 
glow,  transforming  the  pale  girl  of 
last  night  into  the  bright  creature 
of  this  morning.  He  did  not  know 
the  secret  of  her  regained  freedom. 

"  If  it  will  please  you  and  your 
Ariel,"  he  answered  with  a  smile, 
which  made  his  face  almost  hand* 
some,  "  I  will  do  anything  you 
like." 

"Oh,  it  will  please  us  if  you 
will  save  Maurice,"  cried  Bopeep. 
"  We  will  play  for  you — oh,  won- 
derfuUy ! " 

"  I  believe  it ! "  said  Mr.  Litton, 
"  and  I  am  sure  with  your  suooess 
the  theatre  ought  soon  to  recover. 
I  shall  tell  Maurice  he  must  double 
the  prices  of  the  seats.  Shall  I  go 
over  to  the  theatre  now,  and  see 
him?" 

"  Oh,  do  ! "  cried  Bopeep  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight.  "  How  good 
you  are,  Mr.  Litton.  Do  you  Imow 
I  am  going  to  play  better  than  I 
ever  have  played  in  my  life,  to- 
night ! " 

She  took  up  her  violin  again 
with  a  loving  touch,  as  Mr.  Litton 
left  the  room  to  do  something 
which  a  week  ago  he  would  have 
laughed  to  scorn — put  money  into 
a  shaky  concern — a  theatre  which 
did  not  pay.  But  Bopeep's 
witchery  had  turned  his  head  ;  he 
had  begun  to  forget  himself,  and 
to  take  a  new  interest  in  other  lives. 
He  found  Maurice  at  the  theatre, 
with  a  strange  broken  look  on  his 
face.    He  succeeded  in  hinting  what 
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he  suspected,  the  insolvent  state  of 
theatre;  Maurioe  was  hardly  sur- 
prised at  his  knowledge,  for  he  had 
not  jet  sufficiently  recovered  from 
hifi  amazement  at  Ariel's  inter- 
ference in  his  affairs  to  go  through 
a  sinular  emotion  again.  But  he 
accepted  Mr.  Litton's  offer  to  pur- 
chase part  proprietorship  of  the 
theatre,  and  put  immediate  capital 
into  it.  Thus  the  crisis  was  averted, 
and  none  but  Mkurice  knew  to  what 
a  precipice  edge  it  had  driven  him. 
Mr.  Litton  regarded  his  invest- 
ment with  some  interest,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  purchasing  part 
of  a  theatre  at  which  Bopeep  was 
engaged  was  like  leasing  a  small 
portion  of  heaven.  He  accepted  a 
stage  box  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  went  after  <£nner  that  evening 
to  the  theatre  with  so  much 
cariosity  to  hear  Bopeep  surpass 
herself  as  she  had  promised,  that 
he  quite  forgot  to  rouge. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Mr.  Lit- 
ton," exclaimed  Madonna,  coming 
abruptly  upon  him  in  the  green- 
room, ''that  you  look  so  extra- 
ordinarily happy  ?  " — "  and  hand- 
some," she  was  about  to  add,  but 
hesitated,  fearing  to  offend  him. 

'*  I  am  trying  to  interpret  some 
of  your  enigmas  of  yesterday 
morning,"  he  answered.  "  Trying 
to  discover  whether  there  is  a  fluid 
medium  in  which  one  can  work — in 
short,  whether  it  is  possible  to  be 
an  artist  in  life." 

'^  Oh,  it  is  possible,  I  assure  you," 
said  Madonna.  ''  But  what  have 
you  got  there  ?" 

"  Only  some  flowers,"  he  an- 
swered rather  shamefacedly,  ''for 
Bopeep  after  her  solo." 

''  And  none  for  me  f"  asked  the 
beautiful  actress,  gaily.  "  Well,  I 
forpve  you,  for  I  would  as  soon  be 
jealous  of  a  seraph  as  of  Bopeep. 
And,  indeed,  I  mean  to  slip  into  a 
stage  box,  and  fling  her  a  bouquet 
myself.  I  rather  fancy  she  may 
be   drowned  in    flowers,  for   her 


triumph  last  night  has  suggested 
the  idea  of  bouquets  to  a  good 
many  gentlemen  who  daren't  con- 
gratulate her  in  any  other  way. 
And  Maurice  has  got  a  great  basket 
of  stephanotis  which  he  means  to 
have  handed  up  to  her  over  the 
footlights.  By  the  way,  what  has 
come  to  Maurice?  He  is  in  such 
wild  spirits  to-night  as  I  have  not 
seen  hun  in  for  months  P" 

"Perhaps  that  is  some  of  my 
artistic  handiwork,"  said  Mr.  Lit- 
ton; but  Madonna  did  not  hear 
him,  for  she  had  gone  off  abruptly 
with  one  of  her  numerous  aa- 
mirers. 

Mr.  Litton  went  on  into  his  box 
carrying  with  him  the  flowers  which 
he  had  bought  to-day,  not  only  to 
gaze  at  for  his  own  delight,  but 
also  for  the  delight  of  another  life 
which  had  imparted  some  of  its 
glow  and  glory  to  his  own. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  very 
spirit    of  music  had    entered  the 
tifieatre  that  night.    To  Bopeep  it 
appeared  as  if  Ariel  had  come  in  his 
strength  and  joy  to  shower  sweet- 
ness   through    her    happy   hands 
upon  the  listening    people.      The 
audience  insisted  upon  an  encore ; 
and  Bopeep,  full    of  the  radiant 
courage     of    her    flower-crowned 
lover,  did  not  hesitate  to  still  the 
applause  by  again  advancing.     She 
wandered    out    of  the    music    of 
the  opera  into  a  dim  dream  melody, 
intensely    soft    and  sweet,  which 
made  Maurice's  eyes  grow  clouded; 
for    it    sounded  to    him  like  the 
voice    of    that    Ariel    whose  true 
vision  had  been  his  salvation.    And 
when  the  last  faint  tremor  of  that 
music    fell    upon    the  ear  of  the 
crowded  house,  there  was  silence 
for  a  moment  until  the  spell  was 
loosed,  and  then,  with  the  burst  of 
applause,  came  at  Bopeep's  feet  a 
shower   of    bouquets — a  cloud  of 
flowers.     Her  success  was    made 
an  accepted  fact  this  night,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  people  knew 
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that  the  Spirit  of  Music  loTed  the 
Mower  Queen  as  only  one  essence 
of  beauty  can  love  another.  Bo- 
peep  stood  on  that  stage  which  she 
had  won  as  her  own,  with  her  eyes 
not  on  the  faces  that  leaned  towards 
her,  but  on  the  flower-faces  which 
fell  at  her  feet.      There  were  so 


many  that  she  could  not  gather 
them,  and  when  at  last  she  went 
off  the  stage  with  flushed  face  and 
sparkling  eyes,  looking  a  very 
witch,  Maurice  noticed  with  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  that  she  carried  in  her 
own  hands  only  his  basket  of 
stephanotis. 

Mabel  Collins. 
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IN  THE  WRONG  PLACE. 


A  SESPSCTABLE  maft  of  plain 
habits,  by  the  daily  exercise  of 
some  ayocation,  succeeds  in  paying 
his  way.  Those  terrible  dogs  of 
war,  the  butcher  and  baker,  are 
held  in  leash  at  a  respectful 
distance  by  a  regular  liquidation 
of  their  claims.  Our  friend  finds 
that,  after  payment  of  his  house- 
hold expenses,  the  schooling  of  his 
children,  the  premium  of  his  life 
insurance,  he  has  by  dint  of  care- 
fulness a  very  slender  margin  to 
spare.  Every  duty  performed,  he 
at  length  allows  hunself  to  dream 
a  little  of  the  gratification  of  those 
higher  tastes  which  the  necessary 
routine  of  earning  a  livelihood 
leaves  so  little  time  even  to  con- 
template. Some  of  the  furniture 
of  tne  house  is  showing  signs  of 
wear,  but  next  year's  earnings  will 
meet  that  need  in  reasonable  time ; 
the  small  present  siurplus  may  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  few 
long-wished-for  hooks,  a  musical 
instrument,  or  a  picture.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  a  trifle  left  for  a 
present  for  a  friend  or  relation,  or 
to  go  towards  next  year's  holiday. 
He  takes  up  the  newspaper  to 
find  the  name  of  the  publisher  of 
a  work  he  has  decided  to  buy  ;  his 
attention  is  suddenly  caught  hy 
the  heading  of  a  column,  "  Awful 
destitution  at  the  East  End,"  or 
"The  Poor  of  our  large  cities 
during  a  hard  winter,"  and  the 
little  cup  of  bliss  he  was  raising 
to  his  lips  is  rudely  dashed  to  the 
ground.  First,  the  thriU  of  pity, 
sympathy,  commiseration,  touches 
his  heart,  as  it   has  often  done 


before  ;  then  he  thinks  regretfully 
of  the  pleasures  to  whidi,  after 
some  seK-denial,  he  was  about  to 
treat  himself.  Such  expressions 
as  "necessary  play,"  "recreation 
a  religious  duty,"  occur  to  his 
mind,  and  he  feels  he  must  shut 
out  from  himself  something  of  the 
suffering  of  the  world,  if  he  is  to 
have  the  necessary  peace  of  mind 
for  the  pursuit  of  culture  or  art, 
or  the  pleasure  of  imaginative 
thought. 

In  his  train  of  ideas  comes  up  the 
memory  of  poor's  rates  and  taxes 
faithfully  paid,  and  his  first  sense 
of  pity  changes  to  a  grievance, 
that  when  a  man  has  done  his  best 
at  work,  and  paid  up  what  has 
been  demanded  of  him,  he  cannot 
be  allowed  to  sit  down  in  peace  for 
a  moment  without  being  worried 
by  cries  of  distress  just  outside. 
What  business  have  people,  he 
thinks  to  himself,  to  be  so  utterly 
uneconomical  as  to  let  themselves 
get  into  such  a  state  of  destitution? 
They  knew  winter  would  come; 
why  did  they  not  look  out  for  work 
which  would  keep  them  in  food  and 
firing  through  it  ?  When  he  him- 
self was  out  of  employment  for  a 
time,  he  remembers,  it  was  a  period 
of  hardship,  but  the  keenness  of 
the  struggle  sharpened  his  faculties 
in  their  effort  to  discover  remu- 
nerative work.  Why  cannot  these 
giople  look  out  for  themselves? 
e  complained  to  no  one  in  his  hard 
times.  Our  friend  begins  to  grow 
angry,  and  what's  the  good  of  pay- 
ing rates  and  taxes,  he  says  to  him- 
seu,  if  this  pitiful  state  of  things  is 
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to  go  on  just  the  same  ?  The  parish 
allowance  is  either  enough  to  sup- 
port life,  and  there  are  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  for  the  sick;  or  it 
is  not  enough  to  support  life,  and 
the  Goyemment  and  the  parochial 
officers  should  see  to  it.  What 
can  a  private  individual  do  ?  The 
Government  can  take  the  best  ex- 
perience and  advice,  and  it  has  the 
power  to  give  effect  to  its  plans ; 
why  should  distress  like  this  be 
ringing  its  cries  at  the  door  o{  a 
private  individual  who  wants  to  be 
quiet  ?  Our  friend  opens  one  of  his 
old  books  to  see  if  quiet  people 
were  bothered  in  such  a  way  in 
former  times,  or  to  find  a  refuge 
from  these  modem  perplexities; 
and  he  stumbles  upon  the  fact 
that  Solon  had  foreseen  similar 
difficulties,  and  provided  against 
them.  Anyone  failing  to  support 
his  parents  was  counted  infamous, 
and  subject  to  disabilities ;  so  was 
the  spendthrift ;  the  sluggard  was 
liable  to  prosecution  by  anyone 
who  chose  to  impeach  him;  a 
yearly  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
the  manner  in  which  each  citizen 
maintained  himself. 

Then  our  friend  turns  to  his 
newspaper  again,  and  reads  of 
thinly-clad  barefooted  people  wait- 
ing several  hours  outside  a  soup- 
kitchen  in  the  hope  of  a  dole  of 
soup,  and  of  the  boiling  not  being 
sufficient  to  go  round,  and  of  hun- 
dreds being  sent  away  hungry  and 
cold  as  they  came. 

And  now  the  man  feels  sickness 
of  heart  mingle  with  his  anger, 
and  he  hates  this  modem  life  that 
is  so  full  of  contradictions.  The 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world — 
his  thought  works  in  this  ill- 
jointed  train — the  power  of  steam 
practically  utilised  within  a  cen- 
tury, and  supposed  to  add  mani- 
fold to  man*s  power  of  production 
— grain  pouring  in  without  stint 
from  boundless  areas  of  harvest  all 
over  the   world — and  yet  in  the 


very  centre  of  commerce  this  ex- 
tremity of  destitution  !  What  is 
the  meaning  of  it  ?  says  our  friend 
to  himself,  and  his  evening's  en- 
joyment of  his  books  or  music  is 
spoiled  by  the  fever  of  his  brain 
and  disturbance  of  his  heart.  Less 
oppressive  to  the  sympathetic  ima- 
gination, the  sharp  famine  which 
carries  away  thousands  at  one  fell 
swoop,  than  the  incessant  recur- 
rence of  the  weary  wail  of  destitu- 
tion. He  thinks  one  moment  of  the 
shop  windows  full  of  every  fashion- 
able luxury  and  novelty  to  tempt  the 
rich ;  and  he  thanks  heaven  that 
he  is  a  plain  man.  Then  his  mood 
changes,  and  he  feels  that  his  own 
love  of  beauty  is  not  wicked  in  it- 
self, and  that  it  is  only  the  frivolity 
and  wastefulness  of  modem  life 
that  is  reprehensible ;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  articles  of  real  beauty 
stimulates  wholesome  manufacture, 
which  remunerates  those  engaged 
in  it,  while  affording  them  an 
honest  occupation  and  one  which 
adds  to  the  common  good  in  every 
way.  There  is  plenty  of  labour 
yet  to  spare,  with  the  immense 
multiplication  of  its  power  which 
is  due  to  machinery.  Why  is  so 
little  of  it  turned  to  the  benefit  of 
these  starvelings  who  will  wait 
hours  for  a  bowl  of  rudely-made 
soup  ?  These  very  hours  of  wait- 
ing for  the  soup  suggest  a  thought 
to  him :  had  they  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  wait  ?  Was  there  no- 
thing in  which  they  could  have  been 
employing  their  time,  and  so  earn- 
ing a  right  to  have  the  bowl  of 
soup  whenever  they  chose  ?  Dirt  is 
but  matter  in  the  wrong  place; 
wherever  a  human  being  repre- 
sents a  residuum,  or  a  surplus,  or 
something  that  cannot  be  utilised, 
or  of  which  the  absence  is  preferred 
to  the  presence,  he  must  surely  be 
in  the  wrong  place  too.  It  is  not 
the  matter  that  is  wrong,  but  the 
place ;  this  logical  conclusion  sets 
our    bothered    friend  on  a   fresh 
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track  of  thought,  and  he  puts  to 
himself  a  series  of  questions  some- 
thing after  the  simple  manner  of 
the  ancient  Mangnall. 

What  is  a  city  ?    An  aggrega- 
tion of    buildings  for  habitation, 
and  for  the  manu^ture  and  distri- 
bution of    goods.      What  is  the 
^culiaritj  of  the  area  of  a  city  as 
compared    with    a    corresponding 
tract  of    country?      That  in  the 
case  of  the  city  the  ground  is  not  to 
be  seen,  being  covered  with  houses. 
Was  this  the  case  with  the  most 
ancient  cities  ?    No,  their  arqa  was 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
population.     What  difference  thus 
arises  between  ancient  and  modem 
cities  as  regards  the  mode  of  life 
within  them  P     In  ancient  cities 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  could  be 
provided  within  the  walls ;   there 
yrere  cattle  to  milk  and  to  slay, 
fruits  to  be  grown,   grain  to  be 
reaped.     The  necessaries  came,  to 
a  large  extent  at  least,  from  within; 
luxuries  and  rarities  were  commo- 
dities that  came  by  exchange,  and 
from  without.     Into  a  modem  city 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  must  come 
from  without :  an  ancient  city  was, 
so  to  speak,  city  and  country  too, 
and  could  support  itself  during  the 
beleaguerment  of  years.    A  modem 
city  would  be  reduced  to  tinned- 
meats  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
But  does  not  the  improvement  in  the 
means  of  carriage  altogether  neu- 
tralise the  disadvantage  to  a  modern 
city   of   its   absence   of    harvest? 
It  does  so,  and  more,  to  the  rich, 
whom  the  modem  system  endows 
with  powers  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  correspondingly  wealthy  of 
former  times.     But  does  not  the 
poor  man  partake  of  these  ^wers  ? 
Is  it    not    cheaper   for   him,    for 
instance,  to  make  a   journey  by 
rail  than  to  walk  ?   No,  for  to  walk 
uses  up  energy  when  it  is  to  spare, 
and  only  as  it  is  to  spare.     To  go 
by  rail  absorbs  a  fixed  and  definite 
portion  of    the    results    of    past 


energy,  which  may  not  bo  to  spare 
at  any  given  moment,  for  it  may 
not  have  been  possible  to  make  the 
energy  available  for  the  result 
required. 

The  modem  system  can  only 
accept  specific  energy  from  the 
dwellers  m  the  city ;  did  the  ancient 
system  afford  room  for  the  casual 
energy,  even  of  the  lowest  class, 
being  made  remunerative  ?  If  the 
modem  helot  is  starving,  he  must 
either  discover  definite  employment 
which  will  remunerate  him,  or  go 
on  the  parish,  or  must  appeal  to 
the  benevolent,  and  agitate  minds 
that  prefer  to  remain  tranquil,  with 
a  cry  for  soup.  The  ancient  hind, 
bred  up  more  hardly,  could  when 
in  desperation  pluck  winter  berries 
from  tne  trees,  or  scratch  a  root 
out  of  the  ground,  or  catch  a  fish, 
or  snare  smaU  game,  or  beg  a  drink 
of  milk  from  a  farm,  or  the  few 
grains  that  lie  on  a  barn  floor. 
The  modem  city  starveling  is 
aware  that  winter  berries  do  not 
grow  in  his  neighbourhood,  but 
are  only  imported  at  a  high  price 
for  the  decoration  of  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy.  Roots,  fish,  wild 
game,  are  all  obtainable  only  at  so 
much  a  pound ;  milk  and  grain  are 
in  the  hands  of  keen  purveyors, 
not  of  homely  farm  servants. 
They  have  the  value,  not  of  the 
overflow  from  a  profuse  store  close 
bv,  but  of  the  added  labour  of 
their  transit,  from  grower  to  rail, 
rail  to  ship,  ship  to  port,  port  to 
rail,  rail  to  merchant,  mercnant  to 
middleman,  middleman  to  shop- 
keeper, everyone  taking  his  profit 
by  the  way  for  his  highly  valuable 
labour.  All  the  activity  shown 
has  been  good  for  trade,  but  the 
balance  of  the  transaction  is  against 
the  miserable  creature  who  has  not 
shared  in  the  profits  of  the  activity, 
and  who  is  seeking  to  share  in  its 
results.  The  premium  on  the 
activity  of  others  must  first  be 
^  paid,  and  in  hard  and  definite  coin. 
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Does  the  unskilled  person  living 
in  a  great  city  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  advance  of  the  age  in 
mechanical  power?  None,  until 
he  has  found  a  mean^  of  utilising 
it  for  his  own  advantage.  Disused 
clothes  may  be  more  cheap  and 
plentiful  than  when  clothes  were 
made  with  greater  labour,  but  he 
must  be  able  to  command  a  ready 
market  for  his  own  energies  before 
he  has  the  wherewithal  to  obtain 
even  cast-ofE  shoddy.  There  are, 
then,  two  powers,  which  aid  man — 
Nature,  whose  bounty  befriends  him 
unasked,  as  well  as  on  the  formal 
demand  of  agriculture ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  power  by  the 
slaves — steam,  electricity:  neither 
of  these  directly  benefits  the 
shiftless  person  without  means, 
living  in  the  central  slums  of 
a  great  modem  city?  Neither, 
directly.  He  who  does  not  own  a 
machine  and  cannot  find  a  market 
for  his  labour  cannot  benefit  by 
machinery,  except  in  the  enlarge- 
ment owing  to  mechanical  facilities, 
of  the  overflow  of  charity;  and 
here  is  the  philanthropic  call  over 
again.  The  complex  order  of 
modern  life  is  directly  antagonistic 
to  persons  of  inferior  capacity  dwell- 
ing in  a  city.  The  sub-division  of 
labour  renders  the  call  for  it  a  call 
for  something  specific,  and  there- 
fore a  limited,  and,  to  that  extent, 
apparentiy  an  arbitrary  call.  The 
labour  desired  is  of  a  precise 
character,  and  for  a  precise  period. 
If  it  come  to  an  end,  the  faculties 
are  not  fitted  for  any  other, — were 
there  any  demand  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  for  any  other. 
In  the  country-city  of  old  there 
would  be  nearly  always  casual 
labour  awaiting  the  hireling.  Now 
he  must  form  a  part  of  an  orderly 
system,  or  there  is  next  to  nothing 
for  him,  for  the  ordered  system 
performs  the  work.  In  the  modem 
city,  there  is  nothing  generally  oorre* 
spending  to  the  ineessant  water- 


carrying,  the  milking,  the  spade- 
husbandry,  the  fruit-storing  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  during  the  whole  year  is  the 
hop-exodus,  the  extra  traffic  of 
race  meetings,  the  extra  labour 
called  for  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
The  snow-clearing,  as  a  branch  of 
the  avocation  of  the  street  sweeper,* 
shares  with  the  business  of  the 
costermonger,a  rare  resemblance  to 
ancient  city  employments.  These 
require  no  railway  journey,  only  a 
spade  or  a  barrow. 

Except  in  peculiar  periods  of 
scarcity,  Nature  will  always  afford 
some  little  surplus — some  margin 
of  sustenance,  however  scanty  and 
hard — some  unconsidered  trifle  to 
eke  out  the  meanest  human  exist- 
ence. Where  there  is  room  to 
utilise  it,  of  which  the  modem 
city  defrauds  the  creature  who  is 
ready  to  live  on  the  sparsest  over- 
flow, the  mere  refuse  of  ordinanr 
life  can  be  converted  into  fooa. 
Where  the  soil  is  not  covered  with 
houses,  and  every  square  foot  of 
rental  value — another  hard  fact 
for  the  shiftless  x>6rson  bom  in  a 
city — refuse  stuff  will  keep  rab- 
bits, poultry,  pigs ;  manure  thrown 
on  bare  soil  will  foster  a  large  pro- 
vision of  growtii  of  some  kind  or 
other,  sundries  of  garbage  are  of 
various  value  to  the  individuals 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  a 
modem,  cramped  city  the  whole 
goes  wasted  into  the  drains,  or  into 
tiie  dust-heap,  which  is  but  a 
nuisance  to  the  contractor.  The 
waste  of  others  is  a  surplus  that 
may  become  wealth  to  the  very 
poor;  in  the  modem  city  it  must 
systematically  be  rendered  useless 
to  them.  No  gentleman,  of  how- 
ever wasteful  a  household,  would 
care  to  have  prowling  about  his  door 
the  gaunt  crowd  that  may  be  seen 
at  tibie  back  door  of  a  restaurant 
when  the  scraps  aie  being  given 
away,  as  an  easy  mode  of  getting 
rid  of   them   without  charge  for 
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carriage.  The  poor  inmost  instanoes 
cannot  get  the  surplus  of  the  rich 
without  stealing  it ;  it  is  wasted. 

In  addition  to  missing  the  care- 
less surplus  of  nature,  the  multi- 
plication of  power  by  machinery, 
and  the  wasteful  overflow  of  rich 
houses  (at  least  in  the  matter  of 
food),  the  city  poor  have  to  face 
another  hard  fact.  Dependent  upon 
the  energy  of  others  for  such  rood 
as  they  have  being  brought  within 
a  few  yards  of  their  door,  thejr 
have  not  even  the  notions  of  poli- 
tical economy  possessed  by  the 
savage,  who  at  least  knows  what 
cause  and  effect  mean  in  their 
relation  to  his  own  life.  He  never 
yells  about  the  plains,  "I've  got 
no  work  to  do-o-o ;"  there  is  no  one 
to  jell  at.  The  semi-imbecile 
dweller  in  the  depths  of  dty 
poverty  has  lost  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  self -protection ;  the 
energies  which  he  could  put  to  use 
are  become  paralysed  by  disuse, 
and  bis  childi^n,  brought  up  in  the 
same  shiftless  state,  must  be  like 
unto  him,  or  even  worse,  in  spite  of 
a  little  theoretic  teaching  in  a 
school.  The  girl  thinks  straw- 
berries grow  on  trees ;  the  boy  does 
not  know  how  to  handle  a  spade. 
Both  have  their  peculiar  prejudices 
and  code  of  morals,  and  would 
certainly  rather  hang  about  a  soup- 
kitchen  than  try  the  flavour  of 
rats,  the  almost  unique  natural 
product,  in  the  way  of  wild  game, 
of  a  modem  city.  The  slum« 
bom  son  of  a  thief  knows  no 
means  of  livelihood  save  by  extrac- 
tion from  a  pocket  of  the  period. 
Before  the  nches  held  in  Nature's 
loosely-hanging  gown  he  would  be 
powerless,  even  if  he  could  come 
within  sight  of  her. 

The  modem  dty,  where  no  atom 
of  food,  or  ra^  of  shelter,  is  legally 
obtainable  except  in  exchange  for 
money,  is  a  fit  place  only  for  such 
as  have  a  definite  and  remunerative 
avocation,  a  craft  enabling  them  to 


share  in  the  profits  due  to  mechani- 
cal fadlities,  or  a  distinct  position 
of  service  to  others.  The  incom- 
petent— and  such  must  be  produced 
in  the  shiftless  life  of  the  slums — 
are  the  last  persons  that  ought  to 
live  in  a  crowded  city.  And  these 
are  they  who,  as  things  are,  make  up 
a  large  element  of  that  crowdedness. 

Our  friend  was  becoming  rather 
weary  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
more  ready  to  allow  that  a  remedy 
for  the  misery  which  disturbed 
him  must  be  tedious.  But  is  it 
quite  impossible,  he  said  to  him- 
self, jotting  down  his  question 
meanwhile  to  submit  to  a  well- 
informed  friend,  for  the  principali- 
ties and  powers  of  sreat  cities  to 
afford  the  cost  of  a  politico- 
economical  department,  which 
should,  district  by  district,  investi- 
gate eveiy  case  where  no  reason- 
able means  of  livelihood  could  be 
shown  to  exist,  with  Parliamentary 
powers  to  give  children  technical 
education,  or  mechanical  drill,  and 
to  institute  compulsory  emigration, 
where  necessary,  to  such  quarters 
of  the  globe  as  are  in  need  of  such 
qualifications  as  the  older  starve- 
lings can  offer  ?  With  all  the  means 
of  education  and  transit  at  hand, 
with  all  the  philanthropic  energy 
and  power  of  wealth  to  resort  to, 
are  we  to  be  compelled  to  regard 
our  large  cities  as  squalid  hiding- 
places  for  useless  and  deteriorating 
human  beings,  city-bound  ghosts 
that  can  but  hover  with  hungry 
eyes  round  a  copper  of  Irish  stew  ? 
Why  retain  matter  in  the  wrong 
place  to  seethe  and  fester,  sou 
and  spread  ?  Why  not  sweep  the 
streets? 

And  so,  coming  to  the  best  con- 
clusion of  which  his  powers  ad- 
mitted, our  perturbed  mend  went 
to  his  violin,  and  plaved  a  sad  but 
soothing  air  to  stul  his  brain  and 
relieve  his  mind  of  a  painful  sub- 
ject in  the  sweet  forgetfulness  of 
music. 
===  8 
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TWO   BEAUTIES. 
By  an  Old  Contbibutob. 


"I  don't  believe  I'm  a  beauty," 
said  the  Philadelphia  Primrose, 
who  was  getting  a  little  tired  of 
overhearing  herself  spoken  of  as 
the  "new  beauty."  "  None  of  the 
men  who  have  really  been  in  love 
with  me  have  accused  me  of  being 
pretty.  But  I  am  not  to  be  crushed 
by  a  collection  of  old  canvasses. 
Certainly,  the  women  of  your 
family  were  handsome,  but  I  guess 
I  can  hold  my  own  here,  even  if 
'  my  nose  is  not  perfect,  and  my 
eyelashes  don't  curl  at  the  ends." 

So  saying,  she  flashed  a  glance 
out  of  her  dark  eves  at  her  lover, 
who  was  very  close  behind  her, 
with  a  defiance  which  made  her 
captivating. 

"Don't  trouble  to  abuse  your- 
self," remarked  this  gentleman,  a 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Englishman. 
"  Straight  nose  or  no  I  admire  you, 
and  am  inclined  to  wish  I  was  the 
only  fellow  who  did.  If  I  were,  I 
might  get  you  to  myself  for  ten 
minutes  or  so  at  a  stretch,  which 
now  I  never  do.  Look  here.  Prim ; 
if  I  go  and  see  that  man  that's 
waiting  to  speak  to  me  about  the 
dogs,  will  you  be  here  when  I 
come  back  ?  We  might  really  have 
half  an  hour  together  then,  which 
we've  not  had  since  I  got  well." 

"Poor  old  man!  I'll  wait  for 
you." 

"I  won't  be  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes.  Promise  me,  Prim, 
that  you'll  be  here,  and  not  gone 
off  to  the  stables  with  that  con- 
founded dragoon,  or  to  play 
billiards  with  Larkins." 


"I  never  pwmise,"  said  the 
American  girl,  very  solemnly,  "  but 
my  word  is  as  good  as  my  bond. 
And  see  here  now,  I  will  have  that 
armchair  right  in  front  of  the 
blonde  beauty  who  is  so  much  like 
you,  and  I  will  talk  to  her  till  you 
come  back." 

With  a  lingering  look  at  the 
pretty  picture  he  left,  Arthur 
Honevbell  hurried  away  to  inter- 
view his  keeper. 

She  was  like  a  primrose  truly, 
this  American  lady:  whether  a 
beauty  or  no,  she  looked  very 
delightful  as  she  sank  back  in  her 
red  velvet  armchair.  Her  skin 
was  of  that  peculiar  pale  tint 
which  America  produces — ^primrose 
hue,  almost :  so  unlike  the  red  and 
white  of  the  English  girl.  The 
Primrose  did  not  look  as  if  she 
could  blush  with  her  cheeks,  they 
had  too  unvarying  a  pallor;  but 
she  could  certainly  look  a  blush 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  quick, 
earnest,  dark  eyes :  indeed,  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  express  any  emotion 
with  them.  Her  black  hair  was 
all  in  a  coil  on  her  head ;  as  to  her 
dress,  it  was  pale,  and  charming  of 
course,  as  she  belonged  to  3iat 
large  class  of  American  women 
who  know  how  to  dress.  Ensconced 
in  the  red  velvet  chair,  she  looked 
up  with  an  earnest  critical  look  at 
a  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady 
which  hung  opposite  her.  Tlus 
was  the  "  blonde  beauty"  to  whom 
she  was  going  to  talk.  The  picture 
was  only  one  of  many  such,  for  it 
was  a  large  gallery  at  the  top  of  a 
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country  house  in  which  the  Prim- 
rose had  established  herself;  but 
evidently  this  picture  fascinated 
her  more  than  any  other.  Pro- 
bably the  fascination  lay  in  the 
strong  likeness  between  the  fair 
painted  lady  and  Arthur  Honey- 
bell,  who  was  at  present  below,  in- 
dulging in  an  un-Christian  frame 
of  mind  because  so  many  matters 
required  his  attention  and  kept 
him  from  the  dark-eyed  American. 
But  that  lady  was  veiy  well  amused 
with  critically  regarding  the  old- 
fashioned  beauties  of  tne  family 
of  which  she  was  soon  to  be  a 
member;  and  she  grew  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  sweet  sad 
face  of  that  one  opposite  whom 
she  had  placed  herself.  "  I  should 
like  to  Imow  her  story,"  said  the 
Primrose  to  herself;  "in  spite  of 
that  queer  dress  she  is  very  pretty, 
and  her  eyes  are  so  sad.  I  wonder 
does  Arthur  kn6w  her  story?  I 
must  ask  him  when  he  comes  back. 
I  declare  those  dim  blue  eyes  of 
hers  must  have  some  mesmeric 
quality.  I  am  growing  sleepy 
with  staring  at  her.  What  can  be 
the  matter  with  me  ?" 

What  indeed?  The  heavy  atmo- 
sphere of  this  secluded  corner  in 
the  quiet  old  English  country- 
house  has  produced  a  strange 
effect  upon  this  usually  wideawake 
young  lady.  She  must  hB,ye  been 
growing  nervous,  for  she  started 
suddenly  at  a  very  slight  sound — 
the  pit-a-pat  of  two  light-falling 
feet  down  the  polished  floor  of  the 
corridor.  Perhaps  the  sound  was 
fancy  after  all.  She  turned,  but 
saw  nothing  — '■  and  yet,  as  she 
settled  herself  again  in  her  chair, 
she  saw  something  which  surprised 
her  so  much  that  she  could  only  sit 
still  and  stare  at  it.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  blonde  lady 
of  the  picture  quietly  sitting  in 
another  of  the  velvet  armchairs  and 
regajrding  the  Primrose  with  a 
faded,  gentle  interest.    No  doubt 


of  it;  it  was  she.  The  blonde 
ringlets  curled  on  her  forehead, 
just  as  affectedly  arranged  as  in 
the  pictmre;  a  thick  band  of  fair 
hair  surrounded  her  head  and  held 
in  place  the  orange-coloured  tip  of 
a  great  ostrich  feather  which  curled 
right  over  from  one  side  of  her  face 
to  the  other.  She  wore  a  gauzy  pink 
muslin  dress  drawn  in  to  a  waist 
just  under  her  arms  and  edged  all 
over  with  gold  braid  ;  it  was  open 
in  front,  displaying  a  beautifully 
fine  and  spotless  white  petticoat. 
Beneath  this  white  skirt  peeped 
two  little  feet  cased  in  light  blue 
shoes.  She  wore  a  gold  band 
roimd  her  bare  white  neck,  and  gold 
earrings  in  her  ears.  Her  slender 
arms  were  quite  bare  and  unorna- 
mented,  but  she  held  in  her  hand  a 
pair  of  long  light-blue  gloves,  and 
passed  them  with  a  nervous  action 
through  her  Angers. 

"  What  a  strange  combination 
of  colour,"  said  the  Philadelphia 
Primrose,  speaking  aloud — for  she 
hardly  suspected  this  quaint  appa- 
rition to  hear  her — "  gold,  orange, 
pink  and  light  blue!  and  that, 
too,  with  a  pink  and  white  skin  and 
blonde  ringlets ! " 

"  Do  you  not  like  it  ?  "  asked  the 
old-fashioned  beauty,  speaking  in  a 
thin,  far-away  voice  and  with  a  slight 
lisp.  "  It  was  thought  an  elegant 
mode  when  I  wore  it  last :  my 
lovers  all  admired  it.  But  some 
said  I  should  have  had  two  patches, 
one  by  the  mouth  and  one  under 
the  left  eye ;  but  I  only  put  this  one 
under  my  left  eye,  because  I  have 
heard  the  other  means  kissing,  and 
I  should  fear  to  seem  immodest. 
Why,  you  have  no  patches !  — 
and  what  a  strange  dress  you 
wear! — why  how  curious  a  manner 
of  dressing  your  hair — ^is  it  an 
affectation,  or  the  mode  in  some 
other  place  ?  " 

"It  is  the  fashion  now,"  said 
the  Primrose,  quite  conscious 
that  she  could  meet  criticism  suc- 
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cessfully    at    any    point    of    her 
dressing. 

''  There  has  been  a  great  change 
since  my  day,"  said  the  old- 
fefihioned  beauty,  with  a  dim  look 
coining  into  her  blue  eyes.  ''  I 
belong  to  the  past ;  it  is  a  hundred 
years  since  I  was  a  g^l  in  this  old 
house — a  young,  ingenuous,  foolish 
girl.  Do  you  see  that  great  window 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  ?  I  loyed 
that  window,  because  I  could  see 
the  road,  and  the  pretty  fellows 
who  I'ode  in  to  market  in  the  town 
would  kiss  their  hands  to  me  as 
they  passed." 

"You  were  rather  a  flirt,  Fm 
afraid,"  remarked  the  Primrose 
composedly. 

"A  flirt!"  cried  the  blonde 
lady,  with  a  thin  shriek  of  horror ; 
"  Oh,  no — ^I  was  sprightly  perhaps, 
but  not  a  flirt.  My  father  would 
haye  horsewhipped  me  if  he  had 
seen  me  lift  my  eyes  to  a  gentle- 
man in  company;  but  these  fine 
gentlemen  they  haye  always  eyes 
for  a  modish  young  femade,  and 
their  attentions  are  so  obtrusiye. 
Dear  me !  I  remember  when  all 
this  house  was  shut  and  barred, 
and  my  father  and  brother  sat  up 
all  the  night  with  loaded  guns 
because  the  Duke  of  Beauyille  was 
in  loye  with  my  sister  Susanna. 
He  had  only  caught  one  glimpse 
of  her,  and  it  inflamed  his  passion 
so  that  his  men  were  stationed 
about  the  house  for  a  week  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  get  her. 
But  my  father  was  a  stem  man, 
and  would  haye  defended  his 
daughter's  yirtue  with  his  life." 

"  But  what  did  these  men  pro- 
pose to  do  ?  "  asked  the  Primrose 
in  some  amazement;  "run  away 
with  her?" 

"Yes,  yes.  They  had  a  coach 
and  four  standing  in  the  lane 
behind  the  house ;  and  if  she 
could  haye  been  caught,  they 
would  haye  carried  her  awa^  to 
the  duke.    He  was  a  cruel  hber- 


tine,  the  Duke  of  Beauyille;  a 
most  gallant  man.  The  ladies 
were  aU  afraid  of  him,  for  he  had 
stolen  seyeral  sweet  girls  from 
our  country  side,  and  ruined  them 
for  eyer.  But  he  gaye  up  the 
chase  for  Susanna  after  a  week. 
It  was  no  use,  for  the  whole  time 
my  father  had  her  under  lock  and 
key  in  her  room." 

"Under  lock  and  key  in  her 
room  ! "  cried  the  Primrose ; 
"  what  for  ?  Did  he  suppose  she 
would  run  away  with  the  duke  ?  " 

"He  wouldn't  trust  her,  you 
know;  she  was  but  a  giddy  pate. 
*Tis  true,  yirtue  does  not  consist 
in  wry  faces,  but  still  Susanna  was 
so  merry  a  rogue  that  ill  tongues 
would  sometimes  speak  ill  of  her, 
for  she  could  be  pretty  and  familiar 
with  the  fashionable  men.  We  had 
a  sort  of  coyey  of  coquettes  in,  our 
town  then,  and  my  father  would 
not  endure  that  the  malicious 
should  touch  Susanna's  reputation, 
and  class  her  with  them;  so  he 
yowed,  when  he  had  worn  out  the 
duke's  patience,  that  she  should 
marry  the  first  man  that  asked  her 
hand." 

"And  I  suppose  Miss  Susanna 
said  she'd  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  P"  said  the  Primrose,  with  real 
sympathy  in  this  story  of  a  by- 
gone girlhood. 

"  No,  indeed  she  did  not :  she 
dared  not  disobey  our  father.  We 
neyer  sat  down  in  his  presence 
unless  he  told  us  we  might — " 

"  What  ?"  interrupted  the  Prim- 
rose with  wide-opened  eyes,  leaning 
forward  in  breathless  amazement. 

"  Are  you  surprised  ?  Are  you 
not  taught  in  the  same  way  P  Our 
father  was  not  more,  strict  than 
others." 

Miss  Primrose  had  begun  to 
laugh  a  little  at  the  odd  contrast 
which  arose'  in  her  mind  between 
the  home  life  she  had  left  in  Phila- 
delphia and  that  now  being  de- 
scribed to  her« 
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'^  Mamma's  favourite  remark 
about  me,"  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  amused  consideration  of 
the  contrast,  "  is  *  The  only  way  to 
manage  Prim  is  to  let  her  have  her 
own  way.'  How  amused  she  would 
be  to  hear  you  talk ;  only  I  think 
she  would  hardly  be  able  to  believe 
in  what  you  have  just  told  me.  Is 
it  really  true  ?  " 

"  That  we  had  to  stand  in  my 
father's  presence  ?  Indeed,  yes  ; 
he  would  have  boxed  our  ears 
soundly  had  we  sat  down  without 
his  permission.  We  were  taught 
to  obey  him  without  a  word,  or  a 
second's  hesitation." 

"  What  good  girls  you  must  have 
been !"  said  the  Prunrose,  with  a 
sigh  of  wonder. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
the  blonde  beauty,  nodding  her 
head  mischievously,  and  making 
her  ostrich  feather  quiver,  "We 
were  gay  sometimes  and  wild  as 
we  could  be.  Well  I  remember 
the  day  when  we  slipped  out 
through  the  kitchen,  and  ran  away 
to  the  hay-fields !  My  father  had 
forbidden  our  leaving  the  house 
because  some  of  the  pretty  fellows 
were  out  in  the  fields  with  the 
haymakers,  helping  toss  the  hay ; 
and  Susanna  and  I,  we  said  we'd 
stop  in,  if  he  would  not  lock  us  up  ; 
but  the  house  would  not  hold  us, 
and  by-and-by  we  slipped  out 
and  ran  away,  and  had  sudi  a  wild 
time  in  the  hay.  Susanna  lost  her 
bonnet  and  got  her  long  ciurls  in  a 
tangle,  and  we  forgot  ail  about  our 
father  till  it  was  time  to  go  home." 

"  I  don't  wonder  he  locked  you 
up,"  said  Miss  Primrose  with  a 
lofty  contempt, "  if  you  could  not 
be  trusted  any  better  than  that." 

"Oh,  but  we  were  only  little 
girls  then,"  said  the  blue-eyed 
lady,  with  gentle  deprecation; 
"  the  fine  gentlemen  used  to  pick 
us  up  and  kiss  us,  and  let  us  play 
with  their  sword  hilts.  Yet  my 
father  was  angry.    I  shall  never 


forget  going  home  that  day !  We 
dared  hardly  go  in  at  the  gate,  for 
there  was  my  father  standing  on 
the  steps.  He  said  nothing,  but 
waited  there  till  at  last  we  must 
pass  him,  go  as  slowly  as  we 
would,  and  then  he  reached  out 
and  gave  us  each  such  a  box  on 
the  ear  as  it  makes  my  ears  ache 
to  remember !  And  then  he 
locked  us  up,  saying  we  were  to 
stop  in  our  rooms  for  a  week  ;  but 
my  mother  let  us  out  in  the 
evening:  she  used  to  then,  when 
we  were  little  girls,  because  he 
was  always  tipsy  at  night,  and 
forgot  what  we  were  locked  up 
for;  but  when  we  were  older  he 
didn't  forget,  and  mother  was 
afraid  to  let  us  out." 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked 
the  Primrose,  with  wide  eyes  of 
amazement;  "he  was  tipsy  at 
night  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  blonde 
beauty,  with  a  gentle  little  smile  ; 
"he  and  my  two  brothers  were 
always  too  tipsy  to  get  up  to  bed ; 
the  men-servants  had  to  take  them. 
And  very  often  after  dinner,  in  the 
afternoons,  my  brothers  were  so, 
and  we  girls  used  to  tease  them 
and  make  them  look  foolish  until 
sometimes  they  got  angry  and 
snatched  up  a  whip,  or  threw 
something  at  us,  and  then  we 
would  run  away  and  hide." 

"What  disgusting  men!"  ex- 
claimed Miss  iS'imrose. 

"  Oh  no,  they  were  good 
brothers ;  and  my  father  was  good 
to  us.  He  would  send  us  thirty 
miles  to  a  ball,  and  give  us  pretty 
dresses  and  shoes.  He  was  only 
tipsy  in  the  evening,  and  that  was 
thought  very  proper  in  him,  be- 
cause all  the  fine  gentlemen  began 
to  drink  early  in  the  day;  they 
began  at  dinner-time  and  went  on 
all  the  afternoon." 

"  Oh,  you  dined  early  then,  of 
course." 

"Is  it  the  mode   to    dine  later 
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now?"  asked  Anne  Honejbell 
with  that  flash  of  interest  in 
her  blue  eyes  which  the  very  word 
''modish"  seemed  to  have  power 
to  bring  into  them. 

"  We  dine  at  nine  here,"  replied 
the  Primrose,  her  thoughts  wander- 
ing away  for  the  moment  to  the 
reflection — what  a  nice  fellow 
Arthur  looks  at  the  head  of  his 
own  table ! 

''Nine!"  exclaimed  the  ancient 
beauty.  "  Oh,  that  is  ridiculously 
early;  I  vow  you  are  quite  old- 
fashioned.  We  always  dined  at 
twelve  ;  but  I  remember  hearing 
that  my  great-great-grandfather, 
who  used  to  dine  with  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  when  he  spent  the  spring 
and  summer  in  Suffolk,  found  his 
lordship  very  wroth  if  the  dinner 
was  kept  a  moment  later  than  ten 
o'clock." 

"  I  think  I  begin  to  understand," 
said  the  Primrose,  a  smile  dawn- 
ing in  her  dark  eyes.  "You* are 
talking  of  the  morning — we  dine  at 
nine  in  the  evening." 

Anne  Honeybell  looked  quite 
bewildered.  "  Why,"  she  said, 
"  we  never  had  supper  so  late  as 
that,  though  we  were  considered  to 
live  in  very  good  style ;  that  is  very 
strange — " 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Primrose,  sud- 
denly looking  very  serious,  "tell 
me,  do  you  mean  that  your  brothers 
began  to  drink  at  an  early  dinner 
like  that  ?  Why  they  must  have 
been  quite  stupid  all  day." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Anne.  "  In 
the  afternoon  they  were  just 
foolish,  and  Susanna  and  I  made 
merry  with  them,  for  we  could  do 
just  what  we  liked  so  long  as  we 
did  not  make  them  angry,  and 
then,  as  I  told  you,  we  had  to  run 
away  very  fast,  and  hide,  for  fear 
they  should  hurt  us." 

"  And  were  these  the  manners  of 
English  gentlemen  a  hundred  years 
ago  ?  Why  I  would  not  speak  to 
a  man  that  made  such  a  brute  of 


himself — ^thank  Qod,  that  this  is 
changed !" 

"  Oh,  but  we  were  happy,"  said 
the  lady,  with  a  dim  look  of  regret 
for  the  wild  days  of  her  century- 
old  girlhood.  "  When  we  grew  up 
we  went  out  to  balls  and  danced 
all  the  night  through,  driving  home 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the 
morning  light,  with  our  coach 
covered  with  mud,  and  sometimes 
half  a  dozen  gay  fellows  on  horse- 
back round  me  coach.  How  ele- 
gant Susanna  used  to  be  in  her 
green  satin  robe!  She  was  dark, 
with  clusters  of  dark  ringlets  on 
her  brow ;  and  she  looked  best  in 
her  silver  ornaments,  with  pearls 
about  her  neck.  Her  green  satin 
robe  had  wide  white  satin  sleeves 
drawn  up  on  to  her  shoulders  with 
silver  cords ;  she  had  a  silver  girdle 
with  tassels  round  her  waist ;  and 
three  fine  ostrich  feathers  on  her 
head.  I  can  see  her  now;  how 
bonny  she  looked  the  last  time  she 
wore  that  gown,  when  there  were  a 
dozen  officers  following  her  about 
in  the  ball-room  and  waiting  to 
dance  with  her.  But  she  danced 
all  the  evening  with  poor  cousin 
Harry,  whom  she  loved  with  her 
whole  heart." 

"And  did  she  marry  him?" 
asked  Primrose,  with  all  that 
feminine  interest  in  a  genuine 
love  stoiy,  which  even  the  most 
practical  and  independent  of 
modem  yoimg  ladies  is  a  prey  to. 

"  Marry  him !"  cried  the  lady — 
"marry  him! — twenty  times  he 
implored  her  on  his  knees  to  run 
away  with  him,  and  I  often 
thought  she  would  have  done  if 
she  dared ;  but  J  believe  she  thought 
my  father  would  have  killed  her. 
And,  indeed,  I'm  not  sure  but  he 
would ;  he  had  grown  very  stem 
with  us.  Harry  was  a  dare-devil 
young  rake,  but  as  handsome  a 
fine  gentleman  as  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  no  girl  could  help  loving  him. 
Susanna  refused  ten  offers  of  mar- 
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riage  because  she  loved  him  so; 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Beauville 
began  to  pursue  her,  my  father 
said  she  was  too  wild  and  too 
beautiful  to  be  unmarried,  and 
that  he  would  wed  her  to  the  next 
man  that  asked  for  her.  And  he 
did." 

''  He  did  /"  exclaimed  the  Prim- 
rosOy  in  a  kind  of  holy  horror;  '*  and 
was  she  happy  ?" 

"No,  indeed;  but  she  was 
resigned  in  time,  as  women  learn 
to  be.  She  flung  her  Wedding- 
ring  at  her  husband  a  week  after 
they  were  married;  but  he  tamed 
her  wild  spirit  in  a  little  while, 
and  she  became  quiet  and  con- 
ducted herself  with  propriety." 

"  How  awful ! "  remarked  Miss 
Primrose ;  '*  I  would  no  more  be 
married  like  that,  or  stay  in  the 
house  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
married  against  my  will,  than  take 
my  own  life ! " 

"  Then  you  are  very  ill-taught," 
said  the  elder  lady  with  consider- 
able asperity.  "  Have  you  not 
learned  that  our  first  duty  is  to 
reverence  our  parents  and  obey 
them?" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  i-emarked  Prim- 
rose, with  risinff  assertiveness, 
"  that  I  couldn't  nave  reverenced 
a  father  who  got  drunk  every 
day!" 

'^But  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
children  to  criticise  their  parents ; 
it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  reverence  and 
obey  them." 

"  Oh,  if  you  come  to  sheer  blind 
obedience  — "  exclaimed  Miss 
Primrose— "  but  then,  after  all, 
you  didn't  obey  them ;  you  slipped 
out  at  the  kitchen  door,  and 
Susanna  didn't  run  away  with  her 
handsome  cousin  only  because 
she  was  afraid  to ! " 

''As  to  leaving  the  house  of  a 
man  whom  you  had  married 
against  your  will,"  said  the 
century-old  beauty  (rather  too 
patently    changing    the    subject)^ 


"  do  you  not  know  that  you  would 
have  sacrificed  your  virtue  and 
honour,  insulted  an  honest  hus- 
band and  disgraced  your  family, 
bringing  upon  yourself  the  curses 
of  your  parents — ^that  you  would 
have  become  a  disgraced  and 
wretched  outcast  ?  " 

The  indignant  beauty  was  grow- 
ing more  rigidly  upright  with  each 
word,  and  her  feather  fluttered 
upon  her  head  as  she  quivered 
with  wrath.  It  occurred  to  Miss 
Primrose  that,  if  the  lady  grew  so 
ireful,  she  might  be  too  angry  to 
tell  her  own  story,  and  that  udEter 
all  it  was  no  use  discussing  a 
subject  like  this  with  a  lady  whose 
education  had  evidently  been  so 
radically  different  £rom  her 
own. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  about  your- 
self P  "  she  asked  with  some  fear 
lest  she  had  altogether  offended 
the  antiquated  coquette ;  "  I  want 
so  much  to  know  your  story." 

The  lady  paused;  her  face 
changed  and  melted.  The  dim 
sweet  look  came  back  into  the  pale 
blue  eyes,  giving  them  once  more 
that  pathetic  expression  which 
made  the  portrait  so  fascinating. 

"When  we  were  young  girls 
people  called  us  the  two  wild 
Mistress  Honeybells ;  but  we  were 
both  tamed — both  taught  discretion 
and  obedience."  * 

She  heaved  a  sigh  so  heavy  that 
Miss  Primrose's  tender  heart  was 
touched,  and  she  grew  all  the  more 
anxious  to  hear  the  poor  lady's 
story. 

But  the  blue  eyes  were  looking 
far  away,*and  the  nervous,  tremb- 
ling lips — which  seemed  to  tremble 
even  in  the  portrait — ^were  closed 
and  drawn  down  a  little  at  the 
corners.  Primrose  began  to  fear 
the  quaint  old  beauty  might  melt 
away  in  a  cloud  of  tears  instead  of 
telling  her  story.  Something  must 
be  done.  So  the  young  American 
summoned  her  wonted  audacity. 
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"  When  your  eieter  married,  you 
-were  left  at  home  alone?"  she 
asked,  as  a  kind  of  suggestion  to 
Mistress  Honeybell  that  she  might 
proceed. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  alone,  in 
so  far  as  that  I  had  no  young  com- 
panion to  pass  my  time  with  in 
frivolous  discourse  or  wild  adren- 
tures.  I  was  sad  at  first,  and  my 
father  was  so  strict  with  me,  vowing 
that  he  would  not  have  me  another 
coquette  like  Susanna,  that  indeed 
my  life  was  very  quiet  and  serious. 
I  did  tambour-work,  I  helped  my 
mother  with  the  cowslip  wine,  the 
preserves,  and  the  distilling.  I 
rose  betimes  and  went  out  into  the 
meadows  as  soon  as  the  birds  were 
awake,  that  I  might  wash  my  face 
with  morning  dew  and  keep  me 
young  and  fair  amid  my  discreet 
life  and  silent  hours  of  meditation. 
Long  hours  in  the  noontime  I 
walked  this  corridor  and  watched 
the  people  who  x^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
market-town,  wishing  the  while  I 
had  some  of  Susanna's  spirit  that 
I  might  have  courage  to  run  out 
and  make  merry.  But  no,  I  was 
timid,  and  I  dared  not  disobey  my 
father  in  any  jsingle  thing.  I  used 
to  go  out  with  my  mother  in  the 
old  yellow  coach  to  pay  visits  to 
our  neighbours  over  the  hills  and 
in  the  town ;  and  I  would  go  with 
her  to  church  "^on  the  Sunday. 
Sometimes  I  was  allowed  to  go  to 
church  alone  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  I  was  so  mighty  happy  that 
I  would  run  all  the  way  and  sing 
some  silly  ditty  to  myself.  And 
one  sad  Sunday  I  was  so  foolish 
and  did  so  disquiet  my  faiher 
and  mother  that  I  was  disinherited, 
and  all  my  money  was  left  to 
Susanna ;  but  it  did  no  harm,  for  I 
departed  out  of  the  troublous 
world  before  her." 

"But  tell  me,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Primrose,  full  of  curiosity,  and 
verv  anxious  that  Mistress  Honey- 
bell  should  not  relapse  again  into 


silent  thought  over  her  sad  little 
story,  "tell  me  what  you  did  so 
dreadful  that  you  should  be  dis- 
inherited." 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  ?  "  said 
the  lady,  with  a  little  trembling 
smile.  "  There  was  my  old  nurse 
living  in  the  village.  She  had  nursed 
me  all  the  time  I  was  a  little  child, 
and  I  loved  her  almost  as  well  as 
my  mother.  Sometimes  I  went  to 
see  her,  about  once  a  month  per- 
haps, and  indeed  I  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  I  might  go  and 
make  merry  with  my  old  nurse, 
for  she  treated  me  as  though  I 
were  a  grown  lady,  as  indeed  I  was 
then.  Well,  on  this  unhappy 
Sunday,  when  I  came  out  of  the 
church,  she  stopped  in  the  grave- 
yard, and  asked  me  to  go  in  to  her 
cottage  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea, 
*  for,'  said  she,  '  a  new  tea-service 
has  been  given  me,'  and  she  said 
it  would  make  her  so  happv  if 
I  would  drink  a  dish  with  ner. 
But  I  answered  that  my  father 
would  be  very  angry.  I  always  had 
to  go  straight  home  from  church. 
'It  will  not  take  you  a  minute, 
dearie,'  said  she;  'he  will  never 
know.'  And  so  I  vielded,  and 
went  in  with  her  to  her  cottage. 
I  did  but  drink  the  dish  of  tea, 
and  make  her  pleased  in  the  ad- 
miration of  her  beautiful  new  tea- 
service,  and  then  I  hurried  home, 
hoping  I  had  lost  little  time.  But 
the  minutes  must  have  passed 
quicker  than  I  thought  in  my 
young  foolishness.  My  mother 
was  waiting  for  me  at  the  door, 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands. 
'Anne!'  she  cried  'hurry,  hurry 
to  your  room  —  your  father  is 
waiting  for  you  with  a  horsewhip. 
I  know  he  will  kill  you  if  he  sees 
you.  Gk)  to  your  room,  and  keep 
out  of  his  sight ! '  '* 

"  Do  you  mean  honestly  to  tell 
me,"  interrupted  Miss  Primrose, 
with  dangerous,  glittering  eyes, 
"  that   your   father    proposed  to 
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horsewhip  you  because  yon  went 
to  tea  with  your  nurse  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and,  oh !  I  was  terrified. 
But  my  good  mother,  she  clung  to 
him  and  kept  him  from  my  room, 
and  in  time  his  anger  grew  less. 
But  he  had  up  his  lawyer  and 
altered  his  will,  leaving  all  my 
farms  and  money  to  Susanna.  Not 
a  penny,  said  he,  would  he  leave  to 
a  disobedient  child." 

"  I'd  like  to  have  given  a  piece 
of  my  mind  to  that  old  gentleman," 
was  Miss  Primrose's  irreverent  re- 
mark. Luckiiy,  Anne  Honeybell 
did  not  seem  to  hear  it,  or  it 
might  have  shocked  her.  Her 
eyes  had  grown  sadder,  and  her 
soul  was  evidently  full  of  remem- 
brances. 

'*  I  was  kept  in  the  house  then,'* 
she  went  on,  '*  through  a  long,  long 
time.  And  in  this  picture  room  I 
took  my  exercise,  pacing  from 
window  to  window.  And  there, 
from  that  window,  that  looks  on  the 
market-road,  did  I  see  my  dear 
Ned — Sir  Edward  Martindale  was 
bis  full  name — but  I  love  to  call 
him  my  dear  Ned.  What  a  gav, 
gallant  fellow  was  he,  as  he  rodie 
in  on  the  market-day  on  his 
beautiful  horse,  and  used  to  kiss 
his  hand  to  the  foolish  young 
Anne  Honeybell,  who  looked  down 
from  the  high  window.  How  I 
learned  to  look  for  him  each  week 
and  yearn  for  his  passing,  and 
lean  to  look  after  his  horse.  Well, 
there  came  a  day  when  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  and  came  riding 
up  the  avenue  like  some  splendid 
knight,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  I 
trembled,  and  hid  my  eyes,  and 
shrank  away  into  a  dark  comer 
quivering  like  a  little  aspen-leaf, 
while  he  was  closeted  with  my 
father  down  stairs,  in  the  larse 
parlour  chamber,  and  then  he  rode 
away  again  on  his  great  horse. 
It  was  not  till  the  evening  that 
my  mother  told  me  how  Sir 
Edward  had  asked  my  father  for 


me,  and  how  my  father  had  cruelly 
told  him  I  was  a  disobedient  childy 
and  disinherited;  and  how  Sir 
Edward  had  asked  *  What  was 
the  disobedience?'  and  when  he 
heard  the  story  had  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  side  and  laughed,  and 
said  he  cared  neither  for  the  dis- 
obedience nor  the  disinheritance, 
for  he  liked  a  girl  with  some  spirit, 
and  he  had  fortune  for  both.  Ah, 
dear  Ned,  what  a  gay,  gallant 
gentleman  you  were !  "  And  the 
poor,  pale  ladv's  eyes  grew  moist 
and  full  at  the  memory  of  her 
handsome,  happy,  riotous  lover. 
''*But,  Anne,'  said  my  dear 
mother,  '  I  think  all  may  be  well 
for  you  yet.  Your  father  will 
let  you  see  Sir  Ecward  when  he 
comes  past  on  the  market  days; 
and  then,  when  you  marrv,  I 
think  he  will  give  you  some  of  the 
farms  in  your  dowry.  And  Sir 
Edward,  I  think,  will  be  kind  to 
you.'  Ah,  can  you  fancy  how  slow 
sped  the  days  till  the  next  market 
came  round  ?  Can  you  fancy  how 
I  rifled  the  roses  for  their  sweet 
dew  for  my  face  that  mom — ^how  I 
tired  myself  in  my  best  flowered 
chintz  and  pulled  it  off  again? — 
how  I  put  on  mv  white  muslin 
gown,  and  my  white  Cyprus  skirt 
that  I  had  starched  and  ironed  so 
that  it  looked  like  snow ;  but  even 
that  did  not  satisfy  me  ? — how  I 
tried  my  lilac  muslin  afternoon 
robe,  with  the  Vandyke  lace  rufiE 
about  the  neck,  and  could  not 
endure  myself  in  any  of  them? 
But  at  last  I  was  dressed,  and  my 
long  lace  gloves  were  mended  and 
put  on,  and  the  sweet  dewy  roses 
were  on  my  neck  and  in  my  hair — 
only  iust  in  time — for,  as  my 
trembling  fingers  finished  their 
task,  I  heard  dear  Ned's  horse 
come  galloping  up  the  avenue; 
and  my  mother  came  for  me,  and 
led  me,  all  blushes,  and  trembling 
so  I  scarce  could  stand,  down 
through  the  little  parlour  chamber 
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into  the  large  parlour  chamber, 
the  stately  best  room.  Hardly  a 
word  did  we  speak  ;  but  before  he 
left  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his,  and 
knew  he  really  loved  me.  Ah, 
how  happy  that  look  made  me.  All 
through  the  week  I  lived  on  it; 
^jid  then,  when  next  he  came,  he 
asked  me  to  show  him  the  high 
window  I  sat  at,  and  I  brought 
him  here  to  see  it,  and  we  had  a 
moment  together,  all  of  our  own. 
And — ^was  it  very  immodest  in  me? 
— I  let  him  kiss  my  neck — he  said 
'twas  like  a  peach  —  and  some- 
times I  think  that  kiss  bums 
there  now,  it  was  so  sweet  and 
warm. 

*^  Through  the  summer  he  came, 
each  week  on  market  day,  to  see 
me,  till  I  grew  to  love  the  sound  of 
his  horse's  hoofs  as  he  galloped  up 
the  avenue.  But  I  was  never 
strong  like  Susanna ;  and  when  the 
first  cold  of  that  winter  came  it 
chilled  me  and  I  suddenly  sickened. 

*  0,  mother,'  I  cried,  *and  I  so  soon 
to  be  married!  Am  I  to  die, 
instead?'  But  she  soothed  me, 
and  gave  me  herb- waters  that  she 
had  made  herself,  and  kept  me 
still  in  my  bed.  But  I  grew  worse, 
and  I  knew  that  I  was  sick  to  death ; 
and  when  I  told  my  mother  she 
sent  for  the  leech;  and  he  said, 

*  'Tis  too  true ;  she  is  dying.' 
And  then  I  said, — '  Mother  'tis  near 
a  week  before  dear  Ned  will  come 
again — I  cannot  live  so  long! 
Send  for  him,  dear  mother,  that  I 
may  say  good  bye!'  My  mother 
said  she  almost  feared  to  ask  my 
father  to  let  her  send ;  but  she  so 
pitied  me  that  she  went  to  him  and 
asked  him.  She  came  back  tremb- 
ling and  crying ;  my  father  was  so 
angry !  *  Never,'  he  said,  *  never 
would,  he  abet  his  own  daughter  in 
so  unmaidenly  a  deed  as  sending  for 
her  lover.  Never — far  better  die 
without  thought  of  him  than  think 
of  such  an  unwomanly  act  as 
that !'     I  trembled  as  I  lay  in  my 


bed,  at  the  sound  of  his  angry 
voice;  I  grew  weaker  and  more 
sick  with  the  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. But  that  same 
evening  as  I  lay  still,  and  my 
mother  sat  beside  me,  I  heard 
Ned's      horse     in    the      avenue. 

*  Mother,'  I  criod)  *  he  is  coming.' 
'I  hear  nothing,  Anne,'  she 
answered — but  I— -oh,  I  heard  him 
gallop  to  the  door — I  heard  him  come 
up  the  stairs — ^I  saw  him  enter  the 
room ! — I  started  up,  *  Ned,'  I  said, 

*  have  you  come  to  say  good  bye  ?' 
'Anne,'  said  my  mother,  putting 
her  arms  around  me,  *  there  is  no 
one  here.'  *  Then  indeed,  I  am 
dying,  dear  mother,'  I  said — and 
so  it  was ! — so  it  was ! — I  never 
saw  him !  never  saw  him !  never  saw 
him ! " 

And  the  poor  pale  Anne  wrung 
her  delicate  nands  together  till  the 
Primrose  felt  her  tears  and  her 
wrath  rising  together,  at  this  sad 
old-world  story. 

"How  could  you  bear  it?"  she 
exclaimed;  "I  would  not!  I 
would  have  risen  from  mv  bed 
and  gone  to  him.  How  could  you 
be  kept  like  a  naughty  ch^d? 
Why,  what  was  there  unmaidenly 
in  sending  for  your  lover  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  worse  to  go  to  him,  but 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  do  it.  I 
have  come  over  from  America 
alone  to  nurse  my  lover,  because 
he  was  ill.  Why,  it  makes  my 
blood  boil  to  hear  such  a  horrible 
story  as  yours !" 

Ajine  had  paused  in  the  very  act 
of  wringing  her  hands,  and  now, 
still  holding  them  clasped,  leaned 
forward  with  startled  blue  eyes,  in 
an  attitude  of  intense  eagerness. 

"You  did  whatr  she  asked; 
"  tell  me  again." 

"  I  came  over  from  America  two 
months  ago,  to  nurse  Arthur 
Honeybell,  who  was  sick  with  a 
fever,  and  his  mother  too  delicate 
to  attend  on  him.  I  am  going  to 
marry  him  this  fall,  and  Uien  I 
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suppose  I  shall   own  your  pretty 
old-fasliioned  name." 

"And  you  say  you  came 
alone V 

"Yes,  quite  alone,"  responded 
the  Philadelphia  Primrose,  with 
cheerful  audacity.  "  Mamma  always 
says  she'll  back  me  to  travel  round 
the  world  by  myself.  It  was  really 
great  fun;  and  I'm  so  glad  I 
came,  for  Arthur  began  to  get 
better  as  soon  as  I  was  in  the 
house." 

'*  And  he  is  going  to  marry 
you?"  asked  Anne,  still  in  the 
same  attitude,  as  if  petrified. 
'*  He  is  going  to  marry  you,  and 
give  you  our  old  name  after 
that  ?" 

"After  what?"  inquired  Miss 
Primrose,  in  some  amazement. 

"  After  following  him — ^and 
oZcme — ^from  another  country,  he's 
going  to  marry  you  ?" 

"Well,  I  guess  he  is,"  re- 
marked Miss  Primrose,  eyeing 
Arthur's  ancestress  as  if  she  had 
had  about  enough  of  that  sort  of 
catechism. 

"And  is  our  family  to  be  so 
disgraced?  Are  the  days  you  live 
in  so  degenerate — so  loose  in  their 
morality  ?  Oh,  it  is  too  shocking ! 
What  would  my  father  have 
said  ?"  And,  with  a  faint  shriek  of 
horror,  Anne  put  up  her  hands  to 
her  eyes  as  though  to  hide  from 
her  sight  the  dreadful  young 
woman  before  her. 

Primrose  was  about  to  reply 
with  some  impatience,  when  she 
was  startled  to  see  that  the  chair 
which  the  lovely  Anne  had  occu- 
pied was  empty.  She  rubbed  her 
eyes  and  looked  again. 

"  Been  to  sleep  ?  "  said  a  voice 
behind  her — and  on  the  instant 
Arthur's  substantial  form  ap- 
peared, and  he  sat  down  on  the 
identical  chair  so  lately  filled  by  a 
more  fanciful  shape. 

"  Arthur !  "  exclaimed  the  Prim- 
rose,   "  do    tell    me  —  did    Anne 


Honeybell  die  without  seeing  her 
lover  because  her  father  wouldn't 
send  for  him  ?  " 

"  What,  Anne  Honeybell  whose 
portrait  is  hanging  there? — ^mv 
great- great-aimt  i'  Tes,  she  did, 
and  a  burning  shame  it  was.  But 
fathers  were  tyrants  in  those  days. 
I  could  tell  you  many  such  a  story 
as  that.  But  my  poor  aunt  Anne's 
was  certainly  a  sad  one.  They  never 
even  told  Sir  Edward  when  she  was 
dead ;  and  the  next  market-day  he 
rode  up  to  see  her  as  usual.  But 
the  woman  at  the  lodge  came  for- 
ward, and,  as  she  opened  the  gates 
for  him,  said,  *  Don't  you  Imow, 
Sir  Edward,  that  poor  Miss  Anne 
is  dead  ?  '  They  say  he  never  said 
a  word,  but  looked  at  her  as  if  to 
see  she  spoke  the  truth,  and  then 
turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode 
away,  swaying  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  his  saddle  like  a  drunken 
man.  He  never  came  near  this 
house  again,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
wonder." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  Primrose. 
"Arthur,  those  were  awful  days 
in  this  prim  England.  Do  you 
think  girls  were  any  better  for  being 
held  so  tight  and  never  being 
trusted?" 

"  I  am  very  sure  they  weren't," 
said  Arthur,  "  they  were  always  up 
to  some  mischief  or  other." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  American  girls 
are  terribly  independent,"  re- 
marked Miss  Primrose  with  an 
apologetic  air  not  common  with 
her.  "  I  wonder  what  your  great- 
aunt  Anne  would  have  said  to  my 
rushing  over  here  as  I  did,  when  I 
heard  you  were  ill  ?  " 

"I  expect,"  said  Arthur  with  a 
laugh,  "  that  she  would  have  said 
you  were  an  immodest  little 
baggage.  But  the  opinions  of  a 
past  century  don't  matter,  fortu- 
nately for  us;  and  in  the  present 
day,  when  you  behave  like  a  trump, 
as  you  did  then,  you  will  be  called 
a   plucky     little    angel.      Thank 
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heaven  that  people  don't  let  each 
other  die  in  solitude  out  of 
modesty  nowadays,  and  that  there 
was  an  American  girl  with  love 
enough  in  her  to  come  all  over 
here  by  herself  and  save  my 
life!" 

''  I'm  glad  you  look  at  it  that 
way/'  said  the  Primrose  with  a 
little  sigh  of  relief,  "  because  sinde 
you've  got  so  well  I  haven't  dared 
to  ask  you  what  you  thought  of 
my  impetuosity,  and  your  aunt 
Anne—" 

"  May  I  ask,"  interrupted  Arthur 
Honeybell, "  what  on  earth  has  set 
your  little  brain  running  on  my 
great-aunt  Anne  and  her  opinions 
about  the  conduct  of  young 
women  ?" 

"Well,  really,  I  don't  know," 
said  she,  rubbing  her  eyes  again, 
"  but  I  believe  I  must  have  been 
dreaming." 

"I  am  sure  you  have,"  said 
Arthur,  "and  a  very  funny  subject 
for  you  to  be  dreaming  about — old- 
world  notions  of  modesty — ^you, 
who  are  an  apostle  of  the  creed 
that  every  man  should  be  a  law  to 
himself.  And  now,  shall  I  tell  you 
some  more  stories  about  these 
faded  beauties  with  their  waists 
under  their  arms ;  or  shall  we  have 
the  horses  out,  and  go  on  to  the 
moors  ?" 

"Oh,  let  us  go  out,"  cried 
the  Primrose  with  some  return 
of  her  wonted  spirit ;  "  this 
place  makes  me  so  sad  and 
dreamy." 

She  went  gladly  away,  leaning 
on  Arthur  Honey  bell's  arm ;  but,  as 
she  left  the  corridor,  she  looked 
back,  and  a  chill  struck  anew  into 
her  heart  as  she  met  the  sad 
haunting  eyes  of  the  poor  bygone 
beauty,  looking  out  of  her  portrait 
upon  the  gallery  where  she  passed 
so  much  of  her  subdued  girl- 
hood. 

"  Thank  Gk)d !"  cried  the  Prim- 
rose, as    she    paused   an    instant 
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on  the  threshold,  looking  back. 
"Thank  Gk)d  I  was  not  bom 
in  those  days,  and  that  I  live 
in  a  time  when  one  may  caU 
one's  soul  one's  own,  and  when 
one  isn't  a  slave  to  other  people's 
prejudices." 

"I  prefer  the  present  day, 
remarked  Arthur.  "  Men  were 
drunken  fools  half  the  time  then. 
In  fact,  three  or  four  generations 
ago  the  English  upper  dasses  were 
a  set  of  barbarians." 

"But,"  said  the  Primrose  with 
another  remembrance  of  her  dream, 
"  doubtless  they  would  be  just  as 
much  disgusted  with  a  great  many 
things  that  we  do  now,  as  we  are 
disgusted  with  things  they  did 
then." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Arthur, "  every 
age  has  its  own  prejudices.  If  my 
great-aunt  Anne  could  see  you 
and  other  young  ladies  of  your 
type  coolly  promenading  Europe 
and  America,  with  your  hands  in 
your  ulster  pockets,  your  caps  on 
the  sides  of  your  heads,  smoking 
cigarettes,  and  placidly  accepting 
the  admiration  and  humble  services 
of  every  fellow  you  meet,  she  would 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  astonished. 
In  her  days  a  beauty  might  be  the 
toast  of  a  county;  now  a  beauty 
is  nobody  if  she  has  not  had  Lon- 
don society  at  her  feet  and  flashed 
in  cool  independent  triumph 
through  the  various  Courts  of 
Europe.  A  century  ago  young 
beauties  were  violets ;  now,  though 
they  may  be  called  lilies  and  Prim- 
roses, they  appear  to  me  to  partake 
of  the  character  of  much  more 
self-assertive  flowers." 

"  Are  you  trying  to  tease  me  ?" 
asked  the  Primrose,  looking  at  him 
very  earnestly.  She  is  like  all 
other  women  in  this  respect,  that 
there  is  one  man  in  the  world 
whose  opinion  she  is  absurdly 
sensitive  about. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  he  said, 
amused  at  her  earnest  look.  "  I  like 
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teaaing  you,  because  you   are  so  Come,  we  will  go  out,  and  forget  the 

irrepressible,  and  however  well  you  miseries  and  sad  love  stones    of 

bear  it  at  the  beginning  are  certain  those  old  fogeys  of  the  past,  in  the 

to  turn  and  rend  me  at  last.    But  enjoyment  of  the  present  and  its 

you  look  too  dreamy  to  tease  to-day.  inaependence. 
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THE    QUALITY    OF    MERCY. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  Nov.  14,  1879.] 

Bt  the  Author  of  "Home  Side  of  a  SciEirriFic  Mind." 


[In  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  it  was 
treated  as  an  ''  Attack  on  Portia.' 
But  the  criticism  can  scarcely  be 
an  attack  upon  this  popular 
heroine,  seeing  that  what  is  said  of 
her  is  true  of  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  persons  in  every  class.  If 
it  appear  severe  on  anything,  it  is 
not  on  Portia,  but  on  a  state  of 
society  in  which  a  woman  whose 
moral  qualities  are  but  of  average 
order,  and  who  is  exceptional  only 
in  intelligence  and  grace,  can  find 
herself  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
ideal  of  womanhood. 

But,  in  reality,  the  writer  had  no 
thought  of  attacking  anybody,  even 
society  at  large;  the  sole  object 
being  to  suggest  a  meaning  for  the 
grotesque  old  tale  of  the  pound  of 
flesh,  which  Shakspere,  and  per- 
haps more  than  one  writer  before 
him,  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  caskets.] 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  parallel  between 
Shylock  and  Portia. 

It  will,  of  course,  seem  to  many 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Shak- 
spere had  any  such  parallel  in  his 
mind.  But  the  point  to  which  I 
have  to  call  attention  is  that  a  cer- 
tain correspondence  does,  at  least 
in  part,  exist. 

if  the  idea  of  such  a  comparison 
is  a  novel  one,  I  can  lay  no  claim 
to  the  credit  of  originating  it.  It 
was  suggested  to  me  by  some  pas- 


sages in  the  letters  of  the  late 
James  Hinton,  which  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  sacrifice  of  human 
lives  to  self-righteous  prejudices 
or  to  imaginary  ideas  of  duty  to 
one's  family,  may  be  essentially 
as  cruel  as  sacrificing  them  to 
what  are  called  evil  passions  or 
vicious  pleasures.  But  whether 
this  idea  is  essentially  a  modem 
one,  or  whether  it  had  occurred  to 
Shakspere's  mind,  is  a  question  on 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  enter. 

It  is  often  said  that  commen- 
tators find  lessons  in  old  writers 
which  would  have  greatly  surprised 
the  writers  themselves.  But  this 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  when 
we  are  commenting  on  the  works 
of  any  author  who  is  rather  an  artist 
than  a  didactic  teacher. 

The  highest  mission  of  a  moralist 
is  rather  to  show  the  inadequacy 
and  imperfection  of  the  ideal  of 
rightness  accepted  by  his  age  and 
country  than  to  declaim  against 
acknowledged  vides  and  foibles. 
And  the  former  object  is  often 
better  accomplished  by  giving  a 
purely  artistic  representation  of 
that  ideal  than  by  any  direct  at- 
tempt at  inculcating  moral  truths. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
''  inspiration  "  as  applied  to  works 
of  art,  if  the  poet  can  never  teach 
truths  of  which  he  is  himself  un- 
conscious P  If  Shakspere  can  make 
us  see  a  fact,  we  have,  I  think,  a 
right  to  examine  it,  even  if  we  are 
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not  able  to  asoertaiii  that  he  him- 
self saw  it.  An  artist  (Shakspere, 
or  someone  before  him)  found  some- 
where the  two  stories  of  the  pound 
of  flesh  and  of  the  caskets.  YiTnether 
it  was  mere  artistic  inspiration 
which  induced  him  to  put  them 
side  bj  side,  or  whether  he  was 
conscious  of  anj  definite  moral 
purpose  in  their  juxtaposition,  it  is 
not  my  object  to  decide.  And  as  I 
haye  no  pretension  to  the  character 
of  a  literary  critic,  I  maj,  I  hope, 
be  allowed  for  the  present  to  speak 
of  Shjlock  and  Portia  as  if  thej 
were  Hying  persons— children  of 
Shakspere,  owing  to  him  their 
existenoe,  their  yitalitj,  their  form, 
but  in  whom  strangers  can  perhaps 
discoyer  characteristics,  likenesses, 
differences,  which  their  own  father 
may  neyer  haye  consciously  ob- 
seryed. 

In  the  character  of  Portia  Shaks- 
pere has  painted  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture of  a  certain  popular  type  of 
goodness ;  she  is  a  pious,  dutiful, 
well-educated  young  woman,  intel- 
ligent, graceful,  and  gracious.  He 
suggests  no  imperfections  in  her, 
he  leayes  her  to  make  her  own  im- 
pression on  his  readers;  she  is 
allowed  to  affect  us  now  as  she 
would  haye  affected  her  circle  of 
friends.  Eyeryone  likes  Portia; 
we  are  eyidently  meant  to  like  her. 
Any  parent  to  whom  had  been 
giyen  such  a  daughter  would  feel 
proud  and  thankful.  If  she  is 
rather  freer  in  her  language  than 
well-brought-up  girls  of  our  own 
day,  we  make  allowances  for  her, 
because  such  licence  was  in  fashion 
in  her  time.  Our  impression  of 
her  personally  is  extremely  plea- 
sant ;  yet,  when  we  come  to  analyse 
her  deeds  and  motiyes,  we  see  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  represent 
her  on  one  side  of  her  character  as 
a  yery  fiend.  Beside  her  stands  an 
ugly  reflection  of  herself,  in  which 
we  can^  see  what  she  might  look 
like  to  the  angels.    No  caricature 


of  her,  but  a  sort  of  grim  and 
ghastly  likeness  of  her,  with,  as  it 
were,  her  outer  skin  off.  Shylock 
has  much  of  Portia's  yirtue,  but 
without  her  graces ;  and  the  crime 
which  she  preyents  him  from  com- 
mitting seems  like  a  sort  of  fantas- 
tic shadow  projected  by  the  crime 
committed  by  her  father  and  her- 
self. 

But  he  is  a  Jew ;  one  of  a  perse- 
cuted and  abhorred  race ;  lacking 
therefore  in  that  superficial  kindli- 
ness,— ^that  amiable  uncoDscious- 
ness  of  ill-will  against  anybody  in 
particular, — which  is  so  easy  and 
cheap  to  those  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  be  happy  and  admired, 
so  impossible  to  those  who  haye 
been  perpetually  stung  by  a  sense 
of  injustice;  and  which,  where  it 
exists,  is  not  incompatible  with 
much  selfishness  and  lack  of  true 
sympathy. 

And  not  only  has  the  general 
course  of  Shylock's  life  been  such 
as  to  bring  his  worst  qualities  to 
the  surface,  but  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  see  him  are  such  as  to 
exhibit  them  at  their  worst.  He 
is,  during  the  action  of  the  play, 
shown  almost  entirely  in  inter- 
course with  his  enemies ;  Portia  is 
throughout  surrounded  by  her 
seryants  and  friends. 

And,  lastly,  we  are  made  to  look 
at  Shylock  from  Portia's  point  of 
yiew ;  we  are  allowed  to  see  Portia 
from  her  own ;  we  hear  all  that 
Portia  has  to  say  about  Shylock ; 
we  are  not  told  what  Shylock 
thinks  of  her;  probably  he  knew 
nothing  of  her  history. 

The  essential  characteristic  of 
Jews,  as  such,  the  yirtue  on  which 
narrow-minded  Jews  mainly  pride 
themselyes,  is  their  reyerence  for 
their  national  traditions,  for  the 
laws  and  customs  handed  down 
from  their  ancestors,  for  those  laws 
especially  which  separate  them 
from  other  nations.  A  good  Jew 
sacrifices  himself    to  keep   intact 
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these  traditions;  if  he  cannot  do 
this  without  sacrificing  others  as 
well  as  himself,  the  motive  is  held 
to  exonerate  him  from  blame.  We 
Gentiles  see  only  the  evil  side  of 
such  a  sacrifice  of  the  living  in 
reverence  for  a  far-off  past;  we 
call  it  "superstition"  and  '^ bar- 
barism." In  Portia  what  is  essen- 
tially the  same  feeling  takes  the 
shape,  to  us  more  attractive,  of 
unreasoning  and  measureless  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  a  daughter  to 
the  mere  will  of  her  father.  Portia 
is  quite  sure  that  it  is  right  for  her 
to  obey  her  father  at  the  cost  of 
her  own  inclinations;  if  other 
people  suffer  also  for  her  obedi- 
ence, she  is  not  to  blame. 

Shylock's  national  feeling,  his 
reverence  for  the  traditions  accord- 
ing to  which  Jews  were  bound  not 
to  be  too  familiar  with  Gentiles, 
is  only  once  expressed  in  words ; 
but  it  is  evidently  the  key-note  of 
his  whole  life.  His  detestation  of 
Antonio,  though  complicated  and 
intensified  by  personal  considera- 
tions, is  to  a  large  extent  an  outcome 
of  his  patriotism.  Antonio,  it  is 
true,  had  injured  Shylock's  trade  ; 
but  if  a  brother  Jew  had  done  so, 
Shylock  would  not  have  wanted  to 
cut  his  heart  out;  revenge  and 
greed  would  have  been  kept  in 
check  by  conscience.  But  Antonio 
had  not  only  injured  him  person- 
ally, he  had  insulted  him  as  a  Jew. 
In  the  person  of  Shylock  he  had 
insulted  the  Hebrew  nation. 

One  property  of  superstition,  as 
distinguished  from  true  human 
religion,  is  that,  by  localising  and 
restricting  the  action  of  the  moral 
sense,  it  leaves  the  passions  to  act 
unbalanced  in  certain  directions. 
The  effect  of  Shylock's  exaggerated 
nationality  was  that  he  felt  it  quite 
a  virtuous  deed  to  treat  a  Qentile 
enemy  as  his  worst  self  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  disposed  to 
treat  any  enemy. 

We  notice  the  same  tendency  in 


Portia.  The  natural  vanity  which 
tempts  a  woman  to  let  men  for 
whom  she  does  not  care  make  reck- 
less sacrifices  for  her  sake,  exists 
to  some  extent  in  nearly  all  girls ; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  is  kept  in  check,  in  all  but  the 
worst,  by  pity  and  compunction.  In 
Portia's  case  the  father's  command 
neutralises  the  pity  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility. 

So  perhaps  with  the  father — ^he 
has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
duty  which  he  supposes  laid  on 
him  to  protect  his  daughter  froiti 
all  possibility  of  being  a  prey  to 
mercenary  speculators;  and  this 
prevents  his  feeling  constrained,  as 
ne  otherwise  would,  to  ask  himself 
at  what  probable  cost  he  is  in- 
dulging in  the  pleasure  of  thinking 
that,  after  his  death,  men  whom  he 
never  saw  wiU  be  made  aware  of , 
and  forced  to  submit  to,  his  eccen- 
tric commands. 

Portia  is  so  absorbed  in  the  mere 
question  of  obedience  to  her  father, 
tnat  she  does  not  seem  to  see  tlmt 
anything  but  disobedience  can  be 
wrong.  It  may  seem  absurd  to 
regard  her  rejected  suitors  (that 
fiery  Prince  of  Morocco  especially) 
as  feeling  bound  by  a  vow  never 
to  marry.  But  how  recklessly 
have  promises  never  to  marry 
been  imposed,  almost  within  the 
recollection  of  persons  now  living, 
as  a  serious  business  transaction, 
and  from  motives  of  f amilv  interest. 
That  men  have  thought  themselves 
bound  to  keep  such  promises  is  also 
a  &ct.  In  what  manner  they  are 
kept,  and  with  what  results,  we 
need  not  inquire. 

Portia  saves  herself  the  pain 
which  thinking  seriously  nught 
have  cost  her ;  she  has  evidently 
never  considered  the  matter  at  alL 
She  has  counted  the  cost — ^to  her- 
self—of obedience;  a  something 
which  is  half  heroism  to  face  an 
evil  fate,  half  faith  that,  in  some 
mysterious   manner,  her  heroism 
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will  be  rewarded  by  escajping  that 
fifcte,  soatains  her  through  her  own 
share  of  the  trial.  If  she  had  ever 
attempted  to  realise  the  oonse- 
quenoes  of  her  virtue  to  other 
people,  she  would  either  have  dis« 
obejed  her  father,  or,  more  likely, 
have  escaped  bj  suicide  the  respou- 
sibility  of  needing  to  disobey.  jBut 
she  ^ks  what  has  been  called 
"  that  x)ower  of  imagination  which 
forms  so  larse  a  part  of  the  divine 
charity,"  and  as  long  as  she  is  con- 
forming to  the  law — ^the  special 
law  which  she  thinks  binding  on 
hers^ — she  feels  that  all  is  right. 
If  her  lovers  choose  voluntarily  to 
make  rash  vows,  they,  not  she,  are 
re^>onsible  for  the  consequences. 

Shylock  also  keeps  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  even  of  the  Qen- 
tile  law;  and  very  surprised  he 
seems  to  be  to  find  that  good 
Christians  do  not  consider  that 
amount  of  virtue  all  that  could  be 
required  of  him.  Antonio  volun- 
tarily promised  a  poimd  of  flesh ; 
it  does  not  occur  to  Shylock  that 
anyone  has  a  right  to  require  at 
his  hands  the  blood  which  may 
have  to  flow  in  the  cutting  of  it. 
Surely  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
to  whom  it  first  occurred  to  present 
in  sharp  contrast  the  exact  pound 
of  flesh,  which  could  be  bargained 
for  and  weighed,  and  to  which  the 
man  had,  by  the  confession  of  the 
judge,  an  indisputable  right — and 
the  hot  life-blood  to  which  no  one 
had  any  claim,  which  would  flow 
incidentally,  of  which  no  accoimt 
had  been  l^ken,  which  no  one  could 
measure,  and  which  nothing  could 
staunch,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
sublimest  artists  of  all  time. 

Besides  being  hardened  by  super- 
stitious reverence  for  some  special 
form  of  duty,  Shylock  is  perhaps, 
like  Portia,  still  further  deadened 
by  reaction  after  an  efiEort  of  self- 
sacrifice.  For  it  needed  an  efiEort 
for  a  man  like  him  to  break 
through  his  habits  so  far  as  to  lend 


money  to  a  (}entile,  with  no  hope  of 
interest,  without  security  even  for 
the  principal,  and  with  the  doubt, 
which  must  have  been  all  along  on 
his  mind,  whether,  in  any  case,  the 
Oentile  authorities  would  let  him 
have  his  pound  of  flesh.  And  we 
much  mistake  the  Jews  if  we  think 
that  their  love  of  accumulating 
money  is  only  the  same  thing  as 
the  mere  sordid  avarice  of  a  Gentile 
miser.  To  the  Jews  of  old  time, 
forbidden  as  they  were  to  purchase 
laud,  or  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  political  life,  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  was  the  only  road  to 
power  or  distinction;  and  money 
thus  came  to  have  for  them,  as  it 
indeed  still  has  for  some  foreign 
Jews,  a  sort  of  emotional  value, 
such  as  has  for  the  aristocrat  his 
ancestral  estate.  This  subject  is 
too  wide  a  one  to  enter  upon  here ; 
but  it  may  be  suggested  mat,  if  we 
could  truly  realise  what  money  had 
become  to  the  Jews,  and  what 
associations  it  had  for  them,  we 
should  feel  that  Shylock's  ''  Oh ! 
mv  ducats,  oh!  my  daughter," 
wnich,  as  reported  by  SaJanio, 
seems  so  grotesque  a  medley,  was 
as  truly  human  and  pathetic  as 
would  be  the  lament  oi  an  ofi&cer 
in  an  army  of  patriots,  whose  child, 
in  deserting  hun,  had  carried  over 
to  the  camp  of  the  oppressors, 
along  with  a  store  of  ammunition, 
the  standard  of  his  regiment,  and 
the  sword  handed  down  to  him  from 
his  ancestors. 

But,  though  money  was  thus 
dear  and  sacred  in  Shy  lock's  eyes, 
he  is  wUling  to  sacrifice  it  for  the 
smallest  chance  of  destroying  the 
man  whom  he  hates,  and  who 
hates  *'our  sacred  nation."  Charm- 
ing gentleman  as  Antonio  seems  to 
his  Gtentile  friends,  there  wcfre 
many  reasons  why  a  Jew  of  his 
city  should,  when  attacking  him, 
have  much  of  the  same  feeling  as 
David  when  he  went  forth  alone  to 
fight  the  giant;   and  we  may  be 
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sure  that  when  the  agent  of  Bel- 
lario  pronounced  at  first  in  Shy- 
lock's  favour,  he  sent  up  a  silent 
thanksgiving  to  the  G^  of  his 
fathers  for  delivering  into  his 
hands  the  enemy  of  his  race.  Need 
we  doubt  that,  in  that  moment  of 
triumph,  Shylock  was  as  naively 
imconscious  of  any  reason  for  being 
morally  dissatisfied  with  himself  as 
ever  Portia  was  in  her  life  ? 

On  this  narrow  self-righteous- 
ness Portia  looks,  and  leads  us  to 
look  on  it,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  true  and  divine  humanity.  It 
is  easy  for  her  to  do  so.  Every- 
thing tends,  just  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  to  put  her  into  a  generous 
frame  of  mind.  She  is  happy  in 
her  love  ;  she  has  an  opportunity 
of  earning  the  gratitude  of  her 
husband  and  his  friends ;  and,  as 
far  as  the  trial  itself  is  concerned, 
she  feels  herself,  beforehand,  to  be 
completely  master  of  the  situation. 
Her  religious  faith,  such  as  it  is, 
has  been,  so  far,  justified  by  the 
course  of  events.  Moreover,  she 
can  think  of  Shylock — and,  what 
is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  she 
knows  that  all  around  ner  think  of 
him — as  an  inferior  being,  a  poor, 
untaught  miscreant,  who  has  every- 
thing to  gain  by  being  made  in 
any  respect  more  like  herself.  Her 
little  sermon  is  evidently  the  ex- 
pression of  the  genuine  feeling  of 
the  moment ;  and  it  is  so  beautiful 
and  true  in  itself  that  we  almost 
forget,  as  completely  as  she  herself 
did,  how  impertinent  is  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  young  girl  to  give 


religious  instruction  to  a  man  old 
enough,  even  in  years,  to  be  her 
father,  older  in  suffering  and 
experience  than  she  will  probably 
ever  be  in  her  life.  "  Mercy 
droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain 
from  heaven."  "We  do  pray 
for  mercy,  and  that  same 
prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
the  deeds  of  mercy,"  sweetly  re- 
marks this  amiable  young  lady, 
who  had  cut  the  heart  out  of 
more  than  one  man,  making  flip- 
pant jests  about  them  wim  her 
maid  ihe  while.  They  were  guilty 
of  the  crime,  not  of  hating  her 
nation,  but  of  liking  her  better 
than  she  liked  them ;  and,  provided 
her  own  father's  commands  are 
obeyed,  she  can  leave  them, 
bleeding  morally,  —  without  re- 
morse. 

Mercy !  A  girl  of  Portia's  tyjje 
would  have  offered  human  sacri- 
fices with  the  greatest  cheerfulness 
if  she  had  been  brought  up  where 
Moloch  worship  was  in  fashion; 
and  we,  if  we  had  lived  in  the  same 
age  and  country,  should  have  felt 
no  more  horror  of  her  for  doing  so 
than  we  do  of  any  woman  of  our 
own  day,  who  is  content  with 
accuratelv  performing  whatever 
duties  nappen  to  have  been 
brought  under  her  notice  by  the 
persons  who  have  had  charge  of 
her  in  childhood,  and  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  herself 
unpleasant  questions  about  the 
cost  to  others  at  which  her  sup- 
posedly virtuous  existence  is  being 
carried  on.* 


*  Since  the  above  waa  written,  Mr.  Irving  has  made  Shjlook  a  living  person  to 
fhoneands.  We  may  be  grateful  to  the  great  aotor  for  bringing  ont  with  snoh  Tivid- 
nesB  Shylook's  patient  submlMion  to  ererything  which  he  nnderetande  to  be  law,  and 
the  abaenoe  in  him  of  anything  like  miaerlineeB  or  greed. 
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MY  SCOTCH  LASSIE, 

If  I  had  the  brush  of  angel, 
Dipt  in  colours  rich  and  rare, 
I  would  paint  with  choicest  limning 
Mj  Scotch  lassie  fresh  and  fair. 

Fresh  is  she  as  dewy  morning, 
Fair  as  blossom  on  the  spray, 
Fragrant  as  the  birch  tree  waving 
In  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  May. 

O,  my  bright  and  blooming  lassie ! 
Maids  more  stately  well  may  be ; 
But  no  stateliest  maiden  ever 
Breathed  a  smile  so  sweet  as  she. 

0,  my  bonnie  blithe  fond  lassie, 
Mild  as  bloom  on  hawthorn  tree, 
Bich  as  June,  and  ripe  as  Autumn, 
Flower  and  fruit  in  one  is  she. 

Saw  you  ever  cowslip  wanner 
When  the  zephyrs  came  to  woo  ? 
Saw  you  bright-eyed  speedwell  peeping 
'Neath  the  hedge  with  purer  blue  ? 

Warmer  than  her  keett  pulse  keeping 
Time  to  all  things  true  and  good. 
Bluer  than  her  blue  eye  swelling 
In  young  love's  divinest  mood  P 

Softer  floats  no  plumy  sea-gull 
Than  her  bosom's  heaving  charms, 
.Swan  on  lake  not  whiter  swimmeth 
Than  the  whiteness  of  her  arms. 

If  I  had  the  brush  of  angel. 
Dipt  in  colours  rich  and  rare — 
No !  no  trick  of  brush  or  pigment 
Ever  limned  a  form  so  fair. 

Let  them  limn  who  live  in  dreamland, 

Where  the  brain-born  phantoms  sway ; 

I  have  feasted  on  the  substance, 

And  the  shadow  pales  away. 

4—2 
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I  will  not  make  dainty  mockeiy 
With  a  painted  thin  display 
Of  a  life  that  breathes  and  burgeons 
With  the  fullness  of  the  May. 

I  will  see  my  dear  Scotch  lassie 
In  the  ray  that  sweeps  the  hills, 
In  the  bright  fttr-shimmering  ocean, 
In  the  silver-flashing  rills. 

I  will  see  her  where  the  wandering 
Bee  sucks  honey  from  the  brae, 
Where  the  mayis  to  the  mavis 
Pours  his  rich  full-throated  lay. 

I  will  feed  upon  the  sweetness 

Of  her  presence  near  to  me, 

And  her  wealth  of  grace  that  hangeth 

Like  a  peach  upon  a  tree. 

I  will  live  on  the  dear  memory 
Of  that  hour  of  burning  bliss, 
When  she  lent  her  lips  and  thrilled  me 
With  the  rapture  of  her  kiss ! 

John  Stuabt  BLAcimE. 
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THEORY  AND  LAW  IN  RELATION  TO  COMMERCIAL 

PRACTICES. 


THiiT  the  inatitationB  under  which 
we  live  aie,  to  a  certain  extent, 
experimental,  may  be  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  statutes  now  in  force 
and  customs  now  prevalent,  with 
such  as  corresponded  to  them  a 
century  ago.  For  the  sake  of 
order,  a  law  must  in  practice  be 
regarded  as  perfect  and  unimpeach- 
aUe,  however  mudi  its  infalUbility 
maybe  questioned  in  theory.  But 
theory  is  a  liquid  whose  precipitate 
is  decision,  and  so  in  the  reforms 
or  lapses  of  one  age  the  institutions 
of  another  are  overturned,  or  fall 
into  decay.  A  poetic  philosopher 
snight  be  tempted  to  regard  this 
tendency  to  change  as  a  mark  of 
\realmes8  —  ''the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away ; "  the  practical 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
draws  another  lesson,  and  is  found 
bent  on  keeping  his  eyes  open,  in 
order  to  mamtain  himself  on  the 
profitable  side  of  whatever  changes 
may  come.  Speaking  generally, 
ihe  revolution  wnich  is  stall  in  pro- 
gress is  in  the  direction  of  more  and 
more  freedom  for  the  individual. 
If  a  larger  and  wider  spirit  than 
that  of  old  time  were  not  being 
bom  of  this  freedom,  and  of  the 
consequent  growHi  of  the  individual 
in  opportunities  of  knowledge,  it 
Slight  be  said  that  we  were  pro- 
ceeoing  further  and  further  away 
from  the  true  conception  of  a 
commonwealth.  Freedom  of  con- 
tract for  tiie  individual  means  the 
principle  of  "  each  for  himself ; " 
]f  this  were  not  counteracted  by 


another  new  development — ^that  of 

Sublic  opinion — we  might  be  re- 
uced  to  a  chaos  of  reddess,  selfish 
competition.  Public  opinion  is  a 
commodious  and  convenient  bridge 
between  theories  and  institutions. 
The  bridge  is  made  short  where 
the  theory  is  easily  apprehended, 
and  satisfies  a  large  number ;  it  is 
long  and  dif&cult  where  theory  is 
too  ideal  or  immature.  We  do  not 
obtain  the  best  institutions  possible, 
but  those  that  seem  most  practicable 
according  to  common  light. 

The  recent  revival  in  certain  de- 
partments of  commerce  has  afiEorded 
some  curious  instances  of  modem 
customs.  Depression  in  trade, 
which,  in  this  country,  means  an 
inability  to  find  a  market  for  manu- 
factured articles  at  remimerative 
prices,  and  a  consequent  lack  of 
enterprise,  affects  not  only  the 
manr^actured  goods,  but  the  raw 
material  There  is  no  great  anxiety 
to  buy  that  which  it  is  doubtful  profit 
to  work  up.  The  merchant  of  raw 
material  cannot  find  a  profitable 
market  because  the  merchant  in 
*  manufactured  articles  cannot  find 
his.  In  an  ideal  state,  so  soon  as 
the  merchant  found  his  stock, in 
process  of  gradual  absorption,  was 
coming  to  an  end,  he  would  resort 
to  the  dealer  in  material,  and 
lift  his  burden  of  unsold  stuff  from 
him  at  a  gradually  advancing  price, 
equally  profitable  to  both,  until, 
with  the  full  revival  of  trade,  the 
old  level  of  prices  might  be  reached« 
What  happens  now  in  the  un-ideal 
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itate  ?  The  specidator  is  neither  a 
purveyor  of  raw  material  nor  a  pro- 
ducer of  manufactured  commodities ; 
lie  is  simply  a  man  with  a  longer 
nose  and  a  keener  brain  than  either 
of  these  useful  indiyiduaJs.  He  sees, 
by  a  commercial  instinct,  the  fine 
indications  of  an  adyancing  tide  of 
prosperity  before  any  one  else  sees 
them,  he  resorts  to  the  dealers  in 
one  kind  or  another  of  raw 
material,  and  buys  up,  on  credit, 
secretly,  the  whole  of  their  stock, 
not  only  that  which  is  in  the  ware- 
houses, but  that  which  is  in  vessels 
on  the  sea,  expected  to  arrive. 
This  can  be  done  even  with  so 
important  a  commodity  as  cotton, 
by  the  aid  of  one  of  those  financial 
combinations,  or  syndicates,  which 
the  economy  of  capital,  due  to  the 
credit  system,  permits  to  wield 
enormous  sums  of  nominal  money. 
To  similarly  control  a  market  m 
black  pepper,  in  sumach,  or  other 
articles  of  less  importance,  requires 
a  less  gigantic  financial  operation. 
What  is  the  result  of  this  control  ? 
Cotton,  or  whatever  be  the  com- 
modity in  question,  becomes  scarce. 
The  rising  demand  for  his  goods 
comjpels  the  manufacturer  to  re- 
plenish his  stock  of  raw  material. 
On  resorting  to  the  market,  he 
finds  that  he  has  to  pay,  not  the 
price  to  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed, and  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  can  sell  his  manufactured  goods, 
but  a  new  and  factitious  price — ^the 
price  quoted  by  a  specmator  who 
has  made  a ''comer,"  and  placed  him- 
self in  the  position  of  being  the  only 
person  able  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
the  oommodity  in  question.  The 
manufacturer  is  baulked:  instead 
of  beine  able  to  procure  his  raw 
material  at  a  price  allowing  him  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit  on 
manufacture,  he  finds  his  hopes  'of 
honest  prosperity  baffled  by  the 
cunning  of  a  speculator.  The 
extra  profit  which  in  the  ideal  state 
would  have  been  divided  between 


the  legitimate  dealers  in  raw  and 
manu&<2tured  goods,  to  recoup 
them  for  perhaps  years  of  stagna- 
tion or  loss,  another  has  snatched 
from  them.  Swift  speculation  has 
stolen  the  cream;  slow  honest> 
trade  may  take  its  chance  of  making 
its  bargain  with  the  skimmed 
milk. 

What  had  our  ancestors  to  say 
about  "buying  to  arrive,"  or 
getting  control  of  a  market  P  We 
turn  to 'an  advertisement  in  a  news* 
paper  of  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  To  buy  or  to  sell 
is  harmless  in  itself,  and  so  subtle 
is  the  distinction  between  buying 
for  a  legitimate  and  for  a  speculiv- 
tive  purpose,  that  we  are  not  sur*^ 
prised  to  find  that  local  associa- 
tions were  found  necessary  for  the 
due  enforcement  of  any  law  upon 
such  a  subject.  The  following  is- 
the  advertisement  of  a  Noifolk 
society  established  to  give  effect  in 
its  own  district  to  what  was  then 
the  common  law : 

''Whereas  the  members  of  this 
Association  have  great  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  unlawful  prac- 
tice of  forestalling,  or  what  is 
termed  in  this  neighbourhood 
fore-hand  bargains,  are  at  this 
time  made  on  the  growing 
crop  of  grain.  This  is  to  give 
notice.  That  whoever  will  give  in-^ 
formation  of  such  practices  to  any 
of  the  members  of  tne  said  Associa* 
tion,  so  that  the  persons  off^Diding^ 
may  be  indicted,  they  shall  receive 
Twenty  Guineas  reward,  upon  the 
conviction  of  the  parties,  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  said  Associa- 
tion. 

"  After  the  very  excellent  charge 
delivered  by  Judge  Orose  to  the 
Grand  Juries  of  the  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  last  Lent  assizes ;  and 
after  the  publication  of  that  part  of 
his  Lordship's  charge,  in  the  pro- 
vincial papers,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose  men  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
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enormitj  cf  the  evil,  or  of  the 
illegality  of  such  transactions ;  but 
to  remove  all  pretences  of  that 
kind  in  future,  we  think  it  proper 
to  gire  the  following  abstiact  of 
the  law  against  such  practices : 

" '  Bj  the  Common  law,  all  endea- 
Yours  whatsoever  to  enhance  the 
common  price  of  any  merchandise, 
and  all  kinds  of  practices  which 
have  an  apparent  tendency  thereto, 
whether  b^  spreading  false  rumours, 
or  by  buymg  things  in  the  market 
before  the  accustomed  hour,  or  by 
buying  and  selling  again  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  market,  or  by 
any  other  such  like  devices,  are 
highly  criminal,  and  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

"'And so  jealous  is  the  Common 
law  of  all  practices  of  this  kind, 
that  it  will  not  suffer  com  to  be 
sold  in  the  sheaf,  perhaps  for  this 
reason,  because  by  such  means  the 
market  is  in  effect  forestalled. 

" '  Whosoever  doth  ingross,  or  get 
into  his  hands  by  buying,  contract- 
iiig>  or  promise-taking,  other  than 
by  demise,  grant,  or  Tease  of  land 
or  tithe,  any  com  growing  in  the 
fields,  or  any  other  com  or  grain, 
butter,  chcNBse,  fish,  or  other 
dead  victiials  whatsoever,  to  the 
intent  to  sell  the  same  again,  is 
deemed  an  unlawful  ingrosser. 

"*And  whosoever  doth  by  any 
means  regrate,  obtain,  or  get  into 
his  hands  or  possession,  in  a  fair 
or  market,  any  com,  wine,  fish, 
butter,  cheese,  tallow,  sheep,  lambs, 
calves,  swine,  pi^,  geese,  capons, 
hens,  chickens,  pigeons,  conies,  or 
other  dead  victuals  whatsoever, 
that  shall  be  brought  to  any  fair  or 
market  to  be  sold,  and  do  sell  the 
same  again  in  any  fair  or  market 
holden  or  kept  in  the  same  place, 
or  in  any  other  fair  or  market 
within  four  miles  thereof,  is  deemed 
a  regrator.' " 

How  our  modem  operator,  who 
has  bought  raw  material,  not  for 
manufacture  and  legitimate  use,  but 


to  sell  again,  and  has  made  a  him- 
dred  thousand  poimds  clear  profit 
by  *  cornering '  the  market,  would 
smile  at  these  obsolete  enactments ! 
His  profit,  he  would  claim,  was  a 
perfectly  fair  one ; — did  he  not  risk 
the  loss  of  an  enormous  sum  if  his 
plot  had  been  less  cleverly  laid,  or 
had  miscarried  through  some  acci- 
dent? The  argument  seems  fair 
at  fijTst  sight,  and  the  fallacy  in  it 
is  hard  to  discover.  It  lies  id  this, 
that  no  one  asked  or  desired  him 
to  run  that  risk;  it  was  under- 
taken at  his  own  choice,  and  more- 
over reduced  to  a  remote  contingency 
by  the  elaboration  of  his  plan. 
The  argument  of  gain  beiuj?  a 
righteous  equivalent  for  risk  is  a 
&ir  one  only  in  the  case  of  honest 
manufacture  or  trade.  There  is  no 
fallacy  to  be  detected  here ;  the  risk 
is  not  undertaken  solely  at  the 
freak  of  the  manufacturer,  and  for 
the  chance  of  sudden  profit,  after 
the  realisation  of  which  the  liability 
is  over,  and  the  successful  free- 
lance may  plan  a  fresh  operation, 
or  remain  idle  as  he  will.  In  the 
case  of  the  manufacturer,  the  public, 
needs  his  office  and  understands 
his  position  and  use  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  his  risk  is  no  spas- 
modic and  temporary  danger,  but  a 
permanent  liability,  and  one  that 
IS  called  for,  since  some  one  must 
undertake  it.  On  this  ground  he 
is  on  quite  a  different  level  from 
the  specxdator,  who  pursues  hi^  own 
advantage  solely  from  the  outset. 
But,  the  operator  may  argue,  the 
trade  of  the  country  could  not  be 
carried  on  if  any  theoretic  enact- 
ment were  to  hamper  the  perfect 
liberty  of  buying  and  selling. 
Herein  indeed  lies  the  difficulty. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  it 
had  to  be  met  by  local  associations 
bent  on  seeing  the  law  carried  out 
in  its  meaning,  spirit,  and  integrity. 
Now  the  difficulty  is  met  by  the 
easier  method  of  having  no  such 
arduous  law,  but  freedom  for  the 
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individual  instead,  who  may 
*  regrate,' '  forestall,*  or  '  fore-hand 
bargain '  as  he  chooses.  Formerly 
the  liberty  of  trade  was  defbied, 
now  it  may  include  the  licentious- 
ness of  trade,  and  the  Common  law 
has  ceased  to  be  jealous  of  its 
practices. 

We  have  manj  professors  of 
political  economy,  but  as  a  rule  their 
works  omit  all  reference  to  current 
commercial  practice,  of  which  it 
may  be  presumed  they  are  ignorant. 
The  public  might  fairly  claim  from 
the  holders  of  endowed  appoint- 
ments who  have  little  to  do,  some 
careful  study  of  eveiyday  affairs. 
Commerce  is  now  so  complex,  and 
each  man  in.  the  whirl  of  it  is  so 
busy,  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  theory.  The  sufferer  is  always 
the  unprotected  public  which  pays 
blindly,  not  knowing  how  the  amount 
charged  is  made  up.  We  venture 
to  suggest  a  homely  but  interesting 
study  for  any  XJmversity  Don  or 
Fellow  who  has  a  leaning  towards 
political  economy.  Let  him  take  the 
average  price  per  lb.  of  a  variety  of 
familiar  commodities  and  divide  out 
that  price  fractionally  as  follows. 
Cost  of  production,  or  cost  where 
grown,  cost  of  transit,  middlemen, 
depreciation,  insurance  against 
reasonable  risk,  profit  of  retailer. 
It  would  require  a  considerable 
and  very  arduous  study  of  facts  to 
arrive  at  so  simple  a  conclusion, 
but  the  result  would  be  valuable, 
and  ought  to  include  an  estimate 
of  what  proportion  of  the  price 
might  be  deemed  justifiable,  and 
what  proportion  the  public  ought 
to  regard  as  imposition.  Qenend 
opinion  might  thus  become  formed, 
and  steps  be  taken  to  inaugurate 
a  better  system  in  the  cases 
wherein  the  old  system  might  prove 
to  lay  an  unfair  tax  upon  the 
consumer.  Our  professor,  when  he 
can  bestir  himself  to  emerge  from 
his  classic  leisure,  may  well  begin 
with  an  analysis  of  the  price  of 


fish.  The  retail  price  of  fish,  with 
the  exception  of  the  plebeian 
herring  and  sprat,  and  one  or  two 
coarse  varieties,  is  about  as  high 
per  pound  as  that  of  butcher's 
meat.  Our  student  of  the  theory 
of  commercial  practice  will  be  able 
to  ascertain  whether  the  hardy 
fisherman,  to  whom  no  one  grudees 
his  wage,  is  the  person  who  obtams 
that  fraction  of  the  price  of  a  pound 
of  fish  which  corresponds  to  the  cost 
of  breeding  and  rearing  cattle,  the 
rent  of  grazing  land,  the  cost  of 
the  supply  of  winter  food,  of  the 
attention  of  skilled  herdsmen  and 
drovers,  of  the  labour  of  the 
slaughterhouse,  all  of  which  form 
a  part  of  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
butcher's  meat.  The  question  can 
soon  be  settled  how  much  of  the 
price  per  potmd  the  fishermali 
obtains,  how  much  the  owner  of 
his  boat,  and  how  much  the  middle- 
men who  have  the  control  of  the 
wholesale  market. 

The  present  writer  has  bought  a 
codling  fresh  from  the  fiuiers' 
boat  for  three-pence;  how  many 
times  three-pence  would  he  not 
have  to  give  for  a  similar  fish  in 
London?  The  co-operative  societies 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
business  of  retailing  to  some  sort  of 
order,  and  charge  with  fair  evenness 
their  percentage  of  commission  for 
performing  the  ofiGloe  of  retailer 
with  regard  to  each  artide  sold. 
But  they  have  not  yet  succeeded 
to  any  extent  in  being  the  sole 
intermediary  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  The 
difference  in  phce  resulting  from 
BO  doing  might  in  some  instances 
prove  too  startling, — ^too  great  a 
shock  to  the  mind  accustomed  to 
vested  interest,  too  strange  a  sur- 
prise to  the  ignorant  consumer 
wont  to  pay  an  unauthorised  secret 
tax  heavier  by  far  than  any  income 
tax.  Coal  might  make  another 
profitable  study  for  the  philanthio* 
pic  political  economist :— -What  the 
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reasonable  profit  of  the  retailer  to 
the  poor  in  quantities  of   half  a 
hundredweight,  what  the  cost  of 
transit  from  the  pit,  what  the  cost 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  what  the  resi- 
dnmn,  and  where  it  goes.      The 
householder  pays  the  price  that  is 
asked  of    him,  without    question, 
proTided  his  neighbour  pajs  the 
same.    It  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  he,  as  an  indiyidual,  can  do 
anything  to  obtain  better  terms, 
when  a  much  larger  trader,  the 
manufacturer,  can  do  nothing  but 
pay  an  extravagant  price  for  cotton, 
at  a  time  when  the  market  may 
happen    to    be    under    the    con- 
trol of  a  fore-hand-bargaining  syn- 
dicate.   All  that  the  old-f  asMoned 
manufacturer  does  is  to  grumble 
that  business  is  bad,  and  does  not 
seem  so  certain  as  it  was,  now  that 
there    is    so    much     speculation. 
Similarly,  the    housekeeper    finds 
that  all  the  facilities  for  supply  and 
transport    of     provisions    do    not 
make  them  as  much  cheaper  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
simple  process    of    dividing    the 
price  of  any  commodity  into  frac- 
tions, each  apportioned  to  a  neces- 
sary element  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production,  transit,  and  distribu- 
tion, would  afford  easy  instruction 
to  both ;  and  were  there  any  unfair 
advantage   taken    at  any  link  of 
the  chain  it  would  stand  revealed. 
Matters  like  these  are  certain  to 
come  before  the  public,  as  they  be- 
come more    and  more  awake    to 
theory,  and  understand  that  analy- 
sis   may    draw    as    clear    a    clue 
through  a  commercial  operation, 
as  through    a  complicated   syllo- 
gism.   The  housekeeper  who  buys 
an  article  in  quantity  a;  at  a  price 
2y  at  one  emporium,  and  a  quan- 
tity 2fl;  at  a  price  y  at  another, 
rent  and  wases  being  much  the 
«ame  in  both  localities  of  purchase, 
is  being  stimulated  to  inquiry  by 
the  verv  tradesmen  who    are    so 
viiathful  now  that  the  public  is 


seeing  its  way  to  doing  some  of  its 
own  business,  by  choosing  its 
own  servants  and  paying  them 
their  equitable  wage.  But  the 
absence  of  clear  theory,  by 
which  tradesman  and  consumer 
alike  would  at  least  be  able 
to  agree  on  grounds  of  fact^ 
is  conspicuously  marked.  It  would 
seem  so  easy  a  thing  to  have  taught 
to  both  of  them  at  school,  in  what 
several  parts  the  cost  of  an  article 
consists.  The  proper  cost  of  a 
pound  of  potatoes  sold  in  a 
fashionable  locality  where  rents 
are  a  percentage  higher  than  in 
a  less  wealthy  neighbourhood,  and 
the  greengrocer's  increased  charges 
extend  to  the  stable  where  he  keeps 
his  pony,  and  the  wages  he  pays  his 
assistants,  can  be  easily  calculated 
in  a  decimal  fraction,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  same  in  a 
poorer  neighbourhood,  rents  being 
specified.  Then  statistics  may  be 
ffiven  of  the  most  profitable  extent 
for  such  a  business  to  be.  A 
fractional  allowance  must  be  made 
to  one  tradesman  on  the  score  of 
being  too  small  for  the  kind  of 
business  he  has  undertaken  to  be. 
most  economically  worked,  while 
an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
bad  debts  to  be  allowed  for  where 
the  system  is  a  credit  one,  as 
compared  with  a  cash  trade,  may 
rightly  come  within  the  price  of 
a  pound  of  potatoes.  The  arith- 
metic class  in  a  school  might 
thus  afford  a  lesson  in  minor 
political  economy,  a  much  more 
useful  subject  to  the  indivi- 
dual of  humble  mind,  than  that 
major  political  administration 
which  a  few  bom  statesmen  imder- 
stand,  and  which  serves  as  a  whet- 
stone for  the  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
vincial debating  societies. 

The  reversal  of  ancient  law  and 
custom  in  the  instance  of  '  fore- 
hand bargaining '  we  have  just 
been  considering,  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  as  a  move  in  another 
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than  the  right  direction,  howeyer 
intelligible  in  view  of  the  very 
much  enhanced  complication  of  our 
commercial  system,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  the  commercial  classes 
hold  a  large  grip  of  the  reins  of 
power. 

A  statute  which  we  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  more  glad 
to  have  lost,  is  one  by  which, 
a  little  oyer  a  century  ago,  was 
made  penal,  "  the  contracting, 
enticing,  or  seducing  artificers 
to  go  out  of  this  kingdom  into 
a  foreign  country  not  within 
the  dominions  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain."  Here 
we  are  met  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
indiyidual  veraua  the  paternal 
claims  of  society,  and  the  indivi- 
dual has  won  the  day.  No  doubt 
this  country  has  gained  its  com- 
manding position,  and  helped  to 
fulfil  its  mission  in  the  world,  by 
the  scattering  of  its  skilled 
workers  over  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Our  bread  cast  upon  foreign  waters 
somehow  returns  to  us  after  many 
days.  And  with  our  present 
notions  of  personal  freedom  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  forbid 
an  American  cousin,  or  a  man  and 
a  brother  from  Rio  or  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  paint  in  glowing  colours 
to  a  friend  picked  up  here,  the 
openings  afforded  by  their  respec- 
tive  countries.  Indeed  it  could  be 
done  by  letter  in  a  way  that  the 
most  ferret-eyed  govemment  would 
find  it  difficult  to  take  cognisance 
of.  But  (apart  from  a  remote  con- 
tingent return  of  profit  to  this 
country  from  the  instillation, 
through  the  distribution  of  atoms 
of  our  nationality  over  the  world, 
of  our  notions  and  tendency  to 
trade)  to  permit  a  skilled  artisan 
to  leave  our  shores  is  very  bad 
political  economy,  and  the  sign 
of  a  decline  in  some  trade,  the 
revival  of  which  is  not  speedily 
anticipated.      The    injury    is    of 


several  kinds.  First,  the  expense 
of  the  departed  artificer's  rearing 
and  education,  which  the  country 
though  its  individuals  has  borne, 
is  rendered  a  dead  weight  with- 
out remimerative  return.  The 
years  during  which  the  man 
would  be  producing  in  excess  of 
his  consumption,  and  so  repay- 
ing the  community,  in  divera 
forms,  for  the  e^cpense  incurred 
during  his  earlier  life,  will  be  spent 
in  benefiting  some  other  country, 
which  took  no  part  in  the  cost  of 
rearing  him.  Furthermore,  the 
emigration  of  a  competent  worker 
alters  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  able  and  incompetent  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  country 
quitted.  This  is  a  serious  matter 
for  an  old  country,  which  is  rich  in 
charitable  institutions,  and,  by 
preserving  weakly  lives,  tends  to 
become  a  lazar  house  of  the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind,  the  sufferers 
both  from  physical  and  intellectual 
disability,  who  also  are  the  last  to 
stir  from  the  old  country.  When 
a  skilled  artificer  leaves  Sheffield 
for  the  States,  he  takes  imper- 
ceptibly away  one  -  and  -  twenty 
years  at  least  of  rations,  clothes, 
and  schooling ;  he  also  throws  his 
acquired  faculties  and  experience 
into  another  country's  balance  of 
trade  against  us ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  il  the  proportion  of  useful 
people  to  burdensome  people  in 
the  row  of  houses  in  which  he 
lived  was  as  fifty  to  one  hundred, 
after  his  departure  it  will  be  only 
forty-nine  to  ninety-nine,  or  just 
over  half  per  cent.  less.  But  we 
must  "  dree  our  weird ;"  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  movement  of 
recent  centuries  has  been  to  un- 
chain the  hind  from  the  soil;  we 
can  scarcely  so  revert  as  to  chain 
the  artisan  to  his  workshop.  In- 
deed, the  'ciety,  if  such  a  feat  were 
attempted,  would  soon  arrange  for 
him  to  be  the  only  workman  left 
in  that  workshop. 
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Some  curious  changes  are  due  to 
the  greater  perfection  and  cen- 
tralitj  of  our  administratiTe 
apparatus.  The  bureau  tends  to 
OTershadow,  while  it  shelters,  the 
indiyidual.  Nowadays,  should  anj 
burfflaiy  be  committed  in  one's 
dwelling  house,  or  any  outrage 
done  there,  one  informs  the  police 
and  has  but  a  faint  hope  of  their 
catching  the  offender.  When  some 
dastardly  wretch  slit  the  noses  of  . 
the  horses  of  a  relative  of  the 
present  writer's,  a  widow,  a  century 
ago,  she  not  only  offered  a  hand- 
some reward  herself  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  offender,  but  shared 
in  the  liability  of  another  sum  of 
money  which  was  offered  with  the 
like  purpose  of  bringing  the 
culprit  to  justice,  by  a  volimtary 
association  existing  in  the  Hundred 
in  which  she  resided.  And  when 
another  dame  of  the  same  family 
some  years  afterwards  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  a  burglar 
who  could  not  be  found,  there 
being  no  police  at  that  period,  she 
sat  up  all  night  with  a  maid,  and 
succeeding  in  marking  the  depreda- 
tor and  baring  him  convicted. 
Life  is  made  so  smooth  for  us  now 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
the  robuster  faculties  of  self-help. 
With  the  decaying  instinct  of  self- 
reliance  must  it  be  said  also,  in 
spite  of  a  few  magnificent  excep- 
tions which  glorify  our  time,  that 


there  has  vanished  some  of  the  old 
generosity  in  helping  others  ?  In 
the  autumn  of  174i5,  the  husband  of 
the  dame  first  named  above  left  a 
proof  of  his  then  existence  in  enter- 
ing himself  with  several  others  of 
his  relatives  among  the  subscribers 
to  a  fund  "  to  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  His  Majesty's  Person  and 
Government  in  this  present  exi« 
gency."  Should  we  subscribe  in 
this  pleasant  freehanded  manner 
to-day  ?  Yes  .  .  .  for  a  consider- 
ation !  We  should  subscribe,  not 
to  the  fund^  but  to  a  loaUf  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Government  in  a 
paiticular  exigency.  That  is  to 
say,  we  should  see  that  we  were 
well  paid  for  our  subscription,  by  a 
certain  three  jper  cent,  accruing  to 
us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  or  until 
we  wanted  our  money  back,  and 
could  obtain  it  by  selling  our 
consols  for  a  little  more  than  our 
subscription  cost  us.  Moral : 
the  National  Debt  in  174f5  was 
under  seventy-five  millions,  now 
it  is  well,  seventy-five  mil- 
lions pays  about  three  years* 
interest  on  it.  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  fact  we  may  well  con- 
clude these  rough  notes  on  theory 
and  law  in  their  relation  to  commer- 
cial practices,  for  both  seem  quite 
powerless  to  make  the  debt  any 
smaller. 
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CONTEMPORARY    PORTRAITS. 

NEW  SEBIBS.— No.  25. 

H.R.H.   PRINCE    LEOPOLD. 

Nothing  more  dearlj  can  show  the  educational  progress  of  this  country 
than  a  comparison  between  the  reception  Youchsafed  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  when  he  honestly  and  earnestly  desired  to  foster  measures  of 
beneficial  reform,  and  that  now  accorded  to  the  son  who  follows  in  his 
.steps.  When  Prince  Albert,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, endeavoured  to  impress  his  expansive  views  upon  the  Yice- 
Ohancellor,  or  other  heads  of  the  ITniversity,  he  was  met  by  the  same 
old-fashioned  and  short-sighted  Conservatism  that  sneered  at  his  far- 
jseeing  and  patriotic  patronage  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  He  was 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  Germanise  the  Universities,  and  this  word 
alone  was  enough  to  provoke  opposition.  Had  the  terrifying  expression 
been  analysed,  it  would  have  been  found  that  it  merely  meant  diffusion 
of  knowledge  throughout  a  wider  area  than  that  over  which  the  English 
Universities  of  the  time  thought  it  their  business  to  extend  their 
influence.  In  our  later  day  Prince  Leopold  joins  the  committee  of  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching — a  society, 
too,  founded  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  whose  name  betokens  an 
undoubtedly  German  origin ;  and  yet  not  only  the  neoteric  and  liberal 
London  University,  but  the  ancient  foundations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
liold  out  willing  hands  of  friendship  and  co-operation. 

How  far  Prince  Leopold  has  qualified  himself  for  the  position  he 
•occupies  in  regard  to  such  a  question,  may  be  judged  from  the  quality  of 
his  advocacy,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  University  man  himself, 
a  member  of  the  oldest  English  University,  and  the  one  which  of  old 
was  the  greatest  stickler  for  tradition  as  opposed  to  innovation. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert  is  Her 
Jklajesty's  youngest  son,  and  was  bom  April  7, 1853.  His  constitutional 
delicacy,  while  precluding  him  from  following  the  more  arduous  profes- 
sions chosen  by  the  brothers  who  intervene  between  himself  aild  the  Heir 
Apparent,  and  debarring  him  from  a  physically  active  life,  has  happily 
been  turned  to  good  in  enabling  him  to  give  his  attention  more  fully  in  the 
direction  of  intellectual  life  and  effort,  and  to  make  himself  a  champion 
of  those  ideal  but  most  worthy  national  movements  which  are  beyond  the 
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round  of  current  politics  and  the  routine  of  the  senices  of  State. 
Prince  Leopold  has  had  more  than  one  tutor;  to  Oanon  Duckworth  h& 
would  gratefully  allow  his  educational  obligation ;  to  Mr.  Buskin  he  has. 
openly  proclaimed  his  intellectual  and  moral  debt ;  and  he  has  freely 
opened  his  mind  to  such  culture  as  the  philosophic  lore  of  the  world 
afiords  to  every  earnest  student.  Prince  Leopold  was  entered  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  is  a  member  of  the  University,  and  a  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  dating  thirteen  years  later  than  his  forerunner  in  the^ 
same  curriculimi,  the  Prinq^  of  Wales,  who  is  not  quite  twelve  years 
his  senior.  An  English  Prince  at  the  University  does  not  reside  in  the 
College  to  which  he  is  attached,  but  in  a  house  of  his  own.  Prince 
Leopold,  however,  had  his  own  set  among  the  students  of  his  time,  and 
might  often  have  been  seen  playing  chess  at  the  Oxford  Chess  Club,  a 
game  particularly  conducive  to  patience  and  quiet  strength,  and  one 
which  we  shall  see  from  his  speeches  has  taught  him  some  metaphorical 
lessons.  How  far  he  is  possessed  of  native  talent,  and  how  much  he  owes 
to  Oxford,  we  need  not  reckon,  for  the  reports  of  his  speeches  show 
that  the  former  qualification  does  not  yield  before  the  latter.  In  refer- 
ence to  one  of  his  speeches  the  Times  leader  expressed  the  opinion  that 
''few  Oxford  men  of  Prince  Leopold's  age  could  have  said  what  he 
had  to  say,  or  have  said  it  so  simply,  plainly,  and  brightly." 

Prince  Leopold's  position  is  peculiar.  So  many  lives  come  between 
his  own  and  the  splendid  burden  of  the  crown,  that  he  is  comparatively 
free  from  the  restrictions  which  Court  etiquette  imposes  upon  tiiose  near 
the  succession.  He  may  call  Lord  Beaconsfield  "a  great  master  of 
style  and  language  "  without  an  outcry  that  he  is  favouring  a  political 
party.  He  may  speak  from  the  same  platform  as  Mr.  G-ladstone  without 
any  fear  of  suspicion  that  he  is  reviving  the  old  spectre  of  "  Preroga- 
tive "  in  order  to  influence  a  general  election.  He  may  even  become  a 
Peer  of  the  Bealm,  and  take  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him,  if  he  should  so  incline,  from  entering 
the  arena  of  legislation  as  a  partisan.  Were  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
assume  such  a  position,  he  would  immediately  lay  himself  open  to  the 
danger  of  being  supposed  to  represent  the  Sovereign,  and  expose  the 
judgment  of  Her  Majesty  to  indirect  attack.  Prince  Leopold  possesses 
all  of  what  we  may  perhaps  describe  as  the  poetical  prerogatives  of 
princely  position,  without  any  of  its  onerous  and  uneasy  responsibilities. 
There  is  indeed  much  to  captivate  the  imagination  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
prince,  who  has  every  form  of  sumptuous  show  and  idle  luxury  within 
reach,  rising  above  the  lower  dream  into  the  altitude  of  a  lover  of 
wisdom  and  truth.  And  as  Sakya  Mouni  was  the  better  Buddha  for  the 
expanded  views  due  to  his  princely  nurture  and  experience,  so  there  is  a' 
rare  charm,  such  as  sometimes  emanates  from  the  work  of  artists  <^ 
unique  individuality,  in  philosophy  that  has  passed  through  the  crucible 
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of  a  life  so  uncommon  in  its  experience  as  that  of  a  member  of  the 
Bojal  family  of  a  country  like  our  own.  A  certain  remoteness  is  a  neces- 
sary constituent  of  artistic  effect,  and  in  the  speeches  of  a  prince  it  is 
as  if  the  voice  came  to  us  from  some  mysterious  distance,  on  which 
account  it  is  pregnant  with  a  romantic  power  which  makes  it  the  more 
impressive.  As  this  remoteness  from  the  commonplace  is  what  every 
great  poet  and  artist  aims  at,  it  can  scarcely  be  urged  that  the  influence 
thence  derived  should  be  despised  or  regarded  as  moonshine,  because  it 
happens  to  proceed  in  a  natural  manner  from  the  peculiar  composition 
of  circumstances  which  form  the  environment  of  a  prince.  A  vexy 
important  impressive  power  resides  in  the  idealistic,  even  though  the 
practical  man  may  confess  its  influence  more  by  the  secret  and  uncon* 
scious  effect  which  it  has  upon  his  motives,  than  by  any  ostensible 
appreciation  of  it.  High  position  has  its  duties,  and  opportunities  of  a 
kind  that  can  come  by  no  other  way,  of  adding  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  It  is  only  selfish  isolation — the  inversion  of  the  true  birthright 
of  aristocracy — on  the  part  of  those  whom  the  public  would  be  glad  to 
worship  as  it  worships  all  communicators  of  what  is  above  the  common- 
place, which  can  make  royal  persons  unpopular.  Our  English  princes  one 
and  all  seem  as  by  instinct  aware  of  this  fact ;  and  each  has  his  own 
sphere  of  manifest  activity.  To  describe  the  kind  of  work  in  which  a 
prince  engages  as  ornamental,  is  a  great  mistake.  A  man  in  business 
often  says,  "  I  can  do  nothing  with  my  agents  until  they  have  had  their 
legs  under  my  mahogany."  A  certain  relation  between  them  and 
centrality  of  the  enterprise  are  thus  produced  which  are  of  more  effect 
than  acres  of  written  correspondence.  It  is  to  the  ensuring  of  this 
kind  of  centrality  for  enterprises  of  larger  scope,  that  the  presence  and 
interest  of  a  prince  are  so  often  the  means,  with  a  success  beyond  cold 
and  practical  expectation ;  and  in  this  respect  the  prince  maybe  regarded 
as  occupying,  not  an  ornamental,  but  a  pivotal  position. 

When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Prince  Leopold  to  make  a  public 
appearance,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  expression  all  over  the  country  of  a 
most  candid  and  pleased  surprise.  It  was  found  that  wherever  he  went 
he  went  with  something  to  say,  and  that  that  something  was  said  clearly, 
eloquently,  naturally,  and  persuasively.  The  delivery  was  calm  and 
powerful,  and  the  air  of  self -conviction  which  marked  each  address  made 
it  evident  that  a  genuine  thinker  and  speaker  was  present.  The 
discourses  were  indubitably  not  bought,  but  made  by  the  orator  himself, 
were  all  of  a  piece,  and  worthy  of  study  not  only  in  the  hearing,  but  under 
the  more  trying  ordeal  of  a  reading  in  cold  blood  and  away  from  the 
speaker's  spell.  The  life  of  a  young  prince  is  necessarily  and  rightly 
somewhat  obscure ;  a  few  persons  only  had  known  of  Prince  Leopold  as  a 
cultivated  student,  a  large  number  now  were  first  introduced  to  him  as 
a  large-minded  and  accomplished  teacher.    The  surprise  was  pardonable. 
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In  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  as  follows :  ''  The  delicate  state  of  health 
of  Prince  Leopold  has  prevented  him  from  adopting  a  profession, 
which  in  the  instance  of  his  royal  brothers  has  been  followed,  I 
may  say,  by  them  with  energy  and  success.  Partly  from  that 
state  of  health,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  probably,  from  difference  of 
temperament,  his  pursuits  are  of  a  different  character  from  those  of 
princes  who  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  fleets  and  armies.  Prince 
Leopold  is  a  student,  and  a  student  of  no  common  order.  He  \a 
predisposed  to  pursuits  of  science  and  learning,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  those  fine  arts  which  adorn  life,  and  lend  lustre  to  a  nation.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  for  a  young  prince  of 
his  character  there  may  not  be  an  eminent  career,  and  one  not  only 
creditable  to  himself,  but  most  useful  to  his  country.  The  influence 
of  an  exalted  personage  of  intellect  and  culture  upon  a  commimity  is 
incalculable.  No  more  complete  and  rare  example  of  that  truth 
can  be  shown  than  in  the  instance  of  his  illustrious  father,  the  Prince 
Consort.  We  can  now  contemplate  the  public  labours  of  the  Prince 
Consort  with  something  of  the  candour  of  posterity.  He  refined  the 
tastes,  multiplied  the  enjoyments,  and  elevated  the  moral  sense  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Nor  has  his  influence  ceased  since  he  departed 
from  us.  Public  opinion  has  maintained  the  influence  it  gave  to  our 
civilisation,  because  it  sympathised  with  it.  The  example  of  such  a 
father  will  guide  and  animate  Prince  Leopold." 

Mr.  Gladstone  seconded  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  following  effect : 

^*  I  believe  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  not  gone  beyond  the  truth 
in  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  large  intelligence,  the  cultivated 
mind,  and  the  refined  pursuits  of  this  Prince,  and  of  his  capacity  to 
tread — ^in  these  most  important  respects — ^in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious 
father." 

The  anticipations  here  expressed  were  no  doubt  regarded  by  some 
at  the  time  as  mere  stock  utterances  necessary  to  the  performance  of  an 
official  duty.  But,  in  commenting  upon  the  words  of  our  higher  states- 
men, it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  what  opportunities  of  observation  and 
formation  of  judgment  are  open  to  them.  Beading  their  utterances  by 
the  light  of  after  events,  we  are  now  enabled  to  do  justice  to  the  dis- 
cernment and  foresight  of  these  eminent  speakers  :  they  knew  more  than 
the  public. 

In  comparing  the  principal  occasions  on  which  Prince  Leopold  has 
been  in  any  large  sense  before  the  public,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thread 
of  a  common  object  runs  through  them,  and  thus  evidences  the  bent  of 
his  mind  and  interest.  Outside  of  partisan  phraseology  and  those 
nominal  demarcations  which  in  the  clash  of  minor  politics  mean  so  little 
and  are  counted  so  much,  Prince  Leopold  may  be  called  a  Liberal.  As 
the  Z^Miies  phrased  it,  ^his  views  on  education  are  of  the  widest  kind." 
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At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  19th  Feb.  1879,  in 
support  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  TTniversitj  Teaching, 
Prince  Leopold  thus  gave  expression  to  his  views  : 

'^  To  all  Englishmen,  I  think,  it  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  the  institu- 
tions of  which  we  are  so  proud  are  not  mere  dead  systems,  but  living 
organisms  which  can  expand  under  new  circumstances  and  meet  new 
needs  as  they  arise.  Few  English  institutions  have  been  the  objects  of 
so  long  and  so  wide  a  reverence  as  our  Universities,  and  yet  there  was 
a  time  when  they  seemed  to  be  falling  out  of  harmony  with  the  needs  of 
the  age.  That  reproach,  I  think,  can  no  longer  be  urged  against  them. 
We  may  fairly  claim  that  of  late  they  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  the  most 
important  educational  reforms.  We  sometimes  hear  comparisons  made 
between  German  and  English  Universities,  not  always  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  I  have  no  means  of  making  any  such  comparison,  as  my 
experience  of  Universities  is  confined  to  the  University  of  Oxford ;  but  I 
shall  always  look  back  to  my  residence  at  Oxford  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  and  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life,  and  I  should  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  any  other  University  can  surpass  Oxford  in  the  power  of 
attracting  her  alumni  to  herself.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage 
possessed  by  G-erman  Universities  which  must  strike  everybody.  They 
diffuse  knowledge  throughout  a  much  wider  class  of  the  community  than 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  have  hitherto  reached.  Learning  in  England  has 
been  too  much  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  a  particular  class."  Prince 
Leopold  then  referred  to  the  conditions  of  residence  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  keeping  away  students  of  narrow  means,  and  pointed  to 
the  University  of  London  as  having  removed  barriers  to  the  spread  of 
culture,  and  opened  facilities  which  now  the  elder  Universities  were 
glad  to  unite  with  her  in  offering.  "A  very  strong  spirit  has 
arisen,"  he  said,  ^*  in  these  old  seats  of  learning.  I  cannot  call  it 
a  spirit  of  benevolence,  for  these  lectures  are  in  no  way  a  work  of 
charity,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  self-supporting  after  the  first  few  years. 
But  it  is  a  spirit  of  active  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  very 
large  class,  whose  needs  in  the  direction  of  higher  education  have  been 
too  long  ignored."  Prince  Leopold's  lesson  from  Buskin,  and  the  spirit 
which  we  can  trace  as  the  actuating  motive  of  the  young  speaker's 
earnestness,  were  very  finely  evidenced  in  the  beauty  and  truth  of 
his  suggestion,  ''that  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  highest  pleasure 
need  not  be  costly  or  exclusive,  but  may  be  almost  as  cheap  and  as  free 
as  air,  and  that  the  greatness  of  a  nation  must  be  measured,  not  by  her 
wealth  or  apparent  power,  but  by  the  degree  in  which  all  her  people 
have  learnt  to  gather  from  the  world  of  books,  of  art,  of  nature,  a  pure 
and  ennobling  joy." 

London,  "  so  large  and  imwieldy  that  everybody's  business  becomes 
nobody's  business,"  was  epigranunatically  pourtrayed  as  the  possessor  of 
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^*  confused  strength  and  half  conscious  greatness."  The  object  of  the 
London  society,  which  is  the  formation  of  local  centres  for  university 
teaching  in  the  Metropolis,  we  maj  hope  to  see  much  more  largely 
realised,  so  that  not  only  one  Oxonian  may  be  found  living  in  White- 
chapel,  but  there  may  result  a  much  more  thorough  intermingling  of  the 
cultivated  and  the  uncultivated,  to  the  end  of  the  descent  and  spreM  of 
civilisation,  a  glorious  dream  at  least  of  a  practical  New  Jerusalem  being 
let  down  in  our  midst. 

Prince  Leopold's  next  appearance  as  a  public  speaker  was  at  the 
meeting  on  the  25th  February,  1879,  of  the  Birkbeck  Literary  and 
Scientific  Listitution,  which  is  a  foundation  of  a  kind  not  very  differen 
from  that  of  the  primitive  University,  such  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  scholars  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
during  their  educational  career,  and  had  not  contemplated  the 
luxurious  privileges  of  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge.  Prince  Leopold, 
in  presiding  over  this  gathering,  found  himself  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  grand-uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who,  more  than 
half  a  century  before,  had  fulfilled  the  same  office  when  the  Institution 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  studies  fostered  at  this  establishment  are  of  the 
essentially  modern  order,  comprising  amongst  others  public  speaking, 
drawing,  mechanics,  physiology,  and  even  domestic  economy,  in  addition 
to  the  theory  of  music,  English  literature,  and  even  chess.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  favourite  game  of  his  own  among  subjects  open  to  prize 
competition  afforded  Prince  Leopold  a  text  for  a  very  charming  and 
appropriate  piece  of  metaphorical  suggestiveness. 

''  I  need  not  go,  at  length,  into  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  each 
of  the  subjects  which  your  curriculum  embraces ;  there  is  not  one  which 
may  not  be  of  great  service  to  the  practical  career  or  to  the  mental 
development  of  the  zealous  student.  And  there  is  so  much  similarity  in 
the  conditions  of  all  effort  and  success,  that  even  the  studies  which 
seem  most  remote  from  active  life  may  always  furnish  a  moral  which  life 
can  adopt  and  employ.  For  instance,  I  notice  that  in  what  is  called  the 
*  Miscellaneous  Department '  of  your  curriculum  you  provide  instruc- 
tion in  the  game  of  chess.  This  is  not  the  most  obviously  practical  of 
your  subjects ;  but  it  has  struck  me  that  even  those,  if  any  there  be,  who 
desire  to  limit  their  education  to  this  branch  alone,  may  learn  some  not  un- 
important lessons  of  life  from  the  manner  in  which  you  teach  it.  Particular 
attention,  I  see  your  programme  says,  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the  open- 
ings. Now,  is  it  not  true  that  in  life,  as  in  chess,  it  is  often  the  opening, 
and  the  opening  only,  which  is  under  our  own  control  ?  Later  in  the 
game,  the  plans  and  wishes  of  others  begin  to  conflict  unpleasantly  with 
our  own ;  sometimes  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  avoid  being  check* 
mated  altogether.  But  for  the  first  few  moves  we  are  free.  We  can 
deploy  our  pieces  to  the  best  advantage ;  we  can  settle  on  the  line  of 
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action  which  best  suits  our  powers ;  and  we  sometimes  find  that  it  will 
repay  us  to  sacrifice  a  pawn  or  a  piece  so  as  to  gain  at  once  a  position 
which  may  give  us  a  decided  advantage  throughout  the  whole  gome.  Does 
not  this,  too,  remind  us  of  early  life  ?  Must  we  not  often  be  content  to 
sacrifice  some  pawn  of  present  pleasure  or  profit,  to  gain  a  vantage  ground 
which  may  help  us  to  successes  which  self-indulgence  could  never  have 
won  ?  I  am  sure  that  among  the  bright  young  faces  which  I  see  around 
me,  there  are  many  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  labour  against  the 
grain;  to  begin  a  lesson  when  they  would  rather  have  gone  to  the 
theatre,  to  finish  it  when  they  would  rather  have  gone  to  bed.  And  I 
am  sure  that  such  efforts  of  self-denial  and  conscientiousness  form  at 
least  half  the  real  benefit  of  education ;  that  it  would  do  us  little  good 
to  wake  up  and  find  our  heads  magically  stocked  with  all  manner  of 
facts,  in  comparison  to  the  good  which  it  does  us  to  fight  for  knowledge, 
to  suffer  for  her,  and  to  make  her  at  last  our  own.  In  great  things  as 
well  as  in  small,  this  principle  of  self-help  is  a  peculiarly  English 
flpirit.'* 

Like  his  father,  Prince  Leopold  is  wide-minded  ;  he  regards  facts,  not 
from  a  narrow  and  personal,  but  from  a  general  standpoint.  To  fully 
realise  this  attitude  of  our  Boyal  Family,  and  to  find  a  cause  for  grati- 
tude at  the  same  time,  we  have  but  to  perform  a  simple  process  of  com- 
parison. Li  certain  countries  of  the  East  how  often  do  we  not  hear,  in 
relation  to  the  progress  of  this  or  that  measure  of  reform,  that  it  was 
impeded  by  palace  intrigue  P  The  advantage  of  the  palace  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  have  there  become  too  evidently  distinct,  and  even 
antagonistic.  With  ourselves,  it  is  no  paradox  to  affirm  that  the  prince, 
or  even  the  Sovereign,  may  be  the  truest  republican  amongst  us.  We 
need  not  be  misled  by  artificial  or  conventional  meanings  of  words.  A 
Bepublican  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  is  one  who  thinks  and  labours 
for  the  common  good,  fulfils  the  duties  of  his  position,  lofty  or  lowly,  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  without  bigotry  and  without  selfishness. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  it  is  that  enlai^s  the  mind  and 
enables  it  to  take  this  expanded  view ;  it  is  the  all-mastering  influence  of 
a  broad  and  generous  culture.  The  mind  that  is  deeply  buried  in  petti- 
fogging details  may  find  it  difficult  to  rise  into  this  large  and  stimu- 
lating air.  But  even  from  pedestrian  intellects  imagination  is  rarely 
wholly  absent,  and  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  eloquent  prince  to  be  the 
happy  person  to  break  the  seal  that  holds  a  mummy's  bandage  upon  an 
unopened  mind.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  where  a  prophet  might  have 
cried  in  vain,  the  prestige  of  a  prince  may  introduce  the  missing 
element ;  and  the  idea  that  could  not  obtain  entrance  before  may  pass  by 
the  aid  of  that  slight  stimulus  into  many  a  new  mind. 

A  philosophic  prince,  living  in  the  English  country  at  the  present 
day,  may  find  some  cause  for  gratitude  that  the  public  disposition  is  not 
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obstinatelj  set  against  liberal  ideas.  In  the  days  of  some  of  his  fore- 
fathers, for  instance,  Prince  Leopold  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  public  hearing  for  such  advanced  thought  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  quotation  from  his  speech  at  the  Birkbeck  Literary  Listi- 
tution,  where  it  is  on  record  that  the  sentiment  was  greeted  with 
applause :  "  Foreign  nations  are  not  merely  our  competitors,  but  our 
friends ;  and  nothing,  I  believe,  is  likely  to  create  so  true  a  feeling  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  between  one  people  and  another  as  a  practical 
knowledge  of  each  other's  speech.  Sometimes,  perhaps;  as  the  proverb 
says,  we  take  what  is  unknown  to  be  magnificent ;  but  oftener,  I  think, 
we  take  it  to  be  something  unfriendly  and  distasteful  to  us — something 
which,  if  we  did  know  it,  we  should  not  like.  But  we  find  that  with 
every  real  increase  of  understanding  of  our  fellow-men  of  different  races 
some  unkindly  illusion  disappears ;  we  learn  to  realise  their  likeness  to 
ourselves,  to  sympathise  with  their  national  character,  to  co-operate  in 
their  efforts  after  the  common  good."  The  Prince  may  fairly  be 
described  as  an  advocate  for  free  trade  in  sympathy ;  of  an  exchange 
of  which  we  cannot  have  too  much.  To  wisdom  he  would  strive  to  give 
the  same  extension.  "  Learning  is  a  commodity  the  demand  for  which 
grows  with  the  supply.  We  need  not  fear  a  glut  of  science  or  of 
intelligence  as  we  might  fear  a  glut  of  cotton  goods  or  indigo.  All  the 
knowledge  which  we  who  now  live  can  gain  can  assuredly  be  made  useful 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  come  after  us." 

Prince  Leopold's  speech,  made  at  Sheffield  on  the  20th  of  October  last, 
is  a  discourse  upon  public  spirit  as  manifested  in  the  foundation  of 
educational  institutions,  and  so  is  well  linked  with  his  other  addresses, 
the  common  motive  of  which  is  the  desire  for  the  spread  of  ennobling 
culture.  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  who  gave  to  the  people  of  Sheffield  the  Public 
Park  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  opened  in  1875,  on  the  later  occasion 
added  to  his  munificent  gift  a  college,  the  lecture-hall  of  which  is  capable 
of  accommodating  a  thousand  students.  Prince  Leopold,  therefore,  was 
very  happily  chosen  as  the  president  of  its  inauguration ;  he  had  a  theme 
before  him  to  which  he  was  able  to  do  ample  justice.  Public  or  humani- 
tarian spirit  is  the  quality  that  above  all  others  demarcates  a  high  civilisa- 
tion from  a  barbarian  state.  It  must  be  found  peculiarly  pleasant  to  refer 
to  present  evidences  of  that  spirit,  by  a  prince  whose  ancestors  have 
presided  over  the  f orttmes  of  this  country  downwards  from  times  when, 
to  put  it  mildly,  barbarism  preponderated  over  enlightenment.  Fitly 
indeed  may  a  prince  of  our  times  and  people  sing  the  paean  of  progress. 
Prince  Leopold  is  evidently  actuated  by  a  keen  and  sincere  enthusiasm. 
"  We  cannot  wonder,"  he  said  in  his  speech  at  Sheffield,  **  that  when  a 
man  has  tasted  the  happiness  of  great  and  generous  actions,  he  is  eager 
to  enjoy  the  high  delight  again,  and  finds  other  triumphs  and  satisfac- 
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tions  are  insipid  as  compared  with,  the  triumph  and  satisfaction  of 
conferring  on  his  fellow-townsmen  a  real  and  lasting  good." 

In  the  following  passage  we  find  the  sentiment  of  pro^j^ress  brought 
into  reference  with  the  individual.  The  Firth  College  is  specified  as 
<<  one  of  the  best  illustrations  which  England  has  to  show  of  her  boast 
that,  in  however  low  a  level  of  life  an  Englishman  may  be  bom,  his 
country  affords  him  a  means  of  rising  by  education  to  whatever  positian 
his  talents  and  character  fit  him  to  fill." 

Taking  Lord  Beaconsfield's  epigrammatic  picture  of  ''  The  two  nations, 
the  nation  of  the  rich  and  the  nation  of  the  poor/'  as  a  text,  Prince 
Leopold  showed  the  nature  of  his  own  aspirations  and  the  meaning  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  more  extended  culture  of  the  nation.  "  The  wide  gulf 
that  has  existed  between  class  and  class  has,  I  trust,  been  in  great 
measure  bridged  over  now  throughout  all  England,  thanks  to  the  states- 
men of  all  parties  alike."  And  the  secret  by  which  this  gulf  has  been 
bridged  to  the  extent  it  has,  he  found  to  be  the  open  secret  of  **  that 
soimd  education  which  has  always  proved  to  be  so  powerful  an  agent  in 
reconciling  the  different  classes  and  teaching  them  to  understand  one 
another." 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  fear  that  a  prince  of  delicate  constitution, 
and,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  exalted  position,  having  '<  a  mind 
not  immersed  in  daily  cares,"  would,  if  he  devoted  himself  to  thought, 
come  forth  from  his  study  a  mere  doctrinaire.  That,  with  the  innocence 
of  a  Easselas,  he  would  prove  to  be  lost  in  amiable  dreams  having  no 
applicability  to  average  human  life.  Fortunately,  however,  the  life  of 
our  Boyal  Family  has  not  been  one  of  seclusion,  and  we  must  not  forget 
how  many  avenues  of  experience  are  open  to  a  prince  who  cares  to 
cultivate  his  powers  of  observation.  The  number  of  thoughtful  minds 
of  all  classes  with  which  royal  persons  of  the  present  English  pattern 
come  in  contact  is  very  large,  and  such  contact  must  constitute  in  itself 
a  liberal  education  and  an  absolute  preventive  of  narrow  or  exclusive 
views.  A  young  student  who  can,  in  the  most  natural  way,  hold  &,miliar 
converse  with  men  so  different  as,  for  example,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Mr.  Buskin,  is  almost  forced,  if  he  turn  to  think  at  all,  to  find  his  own 
level,  and  discover  his  own  originality.  And  with  an  example  so  near  at 
hand  of  a  Sovereign  who  so  many  years  has  personally  sux>erintended 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  State,  and  embodies  in  herself  a  longer 
official  tradition  and  experience  than  any  of  her  ministers,  the  Queen's 
youngest  son  might  have  even  found  some  difficulty  in  hugging  to 
himself  a  pet  sphere  of  impracticable  dreams.  Just  as  the  best 
definition  of  what,  in  a  true  and  good  sense,  is  described  as  mystical,  is 
tbat  it  is  something  which,  though  not  at  once  or  superficially  apparent, 
can  come  to  be  understood,  so  with  the  ideals  which  Prince  Leopold 
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conjuFes  up  to  stimulate   men,  they  are   eminently  ideals  which   are 
realisable  by  heroic  effort. 

Were  any  proof  needed,  we  have  but  to  make  extracts  from  his 
published  speeches.  It  cannot  be  said,  for  instance,  that  the  ideal  of 
simplicity,  were  it  only  pursued,  is  a  difficult  ideal  to  draw  down  into 
daily  life.  It  is  an  ideal  which  includes  not  only  poetry  but  practicability* 
It  is  a  fruit  of  culture  which  as  much  as  any  will  add  gracefulness  to 
that  bridge  which  Prince  Leopold  hopes  to  see  yet  further  extended 
between  class  and  class.  To  this  result  of  culture  we  find  his  references 
in  the  following  passages  from  his  Sheffield  speech :  '^  There  will  natu- 
rally be  the  intellectual  benefits  which  invariably  attend  the  progress 
of  learning,  philosophy,  and  general  culture,  of  the  opening  out  of  new 
realms  of  thought,  and  of  pleasures  which  the  ignorant  cannot  know." 
**  But  another,"  said  the  Prince,  "  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  equally 
valuable  effect  of  the  culture  is  to  make  us  shrink  from  and  hate  all  that 
is  vulgar  and  false,  and  to  prefer  pure  and  simple  pleasures — such  as  are 
open  to  all,  and  can  never  be  exhausted  by  any — to  ostentation,  vanity, 
and  self-indulgence." 

A  study  of  the  following  passage  also  will  show  that,  although  a 
Liberal,  Prince  Leopold  is  a  Conservative  as  well,  as  all  good  men 
should  be :  ''  Those  men  who,  with  great  wealth  at  their  disposal,  elect 
to  8X>end  it  in  mere  sumptuousness  and  luxury,  are  repaid,  indeed,  by 
admiration  from  certain  persons  and  of  a  certain  kind;  but  how  far 
richer  is  the  reward  of  those  who,  after  spending  what  is  needed  to 
maintain  with  dignity  their  place  in  society,  devote  the  remainder 
towards  furthering  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men!  Far-off  gene- 
rations shall  rise  up  and  call  such  men  blessed."  A  nice  discrimination, 
too,  is  shown,  in  what  way  and  how  far  men  of  different  classes  can 
<x>ntribute  public  offerings.  "  After  saying  that  there  is  full  room  for 
gifts,  need  I  add  how  great  is  the  inducement  to  be  a  giver  P  And  this 
privilege  of  making  a  marked  and  visible  difference  in  human  well-being, 
and  of  seeing  some  great  institution  rise  and  flourish  at  your  bidding, 
is  one  that  can  perhaps  be  more  readily  enjoyed  by  the  great  magnates 
of  commerce  and  manufacture  than  by  any  other  class.  They,  with 
their  unfettered  fortunes,  must  seem  enviable  in  this  respect  to  men 
who,  apparently,  perhaps,  in  possession  of  large  incomes,  are  hampered 
by  the  extensive  claims  made  on  them  by  their  landed  estates,  or  other 
hereditary  duties,  who  are  compelled  to  restrict  the  aid  they  give  to 
causes  such  as  this  to  small  and  fitful  donations." 

Another  evidence  that  he  is  not  a  mere  intellectualist  is  afforded  by 
Prince  Leopold  in  the  expression  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  University 
education.  He  notes  with  a  cordial  interest  what  the  University  of 
London  is  doing  in  the  enlargement  of  educational  facilities  for  women, 
and  what  steps  Oxford  and  Oambridge  are  taking  in  the  same  direction. 
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He  is  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  TJniyersitj  extension  generally,  but 
that  does  not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  a  currieulum  of  study 
and  a  successful  examination  do  not  constitute  the  be  all  and  end 
all  of  TJniyersity  education.  To  those  interested  in  the  progress 
of  new  colleges  he  points  out  the  advantages  of  affiliation  to  the 
elder  Universities,  as  "  enabling  many  students  to  enter  well- 
prepared  and  on  easier  terms  on  residence  in  one  or  other  of  these 
Universities."  **  Such  residence,"  he  says,  "I  cannot  but  think  may  be 
made  in  itself  an  education  such  as  no  new  institution  can  imitate  or 
equal ;  and  when  I  say  this,  I  am  not  thinking  only  of  the  unrivalled  aids 
to  study  of  a  material  kind  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  offer  in  the  way 
of  museums  and  laboratories  and  libraries,  but  rather  of  their  time- 
honoured  traditions  and  of  the  memories  which  they  call  up  of  the  best 
and  ablest  spirits  of  bygone  days." 

Tracing  out  the  same  practical,  as  opposed  to  transcendental,  element 
in  his  eloquent  counsels,  we  shall  find  that  the  unworldliness  he  advocates 
is  a  spiritual  unworldliness,  and  not  a  lack  of  power  to  touch  the  world, 
or  hold  one's  place  within  it.  "  I  remember,  too,  that  in  these  ancient 
seats  of  learning  are  still  to  be  found  men  who  are  examples  of  imworldli- 
ness  and  meditation  in  the  midst  of  a  hurrying  age,  and  who  teach  us 
that  it  is  still  possible  to  love  truth  and  wisdom  more  than  &me  and 
fortune." 

Prince  Leopold  has  passed  beyond  the  fond  dream  of  youth  that  great 
institutions  rise  up  like  Aladdin's  palace  in  a  day.  While  congratulating 
the  people  of  Sheffield  upon  what  they  had  accomplished,  he  added  this 
provident  advice :  ''  But  more  gifts  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
instruction  in  a  worthy  way,  and,  by  raising  your  institution  to  the  level 
of  the  great  foundations  that  have  been  the  slow  formation  of  centuries, 
to  form  in  your  midst  a  nucleus  of  intellectual  life  such  as  shall  exercise 
a  sensible  influence  in  this  great  city." 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  connection  with  such  a  town  as  Sheffield 
in  the  Prince's  expression  of  his  consciousness  that  it  is  to  nature  and 
not  only  to  book  study  that  the  educational  aim  ought  to  be  extended. 
With  the  large  beauty  of  Nature  almost  banished  from  the  great 
manufacturing  centres,  some  kind  of  compromise  in  the  way  of 
museums  and  of  horticulture  under  glass  is  perhaps  all  that  can  be 
expected.  Still,  it  would  be  wrong  to  shirk  the  attempt,  however 
difficult,  ''to  give  to  the  children  who  are  compelled,  in  the  busy 
city,  to  pass  many  hours  each  day  amid  dark  and  gloomy  surroundings, 
an  opportunity  of  learning  from  Nature  those  lessons  which  are  the 
rightful  inheritance  of  childhood,  and  without  which  no  man  can  be  said 
to  have  had  his  fair  chance  in  the  world." 

We  have  put  these  speeches  to  a  difficult  test,  and  one  which  three 
speeches  delivered  at  intervals  would  not  bear  in  the  case  of  every 
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politician.  We  have  read  and  quoted  from  them  in  sequence,  as  if  they 
formed  part  of  onlj  one.  And  the  question  is,  are  they  homog^ieous, 
one-minded,  do  thej  reflect  singleness  of  purpose,  and  so  indicate 
manifestly  the  natural  outcome  of  the  speaker's  heart  and  mind  ?  In 
this  respect,  and  tried  by  this  crucial  touchstone,  we  may  reasonably 
challenge  the  critic  to  find  a  flaw.  Plain  citizens  whom  a  citizen  of 
London  has  addressed,  and  persons  of  princely  power  toward  whom  a 
prince  has  directed  so  many  an  inspiring  suggestion,  may  well  refresh 
their  memory  by  reading  these  speeches  once  again,  in  the  assurance 
that  they  will  find  in  them  much  that  is  honestly  worthy  of  their  study. 
In  so  dwelling  upon  them  they  will  find  themselyes  led  into  regions 
of  deeper  feeling  than  common  wont,  they  will  find  much  that  is 
encouraging  and  much  that  is  elevating,  in  all  a  fine  example  of  the 
enthusiasm  that  engenders  activity  of  purpose  and  makes  direct  for 
use,  controlled  by  temperance  and  governed  by  a  wisdom  and  breadth 
&r  from  common  in  so  young  a  worker,  or  indeed  in  any  worker,  among 
the  lulls  of  noble  endeavour. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  hope  that,  when  Prince  Leopold  returns  from 
the  tour  round  the  world  which  it  is  understood  he  contemplates,  he  will 
go  on  in  the  path  in  which  he  has  so  well  begun,  continuing  to  add  the 
stores  of  his  gathering  experience,  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
and  the  eloquence  which  is  his  gift,  to  the  higher  influences — ^never  too 
many  or  too  high — ^which  affect  our  national  and  individual  life. 
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ART  WORK  IN  GLASS. 


When  Pompey  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph  from  his  Asiatic  cam- 
paign against  Mithridates,  Plinj 
tells  us  that,  of  all  the  countless 
spoils  displayed,  those  which  at- 
tracted most  attention  from  the 
dazzled  populace  were  the  Mur- 
rhine  Vases — ten  of  which  the  hero 
consecrated,  as  the  richest  fruits  of 
his  yictory,  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
This  was  the  first  recorded  appear- 
ance in  the  Seyen-Hilled  City  of 
these  vessels,  so  often  referred  to 
by  classic  writers  as  ranking  amongst 
tne  most  priceless  art  products  of 
the  ancient  world.  A  consul,  on 
their  first  advent,  is  said  to  have 
squandered  his  patrimony  by  giving 
60002.  for  one  of  them ;  but  even 
this  prodigality  was  eclipsed  by 
Petronius,  who  paid  28,0002.  for  a 
basin,  and  Nero,  who  expended  as 
much  in  the  purchase  of  a  two- 
handled  vase.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  exact  data  are  lacking  as  to 
their  source  and  substance,  for, 
though  numerous  hypotheses  have 
been  put  forvrard,  it  is  difficult  to 
accept  any  one  of  them  as  conclu- 
sive. Propertius  would  imply  that 
they  came  from  the  East,  and  were 
produced  by  artificial  heat,  *  and 
his  words  have  given  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  were  Chinese 
porcelain,  reaching  Rome  through 
Asia  Minor.  But  most  commenta- 
tors opine  that  they  were  wrought 
out  of  agate,  sardonyx,  spar,  or 
opal.    Plmy  states  that  &lae  or 


artificial  ones  were  made,  especially 
in  Egypt,  and  points  at  glass  as  the 
matenal  of  these.f  At  any  rate 
we  gather  that  form,  brillian(r^  and 
transparent  coloiurwere  the  charaiC- 
teristicB  of  these  vases  from  which 
the  choicest  Falemian  wine  was 
quaffed. :(  Hence  the  appositeness 
of  the  title  Yasa  Murrhina,  selected 
by  Mons.  P.  R.  F.  D'Humy  for  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  glass- 
worker's  art,  in  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  achieving  a 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  colouring 
hitherto  unattained,  but  in  resusci- 
tating one  of  the  lost  arts  of  the 
ancients ;  namely,  the  union  by 
fusion  of  gold  with  glass. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  fic- 
tions that  go  to  make  up  what  we 
call  history  is  Pliny's  account  of  the 
discovery  of  glass.  We  all  remem- 
ber how  the  Phoenician  merchants 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Belus,  how  they  supported  the 
vessels  in  which  they  cooked  their 
repast  on  blocks  of  nitre,  and  how, 
these  being  fused  into  the  sand  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  the  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  beautiful  and 
fragile  substance  which  to-day  in  a 
thousand  and  one  forms  holds  such 
a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of 
social  requisites.  Recent  investi- 
gation has  served  to  relegate  this 
Uttle  story  to  the  realms  of  fable, 
and  to  prove  that  glass  was  known 
in  the  real  cradle  of  art  and  science 
— the  land  of  Egypt — ^long  before 


*  Hnrrheaqne  in  Parfhis  i>ooii]a  ooota  foois. 
t  Fit  et  album  et  mnrrhinnm,  ant  hyaointhoB 
aliifl  ooloribnB. 
t  Azdenti  mnna  Falerni  oonvenit. — ^1 
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Phoenician  keels  cloye  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  walls 
of  the  Benr  Hassan  tombs  the 
figures  of  glass-blowers  with  blow- 
pipes, marvers,  crucible,  and  fur- 
nace, still  show  as  freshly  as  when 
placed  there  by  the  artists  of  Osir- 
tasen  I.,  some  3500  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  amongst 
countless  other  relics,  such  as 
rases,  bottles,  cups,  and  bugles 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a 
necklace  bead  discovered  at  Thebes 
bears  the  name  of  Queen  Bamako, 
wife  of  Thothmes  n.  who  reigned 
about  the  date  of  the  Jewish 
Exodus.  In  the  sacred  colleges  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis  the  systema- 
tic pursuit  of  science  and  constant 
investigation  of  the  mysteries  of 
Nature  were  objects  of  the  closest 
attention.  The  colossal  works  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  with 
which  the  country  is  studded  could 
only  have  been  executed  by  a 
people  amongst  whom  the  mechani- 
cal arts  were  highly  advanced  ; 
and  though  the  fragility  of  glass 
renders  it  especially  liable  to  utter 
destruction,  there  exists  ample 
evidence  in  the  specimens  now 
enshrined  in  our  museums  that  its 
manufacture  was  carried  out  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  modem 
science  has  hitherto  vainly  sought 
to  rival.  The  glass  works  of  Alex- 
andria were  especially  renowned  for 
their  vases  with  blue  and  white 
grounds  and  festoons  of  coloured 
glass,  and  their  products  were 
exported  to  Bome  down  to  the  days 
of  Aurelian.  Classic  authors  in- 
form us  that  the  Egyptians  were 
famous  for  imitating  gems  in 
coloured  glass  ;  and  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, and  trinkets  of  the  purest 
gold  set  with  these  paste  gems  have 
been  forthcoming  to  confirm  this 
statement.  Other  specimens  show 
that  they  could  not  only  gild  and 
ensrave  glass  and  fuse  it  into 
co&ured  mosaics,  but  that  they 
possessed  the  art  of  fusing  gold  in 


glass  so  as  to  xmite — an  art  till  now 
looked  upon  as  being  as  utterly 
lost  as  that  of  tempering  copper  to 
the  hardness  of  the  finest  steel 
which  the  Egyptians  also  practised. 
Hence  glass  thus  instudded  with 
granulated  gold  has  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  curious  relics  of  antiquity. 

The  skill  of  the  Komans  in  treat- 
ing glass  was  not  inferior,  as  is 
proved  by  such  existing  master- 
pieces as  the  Strasburg,  the  Naples, 
and  the  Portland  vases — the  latter, 
which  is  held  to  date  from  the  days 
of  the  Antonines,  being  long  mis- 
taken for  a  carved  mass  of  sar- 
donyx, though  now  found  to  consist 
of  dark  blue  transparent  glass  with 
figures  in  relief  in  white  opaque 
glass.  We  may  hesitate  to  believe 
the  story  of  the  inventor  of 
malleable  glass  whom  Tiberius  is 
said  to  have  rewarded  by  cutting 
his  head  off;  but  there  exist 
numerous  gems  in  glass  executed 
in  a  style  which  explains  how  the 
Emperor  Qallienus  was  deceived  by 
the  lapidary,  whom  he  punished  by 
exposing  him  in  the  circus  to  the 
assaults  of — a  fowl.  Elaborate 
glass  mosaics  fused  into  a  solid 
mass  and  combining  brilliancy  of 
colouring  with  accuracy  of  outline 
explain,  too,  how  easily  Helioga- 
balus  could  give  a  banquet  at  which 
all  the  viands  were  imitated  to  per- 
fection in  glass.  In  these  mosaics 
gold  is  found  inclosed  between  two 
layers  of  glass  fused  together.  A 
specimen  of  Boman  glass  orna- 
menting the  tomb  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
Abbey  shows  a  thin  layer  of 
gold  leaf  thus  inclosed  between 
an  under  sheet  of  reddish  opaque 
glass  and  an  upper  one  of  white 
transparent  glass.  Thus  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Egyptian  art  of  instuddine  glass 
vessels  with  granulated  gold  was 
also  practised  by  the  Bomans.  In 
tiie  Slade  collection  there  is  a  small 
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glass  bottle  of  the  Roman  era  with 
loops  or  festoons  of  dark  blue, 
green,  and  powdered  gold  edged 
with  brown,  all  amalgamated  in 
the  substance  and  penetrating  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  surface. 

The  art  of  putting  a  sheet  of  leaf 
gold  on  glass,  tracing  a  design  with 
a  point,  and  superposing  another 
coating  of  glass,  survived  the  trans- 
fer of  the  seat  of  Roman  empire  to 
Byzantium,  and  was  especiaUy  ap- 
plied to  the  ornamentation  of  the 
bottoms  of  drinking  vessels  with 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
— specimens  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant. 

The  Venetians,  who  had  inherited 
some  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Romans,  and  who  attracted  Greek 
workmen  before  and  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  were  long  the 
sole  possessors  of  the  art  of  embed- 
ding white  or  coloured  filigrane 
work  in  transparent  glass,  so  as  to 
form  regular  design  and  delicate 
outline.  They  were  also  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  aware  of  a  method  of 
imbedding  granulated  gold  in  glass. 
A  Venetian  flask  powdered  with 
gold  dust  is  engraved  in  Sauzay's 
"Marvels  of  Glass  Making,"  and 
though  that  writer  hesitates  to  de- 
cide whether  in  this  instance  the 
gold  was  mixed  with  the  vitreous 
mass,  or  sprinkled  over  the  vessel 
when  it  left  the  furnace,  and  then 
coated  over  with  a  mask  or  layer  of 
glass,  a  passage  from  Handiquer 
de  Blancourt's  "Art  of  Glass," 
published  in  1697,  professes  to  cast 
light  on  the  method  pursued : 
"Take  a  glass  and  moisten  it 
everywhere  you  desire  to  gild  with 
gum  water,  lay  on  jouc  gold  leaf, 
letting  it  dry.  This  done,  run  the 
gold  over  with  water  wherein  borax 
has  been  dissolved,  and  so  dust  it 
with  impalpable  powder  of  glass. 
Set  it  afterwards  bv  degrees  into 
your  furnace  until  it  becomes  red 
hot,  and  the  powder  on  the  gilding 
being  melted  runs ;  then  draw  it  out 


leisurely,  letting  it  cool  at  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace,  and  you  will  have 
your  glass  very  finejy  gilded,  so 
that  nothing  in  nature  can  spoil  it 
unless  it  be  broken,"  says  this 
author,  whose  writings  were  based 
to  some  extent  on  those  of  Neri  the 
Venetian. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
inclosure  of  a  film  of  gold  leaf  be- 
tween two  layers  of  glass  was  some- 
times carried  out  in  Bohemia,  but 
the  art  of  uniting  granulated  gold 
with  glass  was  utterly  lost. 

A  new  worker,  however,  Mons. 
P.  R.  F.  D'Humy,  has  not  only 
accomplished  the  feat  of  reviv- 
ing the  lost  art  of  uniting 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  other 
precious  metals  with  glass,  but  has 
successfully  solved  the  additional 
problem  of  the  union  of  glass  with 
porcelain  and  its  kindred  sub- 
stances. It  is  true  that  early  in  the 
present  century  figmres  of  clay  were 
mclosed  in  glass  in  Bohemia,  and 
that  the  French  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing ceramic  medallions  —  not- 
ably of  the  first  Napoleon-— encased 
in  glass,  which  fetched  high  prices. 
These  were,  however,  merely  en- 
cased and  not  united  with  the  vitre- 
ous inclosure,  and  their  fabrication 
was  costly,  tedious,  and  uncertain, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  regulating 
the  shrinkage  and  getting  rid  of 
air  bubbles.  In  the  same  way,  the 
fact  of  coloured  and  white  glass 
fusing  at  various  degrees  of  heat 
rendered  it  difficult  to  introduce 
devices  of  the  former  which  should 
retain  an  accurate  outline,  and 
made  the  reproduction  of  much 
of  the  old  Venetian  filigrane  and 
millefiori  work  appear  impracti- 
cable. Without  entering  into 
technical  details  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  by  a  pro- 
longed series  of  investigations  as 
to  the  chemical  constituents  of 
various  kinds  of  glass,  and  to  the 
efiEect  of  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature on  each  and  all  of  these. 
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Mons.  D'Humj  has  succeeded  in 
controlling  at  will  the  shrinkage  to 
which  the  products  of  his  furnaces 
are  liable,  and  hj  this  means  can 
assimilate  substances  of  such  widely 
differing  natures  as  glass  and  metal 
or  porcelain. 

Combining  glass,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  fragile  materials,  with  gold 
and  other  solid  substances,  he  has 
achieved  the  union  of  grace  and 
strength.     He  not  only  introduces 
gold  and  other  metallic  substances 
into  glass,  either  in  the  shape  of 
sparlmnggranuleSjplainlj  sprinkled 
or  arranged  in  arabesque  patterns, 
delicately      wrought      ornaments, 
ciphers,  or  monograms,  reproduc- 
tions of    natural  objects,  Ac.,  in 
which  instances  the  more  fragile 
becomes  the  preserver  of  the  more 
durable  material  by  protecting  it 
from  exposure  or  wear ;  but  he  can 
blow    glass  into  a  pierced  metal 
casing  or  network  so  as  to  secure 
perfect    incorporation  and   union, 
unaffected  by  shrinkage  or  cooling. 
Looking  at  some  of  the  results  of 
his  labours, — as,  for  instance,  an 
ez^uisitelv  wrought  monogram  in 
sohd  gold  embedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  smelling-bottle  of  thick 
clear  crystal  glass  —the  wondering 
query  of  Gfeorge  III.  as  to  "how 
the  apple  got  into  the  dumpling  " 
is  irresistibly  suggested,  whilst  the 
case  of    "  the  fly  in  amber "    is 
reversed,  for  the  mere  bewilder- 
ment as  to  how  it  got  there  does 
not  blind  one  to  its  intrinsic  merits 
of      workmanship      and     design. 
Another  feat  achieved   by  Mons. 
D'Humy     is     the    tempering    of 
coloured  glass    to  an^  degree  of 
hardness      and      speciflc     gravity 
desired.    Artificial  gems  thus  pro- 
duced— rubies,  emeralds,  sapphu^s, 
turquoises,  &c. — are  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  white,  tinted,  or 
gold-sprinkled  glass,  and  retaining, 
when  thus  encased,  all  their  sharp- 
ness of    outline  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  produce  a  startling  effect. 


Moreover  Mons.  D'Humy*s  glass 
in  general  is  annealed  to  a  tough- 
ness far  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
glass. 

The    triumphant    result  of    his 
researches    in    pyronomy    is   best 
appreciated    by    a    visit    to    the 
Aurora  GkiUery,  No.  294,  Regent- 
street,  where  masterpieces,  fskv  too 
numerous  to  recapitulate,  are  dis- 
played.   A  single  glance  roimd  the 
gallery,  with  its  cups  jewelled  like 
that  of    Giamschid,    its    graceful 
vases  in  which  Cleopatra    might 
have  melted  the  pearl,  its  classic 
urns  worthy  to  have  enshrined  the 
ashes  of    a  Eoman  emperor,    its 
flasks    and    goblets     of    twisted 
filigrane    which    the    Donati  and 
Morosini     would     have      placed 
amidst  their  choicest  gems  of  Vene- 
tian art,  its  tazze,  which  would 
not   have  been  misplaced  on  the 
sideboard  of  Nero  or  the  table  of 
,  LucuUus,  its  dishes  eclipsing  the 
Sacro  Cattino  which  the  Ghenoese 
fondly    claimed    to     have    been 
wrought  out  of  a  single  emerald, 
its  elegant  ewers  fit  to  have  graced 
the  boudoirs  of  Aspasia — ^a  glance 
at  these  in  which  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  sparkle    in   combination 
with    glass  of    every  tint,  would 
convey  a  better  notion  than  pages 
of  description.     An  artist  as  well 
as  a  chemist — a  worthy  successor 
of  the  great  art  workmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance, 
the  Matsys,  Cellinis,  della   Bob- 
bias,    Palissys  —  Mons.    D'Humy 
has  sought,  and  most  successfully, 
to  characterise  all  his  productions 
by  beauty  both    of    outline  knd 
colouring.    Noblesse  oblige,  and  he 
has  never    forgotten    that    glass- 
working  was  an  art  in  which   a 
noble  could  engage  without  dero- 
gation, as  when  in  the  seventeenth 
century  French  gentlemen  wrought 
at  it  blowpipe  in  hand  and  sword 
by  side.      Yet,    whilst  refraining 
from  all  violation  of  the  canons  of 
art,  the   very  originality  of    con- 
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oeption  that  must  distinguish  the 
master  has  led  him  to  produce 
combinations  of  form  and  hue 
entirely  original,  and  hence  be- 
fitting the  novel  materials  he  has 
BO  successfully  handled.  For  in- 
stance, numerous  specimens  ex- 
hibiting latticinio  threads  and 
twisted  canes  of  white  and 
coloured  glass  arranged  in  lengths 
or  sectional  cuttings,  differ  from 
modem  replicas  of  old  Venetian 
work  by  bold  and  tasteful  inno- 
Tations  in  shape  and  colour  en- 
hanced by  the  introduction  of  gold. 
His  pyrological  studies,  too,  have 
led  him  to  triumph  in  unwonted 
tints,  due  to  the  action  of  heat 
upon  glass  variously  combined. 

We  owe  Mons.  D'Humy  the 
proverbial  debt  of  gratitude  due 
to  the  man  who  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  has 
flourished,  since  he  has  by  his 
discovery  given  an  impetus  to  both 
art  and  industry.  In  vases  of 
every  rariety.  cups,  glasses,  dishes, 
tazze,  lustres,  salvers,  ewers, 
bottles,  decanters,  flasks,  epergnes, 
lamp  stands,  and  the  like,  a  style 
of  aecoration  as  novel  as  artistic 
cannot  fail  to  win  favour.  But, 
independently  of  mere  beauty,  the 
infinite  variety  of  purposes  to 
,  which  Mons.  D'Humy  is  able  to 
apply  glass  must  not  be  lost  sight 


of,  the  immense  control  he  can 
exercise  in  working  it  enabling  him 
to  convert  it  in  a  form  combming 
cheapness,  toughness,  and  agreeable 
aspect  to  innumerable  every-day 
purposes.  For  instance,  the  Boman 
plan  of  panelling  walls  and  ceilings 
with  coloured  glass  will  hencefor- 
ward be  within  the  reach  of  all — 
a  fact  worthy  the  attention  of 
decorative  builders.  Balustrades, 
cornices,  columns,  panels,  and  nu- 
merous other  objects  can  be  readily 
turned  out,  whilst  for  countless 
minor  articles,  door  handles,  knife 
handles,  penholders,  and  the  like, 
its  lightness,  toughness,  and  bril- 
liancy will  render  it  acceptable. 

One  recognition  of  Mons. 
D'Humy's  labours  has  been  the 
award  of  two  medals  at  the  recent 
Paris  Exhibition,  where  the  col- 
lection he  displayed  was  inspected 
on  several  occasions  with  con- 
stantly renewed  interest  by  H.B.H. 
the  JPrince  of  Wales,  who  has 
moreover  honoured  the  inventor 
with  a  commission  to  execute  a 
pair  of  specially  designed  vases. 
It  is  with  a  view  of  making  a  dis- 
covery of  such  importance  more 
widely  known  that  the  Aurora 
Glass  Company,  with  which  Mons. 
D'Humy  has  identified  himself,  has 
just  opened  the  (Jallery  of  Speci- 
mens at  the  address  already  named. 
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FsoM  three  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ireland,  a  cry  has  arisen  that  in 
intensity  of  sound  and  vehemence 
of  language  has  no  parallel  since  the 
fatal  famine  period  of  1846.  That  a 
catastrophe  such  as  then  overtook 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  should 
again  happen  to  them  is  a  simple 
impossibility,  for,  in  Ireland,  the  last 
thirty  years  have  done  the  ordinary 
work  of  a  century,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  society  has  undergone 
alteration.  The  treatment  of  the 
soil,  the  habits  of  the  people,  their 
ways  of  life,  their  food,  their  cloth- 
ing, in  all  these  there  have  been 
clianges  great  and  manifold,  and 
not  always  for  the  better.  A  few 
words  will  make  this  clear.  In  the 
old  days  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
such  as  it  was,  rested  mainly  on 
two  crops — wheat  and  potatoes. 
Wheat  ground  into  flour  in  hun- 
dreds of  mills,  now  mostly  in  ruins, 
was  shipped  off  to  feed  the 
workers  in  wool  and  cotton  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  the  pro- 
ceeds finally  reaching  the  pockets 
of  landlords.  Potatoes  only  re- 
mained to  the  people,  and  they 
fed  a  population  exceeding  eight 
millions,  innumerable  pigs  and 
poultry,  and,  in  no  small  degree, 
homed  cattle  and  horses.  Except 
in  Egypt,  and  possibly  in  Bengal, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  so  small  an 
area  has  ever  sustained  so  great  an 
amount  of  animal  life,  and  the  fact 
puzzled  philosophers  then,  and  has 
puzzled  practical  men  ever  since. 
Agriculture  has  improved,  artificial 
manures  have  been  invented,  che- 
mistry appUed  to  the  soil,  and  yet 


the  land  has  not  produced  a 
potatoe  crop  to  approach  in  pro- 
'ductiveness  the  result  of  Paddy's 
simple  spade  husbandry,  probably 
little  altered  since  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  first  planted  the  tuber  in 
his  garden  at  Youghal  three  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

A  merit  of  this  system  of  agri- 
culture was  the  great  amount  of 
human  labour  it  required.  What 
was  called  a  strong  farmer,  that  is, 
a  holder  of  80  to  100  acres  of  land, 
supported  in  his  house,  living  with 
his  family  and  sleeping  in  his 
bam,  from  eight  to  ten  boys,  as 
they  were  called,  that  is,  unmarried 
men  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years 
of  age ;  but  it  was  in  the  roadside 
cabins,  the  ruins  of  which  in 
thousands  are  still  to  be  seen,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  peasantry 
had  their  homes.  These  houses, 
seldom  exceeding  in  dimensions 
10ft.  by  20ft.,  were  usually  divided 
into  two  rooms,  a  kitchen  or  living 
room  and  a  bedroom,  with  in  some 
cases  a  loft  over  the  latter.  They 
were  not  well  ventilated,  they  were 
not  clean,  and  the  smoke  often 
went  the  wrong  way ;  the  pig  had 
his  comer,  the  hens  roosted  in  the 
chimney.  Paddy,  the  wife,  and 
six  children  (for  the  average  was 
not  less)  made  up  the  family 
group.  Behind  the  house  lay  the 
patch  of  potatoe  ground,  not  far 
off  was  probably  a  tuif  bench, 
but  other  vegetable  than  the 
potatoe  there  was  none.  A 
stranger  to  the  country  might  take 
this  for  the  abode  of  misery;  it 
was  iQ  fact  just  the  reverse — ^there 
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was  always  content,  there  was 
generally  cheerfulness.  When 
milk  was  plenty,  tobacco  forth- 
coming, the  children  healthy,  and 
the  potatoes  dry,  the  household 
was  a  happy  one.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Paddy's 
life  was  devoid  of  amusement,  or 
even  of  excitement,  for  his  joyous 
nature  tended  to  make  rough 
things  smooth,  and  smooth  things 
pleasant.  Fairs  occurred  several 
times  a  year  in  every  parish,* 
patrons  (festivals  of  patron  saints) 
were  frequent,  christenings,  wed- 
dings, wELkes,  and  funerals,  were 
all  made  conducive  to  fun  or  frolic. 
In  fine  weather  the  neighbours 
assembled  at  cross  roads,  every 
village  had  a  piper  or  fiddler,  the 
young  people  danced,  and  the 
senioi*s  sat  on  the  ditches  smoking 
their  pipes  and  applauding  the 
dancers.  Nor  was  a  round  of 
whisky  long  wanting,  without  which 
no  meeting  ever  attained  its  true 
perfection.  Private  stills  were 
numerous,  and  a  round  of  sound 
stuff  that  never  saw  the  face  of  a 
ganger  was  had  for  a  few  pence. 
Of  this  all  partook,  for  popular 
belief  stands  fast,  that  from  youth 
to  age,  and  in  all  disease,  from 
teetHng  to  typhus,  whisky  is  the 
only  specific  that  never  fails.  It 
was  on  a  community  circumstanced 
as  this  was  that  the  potato  disease 
fell  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
summer  shower. 

In  the  preceding  year  the  disease 
had  appeared,  but  it  was  unheeded, 
for  the  vigour  of  the  plant  had 
thrown  ofiE  the  attack;  but  now 
destruction  was  complete.  The 
root  rotted  and  melted  in  the 
ground,  and  in  a  few  days  nothing 
remained  to  show  where  potatoes 
once  existed  but  the  blackened 
stalks.  Meantime  a  large  portion 
of  the  com  crop  of  1846,  which 
had  been  a  deficient  one,  had  been 
exported,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  in  the  whole  island  there  was 


not  provision  for  thirty  days'  con- 
sumption for  a  population  of  eight 
millions.  Everything  that  could 
be  called  food    rose  to   fabulous 

E rices,  and  to  the  nuUions,  who  had 
ttle  or  no  money,  the  quotations 
of  prices  were  almost  a  sentence  of 
death. 

Everything  that  could  be  turned 
into  food  was  sold.  The  pig,  the 
cow — where  there  was  one — and 
household  furniture  followed ;  but 
famine  came  fast,  and,  not  far 
behind,  came  sickness  and  death. 

The  workhouses  became  over- 
crowded, auxiliary  houses  were 
taken  and  filled,  but  everywhere 
disease  broke  out;  typhus  fever 
killed  its  thousands,  but  what 
killed  most  of  all  was  despair.  We 
were  then  under  the  venerable 
system  of  protection  to  native 
produce,  and  the  sliding  scale, 
then  regarded  as  the  i)erfection  of 
legislative  wisdom,  regulated  the 
import  of  foreign-grown  grain.  By 
it  six  weeks  of  high  averages 
should  elapse  before  com  could  be 
admitted  to  consumption  duty 
free.  Meanwhile  Irish  men,  women, 
and  children  died  like  rotten  sheep 
from  actual  lack  of  food  and  of 
the  diseases  that  unsatisfied  hunger 
brings  in  its  train.  But  the  wisdom 
of  Ptovidence,  out  of  these  evils, 
brought  a  great  and  permanent 
good.  The  Irish  famine,  there 
and  then,  struck  the  fatol  and 
final  blow  to  the  food  taxes  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

At  last  relief  came,  but  it  was 
late  in  coming.  Public  works  were 
undertaken,  and  food  distributed ; 
but  in  the  dismal  time  that  had 
passed  nearly  one-half  the  popula- 
tion had  vanished  from  the  land. 
They  did  not  all  die.  Numbers, 
who  possessed  some  means,  emi- 
grated to  America.  Still  more 
nmnerous  bodies  crossed  the 
narrow  seas,  where  they  founded 
those  colonies  in  the  English  and 
Scotch  manufacturing  towns  which 
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are  now  spoken  of  as  the  Irish 
quarters.  They  carried  with  them 
to  their  new  homes  that  love  of 
the  old  land,  which  time,  or  space, 
or  climate  seems  powerless  to  affect, 
and  which  is  not  inaptly  expressed 
in  one  of  their  old  ditties,  which 
borrows  a  well-known  Latin  line : 

They  change  their  skies,  and  not  their 

hearts, 
That  Gross  the  seas  to  foreign  parts. 

How  deep  this  great  national 
disaster  has  struck  into  the  hearts 
of  Irishmen  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that,  when  the  subject  is  talked 
over  by  the  old  people  who  have 
witnessed  its  horrors,  the  head 
bends,  the  voice  drops,  the  sign  of 
the  cross  is  made,  and  a  prayer 
muttered. 

Since  those  days  of  grief,  desola- 
tion, and  death,  a  whole  generation 
has  passed  away.  The  country  had 
passed  through  a  frightful  ordeal ; 
the  progress  towards  recovery  was 
slow,  but  it  has  been  fairly  sus- 
tained. 

It  received  its  first  impetus  from 
the  steady  improvement  in  the 
trade  in  meat.  The  grass  lands  of 
Ireland  were  found  to  be  of  im- 
mense value  in  raising  and  fatten- 
ing cattle  and  sheep,  and  those 
farmers  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  possession  of  these  lands 
are  rich  and  flourishing.  But, 
unfortunately,  a  vast  proportion  of 
land  in  Ireland  is  naturally  un- 
suited  for  grass,  or  so  exhausted  by 
excessive  tillage  as  to  be  incapable 
of  producing  it  without  time  and 
outlay  of  capital,  and  the  holders 
of  these  lands  are  the  reverse  of 
prosperous.  There  are  over  half  a 
million  farms  in  Ireland,  and  in 
such  small  holdings  as  this  sub- 
division of  the  land  indicates 
profiperitv  is  impossible.  Where 
the  isJid  IS  solely  in  tillage,  matters 
are  even  worse. 

EEurmers,  also,  in  the  present  time 
live  on  better  food  than  their  pre- 


decessors. Potatoes,  instead  of 
being  the  chief  reliance  of  a  house- 
holder, rarely  furnish  more  than  a 
single  daily  meal.  Dress,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  females,  costs  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  for- 
merly. The  linsey  woolsey  garment 
of  the  old  time  lasted  a  lifetime, 
the  blue  or  red  cloak  passed  from 
mother  to  daughter.  Women's 
dresses  are  doubtless  cheap,  but 
they  are  flimsy,  and  require  fre- 
quent renewaL 

A  new  misfortune,  from  which 
Irish  tenants  in  the  old  time  were 
free,  has  fallen  upon  the  present 
generation,  the  weight  of  which 
cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  This 
has  come  upon  them  from  the  multi- 
plication of  money-lenders  in  recent 
times,  into  whose  nets  fully  one- 
half  the  farmers  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  have  fallen,  and  out  of 
which  extrication  seems  impossible. 
There  is  such  a  complication  of 
clanship  and  cousinship  among 
this  class,  that  a  refusal  to  put  one's 
name  on  a  bill  is  not  thought  of, 
and  the  result  is  in  many  cases 
that  whole  districts  are  bound  to 
pay  large  sums,  of  the  origin  of 
which  they  know  nothing,  and  as 
the  rate  of  interest  is  rarely 
under  20,  and  not  seldom  40  per 
cent,  per  annum,  these  liabilities 
are  simply  enormous. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  rates 
are  impossible  in  these  days  of  a 
money  plethora,  but  an  account  of 
what  occurred  at  a  recent  assize 
trial  will  throw  some  light  upon 
this  point.  The  evidence  of  the 
plaintiff  in  this  case,  who  was  a 
money-lender,  ran  in  this  way  : 

"  Did  you  say,"  asked  the  Judge, 
"that  your  charge  for  discount 
was  30  per  cent,  per  annum  ?" 
"Yes,  my  Lord,"  was  the  reply, 
"  that  is  my  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness " 

"  But,"  said  the  Judge,  "  you 
stated  that  80Z.  in  the  lOOZ.  was 
deducted  on  the    bill  being  dis- 
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counted,  and  only  701.  banded  to 
the  defendant,  and  that  would  be 
43  per  cent,  per  annum  instead 
of  30  ?"  "  Yes,  my  Lord,"  was  the 
reply,  "  that  is  my  manner  of  doing 
business."  These  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  an  Irish  farmer's 
position ;  there  are  others,  neither 
few  nor  small,  that  might  be 
added  to  the  list,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  those  recently  fallen 
upon  him,  from  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  live  stock,  and  from  de- 
ficient harvests ;  the  worst  point  of 
all  being  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop. 
The  breadth  under  it  was  for- 
tunately smaller  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  neither  did  the  disease 
strike  harder  or  earlier  than  in 
most  former  years.  But  there 
had  been  no  sun,  the  ground 
was  cold,  and  the  weakly  plant 
was  cut  down  at  once.  The 
tuber  is  immature,  rarely  fit  for 
human  food,  and  not  at  all  safe 
for  seed,  for  the  only  certain  thing 
about  the  disease  is,  that  from 
tainted  seed  a  healthy  crop  is  an 
impossibility.  Wheat,  too,  is  a  bad 
crop  in  quality  and  quantity,  barley 
not  much  better,  oats  alone  seem 
to  have  flourished. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  chief  remedies  put  forward  by 
the  friends  of  Ireland  to  meet  this 
unhappy  condition  of  the  farming 
class.  One  is  to  remove  the  pre- 
sent owners  of  the  soil,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  buying  out,  and  to  replace 
them  by  a  peasant  proprietary.  It 
is  not  disguised  that  this  project,  if 
carried  out,  would  effect  a  total 
revolution  in  the  state  of  the 
country,  but  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing so  momentous  a  change  have 
been  kept  carefully  in  the  back- 
ground. The  Q-ovemment  valua- 
tion of  Ireland  exceeds  twenty 
millions  yearly,  the  rental  from 
agricultural  holdings  is  twelve 
Bullions,  and  the  lowest  estimate  of 
the  probable  purchase  money  is 
'^OO  millions. 


Let  us  see  what  this  large  sum 
means. 

In  the  wars  growing  out  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  covering,  with 
but  a  short  interval  of  armed  truce, 
a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  the 
expenditure  of  England  was  in 
round  numbers  1000  millions.  One 
half  raised  by  direct  taxation,  the 
^remaining  500  millions,  exactly 
what  is  required  for  buying  out 
Irish  proprietors,  was  obteined  by 
loan  —  some  of  it  at  exorbitant 
interest,  for  we  believe  at  one  time 
the  Five,  per  Cents,  were  as  low  as  67 
— and  large  amounts  by  various 
devices,  such  as  terminable  annui- 
ties, tontines,  and  lotteries.  During 
a  part  of  this  time  England  was 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  her 
very  existence.  An  army  was  en- 
camped within  sight  of  her  shores, 
whose  back  no  enemy  had  ever 
seen,  with  a  commander,  to  whom 
it  is  no  injustice  to  the  fame  of 
the  Norman  conqueror  to  say  that 
the  force  that  fought  at  Hastings 
was  but  as  a  horde  of  banditti.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that 
this  immense  treasure  was  raised 
and  expended,  and  is  it  possible 
that  anything  like  the  same  effort 
would  be  attempted  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  Irish 
farmers  would  become  more  suc- 
cessftd  as  owners  in  fee  than  under 
the  same  tenure  which  has  satisfied 
and  enriched  their  brothers  of  the 
same  craft  in  England  and  Scot- 
land? Of  the  security  on  which 
this  money  shoiild  be  advanced 
little  need  be  said.  Irish  money- 
lenders think  20  to  30  per  cent, 
is  only  the  fair  and  legitimate 
return  for  money  advanced  on  the 
security  of  agricultural  holdings, 
and  men  who  listen  to  such 
speeches  as  the  following,  repeated 
by  more  than  one  of  the  trusted 
leaders  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
cheered  to  the  echo  by  thousands 
of  farmers,  will  form  their  own 
ideas     on     the     matter :    "  The 
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fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  gift 
of  Qod  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
It  is  your  dear  dutj  towards  God 
to  apply  these  gifts  to  the  clothing, 
food,  and  education  of  the  children 
whom  he  has  sent  you — ^all  other 
claims  are  secondary  to  them.'' 
The  public  who  have  money  to 
spare  will  probably  prefer  lending 
it  to  less  godly  men.  Another 
plan  which  has  acquired  some 
popularily  is  little  less  impractic- 
able. It  is  that  the  Law  Courts 
should  not  sanction  the  recoyery  of 
any  rent  which  exceeded  the  public 
valuation  of  the  land,  which,  of 
course,  should  be  made  suitably 
low.  Such  an  Act,  if  the  folly  of 
Parliament  should  be  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  as  to  pass  it, 
would  be  the  source  of  endless  legal 
chicanery,  for  to  make  land  cheap 
by  law  would  end  as  all  efforts 
to  make  money  cheap  have  ended, 
namely  in  making  it  dear.  Money 
has  never  been  so  cheap  as  since 
financiers  gave  up  the  efforts  to 
make  it  so,  and  Irish  land,  like 
everything  else,  must  be  left  to  the 
natural  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
It  may  be  asked,  then,  is  there  no 
remedy  for  a  state  of  things  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  veiy  bad  indeed  ? 
Our  reply  is,  that  there  is  no  single 
balsam  so  efficient  as  to  soothe  the 
grief  of  wounds  so  numerous  and 
so  deep  seated.  Sedatives  and 
tonics  may  be  administered  with 
effect  to  correct  constitutional 
irritability;  they  at  least  tend  to  I 
sustain  the  patient  imtil  nature,  in 
the  shape  of  fruitful  seasons, 
brings  the  sufferer  round  to  health 
and  strength.  From  these,  with 
industry,  economy,  a  careful  avoid- 
ance ot  public-houses,  and  public 
meetings,  a  sound  condition  of  the 
body  poHtic  may  be  fairly  hoped 
for.  That  any  man  should  die  of 
hunger  in  Ireland  would  be  dis- 
graceful, not  only  to  Irish,  but  to 
Englishmen.  Boards  of  guardians, 
wim  a  slight  increase  of  power. 


ought  to  be  efficient  and  sufficient 
for  the  prevention  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  Above  all,  let  there 
be  no  sham  work ;  if  no  real  work 
can  be  had,  let  there  be  no  pre- 
tence. The  scenes  that  occurred 
in  1847  dishonoured  honest  labour. 
Gkuigs  of  men  were  marched  from 
the  villages  to  roads  leading 
nobody  knew  and  nobody  cared 
where;  a  few  barrows  of  earth 
were  moved,  names  were  entered 
on  a  pay  sheet,  and  the  farce  ended 
by  paying  a  labourer  unworthy  of 
his  hire.  In  conclusion,  we  shall 
venture  on  three  suggestions,  which, 
if  carried  into  practice,  would  not 
indeed  do  ''great  things  for  Ire- 
land," but  would  tend  to  secure  afew 
modest  benefits,  at  no  great  cost  to 
the  public.  The  first  has  refer- 
ence to  fuel.  We  should  recom- 
mend ffrants  of  coals  to  be  made, 
not  omy  in  those  districts  where 
the  tuif  harvests  have  failed,  but 
also  in  those  localities  where  fuel, 
though  cheap  and  plenly,  is  un- 
attainable from  the  poverty  of  the 
householders.  Another  suggestion 
is,  as  to  seed  potatoes.  There  are 
varieties  of  the  plant  over  which 
the  disease  seems  to  have  no 
power.  These,  though  raised  in 
many  places,  are  altogether  short 
in  quantity  to  supply  seedlings  for 
the  future.  Prices  in  spring  time 
will  probably  run  high,  and,  from 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
good  seed  £:om  bad,  imposition 
will  probably  be  practised.  The 
suggestion  is,  that  some  of  the 
most  suitable  of  jthese  varieties 
should  be  obtained  from  Scotch 
growers  of  character.  They  should 
always  be  accompanied,  however, 
by  a  pedigree  as  dear  and  un- 
doubted as  that  of  a  favourite  for 
the  Derby.  Our  last  suggestion 
is,  that  in  March  next  small  loans 
on  six  months'  bills,  without  in- 
terest, should  be  made  to  farmers 
being  holders  of  not  more  than 
twenty    acres     of    land.      These 
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loans  would  enable  lands  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  wbich 
otherwise  would  remain  unfruitful, 
as  well  as.  supply  other  small  needs 
of  this  impoverished  class,  of  the 
existence  of  which  the  public  are 
ignorant,  for,  as  the  adage  runs, 
"  No  one  knows  where  Jack's  shoe 
pinches  so  well  as  Jack  himself.'* 
It  would  also  bring  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled  into  confidential 
and  amicable  relations,  in  itself  no 
bad  thing.  Our  belief  is  that  such 
loans  would  be  repaid  with  the  ut- 
most punctualitj.  There  is  nothing 
arouses  the  feelings  of  an  ordinary 
Irishman  like  lending  him  money. 
Even  when  saddled  with  usurious 
interest  he  is  thankful,  and  when 
the  charge  is  moderate  he  is  grate- 
ful. But  advances  such  as  these 
coming  in  his  utmost  need  would 
touch  his  heart  and  be  regarded 
as  debts  of  honour.  Excellent 
machinery  for  the  distribution  of 
such  loans  is  ready  to  hand,  and 
in  complete  working  order.  Per- 
haps the  best  of  all  would  be 
through  the  "  Charitable  Loans 
Fund,"  the  agents  of  which  possess 
the  necessary  local  knowledge,  and 
llfould  probably  manage  the  issue 
at  a  trifling  cost  to  the  public. 
Scarcely  less  efficient  would  be  the 
clerks  of  poor-law  unions.  There  are 
162  unions  giving  an  average  of  five 
to  each  of  the  thirty-two  counties  in 
Ireland.  The  clerks  form  a  body 
of    most   intelligent   officers;    in 


knowledge  of  tenant  farmers,  and 
of  the  peculiar  hardships  of  their 
lot,  they  are  not  exceeded  by  any 
lay  members  of  society  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  call  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  for  a  subscription  to  meet 
Irish  distress,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  has  been  responded 
to,  form  a  bright  spot  in  a  veij 
gloomy  prospect. 

The  suggestion  of  this  public 
appeal  came  from  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  wife  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  be 
assisted  by  a  committee  drawn 
from  the  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  and  position  in  Ireland.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  female  character 
of  the  charity  may  be  maintained 
throughout,  and  that  the  local  sub- 
committees may  consist  exclusively 
of  ladies.  It  is  on  Irish  house- 
holds the  distress  presses  the  very 
sorest,  and  it  is  there  the  evil  must 
be  met  if  it  can  be  met  at  alL 
From  a  female  committee  to  the 
female  heads  of  families  relief  may- 
be passed  without  hurting  that 
pride  of  caste  and  family  of  which 
the  Irish  peasant  has  perhaps 
more  than  his  due  share. 

The  Irish  peasant  may  be  im- 
provident, perhaps  wasteful,  pos- 
sibly over-indulgent  to  himself; 
but  none  of  these  lapses  can  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  wives  or 
daughters  of  the  Irish  people. 
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HER    PET    NAME. 
WoBDS  POE  Music. 

I,  on  a  hasty  errand  bound, 

To  a  bright  room,  a  stranger,  came ; 
The  master  was  from  home  ;  I  found 

There  ladies  three  who  bore  his  name. 

Life  was  so  cold,  here  there  was  glow, 
In  one  young  face  a  shine  like  flame, 

Her  mother  and  sister  speaking  low, 
I  overheard  her  sweet  pet  name. 

My  business  there  was  nigh  forgot 
In  thinking,  with  a  sudden  shame, — 

A  stranger, — ^what  would  be  my  lot. 
Were  I  to  call  her  that  pet  name. 

Once  more  I  had  to  pass  that  way. 
The  spell  came  o'er  me  just  the  same ; 

My  leaping  heart  now  dreamed  a  day 
When  I  might  give  her  that  pet  name. 

The  bright  sweet  vision  would  not  fade ; 

Shall  any  say  I  was  to  blame  ? — 
Of  errand  some  excuse  I  made 

To  hear  once  more  that  sweet  pet  name. 

Then  I  grew  bold  with  hot  despair. 
My  heart  forced  to  my  lips  its  claim ; 

Her  eyes  spoke  out,  her  heart  was  there ; — 
I  dared  to  whisper  that  pet  name. 
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FAY'S    CHRISTMAS    KALEIDOSCOPE. 


The  winter  now  closing  in  upon  ns 
threatens  to  be  as  severe  a  one  as 
that  of  1860-61,  when  for  weeks 
together  the  whole  land  was  frost- 
bound,  the  roads  slippery  and 
dangerous,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tress amongst  the  poor  terrible  to 
witness.  A  gang  of  men  were 
employed  at  one  time  near  my 
house  to  shoYel  the  hard  snow 
away,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  my 
housekeeper  used  to  brew  a  copper 
full  of  soup,  and  tell  them  to  come 
and  fetch  it.  I  was  passing  through 
the  garden  one  day  as  they  entered, 
numbed  and  hungry-looking,  with 
their  cans  and  pitchers,  and  I 
stopped  a  few  minutes  to  see  if 
they  cared  about  it.  It  made  me 
ashamed  for  myself  and  my^richer 
neighbours  to  see  these  poor 
rayenous  fellows  dip  their  fingers 
into  the  scalding  soup  to  snatch 
any  piece  of  meat  or  bread  that 
was  floating  in  it,  whilst  others 
resolutely  coTcred  the  tempting 
sip^ht,  and  started  o£E  to  share  it 
with  the  little  ones  at  home.  A 
doctor,  almost  as  much  as  a  clergy- 
man, has  many  painful  cases 
brought  before  him  in  times  of 
general  distress,  aad  he  also  has 
many  chances  of  bringing  those 
cases  before  the  richer  claisses  whose 
priyilege  it  is  to  care  for  the  poor, 
and  help  them  liberally  in  times  of 
necessity.  Those  gaunt,  hungiy 
men  haunted  me  many  a  day ;  how 
many  thousand  such  uiere  must  be 
in  our  towns  and  -cities,  and  even 
our  Tillages,  during  a  hard  winter. 
But  it  is  the  Christmas-eve  of 
1860  t^t  most  vividly  remains  in 


my  mind.  I  had  been  a  great  part 
of  the  day  in  the  saddle,  and  had 
occupied  my  lonely  ride  in  trying  to 
find  some  key  to  the  great  pro* 
blem  of  effectually  hoping  the 
misery  around,  and  was  return- 
ing home  after  a  long  round  of 
visits  amongst  my  scattei^d 
patients,  when,  as  I  walked  my 
jaded  horse  cautiously  up  the  slip- 
pery streets  of  picturesque  old 
Warwick  in  the  fsLst  gathering 
gloom,  I  suddenly  remembered 
the  fact  that  it  was  Christmaa-eve, 
and  that  my  little  motherless  Eay 
would  draw  down  her  rosy  lipa 
wof  ully  if  there  was  nothing  from 
papa  in  the  little  scarlet  stocking 
that  she  never  forgot  to  hang  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  So  I  dismounted 
at  the  only  toy-shop  I  could  see, 
and  fiUin^  my  pockets  hastily  with 
childish  delights  made  the  best  of 
my  way  home,  and,  having  refreshed 
both  the  outer  and  inner  man,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  purchases  I 
had  made.  There  was  amon^ 
them  a  large  and  showy  kaleido- 
scope whose  myriad  colours  would, 
I  thought,  fill  my  merry  little 
daughter  with  glee.  I  rattled  it 
energetically  and  placed  it  to  my 
eye,  but  to  my  chagrin  no  bright 
colours  met  my  view.  I  gased 
down  into  the  street  of  a  grey  and 
gloomy  city ;  the  last  theatre  had 
closed,  the  last  public-house  had 
turned  out  its  brilliant  tempting 
lights,  the  last  door  had  shut  on 
the  merry  ringing  good  night  of 
departing  guests,  the  late  omnibus 
had  finianed  its  final  journey,  and 
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the  tmfortaiiate  driver,  who  sits 
fifteen  hotirs  a  day  in  his  seat,  was 
trying  to  stamp  some  life  into  his 
cramped   and  frozen    limbs;    the 
tired  horses,  with  quivering  over- 
strained muscles  from  the  slippery 
fltreets,  were   beginning  to  scent 
OTit  their  supper  and  bed;  every- 
where windows  were  comfortably 
shuttered    and    curtains     closely 
drawn,  only  here  and  there  a  glint 
of  ruddy  firelight  evidencing  the 
comfort  within ;  a  biting  east  wind 
swept  down  the  deserted  streets, 
the    gas   flared    and   flickered  in 
its     glass    cages,    and    man    and 
beast  alike  seemed  to  have  crept 
into    shelter.      Along    the    echo- 
ing     street      comes     the     heavy 
tramp  of  the  policeman  on  duty, 
throwing  the  light  of  his  glancing 
buUseye  on  door  and  window  as  he 
passes.     What  is  that  du:k  heap 
Ids  light  momentarily  flashes  on 
within  the  shadow  of  that   deep 
])ortico?    It  caught  his  watchful 
eye,  and  he  turned    his    lantern 
steadily  towards  it :  a  woman,  with 
pale,  sunken  cheeks  and    decent 
scanty  clothing,  lies  curled  up  on 
the  stone  step,  sheltering  from  the 
bitter    wind    her    sleeping    child. 
There  had  been    several    passers 
by ;    one    smiled   scornfully    and 
muttered    "  Drunk      as     usual." 
Another's   first    thought    was    to 
help  the  womian,  but  he  ended  by 
fearing  lest  she  micht  be  a  bad 
character,  or  her  clothes  not  clean. 
A  carriage  passed  by  also,  but  the 
advantage  of  a  closed  carriage  to 
its  occupants  is,  that  they  see  little 
of  the  squalor  and  miseries  of  the 
streets.    Another  passer  by  was  a 
rich  man,  who  hurried  on  quickly, 
lest,  if  he  called  a  cabman  to  the 
woman's    aid,  he    would    become 
liable  for  the  fare.    The  policeman 
hesitates,  the  sight  is  so  piteous, 
but  his  orders  are  strict,  and  he 
speaks  gruffly :  "  Come,  you  can't 
lie  here ;  you  must  move  on  some- 
where."   jNTo  answer  reaches  him, 


and  he  stoops  to  rouse  her,  but 
starts  back  momentarily  from  the 
cold,  stiff  fingers.     Dead,  frozen 
dead !    Reverently  almost  the  man 
bends  over  her,  and  lifts  up  the 
sleeping  child,  and,  as  the  ragged 
cloak  mat  wraps   it  falls  bade,  I 
gaze  upon  the  fair  curls  and  rosy 
cheeks  of  my  little  daughter.     I 
give  a  violent  start  and  instantly 
the  scene  changes,  and  I  see  a  long 
narrow  room,  dimly  lighted  by  low- 
turned  gas.      On  either  side  the 
room  stand  even    rows   of    little 
beds,  each    one    covered    with   a 
gaily-coloured    blanket  and    each 
one    containing    a  little    sleeping 
child.      Around    the    walls    were 
coloured  prints  of  childish  games 
decorated  with  the  bright  shining 
leaves  of  the  Christmas  holly.  As  I 
look,  the  door  opens  gently,  and 
two  figures  enter ;  both  are  dressed 
as  Sisters  of  Mercy — ^the  one  is  evi- 
dently a  nurse,  the   other,  a  fair 
happy-faced,  still   youthful    lady, 
appears  to  be  the  superior.    She 
steps  softly  to  the  bed  nearest  to 
the  door  and  beckons  the  nurse  to 
come  and  look.     '*  She  was  only 
brought  to  me  a  few  hours  ago; 
you  must  be  kind  and  gentle  to  her 
when  she  wakes,  her  poor  mother 
was  frozen  to  death  in  our  cruel 
streets ;"  and  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
hard  sight.     The  nurse  bent  for- 
ward to  look  at  the  sleeping  child, 
cautiously  drawing  back  the  cover- 
ings, and  again  I  see  the  tumbled 
curls  and  flushed  cheeks  on  which 
the  tears  yet  linger  of  my  own  little 
one.    I  stoop  to  snatch  her  to  my 
heart,  but    instantly  all  is  dark, 
and,  as  I  turn  restlessly  away,  a 
different  scene   greets  me :    it   is 
middle-day,  the  bright  sun  is  shin- 
ing through  the  keen  frosty  air, 
and  I  look  down  into  a  large,  bare, 
but    comfortably  -  warmed    room, 
along  the  whole  length  of  which 
run  long  narrow  tables;    around 
them  are  seated  in  eager  expectancy 
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two  hundred  hungry,  pinched,  and 
ragged  little  children.  Ftesent- 
I7  before  each  one  is  set  a 
bountiful  plate  of  steaming  sa- 
voury stew.  A  lady,  who  seems 
to  superintend  everything,  steps 
forward,  with  her  face  flushed  with 
pleasure,  and,  clasping  her  hands, 
exclaims,  ''Thank  God,  dear 
children,  for  these  and  all  His 
mercies;"  and,  with  a  childish 
answering  ''Amen,"  they  fall  to 
yigorously,  she  watching  them  with 
delight,  and,  as  I  look  on  the 
glowing  &ioe  of  the  child  next  to 
her,  it  seems  to  melt  and  fade  before 
me  into  the  rosy  childish  dimples 
of  little  Fay — I  feel  her  warm 
tiny  finders  are  clinging  tightly 
round  mme,  and  she  seems  to  lead 
me  away.  We  are  on  the  ice,  in 
the  midst  of  a  merry,  laughing, 
careless  crowd  of  skaters;  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
children,  are  carried  away  by  the 
exhilarating  exercise;  girls  with 
briffht  eyes  and  tingling  cheeks 
flash  past  us,  hotly  pursued  by 
their  attendant  cavaliers,  and  the 
clear  ring  of  their  skates  on  the 
ice  echoes  musically  through  the 
frosty  air ;  ladies  wrapped  in  furs 
are  gliding  luxuriously  over  the 
smooth  ice  in  easy  chairs ;  school- 
boys, home  for  the  holidays,  come 
racing  down  with  their  hockey 
sticks,  voting  it  "flrst-rate  weather, 
and  a  tip-top  lark."  In  a  warmer 
tent  tea  and  cofiEee  and  refresh- 
ments are  being  dispensed  freely, 
and  nowhere  around  is  there  a 
sign  of  poverty  or  want.  Ah,  yes ! 
there  is  even  here.  Little  Fay  has 
sharper  eyes  than  mine ;  I  yield  to 


her  gentle  pull,  and  she  draws  me. 
over  to  an  island  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake  where  a  little  sad-eyed  robin 
hops  feebly  over  the  frozen  ground. 
Fay's  busy  hands  are  quickly  at 
work  scattering  the  bread  with 
which  she  had  filled  her  pockets,, 
and  the  little  sad-eved  robin  waa 
soon  surrounded  by  a  flock  of 
feathered  friends  as  hungry  aa 
himself.  But  the  air  grows  chilly 
the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon, 
the  gay  crowd  melts,  and  once  more 
I  look  down  into  the  glooxfiy  streets 
of  the  great  city.  I  see  a  IxEure  high 
wall  in  the  midst  of  which  is  set 
a  small  door;  around  this  are 
grouped  men  and  women  in  every 
stage  of  poverty;  ragged,  cold,  and 
hungry,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
opening  of  this  door;  in  a  few 
minutes  it  is  thrown  open,  and  they 
stream  in,  but  before  all  have 
entered  the  word  "  Full "  is  passed 
out,  and  the  door  snaps  to.  Three 
shivering  objects  remain  outside 
staring  blankly  at  each  other. 
"What  can  us  do?"  said  one  at 
last;  "  we'll  be  froze  out  here." 
"  Let's  try  another  '  House.' " 
"Too  late  now,  they'll  all  be 
fuU;  we  must  get  put  in  quod 
somehow.  Here's  a  gent  coming ; 
let's  attack  him."  I  try  to  stop 
them,  I  try  to  cry  '  Police ! '  and  in 
the  effort  I  wake  Mp  and  find  little 
Fay  sitting  qiiietly  on  the  hearth- 
rug by  my  side.  My  Christmas-eve 
visions  have  never  been  forgotten, 
but  have  urged  me  to  many  an 
effort  for  the  poor  and  suffering 
in  times  of  hardship  and  distress. 
I  wish  I  could  make  them  half  as 
vivid  to  others  as  they  were  to  me. 
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Thx&s  is  always  a  certain  interest 
in  the  life  and  growth  of  a  yeij 
joung  creature.  The  Cambridge 
TTmTersitj  Amateur  Dramatic  Club 
is  now  an  important  institution, 
▼ery  much  like  other  societies  of 
gentlemen  amateurs,  living  recog- 
nised and  aboTe  board.  But  it  was 
not  always  so ;  and  it  is  the  fsjst 
that  the  "  A.D.C."  had  to  fight  its 
way  that  gives  a  peculiar  interest 
to  Mr.  Bumand's  account  of  its 
birth  and  nurture,  and  of  that  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  existence,  in 
the  glories  of  which  he  might  fairly 
chum  for  himself,  quorum  pars 
fnaanafuL^ 

We  shall  present  the  account  of 
this  lively  nursling  in  a  succession 
of  pictures,  mostly  in  his  own 
words: 

**  In  the  October  term  of  1854,  my 
first  term  at  Trinity,  the  notion 
occurred  to  me  how  much  more 
amusing  than  cards,  drinking,  and 
supper,  would  be  private  theatri- 
cals, with,  of  course,  supper  to 
follow.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  mv 
having  written  a  piece — an  '  origi- 
nal work,'  compiled  from  mv 
recollection  of  farces,  in  whicn 
I  had  seen  Buckstone,  Charles 
Mathews,  Gompton,  Keeley, 
Wright,  and  Paul  Bedford — ^was 
at  the  bottom  of  this  idea.  Be- 
sides, I  came  up  to  the  University 
with  some  reputation  for  this  sort 
of  thing,  among  Etonians  at  least, 
as  a  farce  of  mine — (another  ori- 
ginal work  composed  in  much  the 


same  way,  only  more  so) — had 
been  performed  in  my  tutor's 
pupil  room,  under  the  special 
patronage  of  my  tutor  himself 
(the  Rev.  William  GtifEord  Cookes- 
ley), — who  was  an  admirable  audi- 
ence,— and  this  farce  had  been 
actually  printed  in  Windsor,  and 

sold  for  a  shilling  a  copy 

So  it  became  known  and  accepted 
at  college  that  I  was  an  authority 
in  theatridils,  and  before  the  term 
was  out,  we  had  contrived  a  capital 
litUe  stage  in  our  rooms,  opposite 
Trinity  College,  over  a  grocer's 
shop,  now  swept  away,  and  its  place 
taken  by  Trinity  New  Buildings ; 
we  had  got  together  our  company, 
which  was  quite  Shakspearean, 
in  one  respect,  Le.^  its  ladies. 
But  here  we  were  most  fortunate, 
as  was  the  '  A.  D.  C. '  afterwards. 
Lads  between  eighteen,  nineteen, 
and  twenty-one,  smn  and  guiltless 
of  whiskers  or  moustache,  downy 
fledgelings,  whose  delight  wa^  then 
not  to  encourage  hirsute  growth 
but  to  shave,  could  easily  '  make 
up '  for  the  female  characters,  and 
represent  them  admirably,  voice 
excepted." 

The  comic  side  of  the  revival  of 
Shakespearean  women  is  well  pre- 
sented in  the  epilogue  written  by 
Lord  Houghton  in  1830,  when  he 
was  Mr.  B.  M.  Milnes,  for  a  Cam- 
bridge  amateur  performance  of 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  in  which 
a  number  of  distinguished  students 
took  part. 


•  The  "  A.D.C.,"  being  Personal  Beminisoenoea  of  the  TJnivewi1?y  Amatenr  Dramatic 
Chib,  Cambridge.  Written  by  F.  C.  Bnmand,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall,  1880. 
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''Our  cause  is  good,  and  it  maj 

claim  some  praise 
To    have  restored    the    forms  of 

Shakespeare's  days ; 

[Pointing  to  (he  Ladies, 
When   the    men-ladies,  as    their 

parts  might  fall, 
Were  taught  to  trip   and  simper, 

and  ^  speak  small ' — 
And,  when  delayed,  th'  impatient 

Monarch  raved. 
The  excuse  was,  '  Sire,  the  Queen 

is  not  yet  shaved.' " 

The  first  performance  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  such  as  to  invite  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  entertainment  on  a  more 
ambitious  scale.  It  was  contem- 
plated to  hire  a  big  room,  get  ap- 
pointments down  from  London, 
and  charge  for  admission.  But 
here  supervened  a  dreadful  thought, 
leading  to  doubts  and  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  elder  youngsters 
— ^how  about  the  permission  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

"  This, "  says  Bumand,  "  auda- 
cious juvenile  that  I  was — ^had  no 
terrors  for  me.  I  had  not  an  idea 
what  a  Yice-Ohancellor  was  like. 
I  didn't  believe  in  him,  any  more 
than  did  Mrs.  Prig  in  Sairey 
Gamp's  Mrs.  Harris.  I  thought  he 
was  a  sort  of  Guv  Faux  figure  on  a 
woolsack.  I  had  no  reverence.  I 
was  for  blindly  rushing  in  where 
my  betters  refused  to  tread.  I  had 
said  in  my  heart.  There  is  no  Vice- 
Ohancellor ;  and,  in  fact,  I  did  not, 
at  that  time,  realise  the  full  extent 
of  University  authority.  I  was 
going  to  teach  my  alma  mater,  and 
not  my  aJma  mater  me."  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  was,  after  all,  presumed 
to  be  but  a  man.  Bumand  under- 
took to  call  upon  him. 

"  I  had  some  vague  idea  that  in 
calling  on  a  Vice-Chancellor  some 
official  dress  was  de  riguew.  I  did 
not  know  what,  and  no  one  could 
tell  me.  I  decided,  ultimately,  for 
cap  and  gown.  Cap  and  bells 
would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
As  the  hour  approached  for  my 


visit,  I  began  to  be  nervous.  If  I 
had  previously  treated  the  idea  of 
a  Vice-Chancellor  with  more  than 
indifference,  I  now,  for  the  first 
time,  conmienoed  to  think  of  him 
with  something  akin  to  awe.  I 
had  not  believed  in  him,  and  I  was 
going  to  see  him.  He  had 
been  in  perspective,  at  the  vanish* 
ing  point,  and  now  I  was  going  to 
walk  up  to  him  and  see  him  in 
propria  persond.  If  I  could  have 
visited  him  by  deputy,  I  would 
have  done  so,  but  I  couldn't. 

"The  time  came,  and  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  I  entered  the  gate 
of  Caius,  and  walked  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  house.    Of  course  the 

ft 

entrance  to  it  was  ancient  and 
dingy,  all  such  entrances  are.  I 
was  left  in  the  sombre  passage  by 
a  clerical-looking  butler,  who  took 
my  card  in  to  his  master. 

"  Beyond  the  present  interview 
which  I  am  about  to  recount,  I 
know  nothing  of  this  excellent 
man.  (Not  the  butler,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  though  the  remark 
applies  to  both  equally.)  I  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  saw  or  spoke  to 
him  again.  This  was  our  &:8t  and 
last  meeting.  Presently  I  was 
ushered  into  a  dull,  dimly-lighted 
room,  and  into  the  presence  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  a  short,  wizened, 
dried-up  elderly  gentleman,  with 
little  legs  and  a  big  head,  like  a 
serious  Punch  doll,  wearing  his 
academical  cap,  and  with  his  gown 
hitched  up  under  his  elbows,  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  having 
recently  finished  a  hornpipe  before 
I  came  in.  He  had  the  fidgety 
air  of  a  short-sighted  person  who 
has  just  lost  his  glasses.  This,  I 
believe,  was  the  truth :  he  had  mis- 
laid his  glasses.  After  saluting 
me,  as  I  stood,  timidly  respectful, 
cap  in  hand,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  he  commenced  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  *  You  want  to  see  me,  I  believe, 
Mr.  — ,  Mr,  — ,'  here  he   referred 
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to  the  card,  but,  the  light  being 
unfaYourable,  he  was  unable  to 
Tead  it  without  his  spectacles,  and 
fio  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  I  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  help  him. 
Somehow,  why  I  don't  Imow,  I 
felt  that  my  name  would  be  against 
me.  It  was  like  one  of  those  ohUer 
dieta^  about  which  you  have  to  be 
TBiy   careful,    lest    it  should    be 

*  used  against  you  at  your  trial.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  I  said,  twiddling  the 
tassel  of  my  cap,  which  had  been 
cut  off  rather  short. 

''Then  there  was  a  pause.  I 
didn't  see  how  to  plunge  in  mediaa 
reSj  and  he  wouldn't  help  me. 

"  *  I've .  got  a  meeting  of  the 
Heads  in  a  few  minutes,'  said  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  taking  out  a  large 
watch,  pretending  to  consult  it,  and 
then  returning  it  to  his  fob. 

"  *  A  meeting  of  the  Heads ' 
had  a  pantomimic  sound  about  it, 
which  was,  in  view  of  my  errand, 
re-assuring.      I    hoped  that    the 

*  Heads '  in  '  Meeting  '  would 
not  hurt  themselves.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  pictured  those  Heads, 
and  I  remember  now  how  the  un- 
familiar use  of  the  word  '  Heads ' 
struck  me,  and  how  I  formulated 
a  sort  of  riddle  to  myself  'how 
many  Heads  together  make  one 
body.'  Had  I  been  allowed  to 
chat  with  the  yice-Chancellor 
about  these  'Heads,'  and  could 
I  thus  have  gradually  proceeded  to 
the  object  of  my  visit,  I  am  sure 
we  should  have  got  on  quite 
pleasantly.  If  I  could  only  have 
said,  '  Never  mind  the  Heads, 
listen  to  my  tale,*  the  ice  would 
have  been  broken.  But  I  was 
too  nervous  for  this  ill-timed  levity. 

**  1  felt  I  must  begin.  I  began 
accordingly,  veiy  hot,  and  uncom- 
fortably parchea,  and  in  a  husky 
voice,  as  if  I  had  been  breakfasting 
on  nuts. 

" '  Ttq  come,  sir,  to  ask  you,  sir,' 
I  said,  *  for  your  permission ' — my 
sentence  was  not  as  clear  as  this, 


but  confused  and  jumbled — 'for 
your  permission,  to — to — '  and 
then  I  thought  I  could  put  it 
better,  and  so  tried  back.  '  I  mean, 
sir,  we  had  some  idea  of  getting  up 
a — ^a — a — '  like  Macbeth's  amen, 
the  words  '  theatrical  perfor- 
mance' stuck  in  my  throat.  If 
there  had  been  a  trap  door  at  my 
feet,  and  I  could  have  been  let  down 
easily  into  the  cellar  beneath, 
startled  the  clerical-looking  butler, 
and  then  escape,  I  would  have 
given  a  trifle  to  have  done  so  at 
that  moment.  Never  shall  I  forget 
this  interview. 

" '  Yes,'  he  said,  taking  up  the 
'sentence  at  the  point  where  I  had 
dropped  it.  '  You  are  getting  up 
— ^a  subscription,  eh?  For  what 
object  ? ' 

"  I  had  a  great  mind  to  adopt  his 
suggestion,  and  make  it  a  subscrip- 
tioD,  instead  of  theatricals.  The 
idea  struck  me, '  How  about  saying, 
we  propose  to  play  for  a  charity. 
The  Something  Hospital.  I  know 
there  is  one ' ;  but  on  second 
thoughts  I  discarded  this  notion, 
as  a  detail  to  be  subsequently  con- 
sidered, and  made  for  my  point,  by 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  route 
in  my  power. 

"'No,  sir,'  I  replied;  'not 
exactly  a  subscription,  though  the 
object,'  and  here  the  charity  idea 
again  recurred,  as  softening  it  all 
down,  '  would  be  the  benefit  of 
some  hospital  —  the  Adenbrook 
Hospital,  for  instance,'  I  added, 
so  as  to  interest  him,  as  it  were, 
with  a  certain  local  colouring.  He 
merely  nodded,  and  peered  at  me  ; 
he  was  peering  at  me  during  nearly 
the  whole  interview ;  and  at  first  I 
could  not  make  out  why — absence 
of  glasses  and  nearness  of  sight 
would  not  sufficiently  account  for 
his  searching  regards.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  discovered  the  reason 
of  this  scrutiny. 

" '  And,  sir,'  I  went  on,  rather 
vaguely,  'I  thought — at  least  we 
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thought — that  a  theatrical  perfor- 
mance— '  he  started,  as  my  cat 
jumped  thus  suddenly  out  of  the 
bag,  and  his  start  fnghtened  me, 
but  I  managed  to  resume  as 
steadily  as  I  could,  'a  theatrical 
performance — of — in  fact — ahem ! 
some  one  or  two  plays — or  one — 
perhaps,'  —  thinking  not  to  over- 
power him  with  too  large  a  pro- 
gramme all  at  once — *  and — ^and — 
and — '  here  I  came  to  a  standstill 
But  I  breathed  more  freely  now. 
The  first  step  had  been  taken,  and 
the  words  *  theatrical  performance ' 
had  been  pronounced. 

"  The  Vice-Chancellor  peered  at 
me,  as  though  I  were  gradually 
melting  before  him  in  a  mist. 

"  *  TJm ! '  he  said,  so  porten- 
tously, that  it  sounded  to  me  like 
an  awful  rebuke  of  my  rashness,  in 
daring  to  thrust  myself  forward, 
and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
University.  If  I  could,  even  then, 
have  begged  his  pardon,  and  have 
said,  like  Mr.  Toots,  'It's  of  no 
consequence/  I  would  have  with- 
drawn. But  I  was  not  acting  for 
myself  ;  I  was  a  Deputy  with  a 
mission. 

"'Um!'  said  the  Vioe-Chan- 
cellor;  and,  giving  his  gown  a 
good  hitch  up  over  his  elbows, 
he  put  his  head  on  one  side, 
as  though  he  were  meditating 
the  commencement  of  another 
hornpipe  on  the  spot.  Had  he 
done  so,  I  could  have  joined  him 
in  a  breakdown.  Of  course,  his 
dance  would  have  been  'the 
College  Hornpipe.'  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  dancing,  and  after  some 
consideration,  during  which  he 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  realise,  in 
his  academical  mind,  the  full  scope 
and  bearing  of  my  request  for  a 
*  theatrical  performance,  he  said, 

"'And  where  do  you  propose 
giving  this  dramatic  represen- 
tation ? ' 

The  question  was  more  than  my 


wildest  hopes  could  have  expected. 
In  effect,  he  had  granted  the  appli- 
cation, so  it  seem^  to  me,  and  was 
now  going  into  details.  At  once  I 
was  more  atmyea8e,andansweredy 
with  an  inquiring,  perhaps  almost 
a  patronising,  smile,  as  if  rather 
inviting  a  suggestion  from  Aim, 
than  making  one  myself, — 

" '  Well,  sir,  we  had  thought  of 
the— the — '  I  hesitated  a  little,  but 
out  it  must  come,  and  it  came 
— 'the  Barnwell  Theatre;'  and 
seeing  his  severe  expression,  I 
hastened  to  add,  as  if  I  in  no  way 
insisted  on  the  Barnwell  Theatre 
as  the  only  place — 'or  the  large 
room  at  the  Bull.' 

"  Somehow  I  felt  that  I  had  put 
my  foot  in  it — ^that  Barnwell  and 
the  Bull  had  done  it  between  them. 

"  His  manner  was  courteous,  but 
very  grave,  when,  peering  at  me 
more  intently  than  ever,  he  said, — 

" '  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
being  personally  acquainted  with 
you,  I  believe,  Mr. — Mr. — ^Mr.* — 
and  he  referred  to  my  card,  which 
he  could  not  see  to  read. 

"  I  was  bound  to  help  him.  My 
name,  I  informed  him,  was  Bur- 
nand ;  somehow  it  didn't  sound  to 
my  own  ears  as  if  I  said  it  well ; 
in  fact,  I  pronounced  it  so  badly, 
that  I  should  have  been  prepos- 
sessed against  myself,  on  the  spot, 
had  I  been  somebody  else  hearing 
it  for  the  first  time.  He  went  on 
with  his  examination,  as  though  I 
were  trying  to  keep  something  back 
from  lum. 

"'Of  Trinity?'  he  asked,  per- 
suasively. 

"  '  Of  Trinity '  I  answered. 

« *  A— um— a  Fellow  of  Trinity  ?* 
he  inquired,  with  a  courtesy  of 
manner,  and  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  'Fellow'  that  implied  a 
doubt. 

"  *  No,  sir,'  I  answered,  respect- 
fully, but  with  as  much  cardess- 
ness  as  I  could  muster  at  the 
moment, — '  no,  sir,  I  am  not  a  Fel- 
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low.'  I  tried  to  give  myself  the 
air  of  saying  this,  as  though  I 
eotdd  have  been  a  Fellow  if  I  had 
liked,  only  that,  somehow,  it  had 
not  suited  my  purpose. 

''  His  manner  towards  me 
changed  visibly.  He  became 
stiff er,  and  more  decidedly  the 
academical  Don. 

"  *  Um !'  he  said,  with  decreasing 
courtesy,  and  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  test  word,  'A  scholar  of 
Trinity?' 

***]Mo,'  I  replied,  getting  rather 
tired  of  this, '  1  am  not  a  scholar.' 

'*  I  did  not  like  to  tell  him  I  was 
an  undergraduate,  and  that  this 
was  only  my  second  term. 

"  *  Oh,'  he  said,  with  some  asperity, 
as  though  he  resented  my  having 
obtained  an  interview  with  him 
under  false  pretences,  *  I  did  not 
see  your  gown.' 

"That  was  what  he  had  been 
peering  at.  At  first  he  had 
thought  that  I  was  wearing  the 
gown  of  a  Master  of  Arts;  now, 
he  was  not  quite  clear  whether  it 
was  a  Bachelor's  or  not. 

"*Tou  have  taken  your  degree 
and  are  staying  up?  '  he  suggested, 
inquiringly. 

''  It  was  like  a  doctor's  guesses 
at  a  patient's  health,  and  being 
wrong  every  time. 

"  *  No,  sir,'  I  was  obliged  to 
admit ;  '  I  have  not  yet  taken  my 
degree.' 

"  *  Oh ! '  he  said  with  a  sort  of 

Sitying  air,  '  still  an  undergra- 
uate?' 
"  He  had  guessed  right  at  last. 
The  opportunity  for  presenting 
him  with  a  pun  on  his  own  name — 
which  was  Quest — was  almost  too 
good  to  be  lost.  But  the  interests 
of  our  dramatic  scheme  were  at 
stake,  and  I  felt  that,  at  this  criti- 
cal moment,  a  false  step  on  my 
part  would  ruin  our  not  very  bright 
prospects.  Somehow  we  seemed  to 
nave  wandered  away  from  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  I  saw  no  road  back. 


This  time  he  took  the  initiative. 
Now  he  was  quite  the  Don.  His 
uncertainty  had  vanished.  It  was 
no  longer  an  interview  between  a 
colonel  and  a  captain,  or  a  lieu- 
tenant, but  between  a  colonel  and  a 
Erivate.  Once  more  he  hitched  up 
is  gown,  but  this  time  it  was  not 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  might 
be  going  to  dance,  but  with  the 
determined  action  of  a  truculent 
counsel,  who  is  not  going  to  be 
browbeaten  by  a  witness. 

"  *  So  you  want  my  permission 
for  a  draSnatic  performance  ? ' 

"  •  Yes,'  I  said,  humbly,  that  was 
what  his  petitioner,  &c.,  and  if  he 
granted  it,  then,  in  efEect,  his 
petitioners  woxild  ever  pray,  &c., 
&c. 

"  *  Um ! '  he  said,  giving  aaother 
violent  hitch  up  to  his  gown. 
'And — ahem!  what  play  do  you 
propose  ? ' 

"•What  play?'  This  was  an 
unexpected  question.  We  had,  as 
I  have  said,  fixed  on  Box  and  Coxy 
VaUhiriS  and  his  Dinah,  if  done  in 
time,  or  Bonibastes,  and  perhaps 
Talfourd's  Macbeth  Travestie. 

"'Well,  sir,'  I  repUed,  diffi- 
dently,  *  we  have  not  yet  quite 
decided,'  but  as  I  didn't  want  him 
to  make  this  a  pretext  for  deferring 
his  answer,  I  added, '  but  we  are 
considering  two  or  three.' 

"  *  Ah ! '  he  said,  with  a  more 
satisfied  air,  which  argued  well  for 
my  success, — *  ah  !  Of  course,'  he 
went  on,  most  seriously,  *  there's  a 
large  field  for  selection.'  ■ 

".•I  was  delighted  to  agree  with 
him. 

"  *  There  is,'  I  observed,  with  the 
authority  of  a  student  of  dramatic 
literature,  *  a  very  large  collection 
of  plays.' 

"  My  thoughts  reverted  to  'Lacy's 
Acting  Edition,'  in  many  volumes, 
and  I  thought  what  a  choice  we 
should  have,  if  we  once  got  per- 
mission, and  how  we  might  play, 
]}id    you  ever  send    Yowr   Wife  to 
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CamberweU?  My  Precious  Betsy  j 
That  Blessed  Baby,  Betsy  Baker, 
Domestic  Econcymy,  Qrimshaw,  Bag- 
shaw  and  Bradshaw,  and  a  heap  of 
others,  in  which  Wright,  the 
Keelejs,  and  Buckstone  had  been 
80  inimitably  funny. 

"  *  Yes,'  the  Vice-Chancellor  con- 
tinued, very  gravely,  and  balancing 
himself  alternately  on  his  toes  and 
heels  ;  '  there  is  a  large  choice.  Is 
it  a  Greek  play  that  you  propose  ?* 

''I  might  have  been  knocked 
over  with  a  feather.  I  saw  it  was 
hopeless;  I  saw  he  was  on  the 
wrong  tack ;  I  saw  that,  unless  he 
granted  permission, without  further 
inquiry,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

"*No,'  I  replied,  as  if  I  were 
most  reluctantly  divxilging  a  deep 
secret;  *it  is  not  a  Greek  play.' 
And  I  wondered  to  myself  what  he 
would  think  of  ViUUeins  and  his 
Dinahy  if  I  had  mentioned  the 
subject  to  him. 

"  '  Well,'  he  continued,  as  if  in- 
clined to  yield  a  point  in  my  favour, 
*  perhaps  you  are  right.  Terence 
is  a  favourite.  You  have,  you  say, 
selected  a  Latin  play  P ' 

" ;  No,  sir,  I,'— I  hesitated,—*  it 
is — ^it  is  not  a  Latin  play.' 

"I  devoutly  wished  I  could 
have  said  Box  and  Cox  was  a  Latin 
play.  It  flashed  through  my  mind, 
'  If  I  could  only  call  it  BaJbus  et 
CaiuSy  or  Castor  and  Pollux.  But 
it  won't  do :  he  would  find  it  out 
afterwards.' 

"  *  Not  Greek  or  Latin ! '  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  these  were  the  only 
two  languages  he  had  ever  heard 
of  anywhere.  *  Then  what  is  the 
play  you  propose  *r  ' 

"•Well,  sir,  it's— it's  English,' 
I  answered ;  and  I  began  to  have 
my  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  that 
statement  now. 

"  *  English ! '  he  repeated,  with 
an  air  of  surprise.  *  One  of  Shak- 
speare's  P  Surely  that's  rather  an 
undertaking  P ' 


"  I  admitted  most  readily,  for  it 
was  the  first  loophole  he  had  given 
me,  that  Shakspeare  would  indeed 
have  been  tax  too  much  of  an  en- 
terprise for  us,  and  that,  in  tBLCt^ 
we  did  not  aim  quite  so  high. 

"  *  Then  what  do  you  propose  to 
pW  P '  he  asked  severely. 

I  looked  at  him  to  see  if  I  could 
detect  the  slightest  tremble  of 
humour  in  his  eye,  or  the  pucker 
of  a  smile  on  his  lips.  No.  He 
was  as  hard  as  granite.  He  had 
suggested  Greek  plays,  Latin  plays, 
and  had  conceded  Shakspeare. 
Evidently,  as  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  TJmversity,  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
compositions  outside  these  three, 
or  rather  these  two,  for  Shakspeare 
was  a  concession.  From  Sophocles 
to  Terence,  from  Terence  to  Shak- 
speare, was  all  very  well,  very 
proper,  and  both  classical  and 
correct ;  but,  from  the  Antigone  to 
the  Adelphi  (Terence's,  not  Web- 
ster's), from  the  Adelphi  of  Terence 
(who,  when  I  first  went  to  Eton, 
was,  I  thought,  an  Irish  dramatist) 
to  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  from 
that  to  Box  and  Cox,  and  thence  to 
Villikins  and  his  Dinah,  the  faHl 
was  too  great  for  serious  conside- 
ration. Still  the  truth  had  to  be 
told. 

"  *  Well,  sir,'  I  began  humbly, 
*  we  were  not  thinking  of  attempt- 
ing anything  great.  It  is  merely 
among  ourselves. 

"  *  Members  of  the  University 
only,  of  course,'  interrupted  the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

"  *  Oh,  of  course  !'  I  returned, 
quite  cheerfully,  being  delighted 
to  find  myself  at  one  with  him  on 
any  point.  *And,  sir,  we  were 
thinking  of  merely  playing  a  little 
— a  little  piece.' 

"A  grand  idea  struck  me.  I 
wotdd  not  mention  the  name.  Box 
and  Cox,  which  might  only  make 
the  Vice-Chancellor  think  I  was 
laughing  at    him,    but    I    would 
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mention  the  name  of  its  author, 
Mr.  Maddison  Morton,  by  which, 
I  &ncied,  he  would  be  impressed ; 
for  I  knew  that  I,  personally,  had 
always  been  impressed  by  the 
name  of  Maddison  Morton,  which, 
I  still  think,  does  sound  wonder- 
fully imposing;  only  it  sounds 
better     without     the     prefix    of 

*  Miater^  which  rather  yulgarizes 
it.  However,  I  felt  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  bound  to  give  the 

*  Mister,'  So  I  finished  up  thus, — 
'We  are  thinking  of  playing  a 
little  piece  by  Mr.  Maddison  Mor- 
ton.' 

"'Perhaps,'  it  occurred  to  me, 
*the  Vice-Chancellor  may  know 
Maddison  Morton ;  and,  if  so,  all 
right  !• 

"  But  Dr.  Guest  only  appeared 
puzzled,  and  repeated  several 
times, — 

"  *  Morton — Morton !'  as  if  he 
were  either  trying  to  recall  an 
acquaintance  of  that  name,  or  were 
learning  the  word  by  heaxt,  like  a 
parrot. 

"  *  Maddison  Morton,'  I  ex- 
plained, afiEably. 

"'Um!'  he  considered.  Then 
he  paused  and  examined  the  car- 
pet. Eeceiving  no  assistance  from 
that  quarter,  ne  looked  up  sud- 
denly at  me  and  asked,  '  Fellow  of 
Trinity?' 

"  *  No,'  I  said.  I  was  not  aware, 
— he  might  be — ^but — ^in  fact  Mad- 
dison Morton  had  never  presented 
himself  to  me  in  that  light.  For 
me^  it  had  been  sufficient  that 
Maddison  Morton  should  have 
been  the  distinguished  author  of 
Box  and  Cox, 

"  'Nat  a  Fellow  of  Trinitjr?'  said 
the  Yice-Chancellor,  suspiciously. 

"'No;  I  don't  think  so.' 

"  *  Um !  And  you  propose  acting 
a  play  written  by  Mr.  Morton,  who 
is  Ao^  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  ?  Yes ; 
what  is  the  name  ?' 

"I  could  not  help  it.  It  was 
bound  to  come  out  at  last. 


" ' It  is  called  Box  amd  Cox* 

"  Even  then  I  was  afraid  he 
would  ask  me  if  *  Box  and  Cox ' 
were  Fellows  of  Trinity,  without 
which  qualification  their  fate,  I 
felt  at  once,  was  sealed.  I  even 
regretted  not  having  introduced 
them  as  Mr,  Box  and  Mr.  Cox,  the 
other  title  sounding  so  familiar.. 
If  I  could  only  have  metamor* 
^osed  them  into  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Box,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and 
Dr.  Cox,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Caius,  it 
would  have  been  perfect. 

"But  the  Vice-Chancellor  was 
very  grave  and  serious  over  it.  He 
did  not  know  either  Box  or  Cox, 
by  name.  They  were  not  members- 
of  the  XJniversity,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Maddison  Morton  was  a  Fel- 
low of  Trinity,  and  so  he  could  not 
recognise  them,  officially.  Box,. 
cmd  Cox,  might  be,  he  seemed  to 
think,  very  worthv  persons,  with- 
out a  stain  on  their  character,  but 
he  coxdd  not  countenance  them  as. 
pe^orming  in  this  University.  He 
had  misimderstood  me,  and  thought 
I  had  proposed  a  theatrical  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  by  Messrs 
Box  and  Cox  (of  the  London 
theatres)  in  a  play /written  by  a 
Mr.  Morton, — not  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity. 

"  I  thought  he  was  going  to  ask 
me  for  the  name  of  the  other 
piece,  and  I  would  rather  have 
relinquished  the  whole  affair,  there 
and  then,  than  have  given  up  the 
name  of  ViUikins  arid  his  Dinah^ 
and  have  avowed  myself  the 
author.  No:  I  had  got  into  a 
difficulty,  and  made  myself  a 
martyr  for  the  sake  of  Box  cmd  Cox, 
and  that  was  ridiculous  enough 
for  one  morning.  If  I  added 
ViUUeinSy  he  woxild  think  that  there 
was  a  lunatic  undergraduate  at 
large  in  Trinity  College. 

"Fortunately  the  clock  reminded 
him  that,  at  that  hour,  a  coimcil 
was  sitting, — ^where  his  attendance 
was  imperative. 
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"  *  I  will  lay  this  matter/  lie 
Baid,  solemnly, '  before  the  Heads, 
and  will  forward  you  our  decision.' 

"  The  idea  of  the  Heads  again 
struck  me,  only  this  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  tossing  shilling 
and  the  lucky  sixpence,  in  'Box 
and  Cox.'  *  Heads  I  donH  win,'  I 
tiiought  to  myself  as  I  thanked 
the  Vice-Chancellor  for  his  polite 
attention,  and  so  withdrew. 
Through  an  open  side-door  in  the 
hall,  as  I  passed  out,  I  saw  the 
'Heads'  assembling,  and  I  could 
not  help  feeling  intensely  amused 
at  the  notion  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's gravely  submitting  for  the 
careful  consideration  of  this  august 
body  the  names  of  Box  and  Cox, 
not  being  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, associated  with  that  of 
Maddison  Morton  (not  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity),  and  of  F.  C.  Bumand, 
undergraduate,  Trin.  ColL  Cam. 

"  This  was  the  first  step  taken 
towards  obtaining  official  recog- 
nition for  an  amateur  Universify 
performance,  with  what  result 
remains  to  be  seen." 

Here  follows  a  tirade  against 
Dons  in  general,  written  by  Bur- 
nand  with  the  mature  views  of 
five-and-forty,  and  consequently 
deserving  of  some  respect. 

"  For  the  representative,  typical, 

N>llege  Don,  I  have  not,  I  say  it 

aoldly,    the     slightest    atom    of 

respect,  and  the  sentiments  of  mv 

youth,  as  regards  Dons  in  general, 

have    never    been    modified,    or 

altered,    by    the     experience     of 

middle-age.    What    was    at   first 

a    very    natural     undergraduate 

instinct,  has  grown   into  a  most 

firm  and  honest  conviction. 

*'  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  Dons  and  Dons ;  but  when  a 
Don,  who  is  a  don  by  position,  is 
at  the  same  time  not  a  Don  by  dis- 

g>8ition,  then  he  ought  not  to  be  a 
on  at  all;  he  is  so  clearly  out  of 
place,  that,  when  you  inform  your 
friends    that    the    gentleman   in 


question  is  a  resident  Fellow  of  S. 
Boniface,  they  will  hardly  credit 
your  assertion. 

"  There  is  no  such  creature,  pro- 
perly speaking,  as  a  young  Don. 
If  a  man  is  a  Don  by  nature,  he  is 
never  young.  There  are  no  such 
comfortable  places  anywhere  as 
those  held  bv  the  college  Dons  in 
residence,  ^heir  life  is  simply  a 
luxurious  development  of  bachelor 
existence  in  club  and  chambers, 
but  their  chambers  are  above  sus- 
picion, and  the  obligations  of  their 
state  are  a  guarantee  for  their  indi- 
vidual local  respectability,  while 
their  public  morality  is  as  unex- 
ceptionable as  their  dinners  at  the 
high  table  in  Hall,  and  their  wine 
in  the  common  room  of  the 
College. 

''  Dons  seem  to  forget  they  have 
ever  been  imdergraduates ;  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that  they  have 
very  little  to  forget,  as  they,  pro- 
bably, never  partook  of  the  gene- 
rally hilarious  undergraduate's 
temperament  —  the  healthy  out- 
burst of  youth  and  the  overflow  of 
animal  spirits,  peculiarly  English 
in  its  boisterous  character,  easily 
directed  for  good  by  judicious  con- 
trol, and  turned  off  into  various 
channels  of  harmless  recreation, 
where  a  discriminating  superior,  if 
he  chose  to  trouble  himself  about 
those  placed  under  his  care,  would 
be  able  to  detect  the  bent,  inclina- 
tion, of  many  a  young  man,  whose 
peculiar  talents  might  be  then  and 
there  fostered  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results." 

Three  days  after  the  interview 
came  a  polite  note  from  the  Y.C. 
containing  an  explicit  refusal,  after 
due  consideration  from  the  Heads, 
to  sanction  dramatic  performances 
in  the  University.  Matters  were 
therefore  worse  than  before,  as 
hond-fide  ignorance  of  statutes 
could  not  now  be  pleaded.  It 
might  be  considered  that  this  was 
final,  but  a  back  door  of  escape  was 
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soon  found,  and,  strange  to  saj,  a 
back  door  arrived  at  by  an  aristo- 
cratic corridor.  Tbere  was  a  Uni- 
versity club  of  hiffh  degree,  the 
Athenienm,  for  wnicb  only  the 
University  Tufts  were*  eligible. 
These  privileged  gentlemen  chanced 
abont  this  time  to  advertise  a  single 
dramatic  performance,  with  only 
such  pretence  of  secrecy  as  might 
make  "  a  show  of  snch  deference 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  dnkes, 
earls,  and  other  titled  members  of 
the  aristocracy,  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  come  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  patronise  the  ancient 
institution."  This  put  Bumand 
on  hiB  mettle,  and  he  proposed  to 
his  equally  angry  friends  a  thea- 
tricall  club,  a  rival  to  the  Athe- 
nsdum. 

Booms  were  taken,  rules  drawn 
up,  liabilities  undertaken,  subscrip- 
tions fixed,  and  the  dramatic  club 
became  a  fact.  Among  the  origi- 
nal members  was  one  very  usenil 
one,  the  only  sporting  man  of  the 
dub,  brought  in  on  the  ground  of 
beinff  an  excellent  subscriber  to 
anything,  and  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interested  in  theatricals. 
'^I  remember  the  readiness  with 
which,  at  the  very  first  call,  he 
produced  five-pound  notes,  and 
mghtened  all  the  quiet  and 
moderate  men  by  the  force  of  his 
Isknguage,  the  energy  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  amount  of  money  at 
his  command."  About  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  and  the  Heads  no 
member  troubled  himself  any 
more.  They  had  winked  at  the 
performances  of  the  Athenieum 
theatricals,  they  could  not  after- 
wards open  their  eyes  too  wide 
upon  the  enterprise  of  the  humbler 
but  more  painstaking  Thespians. 
For  several  years,  however,  the 
dub  was  not  recognised,  only 
tolerated ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1861  dignified 
the  performances  with  his  presence 
that  it  obtained  open  recognition 


by  the  authorities.  A  certain 
sum  in  proportion  is  irresistibly 
su^gestea:  as  terrible  Don  is  to 
abject  undergraduate,  ^p  is  mighty 
Pnnoe  to  terrible  Don.  Even 
''Box  and  Cox"  may  become  as 
classical  as  a  Greek  play  when  the 
light  of  royaky  has  shone  upon 
it.  Before  recognition  and  durmg 
its  infancy,  the  ''  A.  D.  C."  was  a 
secret  society,  rather  Bohemian 
than  'aristocratic  in  its  senti- 
ments, rather  jovial  than  ascetic  in 
its  tendendes. 

"  The  rehearsals  were  the  occa- 
sions of  delightful  little  dinners 
and  suppers  in  each  other's  rooms, 
and  in  these  we  were  not  luxurious, 
nor  were  our  '  spreads  '  anything 
like  so  expensive,  or  so  pretentious, 
as  what  were  called  the '  Athenasum 
Teas.' " 

The  active  members  of  the 
infant  club  were  heroes  in  work. 
The  "acting  manager"  was  the 
"  manager  of  the  actmg ;"  the  best 
of  the  scene-painters  were  ama- 
teurs ;  members  were  to  be  seen, 
in  paper  caps  and  aprons,  hard  at 
work  at  stage  carpentry.  The 
secretary,  who  undertook  also  the 
laborious  duties  of  treasurer,  had 
to  attend  every  meeting,  was  fined 
for  absence,  had  to  yield  an 
account  of  tickets  sold,  and  bills 
printed,  had  to  write  the  letters 
and  audit  the  accounts ;  he  usually 
accepted  the  honorary  post  with 
avidity,  and  resigned  as  speedily 
as  was  consistent  with  decency 
when  he  discovered  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him. 

There  were  peculiarities  in  some 
of  the  actors  which  must  at  the 
time  have  provoked  much  merri- 
ment, and  greatly  added  to  the 
success  of  the  entertainments. 
One  member,  according  to  the 
chronide  kept  by  the  club,  was 
wont  to  sing  very  well,  "  but,"  as 
he  says  himself,  "acting,  <fec.,  is 
not  hu  forte.  In  redting  poetiy^ 
too,  he  has  a  singular  habit  of 
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making  such  words  as  '  pudding ' 
and  '  crocodile '  rhyme,  which 
gives  the  audience  a  very  peculiar 
idea  of  what  the  author  intended 
to  say."  About  another  performer 
a  report  got  about  that  when  taking 
a  character  whose  dress  included 
some  very  large  shirt  studs,  he 
found  it  most  convenient  to  paint 
his  shirt  front  with  them ;  it  was 
even  supposed  that  he  had  trans- 
ferred this  artistic  success  to  the 
shirt  front  of  private  life ;  and  not 
only  a  sale  of  tickets  at  increased 
prices,  but  mysterious  invitations  to 
dinner,  were  the  result  of  the  curi- 
osity inspired  by  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  perfec- 
tion in  painting  the  appearance  of 
studs  upon  his  shirt  front. 

One  very  amusing  scene  arose  in 
a  farce,  in  which  one  of  the  actors 
was  a  dancing  bear;  an  unf ortuoate 
wight  was  strapped  up  in  a  bear's 
skin  so  tightly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  out  without  assistance. 
He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
wandering  sailor,  his  master.  He 
had  shown  some  disinclination 
for  the  part,  but  had  been  re- 
assured by  his  friends,  and  told 
that  a  brilliant  dramatic  opening 
might  easily  be  made  of  it.  His 
fellow-performer,  the  sailor,  was 
especially  anxious,  he  assured  him, 
to  second  him  well.  This  character 
was  taken  by  a  conscientious 
actor. 

"  *  Of  course,'  he  had  argued, 
*  no  sailor  would  go  about  with  a 
bear,  imless  he  had  either  a  good 
stout  stick  or  a  whip  to  larrup  him 
with.' 

''He  considered  the  stick  as 
most  appropriate  to  a  sailor 
ashore,  and  with  this  'hand-pro- 
perty '  he  had  taken  good  care  to 
provide  himself.  But,  alas  for  the 
unhappy  bear !  the  stick  was  not  a 
properly  sawdust-stuffed  staff, 
sucn  as  is  used  on  the  stage  by 
pantomimists,  but  it  was  a  good, 
stout,      substantial,      undeniable 


cudgel.      It  was    realism   with  a 
vengeance. 

"  Mr.  S.  Yane,  before  coming  up 
to  the  University,  had,  like  the 
celebrated  T.  P.  Cooke,  really  been 
in  the  navy,  at  least,  so  it  was 
said.  He.  had  a  bluff,  honest, 
hearty,  rolling  sort  of  way  with 
him,  and  was  a  first-rate  fellow  on 
and  off  the  stage — as  even  the  un- 
happy G.  JBece  would  have  wil- 
lingjy  owned — up  till  this  minute. 

"  The  farce  went  on :  so  did  the 
sailor,  and  with  him  the  bear  led  by 
a  chain.  No  chance  of  escape. 
At  first  the  bear  tried  to  be  funny 
— ^and  he  vxis  funny — he  stood  up 
and  danced.  Alas!  his  fun  was 
but  short-lived,  for  at  the  first  sign 
of  any  repetition  of  such  a  burst  of 
humour,  down  came  Jack  Bobin- 
son's  thick  cudgel  on  the  bear's 
head  and  shoulders,  who  there- 
upon swore  audibly.  It  was  not 
a  growl,  it  was  an  oath  accom- 
panied by  a  remonstrance  which 
went  entirely  unheeded  by  the  jolly 
tar,  who,  seeing  the  audience 
highly  amused  at  his  use  of  his 
stick,  thought  he  couldn't  give 
them,  or  the  bear,  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  He  was  right  as  to 
the  audience,  he  was  wrong  as  to 
the  bear's  view  of  the  matter. 

"  *  I  quite  forgot,'  said  the  repre- 
sentative of '  Jack  ashore,'  earnestly 
explaining  the  matter,  afterwards, 
to  somebody,  *I  quite  forgot  it 
might  hurt;  and  I  really  <Hdn't 
think  he  could  feel  it  through  that 
bear  skin.' 

"  In  vain  the  bear  attempted  to 
ward  off  the  blows  with  much  the 
same  action  of  the  paws  as  the  bear 
in  the  illustrated  fable-book  at- 
tempts to  get  rid  of  the  bees.  He 
kept  up  the  character  as  long  as  he 
could.  He  even  pretended  to  have 
been  taught  some  sort  of  dance  by 
Jack  Bobinson,  which  necessitated 
his  putting  up  his  fore-naws  in 
order  to  guard  Ids  head,  ana  taking 
advantage  of  the  attitude,  he  was 
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jtiBt  about  to  whisper  behind  his 
hand  a  real  '  asiae '  requesting 
Jack  Eobinson  to  have  a  little 
more  consideration  for  his  feelings, 
when  the  sailor,  being  in  the  full 
swing  of  his  part,  and  thinking 
that  the  bear  was  placing  up  to 
him  in  first-rate  style,  angrily  ex- 
claimed, *Ah!  would  you?*  and 
down  came  a  crack  frovi  the 
cudgel,  and  out  came  another  and  a 
louder  oath  from  the  bear. 

'^  At  last  the  bear  could  stand  it 
no  longer — ^he  made  a  rush  at  his 
tormentor,  and  there  was  a  man 
and  bear  fight  for  the  space  of 
about  half  a  minute,  during  which 
the  audience  shouted  and  ap- 
plauded vigorously.  But  the  un- 
fortunate bear  was  heavily  handi- 
capped in  his  dress,  and  without  it 
he  would  not  have  been  a  match 
for  his  antagonist,  who,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  pre- 
tended to  defend  his  life  from  the 
bear's  deadly  attack,  and  inserting 
his  hand  in  the  bear's  leather 
collar,  half  strangled  poor  '  G. 
Bece,'  while  at  the  same  time  he 
caught  him  such  cracks  over  the 
head,  as  but  for  the  padding, 
would  most  certainly  have  incapa- 
citated the  representative  of  the 
bear  from  ever  appearing  on  any 
stage  again — at  least  for  a  very 
long  time. 

''  There  was  nothing  for  the 
unhappy  bear  but  entire  submis- 
sion ;  so,  sinking  down,  he  la^  as  if 
completely  vanquished,  pantmg  on 
the  ground,  while  S.  Vane  gave 
him  one  or  two  playful  taps  oh  the 
skull,  just  to  finish  with,  then 
struck  an  attitude  like  a  victorious 


lion  tamer,  and  having  dismissed 
the  bear  with  a  parting  kick,  he 
resumed  the  business  of  the  scene. 
There  was  immense  applause.  'S. 
Vane'  bowed  his  acknowledgments, 
but  the  bear  had  availed  himself 
of  this  respite  to  sneak  quietly  out 
by  the  door  in  the  scene — and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  re- 
turn. In  &>ct,  I  think  from  that 
moment  he  retired  from  the  Club 
and  never  paid  any  further  sub- 
scription. His  name  does  not 
occur  again  in  the  bills.  He  had 
had  enough  of  it.  His  histrionic 
ambition  had  received  a  violent 
blow — several  very  violenl  blows 
— he  had  paid  his  halfpence, 
he  had  received  all  the  kicks,  and 
if  he  felt  himself  aggrieved,  I  must 
say  I  think  he  was  more  than 
justified. 

''  Those  who  witnessed  the  scene 
will  never  forget  it,  and  many 
among  the  audience  who  after- 
wards became  members,  have  since 
narrated  the  stoiy  to  me  from 
their  point  of  view,  and  told  me 
how  admirably  they  thought  the 
unhappy  bear  was  acting  his 
part ! " 

What  would  the  Vice-Chancellor 
have  thought  of  this  kind  of  appli- 
cation to  the  ''heads"  of  the 
University  ? 

The  reminiscences  from  which 
we  have  made  our  few  quotations 
are  not  only  full  of  interest 
and  amusement  for  old  University 
men,  but  for  all  who  sympathise 
with  the  drama  under  difficulties, 
and  for  all  who  care  for  a  picture 
of  honest,  spontaneous,  work  and 
fun  combined. 
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SPIEIT    OP    THE    XJNIVERSITIES. 

EZBTEB  COLLSOS,  OxFOBB, 

Dee.  28, 1879. 

TssM  ended  untisuallj  early  this  year,  and,  despite  the  attraction 
of  being  able  to  skate  on  the  river  for  miles  in  either  direction,  Oxford 
was  almost  empty  a  fortnight  ago.  The  term  having  thus  abruptly  come 
to  an  end,  my  letter  this  month  must,  of  necessity,  be  briefer  than 
usual. 

I  suppose  I  must  begin  with  a    chronicle    of  the  doings  of  the 
Commission,  which  has  been  veiy  busy  of  late,  and  has  arrived  at  some 

general  principles  of  action,  which  will,  more  or  less,  apply  to  all 
olleges.  There  are  for  the  future  to  be  three  kinds  of  Fellowshipa — 
"  Prize  Fellowships,"  tenable  for  five  or  seven  years,  with  no  restrictions 
as  to  residence  or  celibacy.  Holders  of  these  Fellowships  will,  however, 
have  little  or  no  voice  in  College  affairs,  nor  will  they  be  eligible  for 
appointments  or  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  College.  The  second  class  will 
be  those  Fellowships  to  which  certain  definite  duties  are  attached,  such 
as  Tutorial  or  Lecturing  work.  These  Fellows  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
allowed  to  marry,  care  being  taken  that  there  shall  always  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  Fellows  resident  in  College  to  preserve  discipline.  There  will 
also  be  some  Fellowships  attached  to  Professorships,  the  holders  of  which 
will  have  University  instead  of  College  duties  to  perform.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  proposed  scheme,  which  is  obviously  intended  to  please  all 
the  various  sections  of  University  reformers,  and  which  will  therefore 
meet  with  criticisms  on  all  sides.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probably  as 
good  a  plan  as  could  be  devised  under  the  circumstances,  considering 
the  pressure  which  has  been  put  upon  the  Commissioners  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  existing  and  prospective  interests. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  quite  a  deadlock  in  fellowships — at  Trinity 
the  other  day  there  were  over  thirty  candidates  for  one  fellowship,  and, 
I  believe,  even  a  larger  field  at  Merton.  The  prospect  of  the  PriEe 
Fellowships,  of  which  about  140  will  be  establishea,  keeps  a  large  number 
up  reading  who  would  otherwise  be  taking  masterships. 

One  of  the  immediate  outcomes  of  the  Commission  has  been  a  proposal 
from  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  All  Souls'  to  establish  a  Readership  in 
Eoman  Law.  An  important  feature  in  this  proposal  is  that  the  Reader 
will  be  compelled  to  reside  at  least  six  weeks  in  each  term,  and  lecture 
to  and  teach  any  students  who  may  present  themselves.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  some  regulation  of  this  kind,  as  but  few  of  the 
Law  Professors  have  thought  it  obligatory  on  them  to  give  up  or  curtail 
their  practice  at  the  Bar,  or  to  arrange  their  lectures  with  regard  to  the 
convenience  of  their  pupils. 

A  minor  reform  wul,  it  is  hoped,  be  carried  out  before  very  long,  by 
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which  the  terms  will  be  really  eight  weeks  in  length ;  as  it  is,  what  with 
arranging  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  reviewing  it  at  the 
end,  it  is  yery  difficult  to  get  more  than  seven  weeks  of  lectures  and 
tuition.  One  of  the  last  events  in  this  term  has  been  the  conferment  of 
an  hon.  degree  on  Dr.  Pike,  who  for  some  years  has  been  one  of  the 
Demonstrators  at  the  University  Museum,  and  has  just  been  appointed 
to  a  Professorship  at  the  University  of  Toronto— the  same  University,  by 
the  way,  which  rejected  Huxley  and  Tyndall  many  years  since. 

Ephemeral  literature  has  always  flourished,  especially  in  Oxford. 
Such  productions  as  the  "  Oxford  Spectator"  and  the  "  Shotover  Papers" 
seem  indeed  almost  to  have  become  tcrrffiara  is  act,  and  scarcely  a  term 
passes  away  without  the  publication  of  some  pamphlet  or  brat^uref 
cleverly  hitting  off  some  mania  of  the  day  or  satirismg  the  doings  of  some 
society  or  individual.  This  term  we  have  had  a  very  clever  satire  on  the  new 
Lawn  Tennis  rules,  in  the  shape  of  ''An  Oration  in  Praise  of  Autocracy," 
while  the  youthful  poets  of  Balliol  have  produced  a  very  creditable  little 
volume  of  verse  under  the  somewhat  bizarre  title  "  Mensra  Secundse ; "  and 
"  Waifs  and  Strays,"  a  terminal  miscellany  of  poetry,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  well-known  **  College  Ehymes,"^  has  in  no  degree  fallen  short 
of  its  elder  sister. 

Of  solider  and  more  serious  literature  there  is  little  to  say.  The 
Clarendon  Press  is  bringing  out  its  usual  number  of  School  books,  but  it 
has  done  some  good  work  in  publishing,  imder  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Max  Muller,  the  most  important  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Nor 
must  I  forget  to  mention  the  new  edition  of  Andrews's  Latin  Dictionary, 
which,  though  in  a  most  inconvenient  form,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  dictionary.  The  present  edition  is  edited  by  two  Ainerican  scholars 
— Professors  Short  and  Lewis,  and  certainly  speaks  well  for  trans- 
Atlantic  learning,  though  it  does  seem  somewhat  strange  that  Oxford 
could  not  produce  scholarship  enough  to  compile  a  Latin  dictionary  by 
its  own  imaided  labour. 


St.  John's  Colleoe,  Cahbbidoe. 

Dec.,  1879. 

Okb  event  at  least  has  occurred  which  places  this  term,  in  point  of 
interest  to  the  outside  world  and  to  the  University  alike,  far  beyond 
those  which  have  preceded  it  for  some  years  past.  The  draft  scheme  of 
the  University  Commissioners  has  at  length  been  published.  Doubtless 
it  is  crude,  and  will  be  greatly  modified,  but,  however  devoutly  such  a 
consummation  is  to  be  wished,  the  three  features  which  characterise  the 
scheme  as  drafted  must  also  be  the  main  points  of  the  bill  which  will  be 
passed  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  instance  of  the  commissioners.  Briefly, 
the  revolution  may  be  summed  up  thus :  The  professoriate  is  to  be  largely 
increased ;  a  new  class  of  lecturers,  called  "  University  Headers,"  is  to  be 
created;  last,  but  not  least,  the  colleges  are  to  contribute  to  the 
University  chest  an  annual  sum  of  no  less  than  25,000Z.  This  large 
increase  of  the  professoriate  cannot  fail  to  be  most  gratifying  to  at  least 
one  portion  of  our  community — ^the  Dons.  An  office  which  must 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  filled  up  out  of  their  number, 
of    which    the    duties    are    not    heavy,    and    the  income    in    hardly 

any  case    under   500Z.   per    annum,   cannot   but  be  desirable.      The 
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stipends  of  professors  range  from  750L  to  200L,  in  addition  to  & 
fellowship  of  the  college  to  which  a  particular  professorship  is  appro- 
priated. As  one  professor  receives  at  the  present  time  over  1500Z.  and 
another  over  10002.,  the  reduction  is  *in  two  cases  at  least  ver;' 
considerable.  Whether  the  professors  should  become  more  numeroua 
may  be  doubted.  A  professor  appointed  within  the  last  ten  years  has 
ceased  to  lecture,  his  audience  was  reduced  to  his  daughters,  and  now 
they  seem  to  have  struck.  It  will  perhaps  surprise  the  outside  world  to 
learn  that  Professor  Fawcett  lectures  to  a  miserably  scanty  audience.  In 
the  corresponding  term  of  1878  there  were  only  two  students  who 
regularly  attended  his  short  course  of  eight  lectures,  and  they  were  not 
of  the  class  for  whom  the  professorship  was  established,  as  they  had 
both  graduated.  The  subject  was  interesting,  the  lecturer  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  Uniyersity.  What,  an  outsider  might  ask,  was  the  reason  ? 
Shortly  this :  the  lectures,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  examiner,  did 
not  pay.  However  interesting  the  subject,  however  important  it 
might  have  been,  no  one  could  be  sure  of  getting  marks  in  any 
examination  for  the  information  he  might  acquire.  I  might  go 
on  with  more  evidence,  but  surely  this  should  make  us  ask 
ourselves  some  questions.  Consideration  of  the  two  remaining  pro- 
posals must  be  deferred;  but  the  whole  course  of  our  academic 
revolution  is  not  yet  accomplished.  Everyone  engaged  in  tuition, 
unless  he  be,  fortimately  for  himself,  a  professor,  is  wondering 
when  his  turn  will  come.  The  shuffling  of  the  cards  is  incessant.  The 
Commission  and  its  scheme  are  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
spirit  of  change  which  is  unceasingly  at  work  within  the  walls  of  our 
Colleges  and  in  our  Senate.  Our  last  commission  did  its  work ;  it  lasted 
less  than  thirty  years.  This  will  surely  not  last  longer ;  and  if  then  the 
love  of  change  and  unrest  be  still  rife,  we  shall  (to  use  the  old  metaphor) 
once  more  pluck  up  our  institutions  by  the  roots  to  see  how  they  are 
growing. 

By  the  death  of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most 
hard-working  and  able  students.  His  scientific  attainments  were  known, 
not  only  in  Cambridge,  but  also  throughout  the  learned  world.  Of  his 
private  virtues  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  his  character  has  been 
delineated  by  abler  pens ;  but  satisfaction  must  be  expressed  at  the  choice 
of  his  successor.  His  place  is  hard  to  fill ;  Lord  Eayleigh,  if  anyone, 
can  fill  it  worthilv. 

Old  residents  m  Cambridge  are  well  accustomed  to  the  publication  of 
newspapers  conducted  by  and  for  the  junior  members  of  the  University. 
They  are  likewise  well  used  to  seeing  such  publications  die  an  untimely 
death  caused  by  general  debility.  This,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  will 
not  be  the  fate  of  the  last  candidate  for  public  favour — The  Cambridge 
Beview.  It  is  well  printed  on  good  pax)er,  and  well  edited.  The  College 
and  University  news  is  full  and  accurate.  The  leading  articles  are 
of  small  importance;  we  do  not  go  to  such  sources  for  our  mental 
pabulum. 

Our  successes  on  the  river,  more  especially  at  Henley,  and  on  the 
cricket  field,  are  now  matters  of  history.  Our  prospects  for  the  future 
are  uncertain,  and,  owing  to  the  non-occurrence  of  the  usual  race 
between  the  trial  eights,  are  difficult  to  forecast.  Unless  we  can  find  a 
suitable  stroke,  we  can  only  win  by  the  weakness  of  our  adversaries. 

By  the  time  this  is  in  print,  all  will  have  left  college,  or,  to  use  the 
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technical  term,  "gone  down"  for  the  Tacation,  except  those  in  for  the 
Mathematical  or  G^ieological  Triposes.  These  we  may  fairly  congratulate 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Mouse  and  Schools  are  well  warmed,  and 
there  is  now  no  danger,  as  in  dajs  of  old,  of  catching  a  chill,  which 
might  have  serious  effects  upon  the  health  and  also  upon  the  class  list. 
Success  attend  those  who  deserve  it,  and  those  who  do  not ! 


Tbinity  Colleob,  Dublin, 

Dec.  26, 1879. 

Thx  Diyinity  School,  its  future  maintenance  and  its  government,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  important  of  our  University  questions.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  a  proposal  laid  before  the  G^eneral  Synod  of 
the  Chiu-ch,  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  and  of 
&  laj^e  number  of  Fellows  and  Professors. 

''  It  is  premised  that  as,  according  to  the  probabilities  of  human  life, 
the  Boara  of  Trinity  College  will,  for  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirtv 
years,  be  mainly  a  Clerical  Body — ^and  for  many  years  afterwards  will 
be  mainly  or  altogether  composed  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland — there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  present  management  of 
the  Divinity  School  might  not  be  left  undisturbed,  till  the  necessity 
for  a  change  arrives — ^if  it  ever  shall  arrive.  Nothing  new  is  needed 
except — 

"  (1.)  To  open  the  Divinity  Professorships,  now  limited  to  Fellows 
and  Ex-Fellows,  to  Clerical  Graduates  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and, 
''  (2.)  To  secure,  by  proper  authority,  the  amount  now  expended  on 
the  Divinity  School  to  the  uses  of  maintaining  a  Theological 
Faculty  and  a  Divinity  School  in  Trinity  College. 
**  Upon  the  expediency  of  these  two  points  all  are  agreed. 
"  With  the  view,  however,  of  meeting  the  expressed  wishes  of  many 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  extending 
and  enlarging  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Divinity  School, 
the  following  proposal  is  made  by  way  of  accommodation  between  the 
views  of  the  sevenJ  parties  interested  in  this  matter  : 
**  (1.)  Let  the  provision  be  made,  on  the  part   of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  either  by  means  of  a  grant  from  the  Church  sur- 
plus, if  such  can  be  obtained,  or  by  a  special  collection,  of  an 
amount  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  sum  now  expended  on 
the  Divinity  School  by  Trinity  College;  this  fund  to  be 
placed  and  remain  in  the  keeping  of  the  Eepresentative 
Church  Body,  and  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Divinity  School — such  as  tne  institution  of  additional 
Professorships,  and  of  Exhibitions  and  Prizes.     The  founda- 
tion, for  example,  of  Professorships  of  Pastoral  Theology 
and  of  Biblical  Exegesis  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
staff  of  the  Divinity  School.     Similar  Professorship  exist  in 
the  well-equipped  Schools  at  the  English  Universities ;  and 
the  establishment  of    additional    Theological  Exhibitions 
and  Scholarships  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  School.     Some  of  the  existing  Professorships 
also  require  an  increased  endowment. 
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''  (2.)  Such  proyision  haying  been  made — ^let  the  goyemment  of  the 
School  be  yested  in  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,*  and  an 
Episcopal  Committee  acting  as  a  separate  body,  composed 
of  the  two  Archbishops  and  of  such  Bishops  as  might  be 
selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 
"  (3.)  All  proceedings  connected  with  the  Divinity  School  to  require 
the  assent  of  the  Board  and  of  the  £^iscopal  Committee, 
each  body  to  have  equally  the  power  to  initiate  proposals  of 
change  and  reform. 
"  (4.)  The  Professors   and   Lecturers — as  regards   the    Professor- 
ships, <&c.,  now  existing  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  Trinity 
College — ^to  be  nominated  by  the  Board  :  as  regards  those 
to  be  hereafter  established,  and  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
Bepresentative  Church  Body — the  nomination  to  rest  with 
the  Episcopal  Committee.    The  nomiDation  in  each  case  to 
require  the  assent  of  the  other  body. 
"  (5.)  In  case  the  two  bodies  should  not  come  to  an  agreement,  the 
decision  to  rest  either  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity,. 
or  such  other  referee  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
"  (6.)  Questions  connected  with  charges  of  heterodoxy  to  be  tried 
by  the  two  Archbishops,  with  a  Legal  Assessor." 
The  proposal  is  not  in  itself  an  imreasonable  one,  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  Church  shall  contribute  a  sum  equiyalent  to  that  given  up  by 
the  College  is  a  stroke  of  soimd  and  cautious  policy  on  the  part  oi  the 
TTniyersity  tothorities.    The  Church  has  set  up  a  claim  to  deal  with  the 
Divinity  School  offices  and  emoluments  as  though  they  were  offices  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  which  they  are  not.    If  they  had  been,  they  oug^tto 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  Church  Act,  and  would  have  be^  so  pro- 
vided for.    Life  annuities  would  have  been  granted,  and  the  process  of 
commuting  and  compounding  (to  say  nothing  of  cutting)  would  have  been 
made  applicable  to  them.    The  money  received  by  tiie  oompoimding 
annuitant  would  have  been  subject  to  the  same  contribution  to  the 
Sustentation  Fund  as  all  other  composition  money,  and  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  matter.    But  the  Divinity  School  was  treated  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  University,  and  that  deliberately,  not  as  a  casus  {mUssus. 
This  is  one  reason  which  may  fairly  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  College^ 
although  the  College  authorities,  doubtless  not  wishing  to  stand  on  uie 
mere  letter  of  the  Taw,  have  not  put  it  forward  themselves.     But  there 
is  another  and  perhaps  stronger  reason  which  they  have  put  forward — 
"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Divinity  School  has  always  been  the 
Divinity  School  of   Trinity  College;    and  that,  although  the  Irish 
Church  has  availed  itself  of  the  services  of  the  school,  yet  conside- 
rably the  largest  part  of  its  work  has  been  and  continues  to  be  done 
for  the  EngBsh  and  Colonial  Churches.      This  circumstance  alone 
seems  to  make  it  highly  unreasonable  to  claim  for  the  Church  of 
Ireland — as  has  been  done — ^what  is  practically  and  6(ubstantially  the 
management  and  government  of  the  Divinity  School — ^and,  though  not 

*  If,  at  any  time,  there  bIiaII  be  a  member  of  the  Board  who  shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Chnroh  of  Ireland,  his  pUoe  to  be  filled,  for  the  pnipoaes  of  the  goyemment  and 
management  of  the  Diyinity  School,  by  the  Fellow  next  in  seniority  who  ahaU  be  ar 
member  of  the  said  Chnroh. 
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nominallj  jet  really,  to  efface  Trinitj  College  in  regard  to  the  goyem- 
ment  and  control  of  the  school — ^unlesB  indeed  incompetency  can  he 
proved  against  the  present  possessors. 

'^Snch  incompetency  is  not  alleged  to  exist  now;  and  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  clerical  character  of  the  governing  body  of  Trinity 
College  may  be  expected  to  remain  unaltered  for  at  least  twenty-fire  or 
thirty  years ;  and  as,  after  that  time,  the  present  proposal  would  give 
an  academic  Qoyemment  consisting  exdosively  of  members  of  the 
Irish  Church,  working  on  equal  terms  with,  and  controlled  by,  a  board 
of  Bishops,  it  seems  to  be  very  precipitate,  on  the  grounds  merely  of 
vague  approhensions  of  the  future,  to  insist  upon  a  revolution  which 
would  usurp  academic  fimds,  and  practically  deprive  Trinity  College  of 
one  of  its  most  valued  departments.  The  scheme  finaUv  adopted  by 
the  late  Synod  did  indeed  offer  to  the  board  of  Trinity  College  a  veto, 
while  they  rejected  a  similar  offer  from  Trinity  College  to  themselves 
as  iUusory :  although  it  seems  to  be  very  plain  that  a  veto  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  representing  the  Irish  Church  in  its  totality  would  have  an 
influence  upon  public  opinion  vastly  more  potent  than  a  veto  exercised 
by  the  board  of  Trinity  College. 

*'  What  is  now  proposed  is  a  plan  of  dual  government,  in  which  each 
of  the  two  boards  shall  have  a  right  of  nomination  and  a  power  of 
veto — and  in  which,  while  Trinity  College  maintains  her  rightful 
position  of  authority,  she  frankly  admits,  on  reasonable  conditions, 
the  representatives  of  the  General  Synod  to  a  position  of  equal  dignity 
and  equal  power.  Each  of  the  two  members  of  this  dual  goverament 
would  have  a  real  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school,  and  each  would 
supply  an  important  element  for  its  government — the  Academic  body 
giving  guarantees  for  discipline,  stability,  and  learning,  while  the 
Ecclesiastical  body  would  represent  the  active  life  and  piactical  work- 
ing of  the  Church. 

'*  It  is  maintained,  therefore,  that  the  Divinity  School  must  remain 

part  and  parcel  of  Trinity  College :  and  it  is  believed  that  that  union, 

existing  as  heretofore,  wiU  by  its  traditions  and  associations  materially 

help  to  promote  and  sustauck  a  religious  spirit  among  the  students  of 

the  College.    Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  against  the  strong  protest 

of  the  large  majority  of  the  permanent  members  of  Trinity  College — 

and  in  the  face  of  a  proposal  like  that  now  offered — any  Government 

wiQ  force  an  obnoxious  arrangement  upon  the  College." 

But  all   the  same,  the  challenge  to  put    down  80002.  a  year  of  their 

•own  against  the  30002.  a  year  contributed  by  the  College  will  probably 

turn  out  a  hard  nut  for  the  Church  folk.    They  are  already  approaching 

the  Government  in  forma  pauperwm  for  a  little  more  of  the  surplus  as  a 

solatiwn  to  the  minor  incumbents  and  curates.     Even  as  to  this  their 

success  seems  doubtful ;  but  there  will  be  very  little  of  the  surplus  left 

if  they  are  allowed  to  have  another  pull  at  it.    They  would  require 

nearly  75,0002.  to  provide  30002.  a  year  for  the  school,  and  as  Trinity 

College  has  hitherto  kept  up  the  school  on  30002.,  I  do  not  see  what  the 

Church  and  College  together  could  want  with  60002.'   Therefore  I  look 

on  the  College  proposal  mainly  as  a  challenge  to  test  whether  the  Church 

is  really  sincere  in  these  claims  on  the  Divinity  School.    I  think  it 

unlikely  that  the  Church  will  get  any  more  out  of  the  surplus ;  and  if 

they  want  to  establish  the  veto  on  the  Divinity  School  appointments, 

they  will  have  to  go  to  the  laity  for  money. 
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Talking  of  the  Chtirch  surplus  naturallj  reminds  me  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board,  and  the  still  vacant  Assistant  Commissionership. 
People  who  profess  to  be  well  informed  are  backing  the  Queen's  College 
Professor  alluded  to  in  mj  last,  and  some  of  the  others  I  mentioned  are 
<juite  out  of  the  running.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  profess  to  be  well 
informed,  but  I  cannot  help  haying  a  theory  that  €k>Temment  wants  to 
demonstrate  the  inutility  of  the  second  Assistant  Commissioner  by  this 
long  delay  in  filling  up  the  place.  Dr.  Porter  was  absent  on  leave  quite 
half  the  time  he  held  the  appointment.  The  whole  preparation  for  the 
Examinations  of  1879  fell  to  Mr.  O'EeiUy.  Dr.  Porter  only  returned  to 
duty  just  in  time  to  get  his  promotion,  and  again  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  I  have  heard  another  explanation  of  the  Govern- 
ment difficulty.  It  is  said  that  the  Chief  Secretary  wants  to  appoint  a 
certain  schoolmaster  (not  Mr.  Wilkins),  and  the  Commissioners  want  to 
appoint  some  nominee  of  their  own,  while  the  Olympian  Jove  in 
London  wants  the  post  for  some  Queen's  University  professor,  as  a  sop 
for  the  Cairns'  Act.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  have  got  the  on  dU 
by  the  right  end — ^but  this  or  something  like  this  is  the  last  rumour  on 
the  subject.  In  the  meantime  the  work  is  all  thrown  on  the  one  official, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  were  ultimately  made  a  plea  for 
suppressing  the  second  appointment.  It  was  actually  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Secretaries  to  tl^e  National  School  Board. 

Our  Winter  Commencement  was  held  on  the  17th.  The  feature  on 
which  they  hinged  (as  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  said)  was  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  LL.D.  granted  to  Surgeon-Major  Eeynolds  (of 
Borke's  Drift),  and  the  presentation  to  him  of  an  ornamented  revolving 
pistol  by  his  fellow-students.  Professor  Webb's  oration  in  presenting 
Dr.  Beynolds  for  the  degree  ran  thus : 

"  Praehonorabilis  I^-Yice-Canoellarie,  totaque  Universitas — 
"Alumnum  Almae  Matris  praeclarum,  purpura  nostra,  honoris 
causa,  decorandum  introduoo.  Quae  regie  in  terris  virtutem  ezimiam 
igDorat  Jacobi  Henbici  Bsynolds?  Quae  regie  non  miraturP 
Quem  absentem,  dum  laudes  ejus  nuperrime  celebrarem,  desideravit 
Academia,  hunc  reducem,  praesentem,  filium  familias,  laetissima 
salutat.  Huic,  praecipua  inter  omnes,  Medicorum  Schola  gratulatur, 
sibi  gaudet.  Bjc  ^sculapii  vere  filius,  qualis  in  Iliade  Machaon,  et 
Modicum  et  Heroa  se  ostendit.  Quid  revocem,  quid  repetam,  noctem 
illam  periculosam,  quae  diei  Alliensi  illi  successit,  ob  stragem  legionum 
nostrarum,  ob  cladem  nostratum,  infaustae  et  infami  ?  Inter  tenebras 
incendiis  semi-lucentes  et  luridas,  Medicus  fit  miles,  et  commilitones 
vulneribus  semianimes,  inter  tenebras,  inter  incendia,  inter  hostes 
infestos,  servat.    Hunc  igitur  salutamus — 

Senrati  dyis  ref erentem  praemiA  qaeronm. 

Nec  gloriae  hie  ipse  cumulus  ac  finis.  Yictoriae  honoribus  insignitus 
rediit.    Quod  ait  Aquinas, 
**  nie  cmoem  pretium  loeleris  tolit,  hio  diadema 

virtus  ejus  inversis  verbis  refert.     Quidni  de  eo  sic  loquar  ? 

Hnio  diadema  nitet,  piaetalit  ille  Crucem. 

Talem  tantumque  virum  honoribus  nostris  cumulemus.     Suinmum 
dignitatis  Academicae  gradum  consequatur.     Nostra  succinctus  trabea 
spatietur.   Huic,  sibi  gratulans,  gratuletur  Academia.    Yos  plaudite !" 
Immediately    after  Commencements  the  House,  as    it  were,  resolved 
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itself  into  a  special  general  meeting  to  present  the  pistol.    These  are 
the  dedicatory  inscriptions : 

On  ihe  Case  of  the  Pistol.  « 

"  Presented  to  Surgeon-Major  James  Henry  Reynolds,  V.C.,  LL.D., 
by  his  fellow-students  and  other  friends  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at 
the  Winter  Commencements,  17th  December,  18/9,  when  the  Degree 
of  LL.D.  (honoris  causa)  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
DubHn." 

On  one  side  of  the  Stock. 

"  lacobo  Henrico  Reynolds  ob  virtatem  tantam  ad  Vada  Rorkii  Zulu- 
▼iorum  a.d.  xi.  Kal.  Feb.  mdccclxxix  praestitam  condiscipuli  amicique 
alii  in  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  iuxta  Dubl.  versantes  hoc  donum  tantulum— 
;(aAx€a  ;(pv<rcio)v — reddimus." 

On  the  other  Side. 

"  Martis  habens  laeva  dextraque  Machaonis  arma 
Eripuit  yitas  hoste  deditque  suis." 

The  couplet  is  by  Professor  Brady,  and  is  simply  perfect  in  elegance 
and  point.  You  know  of  course  that  Reynolds  had  literally  to  do  what 
the  Israelites  did  at  the  rebuilding  oi  Jerusalem — ^to  work  with  a 
weapon  in  one  hand  and  the  instruments  of  his  profession  in  the  other. 

I  could  hardly  hear  the  speeches  made  by  Dr.  Haughton,  Professor 
Jellett,  and  Surgeon  Reynolds,  the  Jibs  were  making  such  a  noise. 
Judging  from  the  newspaper  reports,  I  thought  some  of  Dr.  Haughton's 
remarks  in  very  poor  taste.  Reynolds  can  hardly  haye  considered  it  a 
great  compliment  to  have  it  said  of  him  that  he  had  behaved  better  than 
<certain  men  whom  Dr.  Haughton  branded  as  cowards.  Some  ladies  (I 
have  heard — ^I  never  met  any  such)  think  it  a  compliment  to  be  told  that 
a  rival  beauty  is  a  "  downright  fright."  "  Compared  with  you,"  is  of 
<x>ar8e  the  ellipse  to  be  supplied  in  these  cases,  but  even  so  it  is  not 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  fair  one  in  question.  In  any  case  the  analogy 
does  not  'apply  to  men.  A  man  should  feel  it  an  insult  to  be  told  he  was 
braver  than  Thersites — the  compliment  is  where  he  is  favourably  com- 
pared to  the  stout  Gyas  and  the  stalwart  Cloanthus. 

I  have  already  said  the  Jibs  made  a  noise.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  did 
more  than  make  a  noise.  They  let  off  squibs  and  crackers,  one  of  which 
burnt  a  hole  in  ^e  bran  new  black  and  red  gown  of  a  bran  new  D.D. 
The  noise,  smoke,  and  smell  were  very  annoying  to  the  ladies,  some  of 
whom  indeed  I  noticed  leaving  before  they  had  even  seen  the  hero  of  the 
day.  I  know  of  more  than  one  headache  traceable  to  these  doings,  and, 
while  fully  assenting  to  the  proverb  that  boys  will  be  boys,  I  am 
churlish  and  fogeyish  enough  to  wish  that  jibs  would  not  be  rowdies. 
Cheering  is  all  very  well,  and  Reynolds  was  a  very  good  man  to  cheer, 
but  there  was  rather  too  much  of  it.  There  was  some  fun,  certainly. 
Thus,  when  the  Masters  in  Engineering  were  receiving  their  degrees,  the 
body  of  the  hall  suddenly  resounded  with  a  thundering  chorus — The 
Wearing  of  the  Green.  This  did  not  mean  an  outburst  of  Fenian  senti- 
ment, but  simply  that  a  green  lining  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  an 
eng^eer*s  hood.  Again,  the  Doctors  of  Divinity  were  saluted  with 
Ohryl  Glory!  Hallelujah  I  (the  "John  Brown's  body"  song)  until  some 
humorous  jouth,  possibly  of  neologicm  proclivities,  struck  in  with  My 
Grcmdf other's  Clock — ^which  I  thought  appropriate  rather  than  reverential. 
When  Reynolds  was  being  presented  with  the  revolver,  a  fine  tenor  some- 
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where  near  the  door  treated  us  to  Sir  Joseph  Porter's  song,  The  Ruler  of 
tie  Queen^s  Navy^  and  the  chorus  turned  it  into 

And  now  I  am  an  Honorary  LL  J>. ! 

Thej  chaired  him  out  of  the  hall  to  the  tune  of  B/ule  Britannia,  In  feet, 
the  vocal  accompaniment,  if  a  little  untutored,  was  so  remarkably 
apposite  that  I  could  not  help  surmising  that  *'  Precentor"  Mahaffj  must 
have  some  hand  in  it — until  I  discovered  that  the  Precentor  had  gone  off 
to  Belfast  on  some  of  his  many  extra-collegiate  callings  a  day  or  two 
before.  I  wish  the  "  Precentor"  would  train  a  chorus  of  undergraduates 
for  Commencements  and  other  College  gatherings  generally.  Singing 
would  let  off  their  high  spirits  far  better  then  senseless  shouting.  But 
the  Junior  Dean  ought  certainly  to  put  an  embargo  on  the  crackers. 


Univbksity  op  Glasoow. 

Bee,  24, 1879. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  this  session  is  even  larger  than  the 
number  last  year,  and  some  of  the  professors  ara  now  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  how  to  accommodate  twice  as  many  students  as  the  lecture* 
room  is  capable  of  containing.  In  some  cases  the  classes  have  had  to  be 
divided,  the  professor  discoursing  first  to  one  section  and  at  a  later  hour 
to  another.  In  other  cases  resort  to  the  same  expedient  is  in  contempla- 
tioi^  and  cannot  long  be  delayed.  Assistants  to  the  professors  are,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  becoming  more  numerous,  two  or  even  three  being 
now  attached  to  each  of  several  chairs.  Further  provision  in  this  kind  is 
still  required,  and  there  is  hope  that,  when  legislative  action  is  taken  as 
the  result  of  the  report  issued  last  year  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners 
on  the  Scottish  Universities,  others  of  the  professors  who  are  sorelv  in 
need  of  assistance  will  have  this  pressing  want  supplied.  ApropoeoiiAi!^ 
report  just  mentioned,  the  criticisms  to  which  some  of  its  most  iniportant 
suggestions  have  been  subjected  have  been  none  of  the  gentlest,  and 
Glasgow,  co-operating  in  all  likelihood  with  the  three  other  Universities, 
will  offer  the  strongest  ox>position  to  the  main  recommendations  of  the 
commissioners.  The  general  council  has  emphatically  condemned  the 
proposal  to  constitute  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  four  Universities  and  charged  with  ap|>ellate  and  supervisions!  duties. 
It  has  condemned,  too,  no  less  emphatically,  the  substantive  changes 
proposed  to  be  made  in  the  conditions  of  graduation,  although  it  has 
affirmed  the  principle  that  the  curriculum  should  be  so  modified  as  to 
allow,  under  certain  restrictions,  considerable  choice  of  subjects  to  candi- 
dates for  degrees  in  Arts.  Most  of  the  subordinate  innovations  seem  to 
be  regarded  with  more  favour ;  but  if  the  Universities  Beform  Act,  when 
it  comes  into  being,  be  such  as  to  commend  itself  to  us  here,  it  will,  in  its 
prominent  features,  bear  but  slight  resemblance  to  its  putative  parent — 
the  Commissioners'  Beport. 

At  the  last  council  meeting  the  principal  business  was  the  con- 
sideration of  a  report  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  in  terms  of  a  remit 
agreed  to  at  a  previous  meeting  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  University 
teaching  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  now  in  operation  in  connection  wiui 
the  English  Universities.  The  discussion,  in  anticipation  of  which  there 
was  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  members,  at  first  seemed  likely  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  chorus  of  approval ;   but  the  unanimity  was  broken 
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by  one  paragrapli  in  the  committee's  report.  This  paragraph  contained 
an  unqualified  recommendation  that  attendance  at  the  provincial  lectures 
to  be  instituted  should  not  coimt  for  graduation.  One  party  in  the 
council,  headed  by  Dr.  Begg,  that  redoubtable  ecclesiastic  whom  all 
Scotland  esteems  and  almost  all  Scotland  declines  to  follow  in  church 
politics,  urged  the  inexpediency  of  pronouncing  any  opinion  in  the  mean- 
time on  the  question  which  the  committee  had  seen  fit  to  deal  with  in 
such  an  unhesitating  way.  Dr.  Begg,  although  unwilling  at  first  to- 
bring  forward  any  amendment  to  a  report,  the  general  contents  of  which 
be  so  strongly  approved,  eventuallv  moved  that  the  particular  paragraph 
objected  to  be  expunged ;  and,  although  this  proposal  was  defeated  by  a. 
narrow  majoiity,  it  was  only  defeated  in  favour  of  another  amendment 
which,  embodying  a  verbal  difference,  conceded  the  substance  of 
Dr.  Begg's  proposal. 

The  most  important  event  falling  to  be  chronicled  this  month  is  Mr.. 
G-Iadstone's  installation  as  Lord  Eector.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man was  appointed  to  the  office  in  1877,  and  was  expected,  according  to 
precedent,  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  within  six  months  after  hia 
election.  But  at  the  dose  of  the  second  winter  session  there  was  still  no 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  come  among  us.  This  unexcused,  and, 
BO  far  as  appeared,  inexcusable  delay  gave  rise  to  general  and  very 
genuine  irritation.  The  feeling  grew  that  the  University  had  good 
cause  to  resent  the  slight  put  upon  it  by  its  Bector,  and  a  few  partisan 
references  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  immediate  predecessor  had 
let  two  years  pass  before  coming  were  summarily  dismissed  as  irrelevant, 
on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  reason  for  delay,  duly  communicated 
as  it  was  to  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  was  one  to  command 
sympathy,  not  one  which  laid  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  undervaluing 
me  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  our  academic  constituency.  On  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Midlothian  '*  campaign  '*  a  rumour  got  abroad 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  now  at  length,  either  before  putting  on  hia 
war-paint,  or  as  soon  as  he  had  for  a  time  washed  it  off  again,  come 
to  be  installed ;  but,  through  his  assessor  in  the  University  Court,  he 
at  once  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  the  hope  which  had  sprung  up  as 
quickly  as  Jonah's  gourd.  As  is  well  known,  however,  we  Scots,  when 
we  have  or  think  uiat  we  have  right  on  our  side,  give  ourselves  small 
concern  about  the  desperation  of  any  undertaking.  We  simply  resolve, 
and  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  no  combination  of  powers,  that  can  turn 
TLB  aside  from  our  purpose.  As  in  great  things,  so  in  less.  In  the  course 
of  centuries  no  Bector  has  ever  failed  to  come,  from  whatever  distance, 
to  be  installed.  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  were  to  come  at  all  before  the 
expiry  of  his  term  of  office,  must  come  during  the  present  session :  we 
told  him  so,  and  he  came.  The  first  sentences  of  his  address  made  a 
curious  revelation.  The  committee  that  promoted  his  election-— the 
standing  committee  of  the  Liberal  Club — had,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  nomination,  stipulated  with  him  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
discharge  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  office,  that  he  should  not  even  be 
required  to  come  to  Glasgow  for  installation.  Mr.  Gladstone  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  in  quite  good  faith,  misled,  as  it  seems,  into  belief  that 
the  committee  had  a  right  to  make  extraordinary  conditions  binding  on 
the  University,  and  unaware  that  the  Committee,  having  by  such  means 
gained  its  special  end,  kept  the  illicit  compact  secret,  even  when  in 
consequence  bis  relation  to  the  University  was  being  on  all  hands  mis- 
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judged.  Of  course  the  discovery  of  the  Committee*s  conduct  completely 
exculpated  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  while  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  any  case  he 
would  have  been  sure  of  a  generous  reception,  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
manifested  itself  in  an  ovation.  If  the  Committee  has  not  cause  in  the 
future  to  rue  its  peculiar  policy,  we  shall  cease  to  have  faith  in  Nemesis. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  upon 
to  deliver  his  rectorial  address  criticism  is  to  a  great  extent  silenced. 
The  discourse  was  hurriedly  composed,  amidst  many  distractions  ;  party 
interests  could  not  fail  at  the  time  to  engage  most  of  the  ex-Premier's 
attention  ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  disappointing,  though  it  was  matter 
of  general  regret,  that  the  speech  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity  as 
determined  by  the  standard  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  oratory. 

As  the  address  was  not  only  reported  verbatim  or  in  substance  by 
most  of  the  newspapers,  but  immediately  published  in  a  more  permanent 
form,  there  is  no  need  here  to  review  its  subject-matter.  But,  on  one 
point  I  wish  to  offer  brief  comment.  By  way  of  proving  how  truly  the 
Scottish  Universities  are  national  institutions,  drawing  to  them  men 
from  all — even  from  the  socially  humblest — classes  of  the  community, 
Mr.  Gladstone  adduced  statistics  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 
Latin,  or,  as  we  call  them,  "  Humanity "  classes  of  this  year.  These 
statistics,  as  presented,  give  the  impression  that  Scottish  undergraduates 
consist,  in  large  measure,  of  men  who,  at  the  time  they  are  prosecuting 
their  studies,  are  forced,  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  to  engage  in 
manual  labour,  or  in  the  business  of  shopkeeping.  If  this  were  so, 
there  would  be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  meant  to  be  inferred,  anything 
but  discredit  in  the  fact;  but  it  is  clear  that  under  such  conditions 
University  culture  would  mean  something  essentially  different  in 
Scotland  from  what  it  means  anywhere  else.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
dispute  the  statistics  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  furnished,  nor 
indeed  do  I  suppose  that  they  are  disputable ;  but  I  do  assuredly  dispute 
the  induction.  The  Latin  classes,  instead  of  being  typical  of  the  mass  of 
the  undergraduates,  are  precisely  not  so.  The  junior  Humanity  class  is 
the  threshold  beyond  which— especially  for  a  reason  that  I  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  mention — numbers  who  go  so  far  never  pass  ; 
and  in  the  twelve  years  during  which  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
University  I  have  been  in  constant  contact  with  large  bodies  of  the  students 
without  knowing  one  man  who  supported  himself  by  handicraft.  It  is  quite 
true,  and  none  of  us  has  ever  blushed  to  own — nay,  we  are  apt  rather  to 
pride  ourselves  on  the  fact — ^that  a  large  pi*oportion  of  our  students  depend 
on  their  own  exertions  for  the  means  of  subsistence  and  education ;  and 
there  are  many  besides  who  without  the  same  experience  of  poverty 
follow  the  same  extramural  avocations.  There  are  three  distinct  Idnaa 
of  i*emunerated  employment  in  which  students  here  are,  according  to 
preference  or  professional  destination,  engaged.  Probably  that  which 
attracts  the  largest  number  is  tutorial  work  in  private  houses  or  in 
schools.  Then,  with  few  exceptions,  students  of  law,  whatever  their 
circumstances  in  life,  become  apprentices  to  legal  practitioners.  Finally, 
in  many  cases  students  preparing  for  the  office  of  the  ministry  in 
connection  with  the  various  church  denominations,  fulfil  in  the  meantime 
the  duties  of  district  missionaries.  None  of  these  employments  is  in  its 
nature  inconsistent  with  the  attainment  of  University  culture.  But 
there  is  a  class  of  men  who  in  respect  of  their  antecedents,  of  the  age 
at  which  they  first  matriculate  and  of  the  motive  which  brings  them  to 
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the  University,  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  incapable  of  becoming  scholars 
or  of  representing  in  any  sense  the  average  undergraduate.  To  have 
gone  through  the  Arts  course  is  the  conditio  sine  qud  nan  of  admission  to 
the  ministry  of  the  various  churches,  and,  as  things  are,  the  churches, 
especially  the  dissenting  churches,  cannot  exact  much  more  than  cer- 
tification of  a  candidate's  having  gone  through  the  course.  Now,  given 
four  years  and  ordinary  power  of  locomotion,  a  blockhead  can  go  through 
the  Arts  course  without  ceasing  to  be  a  blockhead,  without  even  knowing^ 
much  more  than  he  knew  at  the  outset.  What  is  thus  true  of  a  block- 
head is  true  d  fortiori  of  a  man  who,  without  being  of  necessity  a 
blockhead,  has,  with  no  more  than  the  usual  education  of  a  mechanic  or 
an  agricultural  labourer,  spent  perhaps  thirty  years  of  his  life  as  a  trades- 
man, and  then,  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  "  revival,"  or  for  some 
other  to  him  sufficient  reason,  resolved  to  forsake  the  workshop  for  the 
pulpit.  Such  a  man  —  and  every  year  there  are  some  such  —  fre- 
quently by  the  time  he  has  attended  the  junior  Humanity  class, 
comes  to  consciousness  of  the  unwisdom  of  abandoning  his 
old  occupation  for  a  career  that  is  sure  to  prove  toilsome  and  dis- 
heartening and  that  is  not  by  any  means  sure  to  prove  his  true  vocation^ 
Better  for  himself,  better  for  the  University,  when  he  goes  back  to  hia 
former  way  of  life.  Too  often,  however,  he  struggles  on,  profiting  little, 
if  at  all,  by  his  connection  with  the  University,  anxious  onljr  for  the  day 
when  that  connection  shall  cease.  One  cannot  help  feeling  respect  for 
the  stedfastness  of  purpose  which  encourages  him  to  persevere,  but  one 
cannot,  therefore,  commend  the  object  with  which  in  view  he  undergoes 
years  of  slow  torture,  and  makes  the  University  suffer  in  fact  and  stiU 
more  in  reputation. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Universities  that 
one  of  the  great  officers  should  be  elected  by  the  undergraduates :  but  in 
Glasgow  (and,  I  believe,  also  in  Aberdeen)  this  singular  franchise  has 
always  existed,  and  its  extension  by  Parliament  twenty  years  ago  to  the 
students  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  may  without  strain  be  inter* 
preted  as  testimony  to  the  worthy  exercise  of  the  privilege  by  those  to- 
whom  it  originally  belonged. 

As  regards  the  corporate  interests  of  the  University,  the  right 
of  the  students  to  appoint  the  Eector  has  never  had  any  other 
than  a  good  effect ;  the  appointments  made  have  in  no  case  brought 
down  the  dignity  of  the  office.  There  is  one  objection,  indeed,  common 
to  nearly  all  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  electors  has  fallen,  namely  resi- 
dence at  too  great  a  distance  to  allow  of  personal  activity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  Perhaps,  however,  this  undoul^ed  drawback  has  been 
compensated  by  the  connection  estabhshed  between  the  University  and 
men  of  national  eminence.  As  regards  the  reflex  effect  of  the  franchise 
on  the  students,  opinion  is  more  divided.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
those  who  take  the  more  unfavourable  view  admit  that  the  facts  on 
which  they  found  are  really  contingent,  not  essentials  to  the  system. 
At  best,  when  men  like  Carlyle,  or  Emerson,  or  Buskin,  or 
Browning,  or  Froude  are  selected  as  candidates,  the  franchise  is 
an  instrument  of  culture,  in  special  cases  a  spiritual  education;, 
at  worst,  when  a  statesman  or  political  celebrity  is  nominated,  not 
BO  much  on  his  merits  as  because  of  his  being  a  party  representative  and 
leader,  the  possession  of  a  vote  creates  such  an  interest  in  questions  of 
public  concern  as  it  is  well  for  tiie  ooontry  that  its  youth  should  have.. 
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The  tendency  to  make  the  election  turn  on  politics  is  seen  especially 
where  the  constituency  is  numerous,  and  where,  by  consequence,  the 
intrants  being  proportionately  numerous,  cannot  be  individually  expos- 
tulated with  in  order  to  secure  their  yotes  for  a  man  like  Froude,  say, 
whom  they  cannot  be  expected  to  know  so  well  as  they  know,  even 
if    only    by    name,    a    man    like    Mr.    Gladstone.      It    is    much    to 
be    desired,    therefore,     that     the    leaders    amongst    the    students 
should  not  have  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  put  upon  them  to 
propose  for  election  only  such  men  as,  on  account  of  parliamentary 
position,    are    alone     certain     to    attract     the     junior     vote.       In 
Glasgow  and  in  Aberdeen  the  students  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
divided  for  electoral  purposes  into  four  "  nations."     In  this  respect  the 
University  of  Paris,  as  constituted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  made  the 
model.     The  division,  however,  was,  and  is  now,  an  exceedingly  arbitrary 
one ;  for  the  ''  nations  "  differ  greatly  in  size,  and  the  accident  of  being 
bom  in  one  county  rather  than  in  another  determines  the  comparative 
value  of   a  man's  vote.     The  Commissioners  have  reported  in  favour 
of    abolishing  this  unsatisfactory  system,  but  it  does   not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  them  to  ask  whether  some  scheme  applicable  to  all  the 
four  Universities  might  not  be  devised  with  a  view  to  curing  the  evils 
which  result  from  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  freshmen.     The 
'<  nations,"  as  we  here  know  them,  are  not  to  be  defended ;  the  principle 
on  which  they  are  formed  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  were,  a  good  one. 
But  the  idea  of    electoral  divisions  of    imequal    sizes  ought    to  be 
embodied  in  the  arrangements  of  the  future.     Taking  for  granted  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  vote  of  a  man  who  has  been  for  a  while  imder  the  disci- 
pline of  the  University  ought  to  count  for  more  than  that  of  a  man  who 
has  worn  the  gown  for  a  shorter  time,  and  d  fortiori  than  that  of  a  man 
who  has  newly  matriculated,  some  of  us  are  anxious  to  see  effect  given  to 
the  following  scheme,  which,  without  disfranchising  any  section  of  the 
students,  would  yet  adjust,  in  an  equitable  way,  the  proper  influence  of 
senior  and  of  junior.     Let  students  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years  respectively  constitute  four  electoral  divisions,  and  let  a  fifth  division 
consist  of  all  students  of  more  than  four  years'  standing.     Then  let  the 
majority  in  each  division  determine  the  vote  of  that  division.     This  wUl 
reduce  the  votes  to  five,  and  the  majority  of  these  five  will  decide  the 
election.     According  to  this  plan  no  deue  ex  mcLchind  in  the  person  of  the 
Chancellor  is  required  to  give  a  casting  vote,  for  there  is  hardly  any 
chance  of  a  casting  vote  ever  being  required  as  with  four  "  nations  "  it 
has   sometimes  been  in   Glasgow.     AU  the  students  would  have  an 
interest  in  the  election,  but  those  presumably  best  able  to  appreciate 
the  qualities  of  the  man    who  ought    to  be  Eector  would  have  the 
greater  weight.     The  temptation  ad  captandum  vulgua  would  be  done 
away  with. 

Univeesitt  op  Coiscb&a.. 

The  great  interest,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  that  D.  Manuel 
had  taken  in  all  that  concerned  the  advancement  of  the  studies  in  the 
University  was  not  limited  to  its  scholastic  organisation.  The 
actual  buildings  in  which  the  various  studies  were  taught  were  no  longer 
sufficiently  ample ;  many  of  them  indeed  were  almost  in  ruins  and 
altogether  unsafe,  and  the  King  set  about  at  once  to  remedy  this 
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deficiency  by  enlarging  and  repairing  the  general  schools.  He  also 
obtained  permission  from  Pope  Alexander  YI.  to  establish  prebends  in 
all  the  cathedrals  of  the  kingdom,  for  masters  in  theology  and  laws,  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  canonries  in  Divinity  and  Laws  which  for 
aeveral  centimes  remunerated  the  professors  of  the  Uniyersity. 

On  the  termination  of  the  brilliant  and  happy  reign  of  D.  Manuel,  it 
might  well  have  been  said  that  he  left  the  University  perfectly  reorganised. 
Yet  in  all  this  new  organisation  there  is  a  fact  which  is  very  clearly 
manifested,  and  that  is,  that  the  King  did  not  trust  to  the  scholastic 
body  to  assume  the  government  ana  employ  its  proper  powers  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  Universitj,  but  that  he  willed  to  subject 
the  government  of  the  University  by  placmg  it  under  his  own  inspection 
and  immediate  authority.  Did  the  studies  gain  by  this  new  regulation  ? 
This  question  we  cannot  answer  at  the  present  day,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  authoritative  proof. 

K  the  principal  object  of  Universities  be  to  preserve  the  scientific 
spirit  ever  at  its  highest  point  of  excellence,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
forming  the  minds  of  men,  so  that  they  should  be  learned  and  in  every 
way  fitted  to  fill  the  posts  assigned  to  them  for  the  sei-vice  of  the  country, 
and  the  good  of  the  State,  and  be  themselves  the  glory  of  the  land  of 
their  birth,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  we  pass  in  review  the  many  renowned 
and  enlightened  men  who  brilliantly  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
reign  of  D.  Manuel  and  of  D.  Joao  HE.,  we  may  clearly  prove  that 
superior  instruction  in  those  days  was  certainly  carried  to  its  highest 
point  in  the  General  Studies  of  Lisbon.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
judge  from  existing  documents  concerning  University  administration, 
we  shall  find  that  the  Studies  suffered  serious  perturbations,  which 
in  the  succeeding  reign  necessitated  their  removal  to  Coimbra. 

When  on  the  demise  of  D.  Manuel  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1531,  he 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  D.  Joao  III.,  the  University 
allowed  two  years  to  elapse  before  it  elected  the  new  king  as  its  pro- 
tector ;  an  omission  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  as  it  was  an  act  of 
discourtesy,  and  was  one  moreover  wnich  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
l^e  University.  It  became  necessary  for  the  King  to  point  out  this 
omission,  in  order  to  determine  the  governing  body  to  elect  him. 
This  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  King  was  already  a  sign  of  the  dis- 
pleasure which  the  affairs  of  the  University  were  causing  him.  The 
University  also  neglected  to  observe  the  order  of  the  statutes  in  electing 
rectors  and  other  officials,  and  this  -neglect  drew  from  the  King  peremp- 
tory orders  that  these  statutes  should  be  carried  out  in  all  their 
integrity,  as  we  see  by  royal  letters  dated  17th  of  November  and  6th  of 
December,  1525. 

In  filling  the  different  professorial  chairs,  great  irregularities  con- 
tinued to  be  practised,  and  accusations  were  even  brought  forward  of 
subornation  and  venality.  These  facts  compelled  the  King  to  examine 
the  offenders  on  two  different  occasions,  in  1582  and  1534;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  penalties  fulminated  against  them,  vice  and  corrup- 
tion were  deep  seated,  and  demanded  the  employment  of  energetic 
measures  to  put  them  down. 

All  these  facts  reveal  to  us  how  tmsatisfactory  was  the  state  of  the 
University,  and  the  existence  of  a  certain  feeling  of  disaccord  between  its 
own  acts  and  those  of  the  Protector.  Yet  this  condition  of  things  must 
needs  proceed  from  powerful  causes ;  these  in  a  great  measure  were  local 
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ones.  Lisbon  had  grown  into  a  very  populous  city,  and  one  of  much 
commerce  and  traffic,  since  its  port  drew  to  it  all  the  commerce  of  the 
Indies,  Africa,  and  also  a  great  part  from  America.  It  was  much 
frequented  by  foreigners,  and  by  natives  of  the  coimtry  itself,  who  came 
to  Lisbon  seeking  employment,  or  who  wished  to  employ  their  wealth  in 
maritime  and  commercial  industries ;  and  on  a  par  with  this  unusual 
activity  and  movement,  both  public  and  private  wealth  were  increasing 
in  a  prodigious  manner,  inducing  an  extraordinary  state  of  luxury  in  the 
city.  All  these  circumstances  tended  to  work  a  notable  change  in  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  higher  classes,  provoking  amusements  and 
gaieties  which  were  more  or  less  disorderly,  and  quite  incompatible  with 
that  peace  and  the  quietude  which  studies  demanded. 

D.  Joao  III.  was  perfectly  convinced  that  it  became  imperative  to  adopt 
strong  measures  to  place  the  University  on  a  firmer  footing,  and  regene- 
rate and  strengthen  superior  instruction,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  adopt  partial  provisions,  or  alter  any  of  the  statutes.  It 
appears  that  his  long-meditated  project  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  immediate  transference  of  the  tTniversity  to  Coimbra ;  strengthening 
this  new  movement  by  the  nomination  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors, who,  by  their  superior  intelligence,  would  raise  the  studies  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  excellence.  And,  indeed,  the  King  had  medi- 
tated this  project  as  far  back  as  1532,  because  the  nominations  issued 
from  that  year  for  the  different  vacant  chairs,  while  the  studies  were 
still  held  in  Lisbon,  all  bore  this  clause  attached  to  each — so  long  as 
Ike  studies  are  not  transferred. 

The  tTniversity,  suspecting  this  change  of  site,  made  a  representation 
against  such  change  in  1534,  yet  the  King  was  not  moved  to  alter  his 
project.  In  the  previous  year  of  1533  the  Chambers  of  Coimbra, 
presuming  that  Joao  III.  purposed  to  remove  the  general  studies 
from  Lisbon,  petitioned  that  the  change  should  be  effected  in  favour  of 
Coimbra,  but  the  King  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  decided  upon  the 
choice  of  place  for  newly  establishing  the  University. 

The  King  was,  however,  prudently  preparing  the  way  long  before  for 
carrying  out  his  scheme  in  all  security,  by  supporting  and  educating 
in  tne  most  renowned  schools  outside  his  kingdom,  and  principally  in 
those  of  Paris,  a  considerable  number  of  students,  witn  the  object 
that,  after  receiving  in  those  establishments  a  solid  and  varied  instruc- 
tion in  letters,  arts,  and  sciences,  they  should  return  to  the  mother 
country  to  teach  with  authority  and  credit  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
advantage  and  glory  of  the  lan^d.  In  the  College  of  Sancta  Barbara 
alone  of  Paris  there  were  thirty  pensions  awarded  to  educate  as  many 
students  under  the  wise  direction  of  Dr.  Biogo  de  Gk>uveia,  these 
students  to  return  and  diffuse  throughout  the  youth  of  Portugal  the 
instruction  they  had  received.  To  this  same  Diogo  de  Gouveia  was 
later  on  intrusted  the  charge  of  choosing  masters,  supplied  by  the 
foreign  Universities  at  the  petition  of  the  King,  who  were  to  fill  the 
chairs  in  the  regenerated  Portuguese  University. 

And  even  previous  to  1528  the  King  was  profiting  from  the  trial  which 
was  being  made  in  the  reformation  of  studies  in  the  monastery  of  Sancta 
Cruz  de  Coimbra  by  Fr.  Bras  de  Baga,  or  Barros,  the  Beformer  of  the 
Congregation  of  Begolar  Canons  of  Saint  Augustin,  he  having  sent  to 
Paris  for  masters  of  fame  to  teach  in  his  college,  and  most  of  which  were 
actually  Portuguese,  who  had  gone  there  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
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The  renown  of  the  new  plan  of  studies  which  was  followed  in  Sancta 
Cruz  de  Goimbiu  soon  spread  throughout  the  land,  and  drew  many 
students,  and  this  induced  the  erection  of  other  colleges  outside  the 
monastery  walls — a  foundation  which,  it  appears,  was  actually  stimulated 
by  the  King  himself. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  "  Noticias  Chronologicas  da  Univer- 
sidade,"  this  conjecture  coincides  with  the  foundation  of  the  colleges, 
because  the  chronicler  of  the  Eegular  Canons  says  that  the  King 
^himself  ordered  two  colleges  to  be  erected  close  to  the  monastery  of 
Sancta  Cruz,  one  under  the  title  of  Sancto  Agostinho,  and  the  other 
of  S.  Joao  Baptista,  the  first  with  five  halls,  in  which  were  read  philosophy, 
theology,  and  canons ;  and  the  second  college  to  contain  the  same 
number  of  halls,  in  which  should  be  taught  laws,  medicine,  and  mathe- 
matics, while  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  study  of  languages  were  followed 
in  the  college  called  Todos-os-Sanctos. 

A  diyerse  account  is  found  in  other  authors,  but  these  divergences 
are  of  little  moment,  since  in  everyone  we  find  the  foundations  proved  of 
the  Colleges  which  by  their  renown  influenced  the  King  D.  Jofio  III.  to 
transfer  anew  the  University  to  Coimbra  in  1537,  after  an  absence  of 
160  years. 

And  in  effect,  although  some  authors  state  the  last  transfer  of  the 
University  of  Lisbon  to  Coimbra  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1534,  it 
is  certain  that  this  change  was  effected  only  at  the  end  of  March,  1537, 
the  University  commencing  its  courses  in  Coimbra  at  the  beginning  of 
April  of  the  same  year,  as  can  be  proved  by  existing  documents. 

With  this  change  commenced  a  new  and  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  University.  The  general  studies  of  Lisbon  came  to  an  end,  losing 
the  goodwill  of  the  Protector,  more  through  errors  of  administration  than 
from  any  deficiency  of  favourable  conditions  or  of  eminent  men,  because 
-we  could  mention  the  names  of  many  individuals  of  much  enlighten- 
ment and  high  culture  who  were  its  professors  during  the  last  terms  of 
the  existence  of  this  academy. 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  first  of  the  three  periods  in  the  history 
of  our  University,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  some  of  the  Profes- 
sors who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings,  and  who  thus  saved 
their  names  from  utter  oblivion.  In  theology  stands  preeminent  Fr. 
Balthasar  Limpo,  who  later  on  became  Bishop  of  Oporto  and  Archbishop 
of  Braga,  and  who  succeeded  the  great  master  Jo&o  Claro  in  the  chair  of 
Divinity  in  1521,  which  he  filled  with  distinction  until  1530.  He  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Pedro  Margalho,  Doctor  of  Arts  and  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Paris  and  Bachelor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  He  left  many  excellent  writings,  and  was  considered  a  man 
of  vast  attainments.  Lastly,  Francisco  de  Ma^on,  who  also  filled  the 
chair  of  Theology,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  Coimbra  to  occupy  that 
of  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  was  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
AlcaU^  better  known  in  England  as  the  great  Complutensian  University, 
where  he  became  one  of  its  professors. 

Id  regard  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Garcia  da  Horta,  who  was  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  our  University  until  1534,  when  he  proceeded 
to  India,  and  there  acquired  imiversai  fame  by  his  extensive  writing 
in  the  classical  work  entitled  OoUoquios  doa  simpUees  e  drogas'da  India; 
and  of  Thomas  de  Torres,  an  eminent  astronomer,  who  taught  astronomy 
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nntil  1535 ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  great  and  deservedly  renowned 
mathematician,  Pedro  Nnnes,  Doctor  in  Medicine  of  the  Universitj  of 
Lisbon,  where  he  taught  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  where  he  also 
exercised  the  responsible  functions  of  Bector,  passing  later  on  to  the 
Uniyersity  of  Coimbra  to  fill  the  chair  of  Mathematics  until  1562. 

Although  much  has  been  written  about  this  eminent  man,  and 
therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  try  to  prove  the  many  signal  deeds 
which  he  performed,  and  which  entitled  him  to  the  renown  he  acquired, 
and  the  many  claims  he  has  to  an  immortal  name,  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  a  few  words  concerning  this  great  genius,  which  are  found 
in  the  able  work  of  Senhor  J.  Silvestre,  Hitiaria  doa  Sstahelecimenios 
SciefUificoe: 

*'  In  speaking  of  Pedro  Nunes,  it  is  difficult  to  choose  from  among  the 
many  eulogiums  which  different  writers  have  vouchsafed  to  him.  How- 
ever,  I  will  select  two  authors  who  are  both  renowned  for  their 
impartiality  and  learning.  The  first  states  that  Pedro  Nunes  was  the 
greatest  geometrician  that  Spain  produced,  and  most  undoubtedly  one  of 
ike  greatest  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  appointed 
First  Gosmographer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  by  D.  Jofto  !£[.  in  the 
year  1529. 

'*  The  second  author  holds  that  Pedro  Nunes  was  the  first  mathema- 
tician of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  A 
person  of  original  genius,  deeply  learned  in  uie  exact  and  sublime 
sciences  ;  an  illustrious  mathematician  at  a  time  when  mathematics  were 
commencing  to  burst  asunder  the  fetters  which  had  subjected  them  for 
so  many  centuries ;  a  great  cosmographer  at  the  precise  moment  when 
the  science  of  navigation  began  to  open  to  the  truth  that  it  must  be 
subject  and  subservient  to  the  empire  of  mathematics  and  of  wise  theories ; 
and  a  mind  whose  vast  powers  were  dedicated  to  the  study  of  true 
astronomy  in  lieu  of  judicial  astrology. 

''Great  and  eminent  disciples  issued  from  his  school,  such  as  Fr. 
Nicolau  Goelho  do  Amaral,  Manuel  de  Figueiredo,  the  Infante  D.  Luiz, 
the  Infante  Cardinal  D.  Henrique,  and  D.  JoSo  de  Castro." 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  commence  the  second  period  in  the  histoij  of 
our  University,  on  its  installation  in  Coimbra  in  1537  down  to  the  year 
1772. 
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New  Poems.  Bj  Edmund  W. 
€k>sae.  C.  Kegan  Patd  and  Co. 
1879. 

Mr.  Gk>88e  from  the  first  stood 
forward  prominently  among  our 
youAger  poets  as  one  who  com- 
bined perfection  of  workmanship 
with  delicacy  of  fancy  and  elevation 
of  thought.  Both  in  his  *'  On 
Viol  and  Flute  "  and  his  tragedy 
"  Bang  Erik,"  these  qualities  were 
well  emphasised,  while  among 
writers  of  prose,  by  his  mellifluous 
language  and  subtle  penetration 
of  criticism,  he  holds  an  eminent 
place.  A  new  volume  of  poems 
nrom  his  pen,  published  moreover 
so  shortly  after  a  new  volume  of 
prose  ("Studies  in  Northern 
Literature  "),  is  sure  to  excite  at- 
tention. We  took  up  the  volume 
with,  some  little  hesitation,  lest 
Mr.  Gk>sse'8  three  years'  occupation 
with  prose  might  have  clipped 
the  wings  of  his  Muse  and  brushed 
the  bloom  off  her  plumage.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  volume  shows  a  distinct 
advance  both  in  poetic  depth  and 
grasp  and  in  ripeness  of  thought. 
Mr.  Gosse,  perhaps  by  reason  of  his 
very  occupation  witti  prose,  has 
from  the  first  honourably  distin- 
guished himself  above  his  brethren 
of  the  tieathetic  school  with  whom 
sound  is  everything,  and  where 
sense  is  too  often  handled  in  right 
stepmotherly  fashion.  He,  too, 
has  dallied  with  daffodils  and 
jonquils,  and  has  been  infected 
with  a  love  for  dost,  ashes,  death, 
and  other  ugly  things.  But  he 
has     risen   above    aU    this    and 


touched  human  nature  and  human 
feelings,  recognibing  that  these  are 
after  all  the  only  real  themes 
of  poetic  interest  and  insight. 
Nature  as  a  background  is  good, 
beautiful,  and  fitting,  with  men  in 
the  foreground;  but  nature,  and 
above  all  decaying  nature,  absorb- 
ing all,  with  man  merely  used  as  a 
etaffage  in  the  landscape,  is  corrupt 
poetry,  the  fancv  of  a  fashion  that 
will  and  must  die  before  a  healthy 
breath.  In  the  present  poems  Mr. 
Gosse  still  sinks  at  times  into  a 
minor  key,  but  he  has  drunk  at 
the  strong  fountain  of  Greek  poetry 
and  imbibed  its  intrinsic  health. 
But  what  distinguishes  Mr.  Gosse 
from  the  brethren  of  his  school  and 
lifts  him  above  them,  is  his 
spirituality.  He  does  not  worship 
Death  for  the  sake  of  corporeal 
decay.  He  loves  it  because  it 
enables  man  to  shuffle  off  the 
clogging  flesh  and  to  rise  to  the 
best  heights  of  his  spiritual  nature. 
Never  before  has  Mr.  €k)sse  so 
strongly  spoken  out  his  belief  in 
immortality  and  his  further  belief 
that  not  only  we  shall  exist  again, 
but  that  we  have  existed  before. 
This  is  exquisitely  brought  out  in 
a  poem  to  nis  baby  daughter,  whose 
spirit  he  deems  has  not  yet  fully 
taken  up  its  abode  in  this  little 
body,  but  still  wanders  "in  high 
mysterious  lands."  The  poems  on 
classical  themes,  though  correcti 
leave  us  a  little  cold.  From  this 
censure  we  would,  however,  exempt 
a  long  poem  in  fifteen -syllable 
trochaics,  "  The  Waking  of  Euiy- 
dice/'  which  is  rather  of  our  century 
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than  of  ancient  days  in  its  tense 
and  passionate  pleading.  The  con- 
ception is  original.  Enrydice  has 
become  so  much  an  inmate  of  the 
land  of  shadows  that  the  earth  joys 
sung  of  by  Orpheus  do  not  re- 
awaken any  responsive  echo  in  her 
breast.     She  entreats : 

O,  forbear  and  leayo  me  painless,  as  in  time 

gone  past  I  was, 
When  my  face  fonnd  no  reflection  in  the 

water's  sheeny  glMB  ! 
Hot  and  wild  this  tide  returning,  sore  the 

shock  wherewith  it  strains 
This  poor  fount  of  life  that  murmurs  in 

its  coil  of  swelling  veins  I 

Shades  that  hoyer  round  the  circles  of  the 

nine  rings  of  the  riyer, 
Ck)me  and  free  me,  come  in  legions,  crowd 

around  me  and  deliver. 
Ah !  have  pity,  love,  and  leave  me,  turn 

away  that  longing  face, — 
Or  unclose  your  arms  and  fold  me  in  an 

infinite  embrace. 

As  might  be  expected  from  Mr. 
Gosse,  who  has  pleaded  so  elo- 
quently in  favour  of  various  forms 
of  exotic  verse,  many  of  these 
appear  in  his  volume.  We  have 
triolets,  rondels,  vilanelles,  sestinas, 
rondeaus,  dizains,  and  so  forth,  all 
perfect  in  form  and  fastidiously 
dainty  in  language.  But  exotic 
forms  seem  to  demand  hothouse 
thoughts.  For  ourselves,  though 
we  acknowledge  the  refined  deli- 
cacy of  these  poems,  we  prefer  Mr. 
Gosse  when  he  strikes  a  more 
human  or  more  naturalistic  note. 
In  "  The  Eetum  of  the  Swallows" 
the  rural  sights  and  sounds  of 
England  are  opposed  to  the  gor- 
geous colour-sussed  scenery  of 
Algiers,  the  whole  penetrated  by  a 
subtle  insight  into  the  harmonious 
affinity  that  subsists  throughout 
nature.  It  is  too  long  for  us  to 
quote,  but,  before  quitting  a  book 
tnat  contains  much  that  is  beauti- 
ful, we  will  give  two  short  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Gt)sse's  muse.  We 
venture  to  hazard  the  guess  that 
the  first  of  these  poems  may  owe 
its  inspiring  origin  to  one  of  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema's  refined,  beautiful, 


and  suggestive  pictures.  If  we 
err,  we  think  to  wrong  neither 
poet  nor  artist  by  our  siirmise. 

The  Bath. 

With    rosy    palms    against    her    bosom 
pressed, 
To  stay  the  shudder  that  she  dzeada 

of  old, 
Lysidice  glides  down,  till  silver-oold. 
The  water  girdles  half  her  glowing  breast. 
A  yellow  butterfly  on  floweiy  qnest 
Bifles    the    roses    that     her    tresses 

hold: 
A  breeze    comes  wandering     tbrongh 
the  fold  on  fold 
Of   draperies    curtaining    her  shrine  of 

rest. 
Soft    beauty,    like    her    kindred    petals 
strewed 
Along  the  crystal   coolness,  there    she 

lies. 
What    vision    gratifies    those    gentle 
eyes? 
She  dreams  she  stands  where  yesterday 

she  stood. 
Where,  while  the  whole  arena  shrieka  for 
blood, 
Hot  in  the  sand  a  gladiator  dies. 

Is  this  not  as  Eoman  in  concep- 
tion and  execution  as  the  works  of 
our  master  painter  P 

In  the  next  poem,  with  which 
space  demands  we  should  dose 
our  brief  and  inadequate  notice, 
we  catch  an  echo  from  the  sweet 
singers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; 

Leave-taking. 
Make  haste  to  go  lest  I  should  bid  thee 


Yet  leaye  thy  lingering  hand  in  mine, 
and  turn 
Those  dark  pathetic  eyes  of  thine  away. 
Lest,  when  I  see  the  passion  in  them 
bum. 
My  heart  may  faint,  and  through  the 

broken  door 
Love  enter  to  pass  out  again  no  more. 

Yet  tremble  not,  sweet  veinM  hand  and 
soft, 
And  press  not  mine  with  snoh  a  cold 
farewell, 
Lest  I  remember,  now  too  late,  how  oft 
My  heart  has  moved  thee  with  its  ebb 
and  swell, 
Leet  I  should  take  those  fingen  frail  and 

white, 
And  kiss  them  warm  in  mine  own  will's 
despite. 
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I*arewell !    furewell !    ah !    had    we  only 
known 
How  hard  it  is  to  rend  one  life  in 
twain, 
^e  might  have  wandered  through   the 
world  alone, 
And  nerer  felt  so  sharp  a  thrill  of  pain ; 
<Oo  hence  in  silenoe,  or  thy  last  reply 
'Will  hannt  my  weary  memory  till  I  die. 


Cowrt-Hand  Bestored.  By  An- 
drew Wright.  Corrected  and  en- 
larged bj  Charles  Trice  Martin, 
B^.,  F.S.A.,  of  H.M.  Public 
Becord  Office.  London  :  Eeeves 
and  Turner.   1879. 

The  appearance  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  this  work  vouches  for  its 
use.  But  when  we  think  that  the 
first  edition  appeared  so  long  ago 
an  1773,  and  that  in  the  old,  for- 
gotten court-hand  are  to  be  found 
the  original  records  of  the  greater 
portion  of  our  history,  the  mind  is 
tamed  in  another  direction.  And 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  there  are 
nine  editions  of  a  work  which  is 
the  only  guide  to  the  handwriting 
familiar  to  our  forefathers,  but 
that  there  are  not  a  score  of  edi- 
tions. A  clergyman  called  upon 
for  a  certified  copy  of  an  entry  in 
his  parochial  register  of  the  six- 
teenth century  might  find  himself 
at  a  loss  to  decipher  it  without  the 
aid  of  such  a  manual  as  the  present 
one.  A  landowner,  interested  in 
reading  back  his  deeds  to  the  ori- 
gin of  his  tenure,  may  learn  his 
letters  here.  To  a  solicitor  who 
has  to  determine  some  knotty 
point  of  ancient  privilege,  the  work 
is  simply  invaluable,  in  enabling 
him  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  records  which  are 
the  sole  legal  evidence  in  such  a 
matter.  A  student  seeking  new 
materials  for  history  will  find  him- 
self amongst  familiar  names  and 
places,  but  face  to  face  with  a  dead 
language  (the  barbarous  ecclesias- 
ticsJ  Latin)  and  a  departed  alpha- 
bet, to  the  mystery  of  which  this 
volume  affords  the  clue. 


From  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  we  extract  the  following 
passages  from  a  return  made  in 
1800  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Becords 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  form- 
ing an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  work : — 

"  The  Characters  which  were 
introduced  into  this  country  by 
King  William  L  were  at  that  time 
called  Lombardic,  but  soon  after- 
wardathey  acquired  the  appellation 
of  Norman  Characters,  which  were 
generally  used  in  Grants,  Charters, 
Public  Instruments,  and  Law  Pro-  • 
ceedings,  with  very  little  alteration 
from  that  period  until  the  Beign  of 
King  Edward  III.  In  that  of 
King  Bichard  II.  variations  took 
place  in  Hand- writings  of  Becords 
and  Law  Proceedings ;  the  Cha- 
racters used  from  that  Time  to  the 
Beign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  are 
composed  partly  of  Characters 
called  Set  Chancery  and  Common 
Chancery,  and  of  some  of  the 
Letters  called  Court-Hand.  The 
Chancery  Letters  were  used  for  all 
Becords  which  passed  the  Great 
Seal  ;  the  Court-Hand  in  the 
Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  for  Fines,  Placita,  Ad- 
judicata,  <&c.  These  latter  Charac- 
ters came  into  general  use  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  were  continued  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  reign,  when  they 
were  entirely  disused.  They  were 
originally  the  Lombardic  or  Nor- 
man, but  corrupted  and  deformed 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  they  bore 
very  little  resemblance  to  their  pro- 
totypes. In  the  16th  century  the 
English  Lawyers  engrossed  their 
Conveyances  and  Legfd  Instruments 
in  Characters  called  Secretary, 
which  are  still  in  use. 

''Many  Grants  and  Charters, 
especially  those  written  by  the 
Monks,  were  in  Letters  called 
Modem  Gothic,  which  took  place 
in  England  in  the  12th  century. 

*'  From  the  latter  end  of  the  ISth 
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to  the  17th  century  our  Lawyers, 
when  they  wrote  in  the  English 
Language,  made  use  of  Characters 
which  were  derived  from  the 
Modem  Gothic.  These  were  gene- 
rally used  by  them  for  Conveyances, 
Wills,  &c.,  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century. 

"  The  Character  or  Hand-writing 
of  ancient  Becords,  as  far  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  has 
gradually  degenerated  from  Age  to 
Age.  Thus  the  Records  of  the 
Saxon  era,  whether  written  in 
Saxon  or  Latin,  are  infinitely  more 
plain  and  legible  than  those  of 
subsequent  eras ;  they  are  also 
little  obscured  with  Abbreviations, 
which  have  created  much  Doubt 
and  Ambiguity  in  after  ages,  par- 
ticularly in  that  valuable  Becord 
'Domesday  Book.' 

"From  the  Norman  Conquest 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
Character  is  in  general  plain  and 
perspicuous  ;  of  this  latter  reign, 
however,  there  are  many  records 
which  cannot  be  read  with  facility 
on  account  of  the  Intricacy  of  the 
Character  and  the  Number  of  Ab- 
breviations. 

"  The  same  Observations  may  be 
applied  to  Eecords  from  this  Beign 
until  that  of  Edward  III.  inclusive. 

"  From  this  Period  downwards 
I  have  experimentally  found  that 
less  difficulty  occurs  in  reading  and 
translating  Becords,  and  that  the 
Hands  used  from  the  Beign  of 
Bichard  II.  to  that  of  Philip  and 
Mary  are  such  as  may  be  read 
without  much  trouble. 

"  Hitherto  each  Beign  appears  to 
have  had  a  set  or  uniform  Charac- 
ter ;  but  in  the  Beign  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  Successors,  the  Clerical 
Mode  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned,  and  each 
Transcriber  to  have  written  accord- 
ing to  his  own  Fancy ;  and  it 
is  observable  that  the  English 
Becords  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  are  in  general  more  dif- 


ficult to  be  read  than  the  Latin 
Becords  of  preceding  ages." 

The  present  edition  of  Wright's 
Court-hand  contains  thirty  en- 
graved and  lithographeii  plates  of 
alphabets  of  the  various  characters 
in  use  in  England  during  the  last 
thousand  years,  with  specimens  of 
words,  with  their  contractions  and 
i^bbreviations.  The  plates  contain 
also  passages  from  ancient  docu- 
ments of  d^erent  periods,  some  of 
which  show  indeed  a  beautiful 
style  and  strength  of  caligraphy. 
The  appendices  of  the  work  ar& 
especially  valuable,  and  comprise 
a  list  of  the  ancient  names  of 
places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; an  alphabetical  table  of 
ancient  surnames,  from  which 
many  people  will  probably  learn 
for  the  first  time  what  their  names 
mean,  and  how  far  they  have  be- 
come corrupted  ;  and  also  a  glosso- 
graphy  of  unclassical  Latin  words, 
such  as  are  found  in  old  reoords 
and  not  in  dictionaries.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  unique,  and,  it  al- 
most goes  without  saying,  should 
be  in  every  important  library. 

La  8a4nie  BihU,  qui  c&mprend 
Vancien  et  le  nouveau  TestameiU, 
traduits  8ur  les  textes  originaux 
Hebreu  et  Qrec.  Par  Louis  Segond, 
Docteur  en  Thfologie.  Oxford: 
De  I'imprimerie  de  rUniversitie. 
London :  Henry  Frowde.     1880. 

To  have  a  copy  of  our  sacred 
literature  in  a  familiar  lang^ua^ 
other  than  our  own  is  to  have  a 
very  valuable  book  of  reference  at 
hand.  If  we  are  in  doubt  about 
the  precise  rendering  of  a  passage 
which  seems  obscure  in  our  own 
language,  the  help  of  a  version  in 
another  tongue  may  be  found  to 
suggest  some  felicitous  turn  of 
expression  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  readily  occurred  to  the 
mind,  and  whicn  settles  our  diffi- 
culty for  us.  A  work  like  the 
present,  produced  under  oonditiona 
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of  typographical  excellenoe,  is 
assured  a  pLEbce  in  the  history  of 
sacred  bibHographj.  M.  le 
Docteur  Segond  has  corrected  the 
proofs  himself,  and  the  work  owes 
something  also  to  Professor 
Bartholomew  Price,  and  other 
Oxford  custodians  of  the  keys  of 
learning. 

The  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment here  appears  for  the  first 
time ;  that  of  the  Old  has  already 
had  three  editions,  the  first  at 
Genera  in  1874,  the  second  at 
Nancy  in  1877,  and  the  third  at 
Gkneva  in  1879.  With  regard  to 
yariety  of  versions,  the  French 
ones,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
were  renderings,  mostly  based  one 
upon  the  other,  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  is  now  the  fourth 
translation  into  French  from  the 
original  tongues,  those  already 
published  being  one  at  Neuch4tel, 
one  at  Lausanne,  and  one  at  Paris, 
tlie  last  being  not  yet  quite  com- 
pleted. 

The  text  followed  in  the  New 
Testament  has  been  that  of 
Tischendorf ,  OcUvoa  criiiea  major ^ 
which  includes  the  collation  of  the 
Sinaitic  manuscript.'  In  the  yer- 
sion  a  happy  mean  is  attained  be- 
tween too  stiffly  literal  a  rendering 
and  two  loose  a  freedom.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  the  rendering  pos- 
sesses that  delicate  accuracy  which 
is  shown  for  example  in  Davidson's 
translation  into  English.  In 
Matt.  yi.  23  we  have  '*  Si  done  la 
lumiere  qui  est  en  toi  est  ten^bres, 
combien  seront  grandes  ceB  Unh- 
bres  ! ''  If  the  light-element  be 
darkness,  the  purport  of  the  say- 
ing is,  how  dark  will  be  the 
element  of  which  light  is  not 
expected !  Davidson's  version, 
*'  how  great  the  darkness  ! "  in- 
stead of  "  ihai  darkness,"  allows  of 
the  true  sense.  Again,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  M. 
oegond  makes  the  wise  virgins 
reply  almost  rudely  to  the  beggars 


for  oil,  '^  Non  ;  il  n'y  en  aurait  pas 
assez  pour  nous  et  pour  vous."  A 
French  version,  published  in  Paris 
in  1864,  "par  ime  reunion  de 
pasteurs  et  de  ministres  des  deux 
Eglises  Protestantes  de  France," 
leaves  the  direct  negative  in  doubt 
by  placing  it  in  parenthesis. 
"  [Non],  de  peur  qu'il  n'y  en  ait 
pas  assez  pour  nous  et  pour 
vous."  Davidson  is  much  more 
faithful  to  the  refinement  of 
expression  of  the  Greek  :  "  There 
might  not  be  enough  for  us 
and  you."  OccasionaUy,  too,  a 
suspicion  suggests  itself  that  M. 
Segond  is  too  familiar  with  our 
English  authorised  version;  why, 
for  instance,  should  he  verbally 
follow  the  expression  (Phil.  iii.  21) 
"  vile  body  "  with  his  "  qui  trans- 
formera  notre  corps  vil,"  when  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  is 
"the  body  of  our  humiliation?" 
With  so  splendid  an  instrument  of 
cultured  speech  in  his  hands  as 
the  language  of  France,  we  think 
M.  Segond  might,  on  the  whole, 
have  done  better  to  have  let  him- 
self forget  England  and  her  too 
familiar  version  of  his  text  before 
he  began  his  own.  Before  M. 
Segond's  work  is  many  years  old, 
England  may  expect  to  have  a  new 
authorised  version  of  a  finer  accu- 
racy than  the  present  one,  which 
will  make  his  adaptations  from  the 
latter  seem  antiquated,  by  the  side 
of  an  original  version,  which  is 
what  his  professes  to  be  now. 

AwoTiB;  their  Gharactera  and 
Spectra.  By  J.  Band  Capron, 
F.R.G.S.     London:  Spon.  1879. 

To  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
Aurora  Borealis  ?  "  science  has  as 
yet  given  no  definite  reply.  Men 
of  scien^,  indeed,  have  suggested 
various  explanations ;  but,  when 
it  is  observed  that  some  of  them 
speak  of  the  locality  of  the  pheno- 
menon—or at  least  of  its  origin — 
as  being  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
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surface  of  the  earth,  and  others 
remove  it  to  the  distance  of  1006 
miles  from  that  surface,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  have  jet  some- 
thing to  learn  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  these  most  rare  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  more  sublime  pheno- 
mena of  Nature. 

All  that  is,  up  to  this  time, 
known— and  most  of  what  is 
thought — by  persons  competent  to 
form  instructed  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Aurorse,  is  collected  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  Capron  in  an 
attractive  volume.  Nor  does  the 
author  appear  as  a  compiler  alone. 
He  writes  both  as  an  observer 
and  as  a  scientific  experimenter, 
giving  coloured  diagrams  of  his 
own  drawing  of  several  auroral  dis- 
plays which  it  has  been  his  good 
lortune  to  witness ;  and  also  gives 
accounts  of  his  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  magnetism  on  the  electric 
glow,  by  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  he  describes,  science 
has  to  some  extent  imitated  the 
phenomena  of  the  Northern 
Lights.  The  spectroscopic  analysis 
of  the  auroral  light  also  has 
engaged  much  attention — a  band 
of  yellowish-green  being  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  aurora,  which  has 
not  been  found  in  other  spectra. 
The  whole  subject  is  fully  and  ably 
treated  in  Mr.  Capron's  work,  which 
forms  an  illustrated  monograph 
that  will  permanently  associate  the 
name  of  the  author  with  the  history 
of  the  study  of  displays  which  rank 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  nature's 
marvels.  

The  Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Borne,  By  E.  M.  Berens. 
London  and  Edinburgh:  Blackie 
and  Son.     1880. 

This  little  book  will  satisfy  a 
want  that  has  been  often  felt, 
namely,  to  introduce  the  classical 
mythologies  to  young  people  in  a 
poetical  and  unobjectionable  foi*m. 


Neither  Lempri^re  nor  Smith's 
dictionaries  are  desirable  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  young  people ;  and 
yet  it  grows  more  and  more  needful 
to  true  culture  that  the  classical 
allusions  with  which  literature  and 
art  abound  should  be  familiar. 
Mrs.  Berens  has  acquitted  herself 
admirably  of  her  delicate  task. 
Her  work  forms  rather  a  diluted 
dictionary  than  a  reading  book,  yet 
each  section  is  thoroughly  readable. 
The  style  is  graceful,  and  the 
stories  are  always  put  forward  in 
their  most  ideal  and  spiritual  cha- 
racter, and  even  the  driest  details 
are  invested  with  life  and  intercrst. 
The  book  is  further  rendered  at- 
tractive by  numerous  illustrations 
of  antique  sculptures. 


The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 
London:  Chatto  and  Windus. 
1879. 

This  really  charming  and  amus- 
ing little  book  should  delight  not 
omy  chiromancists,  but  all  lovers 
of  autographs,  for  it  brings  before 
them  over  a  hundred  signatures  of 
the  most  eminent  men  and  women 
of  the  day.  Don  Felix  de  Sala- 
manca stajrts  upon  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  elder  d'lsraeli  that 
"  the  handwriting  bears  an  analogy 
to  the  character  of  the  writer,  as 
all  voluntas  actions  are  charac- 
teristic." After  a  brief  preface  in 
which  he  explains  his  purpose,  the 
author  proceeds  to  give  a  f  ac-simile 
of  various  signatures,  and  appends 
a  short  expository  note.  These 
notes  are  very  entertaining,  smartly 
written,  and  often  singularly*  just. 
The  obvious  objection  might  of 
course  be  raised  by  a  disbeliever  in 
this  science,  that,  in  every  case 
noted  by  Don  Felix,  the  literary  or 
public  character  of  his  subject  was 
well  known,  and  therefore  he  had 
merely  to  deduce  this  from  the 
handwriting.  The  objection  would, 
however,  be  hardly  fair,  for  Don 
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Pelix  not  only  gives  his  views,  but 
his  reasons  for  holding  the  same. 
A  very  salient  instance  is  the 
handwriting  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
The  Premier's  writing  has,  it  ap- 
pears, changed  its  character  as  fre- 
quently as  its  author's  fortunes 
have  changed,  and  at  all  times  has 
varied  from  day  to  day.  "  Gene- 
rally," says  Don  Felix,  "  the  hand 
may  be  described  as  bold  and 
flashy ;  there  is  no  trace  of  either 
the  litterateur  or  the  politician 
about  it,  aud  it  changes  its  style 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  semi- 
fabulous  chameleon  its  hue.  Some- 
times an  entire  note  has  been 
decently  written — especially  when 
intended  to  be  complimentary  in 
tone — and  upon  other  occasions 
scarcely  a  single  letter  has  been 
well  formed,  and  only  the  auto- 
graph— upon  which  extra  careful- 
ness is  invariably  lavished — has 
been  presentably  finished.  So 
shifty  and  changeable  a  manner 
does  not  inspire  much  confidence 
in  the  writer's  stability  of  purpose, 
although  self-esteem  may  safely 
be  predicated  from  it."  Gladstone's 
handwriting  is  said  to  have  fallen 
into  chaos  since  the  introduction 
of  post-cards.  The  quaintness  of 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  hand  is  duly 
noted,  the  clearness  and  careful- 
ness of  Mr.  Browning's,  the  eccen- 
tricity and  imevenness  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's.  Don  Felix's  analysis 
of  Leslie  Stephen's  hand  is  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  that  writer's 
style.  Lideed,  the  whole  book  is 
full  of  noteworthy  matters.  We 
can  only  recommend  our  readers  to 
get  it  and  judge  for  themselves. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Age  of  the 
MoaJbOe  Stcne.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
London :  Bussell  Smith.     1879. 

The  erudite  author  of  "  The  His- 
tory of  Egypt,"  "  The  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Nation,"  and  many 
other  works  bearing  upon  Biblical 
history,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  in 


which  he  critically  and  learnedly 
discusses  the  question  as  to  the  age 
of  the  Moabite  Stone.  This  cele- 
brated stone  bears  an  inscription 
which  piuports  to  have  been  written 
about  B.C.  850  bv  Mesha,  King  of 
Moab,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Omri,  Ahab,  and  Jehoram,  kings 
of  Northern  Israel.  It  mentions 
his  successful  war  against  the 
Israelites  and  his  after-doings  at 
home.  It  is  written  in  Hebrew, 
but  in  Phcenician  characters,  and 
therefore,  from  its  subject-matter, 
its  language,  and  its  character,  it 
is  most  interesting  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible.  When  it  was  first 
discovered  its  genuineness  was 
much  contested,  but  latterly  its 
opponents  have  been  silent,  and 
its  genuineness  seems  to  be  allowed. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  written 
a  work  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Sharpe 
differs  from  the  conclusions  of 
this  writer.  He  thinks  the  inscrip- 
tion a  forgery,  only  not  a  modem 
but  an  ancient  forgery,  and  therefore 
scarcely  less  valuable  than  if  genu- 
ine. Mr.  Sharpe  then  proceeds 
point  by  point  to  show  his  reasons 
for  his  belief.  They  are  numerous, 
and  we  have  not  space  to  follow 
him  into  each  detail.  He  shows, 
among  others,  how  the  boast  of 
the  inscription  that  Mesha  con- 
quered the  land  of  Eeuben  from 
Israel  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  or  his 
son  Jehoram,  is  expressly  contra- 
dicted by  the  Bible,  while  its  state- 
ment that  Omri  took  the  land  of 
Medeba  does  not  agree  with  his- 
tory. Again  the  inscription  claims 
for  Mesha  and  the  Moabites  an 
amount  of  civilisation  and  military 
power  which  we  cannot  readily 
grant,  since  the  civilisation  of  the 
Moabites  under  Mesha  was  pro- 
bably but  little  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  Canaanites  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  Further,  the 
agreement  of  the  inscription  with 
the  language  of  the  Books  of 
Slings,   which     has     been     much 
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quoted  as  a  proof  of  its  genuineness, 
rather  goes  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  after  the  Captivity.  The 
inscription  also  gives  to  the  town 
of  Siran  a  name  used,  as  far  as  we 
know,  only  after  the  Christian 
era;  and  finally  the  characters  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  words  are 
divided  bv  dots  and  the  sentences 
by  strokes,  point  to  a  more  modem 
origin.  Thus,  in  giving  this  in- 
scription to  the  age  of  Mesha,  we 
are  met  with  serious  difficulties  on 
all  sides.  Mr.  Sharpe  then  opens 
an  historical  inquiry,  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  inscrip- 
tion may  date  from  a.d.  260,  and 
that  its  purpose  was  to  argue  that 
the  province  of  Moab  mcluded 
the  land  of  Beuben.  He  points 
to  the  years  when  the  Boman 
empire  was  falling  to  pieces  imder 
Aurelian  and  Gallienus,  while 
Odenathus  of  Palmyra  governed 
Syria,  and  before  his  widow,  Zeno- 
bia,  made  herself  Empress  of 
Egypt  as  well  as  Syria,  as  a  time 
when  a  prefect  of  Moab  may  pos- 
sibly have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  appeal  to  history  against  a 
Syrian  superior  by  means  of  this 
inscription,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  province  of  Moab  did  of  old 
include  the  land  of  Beuben.  Mr. 
Sharpe  justly  admits  that  to  say 
with  certainty  that  this  was  so, 
would  be  rash  indeed.  He  only 
tentatively  puts  forward  this  theory, 
but  he  supports  it  with  so  much 
sound  learning  that  in  any  case 
his  arguments  should  receive  the 
most  careful  attention  of  scholars. 


Lands  of  Plenty:  British  North 
America,  By  G.  Hepple  Hall. 
W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. :  London. 

This  is  a  useful  handbook  of 
information  on  British  North 
America,  written  by  a  man  whose  re- 
collections are  still  fresh  upon  him — 
sufficiently  so  to  enable  him  to  mark 
the  outlines  of  the  huge  continent  he 


has  traced  with  vigour  and  distinct- 
ness. The  Dominion  of  Canada, 
embracing  eight  divisions,  and  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  in  the  present  day  attract- 
ing exceptional  attention.  England, 
the  Northern  States  of  Europe, 
require  an  outlet  for  their  over- 
flowing populations.  No  country 
so  available  for  their  settlement — 
the  four  millions  of  inhabitants 
now  occupying  almost  as  many 
square  miles,  are  preparing  the 
road  for  the  incoming  tide  of 
European  settlers,  and  the  5800 
miles  of  railway  will,  it  is  thought, 
soon  double  and  quadruple.  "From 
Manitobah  the  vast  plains  or  fertile 
prairies  extend  to  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  parallel  latitudes 
in  the  north,  covered  with  a  rich 
loam  three  to  nine  feet  in  depth,  the 
wheat  zone  being  estimated  to 
cover  600,000,000  acres;  in  fact, 
according  to  the  author,  elbow 
room  enough  to  permit  a  hundred 
million  of  inhabitants  to  settle 
down  and  yet  not  fill  the  space. 
All  the  cereals  appear  to  thrive, 
the  only  enemy  of  the  farmer  being 
the  grasshoppers ;  but  their  visita- 
tion is  only  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  Bussian  Mennomites  who  have 
settled  in  the  district  of  Mani- 
tobah in  considerable  numbers 
appear  to  be  able  to  master  the 
intruder.  Once  that  the  attention 
of  the  public  is  directed  to  these 
natural  granaries,  what  between 
lakes,  rivers,  and  railways,  the 
European  markets  may  for  ages  to 
come  draw  an  illimitable  supply  of 
food  from  these  districts.  These 
are  the  views  entertained  by  the 
author;  in  how  far  they  can  be 
supported  by  facts  the  reader  will 
have  to  judge  after  the  perusal  of  this 
small  volume,  crowded  with  data 
and  figures  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  veracity  and  have  the  merit  of 
accuracy. 
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Bcbin'a  Carols  and  What  Came  of 
It,  Edited  by  the  Eev.  Charles 
Bullock,  B.D.',  editor  of  "Hand 
and  Heart,"  Author  of  '^  England's 
Bojal  Home,"  &c,  London : 
"  Hand  and  Heart "  Publishing 
Office,  1,  Paternoster-buildings, 
E.C. 

This  little  shilling  book,  with  its 
pretty  cover  and  illustrations,  looks 
like  a  Christmas  story  for  children, 
and  is  a  sort  of  begging-letter — 
being  an  account  of  the  '*  Bobin  '* 
dinners,  a  Christmas  treat  given  to 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  great 
city,  and  an  appeal  for  aid  in  thus 
scattering  crumbs  of  Christmas 
cheer  to  those  featherless  bipeds, 
the  little  ragged  Eobins  that  pick 
up  their  living  anyhow  in  our 
streets.  The  "Robin"  dinner 
originated  with  the  Editor  of 
''Hand  and  Heart,"  who  opened 
a  subscription  list  three  years  ago 
for  the  p\irpo8e  in  his  ^nodical. 
The  first  year  three  or  four 
hundred  children  were  invited,  the 
foUowing  year  three  thousand,  and 
a  year  ago  about  ten  thousand 
children,  and  still  multitudes  of 
applicants  had  to  be  sent  empty 
away. 

Contributions  towards  the 
"Bobin  Dinners"  of  the  present 
season  may  be  sent  to  "  Robin,"  7, 
The  Paragon,  Blackheath.  Cheques 
and  P.O.  Orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Charles  Murray, 
Blackheath  Village,  S.E. 

Twenty  Tears  in  the  Far  West. 
By  Mrs.  Houstoun.     John  Murray. 

Defoe  has  given  us  a  thrilling 
narrative  with  one  individual  on  a 
desert  island,  and  some  savages  for 
a  background.  Mrs.  Houstoun's 
book  is  somewhat  analogous,  in 
that  the  writer  describes  how  she 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  a  desolate 
spot  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  constant  danger  from  the  abori- 
gines, who  are,  from  her  acpounts, 


but  little  removed  from  savages, 
thirsting  for  blood.  "  In  the  Far 
West,"  however,  difEers  widely  from 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  for  the  interest 
is  not  sustained,  and  the  recital  of 
the  authoress's  troubles  and  griev- 
ances, brightened  by  no  ray  of 
sunshine,  becomes  after  a  time 
monotonous.  Throughout  the 
whole  work  there  runs  a  vein  of 
Protestant  anti-Papal  feeling.  The 
priests  are  paintea  in  such  black 
dyes  that  the  description  lacks 
only  the  horns  and  hoofs  to  be 
a  portrait  of  the  father  of  all  evil. 
These  men  are,  according  to  Mrs. 
Houstoun,  the  instigators  of  every 
act  of  violence,  robbery,  and  blood- 
shed. That  a  brighter  side  exists  in 
the  Irish  character,  and  that  Pat  is 
grateful  for  benefits  received,  is 
nowhere  shown.  The  descrip- 
tions of  west-coast  scenery  are  a 
relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  book, 
but  some  of  them  are  prosaic.  We 
once  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  fifty- 
acre  farm  in  the  States  being 
raised  into  the  air  and  transported 
to  a  place  five  miles  distant  by  a 
hurricane.  This  is  what  our 
American  cousins  would-  term 
"  rather  a  tall  story."  It  is,  how- 
ever, nearly  equalled  by  Mrs. 
Houstoun,  who  states  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  "  were  raised  in 
spouts  several  hundred  feet  high," 
and  that  a  solid  coach-house  door 
"was  lifted  to  a  height  of  sixty 
yards  into  the  air,  and,  after  being 
mercilessly  whirled  about,  was 
carried  across  the  river  and  flung 
high  and  dry  on  the  opposite 
bank  "  by  the  force  of  the  gale. 

The  Irish  question  is  at  the 
present  time  occupying  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  ;  and  we 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding  in 
the  volume  before  us  such  infor- 
mation as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  found  bearing  upon 
it. 
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George  Gilfillan,  Life  of  Bums. 
William  Mackenzie :  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  G-lasgow.     1879. 

It  is  now  considerably  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  since  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan  died,  after  having  kept 
himself  prominently  before  the 
eye  of  the  literary  world,  in  Scot- 
land at  least,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  last  production  of  his 
pen  was  a  "Life  of  Burns,"  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  the  poet's 
works  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  William  Mackenzie,  Paternoster- 
row.  Of  that  edition,  as  a  whole,  it 
is  not  our  present  purpose  to  say 
more  than  that  it  is  unique  in 
having  all  the  songs  of  the  bard 
set,  in  clear  and  beautiful  type,  to 
the  most  approved  Scottish  airs— 
a  distinction  which  with  many  will 
go  far  to  secure  it  a  preference. 
We  confine  our  attention,  however, 
to  the  "  Life,"  which,  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  value,  will  have  to  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  a  melan- 
choly interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
had  just  received  the  last  touches 
of  his  pen  very  shortly  before  he 
was  called  away.  For  writing  it  he 
was  in  many  respects  eminently 
qualified.  He  was  bold  and  fear- 
less. He  had  an  almost  idolatrous 
veneration  for  the  genius  of  Bums, 
and  may  well  be  believed  when  he 
says  in  the  first,  and  repeats  in  the 
last,  page  of  the  "  Life,"  that  he 
had  "  written  it  with  his  heart." 
He  had  in  him  a  considerable  infu- 
sion of  the  poetic  temperament, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
"  Night,  a  Poem,"  never  emerged 
into  day.  He  had  strong  likings 
and  dislikings,  a  warm  and  effusive 
fancy,  and  a  generous  but  impul- 
sive nature  which,  not  sufficiently 
regulated  by  sound  judgment,  often 
hurried  him  into  extravagances 
of  thought  and  language,  which 
would  not  bear  to  be  looked  at ; 
and  an  all  but  tmlimited  command 
of  words  which,   when    his  ideas 


were  just,  enabled  him  to  express 
them  with  great  propriety  and 
force.  Of  all  his  qualities  as  a 
writer,  good  and  bad,  the  "  Life" 
contains  specimens.  The  narrative 
portions  are  written  in  a  terse,  but 
plain  and  unpretending  style ;  those 
of  a  critical  and  discursive  character 
are  often  eloquent,  abounding  in 
allusions  to  authors  and  passages 
in  English  classic  literature,  which 
add  greatly  to  their  beauty  and  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  while 
ever  and  anon  figure  and  metaphor 
flit  before  his  eve  like  the  corusca- 
tions of  the  Aurora  Borealis  on 
an  October  evening. 

But,  with  all  Gilfillan' s  mastery 
of  language  when  in  his  happy 
vein,  he  not  unfrequently  gives  a 
questionable  shape  to  an  idea  — 
just  enough,  perhaps,  in  itself — 
by  stating  it  in  too  strong  terms. 
He,  for  instance,  tells  us  (p.  108), 
that "  song- writing  does  not  require 
nor  permit  such  an  exertion  of 
intellect  as  satire  or  didactic  poetry, 
or  even  poetic  narrative.  .  .  . 
Strength  is  not  so  requisite  in 
songs,  though  the  strong  man  will 
be  seen  in  his  singing  as  well  as  in 
his  more  elaborate  speech ;  but  he 
will  sing  best  when  ungirt  and  un- 
bending. The  swimmer  who  would 
ride  in  triumph  on  the  storm  of 
song  must  strip  him  of  his  intel- 
lectual harness,  and  of  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  his  imagination,  and  wear 
only  a  simple  garland  on  his  brow." 
It  is  possible  we  do  not  compre- 
hend the  exact  nature  of  the  prepa- 
ration here  recommended,  and  fail 
especially  to  gauge  the  full 
significance  and  value  of  the  "  gar- 
land on  the  brow."  We  all  know 
that  he  who  would  "ride  on  the 
wind  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale," 
or  "  speel  the  brow  of  the  wave  " 
when  the  angry  billows  of  ocean 
are  kissing  the  clouds,  must  "  lay 
aside  every  weight."  It  is  equally 
plain  that  the  bard,  when  the  spirit 
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of  song  comes  upon  him,  must  steer 
clear  of  German  metaphysics  and 
even  of  Euclid : 

Bectaiigle*triangle,  the  figure  we'll  ohoose, 
The  npright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is 
the  base; 
But  biaye  Caledonia's  the  hypothennse ; 
Then,    ergo,    she'll    match  them,   and 
match  them  always. 

Though   bearing  the  stamp   of 
Sums,  these  lines   have  little  to 
recommend   them  ;    thej  have  no 
claini  to  be  followed  by  "which  was 
to  be  demonstrated/'  and  what  is 
worse,  they  are  extremely  forced  and 
unnatural.     But  the  operations  of 
intellect  are  various,  as  its  range  is 
wide ;  and  though  metaphysical  or 
abstract  thought  would  be  fatal  in  a 
lyric,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  song-writer,  to  insure  success, 
*^  must  strip  him  of  his  intellectual 
harness  and  of  the  gorgeous  robes 
o£   his  imagination."     Bums   and 
Moore  took  both  along  with  them, 
and  in  doing  so  found  their  advan- 
tage.    Again  and  again  in  his  Cor- 
respondence Bums  says :  "  Those 
who  think  that  composing  a  Scotch 
song   is    a    trifling    business — ^let 
them  try  it."       Speaking    of    his 
lyrics,  GiMllan  himself,  in  a  passage 
as    true   as   it  is  eloquent,   says: 
"  That  the  whole  heart  of  Scottish 
life  is  reflected  in  them,  even  more 
than  in  his  poems,  as  well  as  the 
poet's  own  entire  history.    Scottish 
love  and  courtship,  domestic  felicity 
and  infelicity,  jealousies  and  rival- 
ships,  humours,  eccentricities,  and 
mishaps,  virtues  a^d  vices,  loyalty  to 
Eling  George  and  loyalty  to  Prince 
Charlie,  the  scenery  of  both  High- 
lands    and     Lowlands,     aU     the 
seasons  of   the  year  and  all  the 
divisions  of  the  day,  the  joys  which 
surround    the    cradle,    the    mirth 
which  rings  around  the  marriage, 
and  the  grief  that  weeps  by  the 
deathbed  and  the   grave,  beauty 
and  deformity,  the  hopes,  disap- 
pointments, and  despairs    of  his 
own  bosom  —  are  all  included  in 


the  Shakesperian  songs  of  Bums." 
True,  but  had  he  stript  himself  of 
his  intellectual  harness,  and  of  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  his  imagination, 
before  he  set  about  accomplish- 
ing a  task  so  vast  and  varied 
— ^what  then?  The  deep  sym- 
pathies, the  strong  passions  of 
his  soul,  were  no  doubt  the  pro- 
pelling power  which  hurried  him 
on  in  achieving  it;  but  glowing 
sympathy  and  passions  "  boiling  up 
in  a  springtide  flood,"  unless 
guided  and  controlled  by  intellect — 

Binding  the  wild  poetio  rage 
In  energy — • 

are  certain  to  run  into  extrava- 
gance fatal  to  either  song  or 
sermon ;  just  as  the  proud,  im- 
petuous racehorse,  unchecked  by 
his  rider,  would  spoil  the  sport  by 
bolting  off  the  course.  Bums 
sometimes  took  to  rhyming,  and 
even  attempted  the  witchery  of 
song,  without  the  equipments  of 
either  intellect  or  imagination,  and 
the  result  was  "  crambo-clink  "  so 
poor  that  it  hardly  deserved  being 
put  upon  paper.  The  song,  for 
example,  "  Okne  is  the  day,  and 
mirk's  the  night,"  is  even  as  a 
Bacchanalian  rant  unworthy  to 
be  compared  with  "  Willie  brew'd 
a  peck  o'  n^aut,"  and  can  please  only 
a  company  of  clowns  or  colliers 
half-seas  over.  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  seemingly  smart, 
but  really  absurd  epitaph  on  John 
Dove,  innkeeper,  Mauchline  ? 

Here  lies  Johnny  Pidgeon : 
What  was  his  religion 

Wha  e'er  desires  to  ken, 
To  some  other  warl* 
Maun  follow  the  oarl, 

For  here  Johnny  Pidgeon  had  nane  I 

The  force  of  folly  could  no 
further  go.  Why  incur  the  trouble, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cost,  of  a 
journey  to  another  world  to  ascer* 
tain  what  had  been  a  man's  religion, 
after  being  told  that  here  he  had 
n<me? 

Surely  Mr.  Gilfillan  must  have 
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stript  him  not  only  of  his  intellect 
and  imagination,  but  even  of  the 
"simple  garland,"  when  he  pro- 
posed altering  the  lines  in  "  Tarn 
o'  Shanter  "— 

That  at  the  Lord's  honse  even  on  Sunday, 
Thon  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday. 

The    sisters    Kennedy,  of    whom 
Jean  was  one,  were,  he  tells  us  in  the 
"  Life,"  somewhat  superior  in  birth 
and  breeding  to  the  average  run  of 
the    surrounding    peasantry,    and 
hence  the  humble  tavern  kept  by 
them  at  Alloway  Kirk,  was  called 
"The  Leddies'  House."      To  the 
lines  just  quoted,  accordingly,  he 
appends  a  note : "  Leddies ' — Lord's 
house  is  nonsense.     How  could  he 
drink  from  Sunday  to  Monday  in 
church  ?"    Nonsense  there  unques- 
tionably is  here,  but  it  is  Gilflllan's ; 
and  passing  strange  and  wonderful 
it  is  that  one  so  familiar  with  the 
poet's  writings,  and  who  so  pro- 
foundly admired  them,  should  not 
have  seen   at  a  glance  that  the 
"nonsense"  consists   in   absiirdlv 
substituting  the  preposition  in  for 
atj  which  Bums  uses.     The  altera- 
tion may  claim  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality ;  but  it  is  amazing  that  Mr. 
GilMlan  should  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  it  does  great  injustice  to 
the     magnificent    curtain    lecture 
which  Eate  pours  into  the  ear  of 
the  "drunken  blellum,"  her  lord, 
by  quashing  the  very  climax  of  her 
indictment  against  him — ^the  enor- 
mous aggravation  of  his  sin  in  pro- 
longing his  libations  "  at  the  LorcTs 
hauee  even  on  Sunday,^*  a  stretch  of 
wickedness  which,  to  a  grave  Scot- 
tish matron  especially,  would  ap- 
pear "  exceeding  sinful."    But  the 
case  affords  another  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by 
Job   or  one  of  his  friends,  that 
"  great  men  are  not  always  wise," 
or  of  the  Latin  adage,  Nemo  onmt- 
bu8  hori8f  &c. 

When  Mr.  Q-ilfillan  indeed  had 
once  looked  at  a  subject  from  some 
particular    point,    he    seemed    to 


become  incapable  of  surveying  it 
from  any  otiier.     The  idea  which 
he  formed  on  it  could  scarcely  be 
dislodged.    His  mind  wanted  depth 
and  acuteness.     He  could  see   as 
far  into  a  millstone  as  his  neigh- 
bour;   subjects  less   •compact    he 
could  not  pierce  so  as  to  discover 
their   component    elements,    with 
their     relations     and     sequences, 
which    to    minds   of    a    different 
order  might  be    obvious  enough. 
He  dealt  with  the    surface,    and 
could    describe    the    beauty    and 
grandeur    or  the    rugged  desola- 
tion   of    a    landscape    in  a  style 
sparkling     with      metaphor    and 
imagery,     and    in     sentences     of 
strong  and    graceful    flow.       His 
verdict  on  the  literary  and  moral 
subjects  on    which  he  wrote  was 
generally  right,  so  far  as  it  went ; 
though  in  some  cases    perhaps  it 
would  have  puzzled  him  to  give  a 
reason  for  it.     But  he  never  mis- 
trusted  his    own    judgment,    nor 
would  he  have  been  shaken  in  his 
conviction  on  any   point    by  the 
united  opposition  of  the    British 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  or  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines.   In  his  noisily 
paraded  antipathy  to  them,  indeed, 
and  to  their  Oon/eMion,  there  was 
not    a    little    amusing   to    those 
who  had  most  correctly  taken  his 
measure,  and  who,  whatever  might 
be  their  opinions  of  that  document 
otherwise,  knew  that  it  dealt  "  in 
things  too    high "   for  Jiim,   and 
from  which  it  would  have  been  his 
wisdom  to  hold  aloof.     When  in 
any  of    the    Scottish  churches  a 
"  heresy  "  started  up,  his  sympatiiies 
were  with  the  "  heretic ;  "  and  in 
lectures,  in    letters  to  newspaper 
editors,  in   the  pulpit — wherever, 
in     short    he    found,    or    could 
create  an  opportunity — ^he  avowed 
these  sympauiies  with   a  pertina- 
city and  force  of  assertion  which 
seemed  to  indicate  an  underlying 
feeling  that    neither  the  church 
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nor  the  world  ooold  keep  itself 
right  without  the  benefit  of  the 
views  of  Mr.  GOfillan.  How  far 
lie  was  influenced  in  that  by  a 
desire  to  make  a  cheap  but  preten- 
tioTis  parade  of  freedom  of  thought, 
or  by  a  morbid  pugnacity  tl^rough 
which  he  might  annoj  some  tight- 
laoed  doctors  of  divinity  who,  in 
their  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  had  crossed 
hiB  path,  we  cannot  say.  His 
diunial  effusions  hurt  no  one,  save 
per  .laps  himself  —  damaged  no 
cause  unless  the  one  which  he 
espoused.  But  the  animus  which 
inspired  them  was  as  fixed  as  it  was 
active,  and  his  intellectual  harness 
was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
it  from  showing  itself  where  it 
ought  not  to  have  appeared.  In 
his  ''  Life  "  of  Burns,  allusions  and 
references  more  or  less  pointed, 
and  in  defiance  of  good  taste,  again 
and  again  occur  to  evanescent  cases 
of  "  heresies  "  and  denominational 
squabblings  which  were  in  their 
fiul  swing  at  the  time  he  was 
writing,  but  about  whicli  he  should 
have  been  reticent,  as  they  certainly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  life  of 
Bums,  and  the  world  in  general 
cared  not  a  rush  for  them. 

On  the  whole,  Gilfillan  may  be 
said  to  be  merciful  in  dealing  with 
the  moral  character  of  Bums.  In 
no  measured  terms,  indeed,  he  tells 
the  tale  of  his  ''  faults  and  folly," 
but  more  in  pity  than  in  ''  fiery  in- 
dignation ;"  he  tempers  his  blame 
by  throwing  in  e^nuating  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  his  last  word 
about  the  sins  and  errors  of  the 
bard,  with  good  taste  and  in  the 
spirit  of  charity  and  reverence 
becoming  his  profession,  he  says  : 
**  We  leave  them  in  trembling  hope 
on  the  '  bosom  of  his  Father  and 
his  Gk)d.'  Nay,  we  cast  them  on 
the  smokeless  altar  of  the  ffreat 
Christian  &u;rifice,  as  Bums  him- 
self devoutly  did  in  many  a  lucid 
and  penitential  hour,  in  many  a 
sincere  and   profoundly  sorrowful 


page."  That  verily  is  Absolution, 
full  and  complete,  compared  with 
the  award  of  some  clerical  Bhada- 
manthuses  we  have  heard,  who, 
assuming  '*  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death,"  seemed  to  Hck  with  pleasure 
their  thick,  flabby  lips  while  hurl- 
ing the  ill-fated  bard  down 

To  bottomless  perditioii,  there  to  dwell, 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

with  the  devU  and  his  angels  for 
ever.  We  would,  indeed,  rest  more 
hopefully  on  Gilfillan's  soothing 
verdict  than  on  the  modest  testi- 
monial of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd : 
**  Bums  was  no  more  a  drunkard 
than  I  am.  Nay,  I  will  take  a  bet 
that,  on  an  average,  I  drink  double 
of  what  he  did;  and  yet  I  am 
acknowledged,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  to  be  a  most  temperate 
and  cautious  man ;  and  so  I  am. 
I  appeal  to  the  chief  of  M'Leod, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  my  Lord 
Saltoun."  We  fear  that,  with 
teetotallers  the  Shepherd's  frank 
avowal  of  the  quantity  of  drink 
consumed  by  him  would  detract 
from  the  value  of  his  testimonial, 
which  would  not  be  mended  by  the 
fact  that  two  at  least  of  the  per- 
sonages to  whom  he  refers  as  wit- 
nesses to  his  personal  sobriety 
belonged  to  a  region  of  whisky- 
drinking  Scotland  in  which  the 
"  mountain  dew  "  is  in  very  special 
request,  and  regarded  as  the  prime 
of  blessings.  But  it  puzzles  us 
to  see  what  good  end  can  be 
served  by  perpetually  harping 
upon  the  admitted  delinquencies 
of  Bums,  detailing  them  with  all 
the  minuteness  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor in  framing  an  indictment 
against  some  poor  soul  who  has 
shown  himself  wanting  in  respect 
for  the  law  of  his  country,  and  whin- 
ing over  matters  that  for  well  nigh 
a  century  have  been  past  praying 
for.  Admitting  the  plea  ihat  the 
poet,  the  man,  can  be  seen  in  his 
entirety,  and  as  he  really  was,  only 
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by  bringing  into  view  his  aber- 
rations, what  necessity  is  there  for 
biographer  after  biographer  dwell- 
ing upon  these  as  if  they  were 
telling  the  world  some  new  thing  ? 
Has  not  the  Bard  himself  been 
beforehand  with  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  writers  of  his  life?  Has  he 
not  in  his  poems  and  correspon- 
dence, in  words  "which  the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die,"  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  "no  saint;" 
that  he  had  "  a  whole  host  of  sins 
and  follies  to  answer  for ; "  that  too 
often  he  had  tempted  "  the  illicit 
rove ; "  that — tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! 
— he  had  "  been  bitch-fou'  'mang 
godly  priests,"  as  well  as  "  at 
druken  writers'  feasts  ?  "  Above 
all,  in  that  noble  and  most  touch- 
ing composition,  "  A  Bard's 
Epitaph,"  anticipating  the  time 
when  he  should  be  judged  with 
the  judgment  which  is  ever 
according  to  truth,  and  be  beyond 
alike  the  praise  and  the  censure  of 
men,  has  he  not  himself  left  un- 
dying testimony  to  the  fact  that, 
spite  of  all  his  "  glorious  parts  " 
and  glorious  achievements, 
thoughtless     follies     laid    him 
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low,  and  stained  his  name  ?  "  It 
might  be  better  for  themselves 
were  his  censors,  instead  of  tire- 
somely  repeating  a  tale  which  he 
has  told  far  better  than  they  can 
tell  it,  to  ponder  the  closing  stanza, 
especially  the  last  two  profound 
and  most  suggestive  lines  of  his 
"  Address  to  the  unco  guid,"  In 
spite  of  all  his  faults,  Gilfillan 
well  and  truly  says,  "  It  could  not 
be  denied  that,  apart  from  his  un- 
rivalled genius,  he  was  a  man  of  a 
generous,  affectionate,  liberal,  noble 
nature — a  painstaking  ploughman, 
a  diligent  farmer,  a  pattern  excise- 
man,  a  devoted  father,  a  kind 
husband,  a  good  neighbour,  and 
in  his  dealings,  as  well  as  in  his 
feelings  and  opinions,  a  thoroughly 
honest  man."  It  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  so  much  could  be  said 
of  all  its  inhabitants,  even  though 
they  did  a  little  too  "  dearly  lo'e 
the  lasses,"  or  too  freely  "  tak  aff 
their  dram." 

Taking  the  "  Life  "  as  a  whole, 
it  gives  pleasing  evidence  that  Gil- 
fillan's  vigour  of  thought  and 
freshness  and  felicity  of  expression 
remained  with  him  to  the  last. 
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Even  Eton  boys — most  degagea  of 
mortals — are  foimd,  as  witty  Praed 
observes,  in  later  life  "  grown 
heavy."  And,  like  our  youthful 
hearts,  our  most  enthusiastic  ideals 
have  a  way  of  stifEening  into  a  sort 
of  lifeless  solidity,  and  more  and 
more  do  they  cling  to  the  earth, 
until  the  ethereal  element  in  them 
becomes  a  faint  reminiscence,  and 
all  their  sky  -  blue  colour  is 
vanished  in  the  smoky,  *  foggy, 
dusty  air  of  everyday. 

While  between  fairyland  and 
earth  we  continue  to  maintain  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  we  cannot  expect 
of  the  average  nobleman  all  of  the 
fabled  qualities  of  the  fairy  prince. 
Rank  has  its  uses  as  a  worldly 
institution.  It  creates  a  class  of 
persons  having  a  different  stand- 
point from  others  from  which  to 
arrive  at  their  opinions,  deter- 
mine their  responsibility,  and  regu- 
late their  conduct;  and  variety 
of  this  kind  is  an  advantage,  pre- 
venting class  tyranny  and  counter- 
acting bigotry.  There  is  a  narrow 
and  excited  bberalism  as  well  as  a 
prejudiced  and  contracted  toryism. 
The  maintenance  of  rank  sustains 
a  class  who  have  everything  they 
can  desire  in  the  worldly  way,  and 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  State, 
together  with  a  sense  of  honour 


arising  from  the  tradition  of 
what  is  expected  from  dignity. 
They  are  therefore  eminently 
likely,  in  subjects  that,  have  no 
class  reference,  to  be  unpreju- 
diced and  sincere  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their,,  opinions.  A 
great  boon  this,  when  humanity 
is  so  ready  to  talk  up  that  whicn 
seems  most  likely  to  bring  personal 
profit  or  advantage  with  it. 

Hereditary  pre-eminence  in  scho- 
larship is  a  possession  formerly  at- 
taching only  to  the  upper  strata  of 
society,  which,  valuable  as  it  is  in 
itself  as  fostering  heredity  of  noble 
quality,  has  had  its  exclusiveness 
destroyed  of  late,  owing  to  the 
spread  of  opportunities  of  culture* 
There  is,  however,  an  inheritance 
of  faculties  and  traditions  of  order, 
and  capacities  of  administration, 
and  heredity  makes  Rank  as  at 
present  established  a  valuable  poli- 
tical institution,  which  it  would 
shake  our  constitutional  system  to 
remove.  And  every  man  who  is 
sufficiently  wise  to  see  beyond  partv 
prejudice  wiU  allow  that  a  consti- 
tutional system,  although  a  faulty 
one,  or  even  if  it  be  slow  to  admit 
reform,  is  better  by  far  than  chaos, 
or  than  a  succession  of  distracting 
experiments.  But,  apart  from 
special  uses,  which  serve  to  bind 
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up  certain  weaknesses  in  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  the  principle  of 
heredity  of  honour  is  an  untenable 
one.  Li  other  words — ^and  however 
paradoxical  the  saying  may  seem — 
the  principle  has  a  practical,  but 
not  a  theoretical  value.  The  de- 
scendant of  rich  progenitors  may 
be  a  spendthrift  and  waste  his 
accimiulated  substance,  the  scion 
of  an  ennobled  house  may  simi- 
larly attenuate  his  inheritance  of 
nobility,  and  in  so  doing  ought  to 
lose  its  symbols,  as  the  other  loses 
his  coins.  The  escutcheon  which 
its  owner  cannot  keep  bright,  by 
the  laws  of  fairyland  is  taken  from 
him  and  relegated  to  a  museum. 
But  out  of  fairyland  (though  the 
motto  *^  Degeneranti  genus  appro- 
brium" — lineage  is  but  disgrace  to 
one  who  falls  below  its  standard — 
is  found  in  the  "  Peerage  ")  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  world ''  applaud 
the  hollow  ghost"  dressed  in  a 
peer's  robes,  while  it  would  have 
''blamed  the  living  man"  whose 
native  strength  won  those  insignia 
of  respect.  The  worldly  notion  of 
respecting  the  prestige  of  status 
before  that  of  original  merit,  must, 
however,  be  allowed  to  live,  even 
though  the  mind  bent  on  the  ideal 
without  compromise  may  fail  to  see 
the  necessity.  We  cannot  expect  all 
great  personages  to  consent  to  find 
their  level  modestly  with  the  con- 
fession nonfedmas  ipn,  or  to  appre- 
ciate the  broad  poetic  view  of  old 
Ben  Jonson : 

''Boast  not  the  titles  of  your 
ancestors. 

Brave  youths ;  they're  their  posses- 
sion, none  of  yours. 

When  your  own  virtues  equalled 
have  their  names, 

'Twill  be  but  fair  to  lean  upon  their 
fames — 

For  they  are  strong  supporters ;  but 
till  then 

The  greatest  are  but  growing  gen- 
tlemen." 


The  Censors  of  Kome  could  de- 
prive the  noble  of  his  dignity,  and 
even  strip  a  citizen  of  his  civil 
rights.  With  us  a  peerage  once 
made  is  perpetual,  so  long  as  there 
are  such  offspring  or  heirs  as  the 
succession  demands.  By  attainder 
only  can  the  patent  of  nobility  be 
lost,  though  it  is  on  record  that  a 
peer  of  England  was  once  degraded 
for  the  crime  of  poverty. 

Tenure  forms  the  ancient  basis 
of  feudal  dignity,  and  the  respect 
for  property  and  its  influence  is  still 
connected  with  title  rather  than 
that  for  personal  accomplishments 
or  high  qualities. 

If  nobility  be  territorial,  political, 
hereditary,  and  worldly  as  an  insti- 
tution,  the  order  of  knighthood  is 
in  its  origin  so  different  in  every 
respect  that  it  seems  to  belong  to 
an  opposite  ideal  of  rank.  Strictly 
speakmg,  it  is  not  even  local,  for 
a  foreign  knight  is  a  knight  in 
England,  though  our  law  only 
allows  a  foreign  duke  to  be  an 
esquire. 

Baronetcy  is  even  more  of  an  here- 
ditary vested  interest  than  nobility. 
The  Order  having  originally  been 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  from  the  heavy  fees  of  the 
patent,  the  descent  is  so  arranged 
that  the  purchaser  should  have  his 
money's  worth.  The  title  may  not 
indeed  be  held  by  the  daughter  of 
a  deceased  baronet  leaving  no  male 
issue,  but  it  may  pass  to  her 
husband. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  origin  of 
knighthood.  To  show  tlukt  it 
has  fallen  below  its  primitive 
standard  and  conception,  we  need 
but  compare  the  signification  of  the 
epithet  "knightly,"  or  the  ideal 
colour  of  the  phrases,  "  Preux  ehe- 
vdUer"  "Sanspeur  etsana  r^pToeke^^ 
with  the  modem  theory  of  knight- 
hood. We  have  but  to  re^u^ 
it  as  constituting  an  inferior 
dignity  to  that  of  the  compara- 
tively neoteric  baronetcy  to  realise 
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that  a  glory  has  departed  from 
knighthood.  The  ancient  Baron 
made  no  ideal  profession.  He  had 
a  strong  castle,  he  conld  furnish 
his  quota  of  sturdy  men  at  arms, 
lie  paid  for  his  position  by  his 
power ;  and,  when  he  was  not  in- 
timidating his  sovereign,  or  be- 
sieging him  for  fresh  grants,  rights, 
or  priyileges,  he  was  ready  with 
honorary  services  or  the  perform- 
ance of  substantial  duties.  How 
different  were  the  associations  of 
the  mediaeval  orders  of  knighthood, 
and  its  impress  on  the  popular 
mind,  any  antiquated  work  on  the 
subject  will  show  us. 

The  care  of  the  public,  as  opposed 
to  the  isolating  selfishness  oi  pro- 
prietorship and  the  engrossment  of 
domestic  concerns,  appears  to  have 
formed  the  motive  of  the  knight, 
even  before  a  purely  religious  ideal 
gave  centrality  and  impulse  to  the 
grand  knightly  orders  of  the  middle 
ages. 

"  All  Europe  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  on 
the  decline  of  the  house  of  Charle- 
magne, every  proprietor  of  a  manor 
or  lordship  became  a  petty  sove- 
reign ;  the  mansion  house  was  for- 
tified by  a  moat,  defended  by  a 
guard,  and  called  a  castle.  The 
governor  had  a  party  of  men  at  his 
command,  and  with  these  he  used 
frequently  to  make  excursions, 
which  commonly  ended  in  a  battle 
with  the  lord  of  some  petty  state  of 
the  same  kind,  whose  castle  was 
then  pillaged,  and  the  women  and 
children  borne  off  by  the  con- 
queror. During  this  state  of 
universal  hostilitj^  there  were  no 
friendly  communications  between 
the  provinces,  nor  any  high  roads 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
another.  The  wealthy  traders,  who 
then  travelled  from  place  to  place 
with  their  merchandise  and  their 
families,  were  in  perpetual  danger ; 
the  lord  of  almost  every  castle  ex- 
torted something  from  them  on  the 


road ;  and  at  last,  someone  more 
rapacious  than  the  rest  seized  upon 
the  whole  of  the  cargo,  and  bore  off 
the  women  for  his  own  use. 

^*  Thus  castles  became  the  ware- 
houses of  all  kinds  of  rich  mer- 
chandise, and  the  prisons  of  the 
distressed  females,  whose  fathers 
or  lovers  had  been  plimdered  or 
slain,  and  who  being  therefore 
seldofn  disposed  to  take  the  thief  or 
murderer  into  favour,  were  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  a  rape. 

"  But  as  some  are  always  distin- 
guished by  virtue  in  the  most 
general  defection,  it  happened  that 
many  lords  insensibly  associated 
to  repress  these  sallies  of  violence 
and  rapine,  to  secure  property,  and 
protect  the  ladies.  Among  these 
were  many  lords  of  great  fiefs  ;  and 
the  association  was  at  length 
strengthened  by  a  solemn  vow,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  a  religious 
ceremony.  As  the  first  knights 
were  men  of  the  highest  rank  and 
the  largest  possessions,  such  having 
most  to  lose,  and  the  least  tempta- 
tion to  steal,  the  fraternity  was 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  reverence, 
even  by  those  against  whom  it  was 
formed.  Admission  into  the  order 
was  deemed  the  highest  honour; 
many  extraordinary  qualifications 
were  required  in  a  candidate,  and 
many  new  ceremonies  were  added 
at  his  creation.  After  having 
fasted  from  sunrise,  confessed  him- 
self, and  received  the  sacrament, 
he  was  dressed  in  a  white  tunic, 
and  placed  by  himself  at  a  side 
table,  where  he  was  neither  to 
speak,  to  smile,  nor  to  eat,  while  the 
Imights  and  ladies,  who  were  to  per- 
form the  principal  parts  of  the 
ceremony,  were  eating,  drinking, 
and  making  merry  at  the  great 
table.  At  night  his  armour  was 
conveyed  to  the  church  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed ;  and  here, 
having  watched  it  till  the  morning, 
he  advanced  with  his  sword  hang- 
ing about  his  neck,  and  received 
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the  benediction  of  the  priest.  He 
then  kneeled  down  before  the  lady 
who  was  to  put  on  his  armour,  who, 
being  assisted  by  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  buckled  on  his  spurs,  put 
an  helmet  on  his  head,  and 
accoutred  him  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
a  cuirass,  bracelets,  cuisses,  and 
gauntlets. 

**  Being  thus  armed  cap  a  pied, 
the  knight  who  dubbed  *  him 
struck  him  three  times  oyer  the 
shoulders  with  the  flat  side  of 
his  sword,  in  the  name  of  Gk)d, 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  G^eorge.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  watch  all 
night  in  his  armour,  with  his 
sword  girded,  and  his  lance  in 
his  haiid.  From  this  time  the 
knight  devoted  himself  to  the 
redress  of  those  wrongs  which 
*  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes ; '  to  secure  merchants 
from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  ban- 
ditti, and  women  from  ravishers, 
to  whose  power  they  were,  by 
the  particular  confusion  of  the 
times,  continually  exposed. 

"  So  honourable  was  the  origin 
of  an  institution  commonly 
considered  as  the  result  of 
caprice  and  the  source  of  extrava- 
gance ;  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, rose  naturally  from  the 
state  of  society  in  those  times, 
and  had  a  very  serious  effect  in 
refining  the  manners  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  Yalour,  humanity, 
courtesy,  justice,  honour,  were  its 
characteristics,  and  to  these  were 
added  religion;  which,  by  infus- 
ing a  large  portion  of  enthusi- 
astic zeal,  carried  them  aU  to 
a  romantic  excess,  wonderfully 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age, 
and  productive  of  the  greatest 
and  most  permanent  effects,  both 
upon  policy  and  manners.  War 
was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity 
when  humanity,  no  less  than 
courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the 
ornament  of  knighthood,  and 
knighthood  a  distinction  superior 


to  royalty,  and  an  honour  which 
princes  were  proud  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  private  gentle- 
men; more  gentle  and  polished 
manners  were  introduced  when 
courtesy  was  recommended  as  the 
most  amiable  of  knightly  virtues, 
and  every  knight  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  a  lady ; 
violence  and  oppression  decreased 
when  it  was  accounted  meritorious 
to  check  and  punish  them;  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  truth, 
with  the  most  religious  attention 
to  fulfil  every  engagement,  but 
particularly  those  between  the 
sexes  as  more  easily  violated, 
became  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman,  because 
chivalry  was  regarded  as  -the 
school  of  honour,  and  inculcated 
the  most  delicate  sensibility  with 
respect  to  that  point ;  and  valour, 
seconded  by  so  many  motives  of 
love,  religion,  and  virtue,  became 
altogether  irresistible. 

"  That  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
sometimes  rose  to  an  extravagant 
height,  and  had  often  a  perni- 
cious tendency,  must,  however,  be 
allowed.  In  Spain,  under  the 
influence  of  a  romantic  gallantry, 
it  gave  birth  to  the  series  of  wild 
adventures  which  have  been  de- 
servedly ridiculed.  In  the  train  of 
Norman  ambition,  it  extinguished 
the  liberties  of  England,  and 
deluged  Italy  in  blood;  and  at 
the  call  of  superstition,  and  as  the 
engine  of  papal  power,  it  desolated 
Asia  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
But  these  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  arguments  against  an 
institution  laudable  in  itself,  and 
necessary  at  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion; and  those  who  pretend  to 
despise  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient 
barbarism  and  ancient  rusticity, 
ought  to  remember  that  chivalry 
not  only  first  taught  mankind  to 
carry  the  civilities  of  peace  into  the 
operations  of  war,  and  to  mingle 
politeness   with    the    use    of    &e 
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sword;  but  roused  the  soul  from 
its  lethargy,  invigorated  the 
human  character  even  while  it 
softened  it,  and  produced  exploits 
which  antiquity  cannot  parallel. 
Nor  ought  they  to  forget  that 
it  gave  variety,  elegance,  and 
pleasure  to  the  intercourse  of  life, 
by  making  woman  a  more  essential 
part  of  society,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  our  gratitude,  though 
the  point  of  honour,  and  the  re- 
finements in  gallantry,  its  more 
doubtful  effects,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  improvement  of 
modem  manners." 

Many  and  different  impulses 
met  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
sades. Military  ambition,  fanati- 
cism, superstition,  curiosity;  and 
with  these  an  element  of  which  we 
must  not  lose  sight,  the  revolt  of 
idealism  against  the  rude  mono- 
tony of  Gothic  life.  With  the 
dreams  of  heroic  exploits,  the 
romance  of  knightly  images,  the 
new  sentiment  of  redress  of 
wrong,  the  expansion  of  the  area 
of  personal  adventure,  came  a 
timely  sense  of  relief  from  the 
narrow  routine  of  feudalism.  Life 
overflowed  the  boundaries  of  status 
and  custom,  and  took  on  a  dynami- 
cal impulse.  Religion,  which,  what- 
ever the  faults  of  the  institutions 
representing  it,  possessed  an  ex- 
pansive and  almost  cosmopolitan 
ideal  (for  Christendom  was  no 
petty  province),  met  this  new  spirit 
with  sympathy,  and  coalesced  with 
it.  The  boorish  and  oppressive 
lord  (the  brutal  giant  of  the  fables 
of  chivalry)  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  gentleman,  one 
equal  to  nimself  in  status,  but 
with  an  honourable  addition  to  his 
escutcheon— the  cross  of  knight- 
hood's voluntary  service.  Both 
could  fight,  but  the  zeal  and  devo- 
tion of  one  made  his  powers  invin- 
cible. Coleridge  has  caught  the 
knightly  sentiment  when  he  says, 
"  Beligion  is,  in  its  essence,  the 


most  gentlemanly  thing  in  the 
world.  It  will  alone  gentilize,  if 
unmixed  with  cant;  and  I  know 
nothing  else  that  will,  alone.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  army,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  grand  embel- 
lisher of  manners.*'  But  if  mili- 
tary service  were  productive  of 
gentle  manners,  then  knighthood, 
in  those  days,  when  military 
achievements  were  personal,  pos- 
sessed the  advantage  of  partaking 
therein  as  well  as  of  yielding  to  the 
refining  influence  of  the  more  imagi- 
native emotions. 

K  the  ideal  of  property  and  re- 
sponsibility had  degenerated  into 
selfish  hoarding  and  brutal  rapa- 
city, a  new  notion  was  born  which 
was  to  draw  its  votaries  into  the 
far-opposite  extreme,  that  of  seek- 
ing every  possible  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  unselfish  energies,  even 
to  the  romantic  extravagance  of 
wishing  for  wrongs  for  the  purpose 
of  redressing  them. 

The  difference  was  one  not  of 
degree  but  of  quality  between 
baronial  tenure,  which  subsisted  on 
the  solid  basis  of  a  fortified  house, 
and  knightly  rank,  which  implied 
and  required  the  evidence  of  per- 
sonal enthusiasm  and  accomplish- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  a  pious  and 
fascinating  ideal. 

Although,  owing  to  the  habits  of 
life  which  held  in  the  time  when 
knighthood  flourished  most,  there 
is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  notion  of  a  knight  and  a 
mounted  military  hero,  yet  the 
picture  a  modem  imagination  may 
call  up  is  not  necessarily  that  of 
a  man  on  horseback.  Knight- 
errantry,  whether  in  the  present 
day  or  in  the  past,  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  the  saddle. 
The  word  "  knight "  is  not,  like 
"chevalier"  or  "cavalier,"  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Latin  eques. 
And  of  these  terms  the  horsey  ele- 
ment has  gone  off  into  the  variation 
"  cavalry."  The  fact  that  we  might 
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speak  of  a  "  chivalrous"  man,  with- 
out any  thought  of  a  cavalry 
officer,  proves  that  an  ancient 
heroic  figure  has  been  divided, 
the  horse  going  one  way,  and  the 
man  the  other. 

"  Knight"  is  the  Saxon  cnihty  or 
servant,  and  carries  with  it  the 
sense  of  service  done  through 
attachment  or  devotion.  For  in- 
stance, a  disciple  is  leoming-cniht, 
or  Learning-Knight.  Findmg  this 
the  Saxon  rendering  of  disciple  in 
Matt.  X.  24,  25,  we  can  understand 
how  readily  the  term  "  knight " 
came  to  include  within  itself  the 
sense  of  simplicity  and  devoted- 
ness.  At  a  later  date,  moreover, 
even  within  a  century  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  word  knight  has 
borne  the  signification  of  dignified 
ministerial  Blrvice.  ThenLbers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
termed  Jcnighta  of  the  shire,  in 
regard  of  that  service  which  they 
were  presumed  to  perform  for  their 
several  counties.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  so  substantial  and  worthy 
a  basis  as  the  sense  of  meritorious 
service  should  be  the  root  of  the 
title. 

The  Knights-Templars,  an  order 
which  became  one  of  the  mightiest 
powers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
finally  lost  its  jewel  through  mag- 
nificence and  pride,  were  originally 
a  society  of  kindly  and  humble 
purpose,  that  of  protection  to  pil- 
grims. Their  seal  bore  for  device 
two  knights  upon  one  horse,  which 
is  considered  to  signify  alike  their 
original  disregard  for  the  pomp  of 
rank,  and  their  mutual  and  general 
helpfulness. 

Here  are  qualities  that  a  modem 
order  of  knights  might  readily  em- 
body  without  any  anachronistic 
absurdity.  To  confer  knighthood 
upon  working  members  of  society 
would  be  to  restore  an  old  ground 
of  dignity,  that  of  meritorious  con- 
duct and  duties  well  performed. 
Before    peerage    itself    became   a 


political  dignity,  its  privileges  were 
annexed  to  castle,  manor,  or  ofiioe 
only  on  condition  that  the  possessor 
thereof  should  hold  himself  always 
faithfully  well  prepared  to  do  suit 
and  service  to  his  sovereign  and 
his  country. 

But  the  division  of  labour  of  the 
present  day  perhaps  leaves  nothing 
remaining  over  and  waiting  to  be 
done  ;  the  occupation  of  voluntaiy 
and  individual  effort  is  gone. 
Surely  otir  wondrous  political 
system  is  perfect,  and  the  com- 
plex functions  of  our  huge  ad- 
ministrative mechanism  fulfil  every 
need.  Some  people  think  other- 
wise, and  that  the  party  system  has 
come  near  to  the  dregs,  while  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  one 
party  and  another,  for  both  are 
shadowy  and  ill-defined  in  their 
principles,  living  on  public  suffrage 
like  mendicants,  from  hand  to 
mouth.  The  politicians,  it  is  true, 
by  the  noise  they  make  gain  the 
ear  of  the  ignorant,  and  at  each 
howl  of  distress  that  is  evoked, 
their  chief  medicine  men  write  out 
noble  prescriptions,  which  are  given 
to  the  chief  manipulators  to  make 
up,  and  some  boggled  bolus  of 
greater  or  lesser  value  is  the  result. 
Its  value  is  difficult  to  determine 
unless  its  slow  effect  is  closely 
watched,  for  men  of  equal  mental 
eminence  are  found  in  polar  oppo- 
sition, affirming  and  denying  with 
equally  cheerful  assurance  and  per- 
tinacity. But  the  few  who  criticise 
in  this  manner  are  surely  disap- 
pointed men,  and  not  to  be  listened 
to :  the  car  of  success  somehow 
jolts  on,  and  with  chaotic  medley 
of  shouting,  the  jeers  of  one  news- 
paper mingling  with  the  lauds  of 
another  and  the  war  cries  of 
whippers  in,  the  Ayes  have  it  for 
party  government. 

But  surely  there  are  no  monsters 
or  dragons  to  encounter  to-day  ? 
They  oelonged  to  the  ages  of 
vulgar  belief,  and,  like  the  enchant.- 
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xnent  under  which  even  the  good 
knight     has    been    described     as 
£al]mg,    are     of    the    nature    of 
fables. — ^Perhaps  never  were  there 
more  lurking  dangers  than  now: 
shadowj  giants  that  lie  in  wait  for' 
civilisation,     shapeless     monsters 
that  menace    the    fair   forms    of 
hnman  life.      This  is  no  excited 
dream ;     just    as    while    we    are 
children   our  difficulties  are  few, 
and  the  more  our  life  expands  the 
more  arduous  and  complex  become 
its  duties,  so  it  must  be  with  life  in 
a   larger  sense — ^national  life,  the 
life  of  a  period.     Civilisation  has 
exalted  itself  and  made  large  its 
lx)rders.      It  is,  therefore,  full  of 
dangers  and  complexities.    Admin- 
istration maj  be  mechanicallj  per- 
fect, and  yet  the  one  thing  needful 
be  lacking,  and  the  edifice  be  slowly 
undermined.   The  men  of  true  wis- 
dom are  wanting,  or,  if  there  are  wise 
men,  their  minds  need  to  be  ren- 
dered alert,  and  made  more  helpful 
to  humanity.     If  there  were  not 
some  occasional  genius  that  "  does 
what  it  must,'*  we  should  be  in  a 
poor  way,  for  all  the  political  talent 
that  "  does  what  it  can."     Society 
is  just  now  trying  very  hard  to  live 
on   nonchalance    and   a  colourless 
infidelism.      This  will  not  last,  or 
the  body  politic    must    languish. 
We  shall  have  to  come  to  belief 
once  more,  either  in  death  or  in 
life.     Enthusiasms  and  aspirations 
must  be  rekindled  if  there  is  to  be 
vigour  in  life.     Humanity  without 
ideals,  and  a  readiness  to  do  battle 
for  them,  is  like  a  drowsy  knight 
in  the  days  when  the  cry  of  the 
Crusades  wakened  even  sluggards 
to  action.      And  if    a  wise    and 
worthy  Crusade  be  not  hoped  for 
and  laboured  for,  there  may  come 
ferocious,    fanatical,    and    fooHsh 
ones. 

If  life  is  becoming  too  complex 
with  its  problems  and  too  arduous 
with  its  difficulties,  it  might  be 
urged  that  a  plea  for  a  new  order 


of  knights  is  a  frivolous  one,  since 
what  is  really  needed  is  a  new  and 
superior  order  of  men.     And  this 
i&  a  boon  which  no  Boyal  concession 
can  ensure.     But  the  true  object  of 
life  is  to  make  the  best  of  what  we 
have,  and  it  would  be  a  grateful 
mission  for  any  prince  to   bring 
true  men  up  to  the  standard  of 
their  powers,  if  the  blue  ribbon  of 
recognition  would  do  it.    There  are 
men  who  waste  upon  trifles  energies 
and  faculties  which  would  be  roused 
as  from  torpor  to  new  life,  were  there 
any  call  for  their  exercise.     There 
are  men  discouraged  by  neglect, 
and  wondering  whether  they  have 
not  missed  their  way  in  coming  to 
this  world  of  ours.  Men  of  original 
power  are  subject  to  depression. 
They  are  by  nature  modest  and 
unassuming.    It  is  the  second-rate 
man  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
best  of  himself  and  push  himself 
forward  to  advantage.     There  are 
men  pining  to  find  work  outside 
of  the  political  arena,  within  which 
personal  enthusiasm  is  tamed  down 
into  party  feeling  *'  as  gentle  as  a 
glove,"  and  as  pliable.     There  are 
men  who  ought  to  be  brought  for- 
ward to  apply  their  minds  to  the 
world's  welfare,  but  who  are  para- 
lysed by  the  feeling  of  the  littleness 
of  individual  effort,  and  have  no 
Eound  Table  of  brotherhood  from 
which  to  draw  strength.     Encou- 
ragement, even  of  the  slightest  kind, 
is  a  greater  power  than  is  supposed. 
No  man's  powers  are  fuUy  known 
until  he  has  worked  imder  another 
stimulus   than  that    of    his    own 
belief  in  himself,  or  his  own  con- 
sciousness,  which    is  dimmed    so 
often,  of  his  own  place  and  purpose 
in  life.     We   have   one  pertinent 
school  recollection — how  well  the 
fellows  played  who  belonged  to  the 
second  eleven  at  cricket,  and  were 
being  talked  of  for  the  first.     They 
would  not  have  played  so  well  had 
they  never  gone  beyond  the  village 
green. 
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In  the  bufij  world  Politics  finds 
or  is  found  by  its  own  most  worthy 
instruments ;  the  ambition  of 
worldly  success  calls  a  large  number 
of  persons  into  action.  The 
men  untouched  by  either  of  these 
attractions  are  unclassed  and 
mostly  isolated.  They  belong  to 
the  order  of  those  whose  work  is 
not  what  the  world  wants  and  will 
pay  for,  but  what  the  world  needs 
and  will  not  pay  for,  at  least  during 
the  life  of  the  individual.  We  do  not 
refer  especially  to  workers  in  the  fine 
arts,  or  to  any  class  in  particular, 
but  to  all  whose  work  contains 
their  heart  and  life  within  it,  and 
who,  if  it  fails  to  touch  the  heart 
of  others,  as  such  work  often  does 
for  a  lifetime  or  more,  work  on,  it 
may  be,  still,  but  half-heartedly  only, 
and  do  not  the  best  that  is  in  them, 
or  half  the  work  which  the  faintest 
breath  of  encouragement  would 
call  forth.  We  may  make  Cole- 
ridge's observation  upon  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  fine  arts 
apply  to  the  work  of  such  men  as 
these:  ^'The  darkest  despotisms 
on  the  Continent  have  done  more 
for  the  growth  and  elevation  of 
the  fine  arts  than  the  English 
Government.  A  great  musical 
composer  in  Germany  and  Italy  is 
a  great  man  in  society,  and  a  real 
dignity  and  rank  are  universally 
conceded  to  him.  So  it^s  with  a 
sculptor,  or  painter,  or  architect. 
Without  this  sort  of  encourage- 
ment and  patronage  such  arts  as 
music  and  painting  will  never  come 
into  great  eminence.  In  this 
country  there  is  no  general  reve- 
rence for  the  fine  arts ;  and  the 
sordid  spirit  of  a  money-amassing 
philosophy  would  meet  any  propo- 
sition for  the  fostering  of  art,  in  a 
general  and  extended  sense,  with 
the  commercial  maxim,  laissez  faire. 
Paganini,  indeed,  will  make  a  for- 
tune, because  he  can  actually  sell 
the  tones  of  his  fiddle  at  so  much 
a    scrape ;    but     Mozart    himself 


might  have  languished  in  a  garret 
for  anything  that  would  have  been 
done  for  him  here."  How  mucB 
Buskin  has  done  to  raise  the 
standard  of  taste  and  make  of  the 
recognition  of  the  place  and  mis- 
sion of  beauty,  almost  a  religion,  is 
a  matter  for  instance  that  could 
not  possibly  be  appreciated  by  the 
commonplace  political  mind.  Those 
who  hold  short  views  of  life  are  of- 
fended by  his  socialistic  crotchets, 
many  imperfect  no  doubt,  many 
certainly  impracticable  as  regards 
speedy  realisation,  but  valuable 
and  suggestive  to  the  man  whose 
expansive  mind  is  not  stiffly  fo- 
cussed  upon  immediate  results. 
We  have  been  taught  to  cast  out 
the  salt  when  it  has  lost  its  savour, 
but  in  some  departments  average 
senses  fail  to  recognise  salt  that  is 
full  of  savour,  and  it  is  cast  out 
simply  because  it  is  an  unknown 
substance. 

We  have  seen  that  knighthood 
in  its  best-remembered  guise — ^the 
knighthood  which  inspired  with 
the  meaning  which  they  still  pos- 
sess, the  epithets  knightly  and 
chivalrous — was  not  founded  upon 
territorial  position  or  a  property 
qualification,  and,  though  a  secular 
dignity,  was  best  supported  by  un- 
selfish and  comparatively  unworldly 
aims.  We  pass  by  its  weaknesses 
and  degradations,  which  have  little 
bearing  upon  our  present  purpose. 
Knighthood  was  heroic  ratner  than 
national ;  religious  because  religion 
in  the  middle  ages  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  preter-national 
breadth  of  view ;  military,  because 
the  ideality  and  heroism  of  those 
days  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
arms  as  the  only  means  of  com- 
manding respect.  It  was  outside 
the  narrowly  defined  lines  of  ad- 
ministrative and  mtinicipal  institu- 
tions ;  it  was  not  even  the  preroga- 
tive of  royalty,  except  in  so  far  as 
royal  blood  might  win  it,  and  so 
far  also  as  royalty  by  its  perma- 
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nence,  and  the  expanded  view 
'which  is  the  privilege  of  exalted 
position,  might  fitly  carry  on  its 
traditions,  and  hold  the  keys  of  the 
fountain  of  honour  from  which  it 
sprang. 

Were  a  youth  of  the  ancient 
knightly  pattern — one  who  had 
borne  himself  through  his  vigils, 
received  his  accolade,  and  won  his 
spurs  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
set  himself,  to  be  translated  in  his 
fresh  earnestness  and  vigour  to 
our  own  gentled  era;  in  which 
direction  would  he  expect  to  turn 
to  find  the  true  brethren  of  his 
order,  the  true  correspondents, 
maugre  aU  external  mutations,  to 
himself  and  his  ideal  ?  If  the 
music  of  war  drew  him  to  the 
battle-field,  where  would  he  find 
room  for  personal  prowess,  and  the 
fair  matching  with  an  antagonist 
of  his  own  quality?  Not  in  the 
unattractive  mechanical  combats  of 
the  huge  armies  of  the  civilised 
nations.  Scrutinising  such,  he 
would  find  the  leader  to  be  not  a 
king  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray 
with  his  knights  around  him,  but, 
in  all  probability,  a  quiet  little  man 
wearing  spectacles,  seated  in  a 
room  poring  over  a  map,  and  con- 
summatelv  well  attended  by  tele- 
graph  wii^8  for  aid.de.camp8.  In 
ruder  warfare  he  might  discover 
heroic  action  more  to  his  mind, 
when  a  small  body  of  the  crusading 
race  should  force  the  stronghold  of 
a  savage  horde,  or  sustain  their 
onslaught  hand  to  hand  ;  but  even 
here  it  would  be  more  than  likely 
that  to  those  to  whom  it  befel  to 
die,  the  "terrible  blow"  would 
come  screaming  through  the  air 
from  far-away  hands,  and  they  who 
fell  "  yet  should  not  see  who  hurt 
them,"  much  loss  measure  swords 
or  breast  an  opposing  lance.  Naval 
engagements  our  ancient  knight 
would  find  to  be  more  mechanical 
still ; — the  steam  engine  an  heroic 
slave   surpassing   a    thousand    of 


horse ;  and  the  "  Woolwich  in- 
fant" a  huge  ugly  monster  over- 
shadowing men,  and  rendering 
inaudible  the  encouraging  war  cry 
of  the  knight  by  its  hoarse,  mono- 
tonous thunder. 

There  is  devotion  in  war  even 
under  these  changed  conditions, 
and  perhaps  it  is  of  a  less  brutal 
kind  than  much  that  must  have 
been  familiar  to  the  knight  of  old; 
but  still  we  can  hardly  expect  that 
it  could  satisfy  his  ideal,  especially 
if  we  suppose  that  he  could  not 
but  enter  a  gentler  mood  in  pass- 
ing from  rude  barbaric  times  into 
the  sphere  of  civilisation.  Where 
would  he  find  a  true  knightly  de- 
votion germane  to  a  civilised  era  ? 
"Devotion  is  that  which  knocks 
the  worldly  shackles  off  the  spirit ; 
strikes  a  spark  out  of  our  hard  and 
dry  natures ;  enforces  the  money- 
getter  for  a  moment  to  forego  his 
gain,  and  the  penniless  labourer  to 
forget  his  hunger-satisfying  toil." 
Where  would  he  find  devotion  of 
this  kind  in  our  modem  day,  where 
would  he  discover  the  power  which 
results  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
spiritual  part  of  our  nature  ?  He 
would  find  a  nation  almost  without 
an  ideal ;  science  offering  a  mecha- 
nical prosperity  and  proclaiming  as 
against  a  discarded  heaven  the  all- 
sufficient  supremacy  of  the  simplest 
physical  laws,  religion  holding  on 
to  a  tradition  not  very  earnestly 
believed.  Politics  he  would  find  a 
pursuit  implying  little  of  the 
heroic,  and  its  votaries  well  sup- 
plied with  rewards.  In  spite  of 
the  imcertainty  of  religious  and 
political  principles — the  man  of 
compromising  mind  being  pre- 
ferred to  the  man  of  pure  wisdom ; 
oiir  ideal  knight  would  find 
the  vital  function  of  society  not 
wholly  extinct,  and,  instead  of 
entering  the  fierce  struggle  for 
accumulated  materials  or  fashion- 
able notoriety,  might  find  him- 
self drawn  to  give  his  powers  to 
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fan  the  flame  of  life  and  light. 
He  would  find  the  elements  that 
should  foster  this  flame  widely 
scattered,  and  weakened  by  that 
sepamtion.  Here  and  there  he 
would  meet  with  a  philosophical 
thinker  working  alone  and  building 
up  materials  for  the  future,  but 
with  a  small  following  of  present 
supporters.  He  would  discover 
now  and  again  an  artist  pouring 
forth  his  soul  into  the  communica- 
tion of  ideal  beauty,  as  a  mission 
whereby  to  open  the  higher 
faculties  of  men.  He  would  find 
writers  quitting  the  path  of  popu- 
larity and  worldly  success  to  fight 
with  the  dragons  of  modem  diffi- 
culties, or  pouring  forth  suggestive 
words  that  fall  like  dew  upon 
parched  groimd,  and  prepare  the 
soil  for  a  harvest  that  is  to  be.  He 
would  find  busy  toilers  with  the 
desolate  cry  ringing  in  their  ears, 
"What  is  truth?"  boring  their 
way  into  the  secrets  of  ancient 
religions  and  languages  to  extract 
their  essence  of  wisdom.  With 
marvellous  stores  of  knowledge 
brought  under  command,  he  would 
find  the  eclectic  worker  revealing 
what  sympathy  there  is  between 
the  spirit  that  permeates  the 
highest  lore  of  widely  separated 
branches  of  humanity,  and  so  ad- 
vancing a  rational  argument  for  a 
renewed  impress  of  that  faith 
which  is  their  spirit,  to  revive  the 
doubtful  waverer,  the  flagging 
pilgnm,  or  the  belated  wanderer. 
He  would  find  many  crotchets,  but 
some  unselfish  desire  for  social 
amelioration,  leading  to  abundant 
labours,  unremunerative  in  the 
worldly  sense.  He  would  find  learn- 
ing striving  to  clear  up  doubts,  to 
bring  in  aids,  and  to  make  tangled 
paths  plain.  He  would  find  a  few 
poets  and  musicians  bringing  forth 
pure  fervour,  a  grand  impulse  and 
impetus,  and  yet  one  that  carries 
peace  with  it.  He  would  find 
slumbering  forms  just  stirred  by 


what  might  come  to  be  a  noble 
activity,  even  the  Drama  holding 
up  her  head  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
and  shake  hands  with  the  Church. 
He  would  find  the  persons  who 
are  striving  in  such  and  kin- 
dred provinces,  often  obscure, 
often  unrecognised,  gaining  no 
strength  from  brotherhood,  and 
if  he  is  the  true  ideal  knight 
of  old,  he  will  say,  "At  last 
I  have  found  the  members  of  my 
Order."  But  they  have  no  Bound 
Table.  What  would  they  not  do  if 
each  could  help  the  rest  by  the 
grip  of  his  own  purposeful  hand, 
by  the  support  of  his  own  spirit  ? 
They  lack  the  ideal  link  such  as 
should  bind  brothers  together. 

But  these  persons  are  not  our 
Knights,  we  are  bound  to  reply  ; 
and  upon  the  question  being  put. 
Who  then  are  your  Knights  ?  we 
have  to  apologise  and  say  that  the 
basis  of  knighthood  seems  to  have 
become  shifted,  for  it  is  now  one 
of  the  worldly  dignities,  and  com- 
pletely severed  from  any  connec- 
tion with  the  ideal.  Obscure 
poetic  youths  have  been  known  to 
cherish  the  sentiment  that  they 
would  not  welcome  the  offer  of  the 
dignity  of  Knighthood  for  them- 
selves, even  were  there  any  possi- 
bility of  such  an  offer  being  made. 
The  sentiment  is  one  of  juvenile  ex- 
travagance and  absurdity,  but  still 
it  marks  a  conception  of  Knight- 
hood as  now  a  purely  worldly  dig- 
nity, and  no  longer  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  devoted  pursuer  of  unselfish 
adventure.  The  title  no  longer 
implies  the  quality  of  one 

"  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as 

his  king ; 
Whose  glory  was,  redressing  human 

wrong; 
Who    spake    no  slander,  no,  nor 

listened  to  it ; 
WTio  loved  one  only,  and  who  clave 

to  her," 

but  has  become  the  decoration  of 
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that  ponderous  respectability  to 
which  shotdd  be  apportioned  its 
own  more  suitable  rewards  and 
successes.  Knighthood  in  its  flower 
was  not  as  now  the  prize  of  the 
man  whose  worldly  ambition  has 
prospered,  and  who  regards  the 
honourable  addition  as  a  sort  of 
&ncy  gilding  to  the  satisfying 
solidity  of  his  own  gingerbread. 

Ab  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Knightage  of  the  present  day,  we 
can  easily  assure  ourselves.  That 
favourite  work,  the  Englishman's 
Bible,*  just  permits  the  entrance  of 
the  Knight,  not  indeed  within  the 
chapters  of  the  roll  of  the  Peerage, 
into  which  Baronetage  has  made 
its  way,  but  into  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendix. 

In  the  first  place,  no  British 
Order  of  Knighthood  dates  from 
so  remote  a  time  as  that  of  the 
existence  of  the  extinct  knightly 
Orders  of  Europe.  The  oldest, 
"  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Q-ar- 
ter,"  takes  us  back  not  quite  five 
and  a  half  centuries,  its  institution 
being  subsequent  by  more  than  a 
generation  to  the  suppression  of 
the  once  heroic  order  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  which  before  it 
perished  had  waxed  fat  and  vicious. 
The  blue  garter  was  either  the 
tc  ken  in  a  successful  skirmish,  and 
so  a  military  symbol,  or  was  the 
mark  of  a  playful  and  happy  treat- 
ment of  a  drawing-room  misadven- 
ture :  the  Order  therefore  may  be 
said  to  lack  an  origin  peculiarly  as- 
sociated with  any  ancient  knightly 
ideal.  Its  exclusiveness  gives  to  the 
decoration  its  rare  prestige,  which 
can  8C{ircely  be  said  to  inhere  in  any 
respect  due  to  Knighthood,  every 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Order 
being  possessed  already  of  a  supe- 
rior dignity  to  that  wnich  Knight- 
hood has  ever  claimed  in  the  order 


of  worldly  precedence.  Her  Majesty 
is  the  chief  of  the  Order,  which 
includes  most  of  the  Crowned 
Heads  of  Europe,  and  is  strictly 
limited  in  respect  of  the  number 
and  status  of  its  members.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Gartered 
Knight  of  lowest  rank  as  regards 
precedence  is  a  nonagenarian  Yis- 
coimt.  It  would  be  prodigious  to 
regard  this  Order  as  in  any  sense 
representing  ordinary  Knighthood, 
although  it  may  bear  the  name. 
It  is  indeed  to  pay  a  gi'eat  compli- 
ment to  Knighthood  for  personages 
so  eminent  to  condescend  to  bear 
the  title,  and  should  they  derive 
any  additional  lustre  therefrom, 
the  fact  goes  some  way  toward- 
verifying  the  statement  we  have 
advanced,  that  Knighthood  is  dif- 
ferent not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind  from  any  other  dignity. 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle  consists 
of  the  Sovereign  and  sixteen 
Knights  only,  the  lowest  rank 
within  its  pale  at  the  present  time 
being  that  of  Baron,  which  is  the 
step  below  Viscount.  As  the 
Thistle  is  to  Scotland  so  is  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland. 
The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  which  has  a  large  number  of 
members,  was  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  wars  which  ended 
triumphantly  with  Waterloo,  and  is 
designed  specially  for  distinction 
in  military  or  civil  service.  A  large 
proportion  even  of  its  Civil 
Knights  Commanders  and  of  its 
Civil  Companions  have  seen  naval 
or  military  service.  Of  the  Civil 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath 
.  the  majority  have  served  in  State 
departments,  diplomatic  or  judicial , 
either  at  home  or  abroad — a  fact 
quite  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Order,  which 
is    designed    for    civil    servants, 


*  A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionazy  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  together 
with  Memoirs  of  the  Privy  Conncillors  and  Knights.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burk<>,  C.B., 
LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.    42ndtdition.     London:   Harriflon,  Pall  Mall.     1880. 
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and  not  for  even  the  elect 
of  the  general  public.  The  Com- 
panions of  the  Order,  which  con- 
Bists  of  690  military  officers,  and  250 
members  of  the  civil  service,  rank 
above  ordinary  esquires,  but,  as  they 
are  not  knights,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  further  reference  to  them 
here.  "  The  Most  Exalted  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India,"  and  the 
newer  "  Order  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire," are,  as  their  names  imply,  of 
purely  oriental  signiiicaiice,  albeit 
lofty  dignities  accepted  in  England. 

"  The  Most  Distinguished  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.Greorge"  is  also 
special  in  its  range,  having  been  in- 
stituted for  such  of  the  "  natural 
born  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  the 
United  !£ngdom  as  may  have  held 
or  shall  hold  high  and  confidential 
offices  within  Her  Majesty's  colo- 
nial possessions,  and  in  reward  for 
services  to  the  Crown  in  relation  to 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire." 
The  Royal  Order  of  Victoria  and 
AlbeH  is  for  ladies,  as  also  is  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
India.  Lady  knights  are  not  with- 
out precedent ;  in  the  seventeenth 
century  a  Scotch  dame  was  created 
a.  baronet. 

The  Royal  Hanoverian  Ouelphic 
Order  is  becoming  extinct, 
the  dignity  not  having  been 
conferred  since  the  death  of 
William  IV.,  when  the  British 
sovereign  ceased  to  be  monarch  of 
BEanover.  It  contains  five  Knights 
Grand  Cross,  one  octogenarian 
Knight  Commander,  and  eighteen 
Knights,  who  are  almost  all  mili- 
tary or  naval. 

The  Orders  to  which  we  have 
Adverted  may  thus  all  be  re- 
garded as  rewards  of  service  in 
the  great  departments  of  State, 
and  while  no  doubt  commemorat- 
ing many  heroic  deeds,  are  rewards 
due  as  much  to  position  as  to 
heroic  qualities.  The  least  dignity 
in  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Companionship,  has 


never  been  conferred  upon  any 
officer  below  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  army  and  commander  in  the 
navy.  That  there  should  be  any 
approximation  to  promotion  by 
seniority  in  respect  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  knighthood,  shows  how  far 
the  modem  conception  of  that 
dignity  has  become  removed  from 
the  old  and  more  ideal  one. 

The  order  of  knighthood  to 
which  we  have  now  to  refer  is  that 
of  Knights  Bachelor.  This  is  one 
in  which,  according  to  theory, 
wealthy  soap-boilers  may  be  found. 
We  have  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
met  in  real  life  that  favourite  charac- 
ter of  the  novelist,  and  so  are  en- 
tirely without  prejudice,  and  un- 
able to  judge  whether  or  not  he  may 
be  a  knightly  person  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word.  In  any  case 
Knights  Bachelor  occupy  the 
lowest  seat  at  the  Table  of  Dignity. 
The  title  they  bear  was  probably 
originally  given  as  a  mark  of 
jimiority  to  the  now  extinct  rank 
of  Ejiights  Bannerets  —  feudal 
lords  and  military  leaders  who 
were  made  knights  on  the  field  of 
battle.  As  a  matter  of  etymology 
the  wprd  *'  Bachelor"  in  this  case 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Bos  Chevaliers,  or  lower 
knights.  The  chaplet  of  the  Bacca- 
laureu8  (another  derivation)  will 
scarcely  apply  to  them ;  still  less 
will  a  somewhat  questionable 
trace  of  the  roots  of  the  term  to 
Boc,  Saxon,  book,  and  Lareow, 
doctor. 

There  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  dig- 
nity of  a  knight  bachelor,  in  that 
it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  acci- 
dental. A  worthy  man,  imdistin- 
guished  among  his  municipal  fel- 
lows, happens  by  good  fortune  to 
be  mayor  of  some  provincial  town 
when  Her  Majesty  is  inaugurating 
a  new  bridge,  pier,  or  harbour.  By 
the  royal  courtesy  he  is  made  a 
knight.  Extremes  meet:  the 
Knight  of  the  Round  Table  may 
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be  regarded  as  a  very  much  idealised 
police  patrol ;  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  India  in  1876  he 
knighted  two  or  three  energetic 
conunifisioners  of  police. 

Considering  the  direction  of  the 
theory  upon  which  modern  orders 
of  knighthood  are  based,  we  can 
scarcely  stigmatise  this  also  as  a 
flaw,  that  the  distinction  has  been 
more  largely  conferred  upon  pro- 
vincial mayors  and  town  clerks 
than  accorded  to  persons  within 
the  whole  circle  of  original  work 
in  letters  and  the  arts.  We  be- 
grudge no  one  his  advancement, 
and  would  speak  evil  neither  of 
dignities  nor  of  dignitaries,  never- 
theless it  does  seem  a  pity  that 
knighthood  should  have  been  selec- 
ted as  the  sole  and  most  meet  dis- 
tinction to  confer  in  such  cases. 
Men  cannot,  fortunately,  all  receive 
the  very  doubtful  compliment  of  a 
statue;  but  a  life  baronetcy,  for 
instance,  could  have  been  easily  in- 
stituted, and  would  be  highly 
valued  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
money  that  would  very  willingly  be 
paid  for  it.  Baronets  are  not 
dubbed  knights,  though  the  title 
of  "Sir"  is  granted  them  by  a 
peculiar  clause  in  their  patents. 
But  both  a  baronet  and  his  eldest 
son,  being  of  full  age,  may  claim 
knighthood.  The  lack  of  succes- 
sion and  of  this  almost  obsolete 
privilege  might  differentiate  the 
possessor  of  a  life-baronetcy  from 
the  true  successors  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

Another  caus0  of  sentimental 
regret  we  find  with  respect  to 
modem  knight  bachelorhood,  inas- 
much as  it  is  mostly  conferred  upon 
men  who  have  reached  the  digni- 
fied and  portly  stage  of  their  career, 
and  are  often  perhaps  even  some- 
what hebescent.  It  is  right  that 
the  distinction  should  appertain  to 
worthy  service,  but  there  was  a 
sparkle  about  it  which  is  now  lost. 


when  it  was  given  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  comparatively  young  and 
ardent. 

It  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  knight  of  chivalry  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  injustice  and  law- 
lessness, that  an  extraordinarily 
large  proportion  of  knights- 
bachelors  are  successful  members 
of  the  legal  profession.  It  may 
provoke  a  smile  to  find  so  idealistic 
a  motive  so  unconsciously  followed, 
but  we  must  make  fair  allowance 
for  this,  thdit  the  poetry  of  an  ad- 
venturous period  has  subsided  into 
the  prose  of  a  settled  and  civilised 
state.  The  Civil  Service,  though 
provided  for  in  the  constitution  of 
another  order,  occupies  nevertheless 
a  large  number  of  places  in  the 
Order  of  Knights  Bachelor.  The 
same  be  said  of  the  Military  and 
Naval  services,  the  members  of 
which  seem  to  find  their  way  into 
every  variety  of  holy  ground. 
Colonial  personages  of  eminence 
are  said  to  have  a  special  dignity 
provided  for  them,  but  they  also 
swell  the  ranks  of  Elnights  Bache- 
lors in  large  numbers.  Palace 
functionaries,  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
and  gentlemen-at-arms  very  natur- 
ally have  their  reward  in  knight- 
hood of  this  Order.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  mainly  composea  of 
London  and  provincial  mayors  and 
aldermen,  provosts,  town  clerks, 
deputy-lieutenants,  sheriffs,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  justices  of  the 
peace,  lawyers,  colonial  governors 
and  chief  justices,  consuls,  parlia- 
mentary, diplomatic,  municipal, 
and  departmental  personages.  Of 
the  meagre  remnant,  medicine 
has  the  largest  share,  next 
in  order  comes  engineering,  then 
music.  Art,  letters,  poetry,  astro- 
nomy, physical  science,  are  just, 
and  only  just,  not  conspicuous 
by  absence.  A  thin  sprinkling 
01  miscellaneous  specialties  fill 
up  the  roll,  the  title  being 
gained    by    connection     with    the 
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School  Board,  the  acclimatisation 
of  salmon,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
a  colonial  university,  explorations, 
exhibitions,  polar  expeditions, 
munidcence,  volunteering,  trade, 
genealogy,  heraldry,  horticulture. 

The  reason  why  knighthood  of 
this  order  has  not  been  more 
largely  given  to  the  true  knights 
of  thought  lies  probably  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  miscellaneous  as 
to  be  scarcely  the  right  boon  to 
offer  to  persons  possessed  already 
of  a  lofty,  if  unworldly,  dignity. 
Semi-commercial  services  seem  to 
us  to  meet  with  a  more  fitting 
reward  in  something  nondescript, 
such  as  we  have  suggested  would  be 
provided  by  the  institution  of  Life- 
Baronetcy.  New  Orders  of  knight- 
hood might  then  be  instituted 
of  a  more  ideal  conception,  and  on 
somethiug  of  the  olden  pattern, 
to  provide  for  persons  of  knightly 
character  and  earnestness.  Our 
sole  grievance  is  that  knighthood, 
with  all  its  romantic  associations, 
should  have  become  the  dignity 
selected  for  bestowal  upon  persons 
who  are  somewhat  heavy,  and  for 
whom  some  other  non-hereditary 
dignity  would  be  so  much  more 
suitable.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  other  non-heredi- 
tary title  exists  with  us,  that  knight- 
hood has  become  the  pis-all  er  of 
dignity. 

If  a  new  order  of  knighthood 
should  ever  be  instituted,  it  might 
well  be  founded  on  the  ancient 
lines,  from  which  we  draw  still  so 
much  historic  fascination.  From 
the  new  order  the  meritorious 
official  must  be  warned  off,  and 
directed  to  other  fields  of  honour  ; 
while  room  must  be  found  for  the 
freelance.  But  this  freedom  from 
conventional  shackles,  which  allows 
the  entrance  of  workers  whose  work 
is  not  always  manifest  to  the  lower 
vision,  should  not  permit  the  order 
to  become  a  mere  fanciful  club. 
The  door  should  be  shut  to  faineant 


ambition  by  a  constitution  involv- 
ing duty  to  the  order,  and  produc- 
tion of  evidences  of  work.  Better 
even  crotchets,  if  they  be  noble 
ones,  than  nihilism  or  superficiality. 
The  associate  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Arts  is  bound  to  contribute  his 
Diploma  Picture,  and  knights 
designate  might  be  retained  in  a 
condition  of  hackelage  save  upon 
repeated  evidence  of  an  ardour 
that  does  not  flag  in  some  knightly 
and  humanistic  pursuit. 

A  true  sovereign  is  the  true  foun- 
tain of  honour,  and  without  a  Bojal 
sanction  a  knightly  Order  would 
be  an  invalid  distinction.  But 
the  Grand  Mastership  might  be 
entrusted  to  a  prince  ;  and  there  is 
a  member  of  the  Boyal  Family 
upon  whom  the  task  of  the  institu- 
tion of  such  an  Order  might  most 
fitly  and  naturally  devolve.  He  is, 
according  to  established  precedent, 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  were 
he  to  assume  the  position  of  chief 
of  a  new  Order,  he  would  find  to  his 
hand  a  most  worthy  and  delightful 
work,  and  one  which  the  excellence 
of  hiB  choice  of  those  who  should 
gather  roimd  his  table  might  render 
of  historic  moment.  The  spiritual 
stimulus  which  might  proceed  from 
such  a  congregation  «of  electrical 
points  is  one  that  no  man  can 
reckon.  The  consciousness  of 
brotherhood  and  the  hall-mark  of 
recognition  form  in  combination, 
not  only  a  powerful  incentive  to 
exertion,  but  an  actual  addition  to 
power. 

The  Church  has  its  honorary 
titles,  and  there  are  clergymen  who 
prize  an  honorary  canonry  as  much 
as  they  would  a  plump  benefice; 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  their  own 
decorations,  as  well  as  their  titles 
and  promotions;  the  sphere  of 
Politics  hangs  out  tempting  prizes, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  all  be 
won  in  a  single  life-time  ;  the  Law 
confers  its  judgeships  and  honorary 
offices  ;  Commerce,  which  had  once 
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4tn   heroic  side,  when  there  were 
not      only     financial      difficulties 
in  the  path  of  enterprise,  is  fitly 
adorned  by  its  own  success,  which 
is    the     passport    to    a   host    of 
dignities,  of  the  municipium,  and 
the  county ;  the  new  estate  of  jour- 
nalism and  popular  literature  has 
the  ear  of  the  world,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a   many-voiced  repute 
that  flies  further  than  the  fame  of 
the  oldest  title.     There  is  a  class 
remaining  whose  success  is  a  success 
of  esteem,  an  esteem  moreover  that 
in   a  world   of    the  commonplace 
sometimes   tarries   long  before  it 
developes  into  poptdar  appreciation, 
and  is  a  mantle  of  pride  rather  for 
his  descendants  than  for  the  man 
himself.      The    knight-errants  of 
the  modem  time  may  consume  all 
their  days    in  the  fight,  and  win 
only  the  stings  of  the  dragons  they 
war  with.     There  are  qualities  also 
which  are  rare  and  violet-like,  and 
jet  chivalric.     The  persons  of  the 
esoteric  class  would  greatly  prize 
the  distinction  conferred  by  knight- 
hood of  an  ideal  and  unworldly 
order.     The  object  of  this  paper  is 
but  to  put  in  a  word  for  them. 

It  has  always  been  an  object 
with  wise  kings  and  queens  to  fan 
the  spirit  of  unselfish  enterprise, 
which  is  the  fine  sap  of  the  tree  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  a  requital  of 
sympathy  and  recognition.  In  this 
latter  day  Royalty  has  to  a  large 
extent  given  over  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  office  of  conferring  dig- 
nities; and  as  regards  the  more 
ponderous  rewards,  it  is  no  doubt 
right  that  it  should  be  so.  Political 
expediency  is  a  demand  which  can- 
not be  overlooked.  But  political 
expediency  itself  may  be  elevated 
into  an  ideal  range,  and  no  truly 
great  statesman  would  look  with 
jealousy  on  an  institution  which 
had  for  its  object  the  concentration 
of  the  higher  impulses  of  men. 

With  a  word  on  a  few  minor 
matters  we  conclude  our  paper.     It 


may  seem  absurd  to  stop  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  institution  of  a 
new   Order  of   Knighthood  would 
affect  that  anomalous  and  imperfect 
Table,   the    Scale  of    Precedence. 
Human  weaknesses,  however,  must 
be  respected.      We  have  tried  to 
show  how  far  the  historic  concep- 
tion   of  knighthood    differs  from 
any  other  dignity  ;  but  the  general 
social   scale  followed  is  one  long 
line  which  makes  no  allowance  for 
differences  in  quality,  and   takes 
account  only  of  the  minute  grada- 
tions in  a  single  ladder  of  pre- 
cadence.       A     new     Order     then 
might  follow  up  the  modest  his- 
toric conception  of  knighthood  by 
assuming  nothing.      It  could  not 
well   be   ranked    lower    than    the 
Order  of  Knights  Bachelor,  if  they 
be  really  the  Bas-Chevaliers ;  but 
instead  of  claiming  to  be  above  it, 
it    might  rest  well   content   with 
equality,  and  make  no  effort  to  vie 
with   any  other  dignities  whatso- 
ever for  precedence.      With   sim- 
plicity   the     object    rather     than 
ostentation,  it  might  be  well  that, 
if  a  decoration  were  decided  on,  the 
bauble  should  be  a  trinket  of  the 
smallest  size,  and  possess  artistic 
rather  than  .pecuniary  value.     The 
old     knights     were      often      far 
from  wealthy  ;  adventurous  spirits 
are    compelled    to    simplify   their 
tastes,    and    limit    their  personal 
expenses  if  they  allow  freedom  to 
their  own  individuality.     It  would 
be  a  mockery  to  confer  upon  a 
knight    of     an    Order    after    the 
ancient   pattern  the   necessity  of 
assuming  an  array  far  surpassing 
Solomon  in   all  his    glory.      The 
Knight  of    the   Qarter  is   sesthe- 
•ticaUy  superb ;  he  wears  a  mantle 
of  blue  velvet,  a  garter  of  blue 
velvet  of  a  darker  shade,  a  hood 
and    surcoat   of    crimson    velvet, 
a  hat  of  black  velvet,  bearing  a 
white    ostrich    plume  and    black 
heron's    feathers,    fastened    by   a 
band    of    diamonds.      The    sign 
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of  the  Order,  too,  consists  of 
a  very  elaborate  collar,  consisting 
of  twenty-six  pieces  of  gold,  pen- 
dant to  which  is  the  figure  of  St. 
George  in  his  struggle  with  the 
dragon.  There  is  also  the  silver 
star  of  eight  points,  bearing  in  its 
centre  the  red  cross  of  St.  George, 
or  of  knighthood. 

To  carry  out  still  further  the 
idea  of  simplicity,  and  differentiate 
the  new  order  from  other  kinds  of 
dignity,  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  it  a  proyision  of  the  original 
constitution  that  the  knights  were 
no^    expected    to    exceed    in    the 


direction  of  personal  state  or  mag- 
nificence. They  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  related  to  territorial 
rank  in  something  like  the  same 
way  as  the  learned  missionary 
friars  of  old  would  compare  with 
the  priests  holding  goodly  bene- 
fices. 

"  Q-lory  is  the  firebrand  of  a  noble 
mind,"  says  the  old  motto.  This 
paper  is  written  in  the  hope 
that  the  firebrand  will  be  flung 
among  those  whom  it  is  good  to 
arouse,  and  that  they  will  respond 
to  the  incentire  with  a  new  invigo- 
ration  of  splendid  effort-. 
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HOME    RULE    IN    THE    CHURCH. 


ExcBPT  the  few  who  are  contented 
with  the  fatness  of  to-daj,  and  the 
many  who  find  acceptance  of  things 
as  they  are,  easier  than  thought, 
almost  everyone  looks  forward  to 
some  great  change  in  the  Church 
of  England.  There  are  thought- 
ful men  who  would  be  well  content 
if  they  could  believe  in  the  perma- 
nence of  the  existing  compromise ; 
but  they  cannot.  When  pressed 
home»-  they  admit  that  some  great 
change  is  approaching^  only  they 
would  postpone  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
dread  of  the  future  will  be  noticed 
later.  Meantime  we  may  be  con- 
tent with  the  broad  but  safe  asser- 
tion that  a  crisis  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  amounting  to  a  peaceable 
revolution,  is  generally  expected; 
not  perhaps  immediately,  yet  pro- 
bably before  most  brown  heads 
become  very  grej. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  discuss 
the  issues  between  the  Liberation 
Society  and  the  defenders  of  the 
Establishment.  The  appeal  now 
to  be  made  ia  addressed  alike  to 
those  in  favour  of  disestablishment 
and  those  opposed  to  it.  All  that 
need  be  assumed  at  present  is  that 
a  national  church  cannot  be  a  per- 
manent institution  in  a  free  country 
unless  it  satisfies  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  nation  in  some  toler- 
able degree.  Let  it  be  observed 
that  the  word  church  is  here  used, 
not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  whole 
bodj  of  persons  united  in  one 
ecclesiastical  system.  The  truth 
of  the  proposition  is  then  self- 
evident.  Any  church,  large  or 
small,  national  or  other,  must  be 


governed,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the 
majority  of  its  own  members,  unless 
it  is  overruled  by  some  power  alien 
to  itself.  The  majority  may  dele- 
gate its  power  to  the  clergy,  or  to 
a  synod;  but  the  power  sprang 
from  the  majority,  and  may  at  any 
time  revert  to  it.  This  seems  to 
be,  not  a  theory,  but  simple  matter 
of  fact.  Can  it  be  disputed  that, 
if  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics throughout  the  world  were 
determined  to  reverse  the  decrees 
of  the  last  Vatican  council,  they 
would  cany  their  determination 
into  effect,  unless  persuaded  to 
abandon  it,  or  coerced  by  secular 
power?  But,  if  the  Church  be 
national,  and  the  nation  self- 
governing,  the  will  of  the  majority, 
if  sufficiently  earnest,  must  prevail 
on  the  ecclesiastical  as  on  the 
secular  side.  So  it  is  at  present 
with  the  Church  of  England.  Dis- 
senters take  no  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  property  which  is  now 
administered  on  behalf  of  the 
Church ;  but  they,  and  all  citizens, 
are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  members 
of  the  National  Church ;  since  they 
have  their  share  in  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament — ^that  is  to 
say,  in  constituting  the  sole  body 
which  has  legislative  authority  in 
all  affairs,  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 
Here  again,  this  is  not  theory,  but 
fact.  Parliament,  which  has  cut 
down  the  incomes  of  the  bishops, 
could  take  away  those  incomes 
altogether.  Parliament  which, 
under  a  Conservative  Government, 

Eassed  the  Public  Worship  Regu- 
ition  Act   of    1874,  could   alter, 
amend,   or    abrogate   the    powers 
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of  anj  ecclesiastical  functionary. 
Farther,  if  a  sufficient  majority  of 
electors,  Dissenters  or  Churchmen, 
were  to  determine  that  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  should  no  longer  be 
read  in  churches,  and  cared  enough 
about  the  matter  to  elect  a  Parlia- 
ment pledged  to  carry  out  their 
wishes,  the  recent  decision  of  Con- 
vocation on  the  subject  would  be 
simply  brushed  away  into  nothing- 
ness. As  matters  stand,  the  will 
of  Parliament  is  supreme  in  Church 
as  well  as  State,  and  could  alter 
doctrine  as  well  as  ritual.  We  are 
not  saying  that  this  ought  to  be, 
only  that  it  is. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  Parliament  will  only  use 
this  power  with  great  reluctance, 
and  as  seldom  as  possible ;  and  few 
things  more  probable  than  that 
Parliament  would  take  refuge  in 
disestablishment  rather  than  be 
troubled  with  any  considerable 
measures  of  Church  reform.  Let 
anyone  consider  for  a  moment  the 
probable  course  of  a  debate  upon 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  he  will 
see  that  the  thing  is  practically  all 
but  impossible.  Members  of  Par- 
liament, as  Parliament  is  now  con- 
stituted, are  certainly  not  fit  to  be 
legislators  for  the  Cnurch ;  and  if 
they  were  fit  they  have  no  time.  If 
so  imi>ortant  a  measure  as  the 
Public  Worship  Begulation  Act  oc- 
cupied so  many  nights  of  debate  ; 
if  the  Burials  question  still  comes 
up  session  after  session ;  who  can 
suppose  that  Parliament  can  really 
settle  Church  affairs?  No  one 
knows  the  impossibility  better  than 
the  practical  politician  ;  and,  if  the 
condition  of  the  Church  or  the  will 
of  the  people  were  ever  imperiously 
to  demand  extensive  ecclesiasticiu 
reform.  Parliament  would  try  to 
free  itself  for  ever  from  the  burden 
of  such  matters  at  the  cost  of  a 
Ression  or  two  devoted  to  dis- 
establishment. 

We  are  therefore   face  to  face 


with  the  fact,  that  only  one  body 
has  the  power  of  legislating  for 
Church  affairs,  and  that  that  body 
will  not  do  it.  Yet  legislation  is 
absolutely  required.  The  PubUc 
Worship  Regulation  Bill  was  re- 
ceived with  the  approval  of  the 
majority,  not  on  account  of  its 
merits,  which  were  minute,  bat 
because  the  existing  state  of  things 
was  felt  to  be  intolerable.  That 
Act  has  proved  a  failure ;  and  the 
evils  at  which  it  was  aimed  are 
still  imchecked.  We  desire  here 
to  complicate  the  question  with  as 
few  side  issues  as  possible ;  but 
shall  not  conceal  our  opinion  that 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  to  which 
that  Act  is  as  nothing,  will  be 
necessary  before  many  years  have 
passed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
conceded  by  the  Conservative 
authors  of  the  Act,  and  by  the 
majority  of  the  public  which  stood 
with  them,  that  legislation  of  the 
kind  was  essential  If  that  was 
the  case  then,  it  is  so  now.  Anj 
pariy.  High,  Low,  or  Broad,  which 
mav  succeed  in  canying  the  ma- 
jority with  it,  will  require  legisla- 
tion to  adapt  existing  institutions 
to  changed  circumstances.  The 
world  will  not  stand  still ;  and,  if 
Church  and  Nation  are  to  continue 
united,  the  one  must  move  with  the 
other. 

But,  if  P&jrUament  cannot  itself 
deal  with  the  Church  difficulty 
otherwise  than  by  separating 
Church'  and  State,  could  not 
powers  of  legislating  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters  be  delegated  to  a 
Permanent  Committee,  to  Convo- 
cation, or  to  some  Church  As- 
sembly or  Synod  ?  If  we  are  right 
in  supposing  that  the  affairs  to  be 
dealt  with  by  such  a  body  might 
be  of  the  highest  importance,  a 
Permanent  Committee  would 
hardly  meet  the  case.  The  Legb- 
lative  Assembly  of  the  National 
Church  must  be  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  decide  questions  of 
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the  first  magnitade.  No  one,  what- 
eTer  his  private  opinion  maj  be, 
lias  a  right  to  assume  that  such  an 
assembly  could  never  have  to 
determine  anything  more  thaji 
finance  or  rituaL  Development  is 
the  law  of  churches  as  of  other 
bodies ;  and  all  churdies,  with  anj 
Iiistory  to  speak  of,  have  had  to 
determine  doctrine,  and  most  of 
them  to  admit  doctrinal  changes. 
The  Legislature  which  might  have 
to  do  this  must  be  elected  ad  hoc, 
or  at  least  must  be  more  than  the 
committee  of  another  bodj.  As  to 
Convocation,  no  one  outside  a  small 
circle  would  dream  of  entrusting  it 
with  legislative  powers.  In  its 
present  state  it  does  not  even 
tolerablj  represent  the  Clergy,  and 
it  has  shown  itseK  to  be  incapable 
of  a  single  step  in  advance.  But 
some  have  thought  that  a  reformed 
House  of  Convocation,  with  due 
representation  for  the  laity,  would 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  any  such  assembly 
could  express  the  mind  and  will 
even  of  the  majority  of  Church- 
men. The  clergy  woidd  be  there 
in  strong  force,  and  they,  together 
with  like-minded  allies  among  the 
lay  members,  would  have  pretty 
much  their  own  way.  But  there  is 
a  fatal  objection  to  this  and  similar 
schemes  for  the  government  of  a 
National  Churdi.  It  forgets  the 
Dissenters,  who,  as  we  have  shown, 
have  at  present  the  right  of  assist- 
ing in  legislating  for  the  Church, 
and  are  not  likely  to  abandoo  it. 
So  long  ago  as  1834  Dr.  Arnold 
wrote:  "  I  do  not  see  howanyman 
can  avoid  the  impression  that  Dis- 
sent cannot  exist  much  longer  in 
this  country  as  it  does  now ; 
either  it  must  be  comprehended 
within  the  Church,  or  it  will  cease 
in  another  way,  by  there  being  no 
Establishment  left  to  dissent  from." 
(Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondence, 
p.  306,  6th  edition.)  But  the  pro- 
posed reform  would  give  the  Dis- 


senters a  much  stronger  case  than 
they  had  then  or  have  now.  At 
present  they  have  some  sort  of 
share  in  the  administration  of  that 
portion  of  national  property  which 
is  applied  to  Church  purposes.  To 
hand  over  the  government  of  the 
Church  and  Church  property  to  a 
body  composed  exclusively  of 
Churchmen  would  be  manifestly 
unjust ;  and  such  a  measure  would 
deprive  the  Church  of  all  right  to 
be  called  National,  or  other  than 
sectarian.  Nor  is  it  very  rash  to 
predict  the  end  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Neither  Dissenters  nor  the 
large  and  increasing  number  who 
stand  aloof  alike  from  Church  and 
Dissent  would  be  satisfied  with  it ; 
in  no  long  time  they  would  be 
reinforced  by  malcontent  Church- 
men offended  by  the  action  of  the 
new  Church  governing  body,  and 
agitation  for  disestablishment 
would  begin  again  with  redoubled 
force. 

If,  in  despair  of  seeing  our  way 
through  these  perplexities,  we  turn 
to  disestablishment,  we  shall  find 
that  our  troubles  will  revive  in  a 
rather  worse  form  than  before. 
Politicians,  who  care  little  for  the 
subject  except  for  the  sake  of  free- 
ing Parliament  from  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  troublesome  considerations, 
are  apt  to  fancy  that  by  a  dis- 
establishing Act  they  can  shift  the 
pack  of  ecclesiastical  worries  on  to 
other  shoulders.  But  disestablish- 
ment may  mean  any  one  of  several 
very  different  things ;  and  real  and 
final  separation  between  Church 
and  State  is  not  to  be  effected  as 
readily  as  most  people  imagine. 
The  fatal  precedent  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act  is  sure  to  be  used. 
We  shall  be  told  that  we  must  give 
a  constitution  to  the  disestablished 
Church,  and  hand  over  powers  of 
maintaining  doctrine  and  discipline, 
and  of  administering  property,  to 
Convocation  or  some  newly-created 
synod.    The  disestablished  Church 
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would  then  cease  to  be  natLonal, 
and,  asBuming  that  a  thorough  dis- 
endowment  had  deprived  it  of  all 
property  belonging  to  the  nation, 
the  rest  of  the  community  could 
not  complain  at  losing  their  share 
in  its  government.  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  such  a  change 
without  great  uneasiness.  The 
new  Church  body  would  probably 
soon  acquire  frosh  wealth,  and 
would  become  in  many  ways  an 
objectionable,  perhaps  even  a 
dangerous,  imperivm  in  imperio. 
The  consideration  in  detail  of  ob- 
jections  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  woidd  lead  us  too  far,  and 
will  probably  be  evident  to  most 
persons.  But  besides  this  awkward 
feature  of  an  irresponsible  and  un- 
controlled church-governing  body, 
there  are  other  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  disestablishment.  What  is 
to  become  of  the  Cathedrals  and 
the  Church  ^bbrics  generally? 
What  of  the  large  property  now 
used  for  religious  purposes,  and 
which  the  great  majority  un- 
doubtedly would  wish  to  be  still  so 
used?*  Is  it  to  be  diverted  to 
secular  uses  simply  because  we  are 
too  impatient  or  too  careless  to  find 
a  third  course  between  making  it 
over  to  the  disestablished  Church, 
and  taking  it  from  the  service  of 
religion  altogether  ? 

Our  results  so  far  then  are  these. 

The  Church  of  England  requires 
a  governing  body,  which  I^rlia- 
ment  will  not,  Convocation  must 
not,  and  any  other  synodical  body 
cannot,  justly  and  profitably  be. 
Disestablishment  with  the  transfer 
of  power  to  a  church-governing 
body  means  the  creation  of  a  sect, 
rich,  powerful,  and  uncontrolled, 
whose  clerical  members  would  keep 
the  reins  very  tightly  in  their  own 
hands.  Disestablishment  plus  dis- 
endowment  would  mean  no  national 
Church,  and  no  national  property 
consecrated  to  religious  uses.  We 
venture    to    express    a    confident 


belief  that  none  of  these  courses  is 
desired  by  the  nation,  or  wiU  be 
adopted  unless  in  despair  of  some- 
thing better. 

If  **  no  thoroughfare  "  is  leallj 
written  across  every  road,  the  end 
of  it  will  be  that  we  shall  have  to 
break  through  somewhere,  probably 
where  resistance  is  least  felt.  A 
disestablishing  and  disendowing 
measure  of  a  rough-and-readj  kind 
might  be  adopted  if  once  the  nation 
were  sufficiently  irritated  to  desire 
separation  of  Church  and  State  at 
any  cost  and  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. Before  we  come  to  that 
pass  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
another  fashion  of  settling  the 
question,  which  is  certainly  not 
without  difficulties  of  its  own,  but 
which  seems  to  promise  more  fairly 
than  its  rivals. 

A  very  fair  analogy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  present  state  of 
another  political  question.  The 
Irish,  or  a  party  amongst  them, 
are  asking  for  Home  Bule;  by 
which  they  understaud  a  govern- 
ment centralised  at  Dublin  instead 
of  at  Westminster.  But  it  is  urged 
that  their  plea  is  not  for  Home 
Bule  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term ;  and  Liberals  are  beginning 
to  offer,  in  exchange  for  the  Dublin 
rule  which  is  demanded,  real  Home 
Bule,  viz.,  the  right  of  each  locality 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
control  those  affairs  which  concern 
itself  alone. 

The  plan  of  governing  the 
Church  of  England,  whether  as 
established  or  as  disestablished,  by 
a  Convocation  or  Synod,  is  very 
like  the  scheme  of  the  present  so- 
called  Home  Bulers.  In  either 
case  would  be  implied  a  severance 
between  the  parts  of  the  one  em- 
pire and  an  artificial  government, 
neither  reaching  to  nor  bounded  by 
natural  limits.  In  either  case  the 
proper  answer  seems  to  be  the  offer 
of  Home  Rule — ^that  is,  real  Home 
Bule,  according    to    which    those 
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who  pay  control,  and  no  one  inter- 
feres  in  the  management  of  affairs 
with  which  he  has  no  direct  con- 
cern. 

Home  Bnle  for  the  Church  is 
then  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  is  here  proposed  for  conside- 
ration. The  Church  is  the  congre- 
gation ;  and,  if  the  word  be  used  in 
a  wider  sense,  it  can  mean  only  a 
collection  of  congregations.  The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving 
legislative  powers  to  the  Church  in 
its  wider  character  is,  that  a  com- 
mon scheme,  framed  by  the  aggre- 
gated Church,  will  not  meet  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  particular 
churches.  Each  church  or  con- 
gregation naturally  and  rightly  is 
inclined  to  say  that  such  questions 
as  adorning  their  minister  with  a 
chasuble,  or  their  altar  with  a  cross, 
or  the  use  of  a  liturgy  or  of  extem- 
pore prayer,  are  their  concern ;  and 
that  if  they  and  their  minister  can 
agree  about  such  matters,  no  one 
else  has  a  right  to  interfere. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 

Irish  illustration.      Home  Bulers 

call  it  absurd  to  make  the  citizens 

of  an  Irish  town  go  to  London  for 

powers    to   consiJuct  waterworks. 

English   Liberals    reply  that   the 

hardship  is    correctly   stated,  but 

not  the  remedy.     The  waterworks 

are  the  concern  of  Athlone^  let  us 

say  for  example,  not  of  Dublin  any 

more  than  of    London  ;    and  the 

a&ir  should  be  settled  within  a 

circle  wide  enough  to  include  all 

persons  interested,  and  no  others. 

And  why  should  not  the  parish, 

say,  of  Great   Snoring,    similarly 

manage  its  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  P 

It  has  a  church,  a  churchyard,  a 

parsonage,     certain    endowments, 

and  the  tithes  raised  in  the  parish. 

Why  should  anyone  outside  Great 

Snoring    command   that    this    or 

that  liturgy  should  be  used  in  its 

church,  or  that  a  pastor  of  this  or 

that  persuasion  should  minister  to 

its  people  ?     There  are  difficulties 


no  doubt ;  but  are  there  any  that 
are  insuperable  ?  are  there  any  that 
are  so  great  as  those  attending  any 
other  plan  in  the  way  of  an  Act 
making  over  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  Church  affairs  and 
Church  property  to  each  individual 
church?  Exceptions  might  have 
to  be  made  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
secular  Home  Bule,  or  local  self- 
government,  if  that  term  be  pre- 
ferred. It  may  not  be  possible  or 
desirable  to  aUow  each  country 
town  to  do  in  all  things  alto- 
gether what  it  pleases,  even  in 
those  matters  which  concern  itself 
alone ;  and  a  Home  Bule  Act  may 
or  may  not  reserve  certain  powers 
of  inspection  and  supervision  to  the 
central  authority.  So,  if  such  a 
Bill  as  is  here  contemplated  should 
ever  be  brought  forward,  it  will  be 
for  Parliament  to  consider  whether 
absolute  or  limited  Home  Bule 
should  be  adopted.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  mudi  confidence  in  the 
principle  that  a  business  is  best 
managed  by  those  directly  interested 
in  it;  and,  without  any  sort  of 
belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
people,  we  hold  that  it  is  better  for 
them  to  make  their  own  mistakes 
for  themselves  than  to  leave  it  to 
others  to  make  mistakes  for  them. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said 
that  the  question  of  giving  entire 
self-rule  to  each  particular  church, 
or  of  reserving  certain  powers,  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  scheme. 
At  present  we  are  dealiiig  with 
outlines,  not  filling  up  details  ;  and 
the  principle  of  granting  Home 
Bule  to  churches  might  be  accepted, 
although  the  view  of  the  present 
writer  as  to  the  proper  extent  of 
that  Home  Bule  should  not  find 

favour. 

But,  to  make  our  meaning  clear, 
it  is  necessary  to  show,  at  least  in 
outline,  how  this  principle  may  be 
applied.  The  proposed  unit  of 
church  government  would  be  each 
church— that  is,  for  the  purposes 
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of  our  supposed  Act,  each  district 
whose  inhabitants  presiunablj 
worship  in  one  building.  For  this 
district  we  may  oonvenientlj  keep 
the  old  word,  parish;  it  being 
understood  that  the  limits  of  each 
parish  would  be  rearranged,  perhaps 
vy  a  Gonunission  appointed  under 
the  Act.  To  the  parishioners  would 
then  belong  the  right  of  adminis- 
tering their  ecclesiastical  funds  and 
affairs.  This  would  be  done  bj 
some  body  elected  by  them,  either 
ad  hoc  or  tor  other  purposes  of  local 
government  as  well.  In  many 
instances  it  might  be  convenient 
that  several  parishes  should  unite 
for  the  purposes  of  this  election ; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  before  any 
scheme  of  this  nature  comes  to  he 
seriously  considered,  a  reform  of 
local  government  will  have  given 
to  eadb  district  a  local  governing 
body  suitable  for  these  purposes. 
But,  however  constituted,  this  body 
would  determine  how  the  locsu 
ecclesiastical  funds  should  be  ap- 
plied. 

For  convenience  sake,  let  us  call 
this  body  the  Church  Board ;  and 
its  first  duty  would  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  clergyman,  or  minister, 
of  the  parish.  For  the  present  we 
need  not  trouble  otirselves  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  parish  which  should 
decide  against  any  sort  of  religious 
machinery,  further  than  to  say  that, 
should  such  a  case  arise,  the  board 
should  not  be  allowed  to  employ 
the  local  church  property  in  any 
way  which  would  prevent  a  future 
generation  from  recovering  it  for 
religious  uses.  A  more  probable 
case  is  that  of  a  church  board 
which  should  prefer  to  have  no 
regular  parson ;  which  should  keep 
the  building  and  endowments  for 
religious  purposes,  but  abstain  from 
appointing  a  paid  and  professional 
minister.  This  case  opens  a  rather 
tempting  field  for  speculation ; 
but,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  occur 
frequently  at  present,  we  will  put 


it  aside.    Let  it  be  supposed,  then, 
that  the  Act  has  been  passed,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  minister  de- 
cided on.    In  most  cases  the  clergy- 
man already  in  possession  would 
simply  be  retained.    It  would  be 
for  the  Church  Board    to  decide 
whether  this  should  be  done,  or 
whether  a  new  minister  should  be 
found,  and,  if  so,  of  what  persua- 
sion.   But,  when    once    a    parish 
minister  had  been  duly  appointed, 
he  would  become,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  an  independent  func- 
tionary, with  powers  co-ordinate  to 
those  of  the  Church  Board.     The 
extent  of  his  independence  would 
have  to  be  defined  by  the  Act ;  but 
probably  few  persons  would  con- 
tend that  he  ought  to  be  the  mere 
servant  of  the  board,  liable  to  per- 
emptory orders  on  any  subject,  or 
to  dismissal  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
majority  of  the  day.     It  would  be 
possible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
him  completely  independent  of  the 
local  authority  after  his  appoint- 
ment— to  vest  the  freehold  of  the 
real  Church  property  in  him,  and  to 
make  him  irremovable,  except  on 
cause  shown  to  a  Court  of  Chancery. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  might  be 
removable    by  a  two-thirds    ma- 
jority ;  and  his  independent  power 
might  be  limited  to  making  due 
arrangements  for   the   services  in 
the  church.     Or  a  middle  course 
might    be    taken    between    these 
extremes.     It  is  sufiident  to  indi- 
cate that  this  part  of  the  question 
is    left    very  widely    open.     The 
power    of    the    Church   Board  to 
appoint    whom    they   choose,  and 
such  independence  of  position  for 
the    minister    as  will   secure  the 
parish  against    constant  conflicts 
and  changes,  seem  essential.  Beyond 
these  points  we  come  to  the  region 
of    detail,  and,  for  the    present, 
decline  to  enter. 

So  far  a  Church  has  been  made 
to  mean  only  a  local  institution, 
and  that  has  been  done  because 
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liiiherto  churches  have  been  chiefl j 
spoken  of  as  bodies  holding  pro- 
perty and  exercising  legal  powers. 
Xt  has  been  considered  necessary 
that  Parliament  should  get  rid  of 
all  pretence  to  legislate  for  the 
Cliarch ;  and  the  question  has 
arisen,  to  whom  Parliament  should 
make  over  its  legislative  powers. 
Our  answer  has  been,  to  those  who 
already  hold  it,  with  certain 
additional  provisions.  There  is 
now  no  National  Church  which  has 
any  separate  existence  as  a  pro- 
perty-holding Body;  and  the 
attempt  to  create  such  a  Church 
Las  been  shown  to  be  imdesirable 
in  several  ways.  Local  Church 
property  belongs  to  the  parishioners 
and  the  clergyman,  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  latter  and  the  vestry. 
Xeep  this  arrangement,  with  some 
modifications,  and  give  the  parish- 
ioners the  power  of  indirectly 
appointing  their  ministers,  and  we 
have  the  rough  outlines  of  a 
scheme  which  will  require  less 
violent  change,  and,  as  we  believe, 
is  likely  to  work  better  than  any 
other.  If  this  view  were  adopted 
only  local  churches  would  exist, 
so  far  as  property  and  the  law  are 
concerned. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  word 
Church  is  often  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense ;  of  an  aggregation  of 
local  churdies,  which  unite  in 
one  ecclesiastical  system,  and 
submit  to  a  common  government. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  such  larger  church  or 
churches  under  the  plan  here  pro- 
pounded. Parliament  and  the  law 
would  recognise  the  local  bodies 
only ;  but  these,  or  any  number  of 
them,  might  unite  if  they  chose  to 
dp  so,  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  decrees  of  Pope  or  Prelate,  of 
Convocation  or  Synod.  Parlia- 
ment would  take  notice  of  such  an 
arrangement  only  so  far  as  con- 
cerns  provision  for  the  liberty 
of     future     generations.      Local 


churches  should  be  |f  ree  to  imite 
and    submit    themselves    to    any 
centre  of  government,  whether  at 
Bome,  Lambeth,  or  elsewhere ;  but 
they  should  at  the  same  time  re- 
tain the  power  of  separating  again, 
and  reverting  to  local  self-govern- 
ment, if  they  or  their  successors 
should  at  any  time  choose  to  do  so. 
Some  little  time  since  the  Editor 
of  the  Spectator  was  good  enough 
to  insert  a  letter  on  this  subject. 
The  writer  of  that  letter  probably 
exaggerated  his  power  of  packing 
a  large  sample  into  a  small  com- 
pass so  as  to  show  the  pattern  of 
his  goods.     It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  the  proposal  implied 
the  destruction  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  now  exists,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  a  "  federation 
of    local  churches."     Such   might 
indeed  be  the  result;  but,  if  so, 
not  from  any  vice  in  the  plan,  but 
from  want  of  cohesive  power  in 
that    which    is    now    called    the 
Church  of  England  or  other  centre 
of  attraction.     Bishops  might  no 
longer  have  the  palaces  and  in- 
comes which  they  now  enjoy ;  but 
it  will  surely  not  be  said  that  with 
these  things  they  would  lose  their 
power.     If  the   Episcopal  system 
be  the  right  one,  it  will  stand  with- 
out State  protection.     Churchmen 
will  hardly  argue  that  their  Church 
is  a  mere  creation  of  the  secular 
power — a    chance    assemblage    of 
atoms  held  together  only  by  the 
State  magnet.     They  will  maintain 
that  their  Church  is  built  on  foim- 
dations  far  more  ancient  and  en- 
during than  loaves  and  fishes.     If 
so,  if  its*  centre  of  attraction  be 
eternal  and  not  temporal,  it  would 
continue  to  attract  and  to  rule  even 
after     disestablishment    and    dis- 
endowment.      But  the  conditions 
proposed  would  be  more  favourable. 
Ecclesiastical  property  would  not 
be  secularised.     It  might,  indeed, 
be  diminished  by  the  necessity  of 
compensating  private  patrons,  but 
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80  far  as  possible  would  be  pre- 
served for  religious  purposes.  The 
system  of  church  goTemment  now 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  of 
England  would  prevail  as  widely 
as  men  could  be  brought  to  accept 
it.  Bishops  would  rule  so  far  as 
thej  could  persuade  men  to  obey 
them.  The  powers  of  the  Church 
in  the  more  comprehensive  sense 
would  be  purely  spiritual,  and, 
where  faith  is  genuine,  no  more 
will  be  required. 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  pro- 
tected to  cry  out  against  the  evils  of 
protection,  and  adherents  of  the 
present  system  will  naturally  stand 
by  it  as  long  as  it  will  hold  together. 
Those  who  think  that  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  in  their  present 
form  are  advantageous  to  both  are 
right  in  trying  to  maintain  them. 
Yet  even  they  may  surely  be  asked 
without  offence  to  consider  how 
change,  should  change  be  neces- 
sary, may  be  effected  with  least 
harm  to  the  interests  they  have 
most  at  heart ;  and  a  scheme  which 
would  give  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour  to  all  ecclesiastical  systems 
ought  not  to  seem  very  dreadful  to 
those  who  believe  their  own  to  be 
ordained  by  Heaven,  and  therefore 
certain  to  prevail. 

Those  who  wish  for  the  absolute 
rule  of  the  clergy,  whether  as- 
sembled in  Convocation  or  each  as 
a  pope  in  his  own  parish,  will  not 
be  likely  to  listen  to  any  arguments 
of  ours.  It  has  been  shown,  how- 
ever, that  this  scheme  might  pro- 
vide any  reasonable  amoimt  of 
independence  for  the  minister  of 
each  church,  and  as  much  more  as 
he  can  persuade  the  people  to  give 
him.  It  is  often  contended  that 
liberty  is  only  possible  in  a  State 
Church,  and  that  teachers  of 
religion  who  are  at  all  in  advance 
of  their  congregation  would  lose 
everything  if  their  position  were 
not  legally  protected.  But  so 
much  protection  as  may  be  con- 


sidered necessary  can  be  extended 
to  ministers  under  Home  Rule. 
Boughly  speaking,  the  position  of 
a  minister  would  resemble  that  of 
the  head  master  of  a  grammar 
school,  who  is  appointed  by  trus- 
tees, but  when  appointed  is  more 
or  less  absolute  in  his  own  domain, 
and  can  be  removed  only  for 
very  grave  cause.  The  minister 
would  be  protected  against  sudden 
changes  of  opinion  among  his 
parishioners,  and  would  be  as  well 
able  to  lead  the  way,  to  exhort  and 
rebuke  as  clergymen  are  at 
present.  If  the  progress  of  his 
opinions  lead  him  to  views  rerj 
different  from  those  which  were  his 
when  he  accepted  his  position; 
and  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  carry 
his  parishioners  with  him,  the 
situation  of  course  becomes  diffi- 
cult, but  such  difficulties  must  exist 
under  any  system. 

Yet  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that, 
whatever  provisions  might  be  made 
for  securing  some  stability  in  the 
church  arrangements  of  each 
parish,  the  great  battle  everywhere 
would  have  to  be  fought  out. 
Each  local  church  would  have  to 
decide  whether  it  would  be  Epis- 
copalian or  not,  orthodox  or  here- 
tical, Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  and 
so  on.  The  minority  would  remain 
dissentient  and  unprovided  for, 
and  a  constant  religious  struggle 
would  be  maintained  in  many  dis- 
tricts. 

As  to  the  minority  question,  it 
might  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
division  of  the  local  church  pro- 
perty, where  two  or  more  sects  were 
nearly  equal  in  numbers;  but  a 
small  minority  must  obviously  pro- 
vide for  itself,  and  wait  until  it  can 
turn  itself  into  a  majority. 

Much  more  serious  is  the  objec- 
tion that  constant  and  continued 
troubles  would  spring  out  of  this 
scheme  in  almost  every  parish. 
But  the  answer  is,  that  the  battle 
has  to  be  fought,  and  the  only 
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question  is  whether  it  should  be 
decided  locallj  or  nationally.  We 
contend  that  no  national  decision 
on  Church  matters  can  be  final, 
because  localities  will  never  con- 
sent to  accept  it.  Let  us  take, 
arain,  the  Athanasian  Greed  as  an 
illustration.  Suppose  Parliament  or 
a  National  Synod  were  to  decree  that 
that  creed  should  no  longer  be  used 
in  churches,  many  congregations 
would  declare  that  their  liberties 
were  invaded,  that  they  and  their 
minister  agreed  in  using  the  creed, 
and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to 
forbid  them.  This,  and  much  more 
important  matters,  must  be  settled, 
not  by  one  uniform  rule  for  the 
whole  country,  but  according  to 
the  wishes  of  local  majorities.  We 
are  told  that  this  scheme  ''  involves 
not  merely  one  fluctuating  standard 
of  opinion — life  and  conduct,  but 
twenty  thousand  "*  or  more.  The 
scheme  is  not  responsible  for  such 
fluctuations  which  exist  already ;  it 
recognises  but  does  not  cause  them. 
So  long  as  they  exist  it  seems  best 
to  allow  them  to  take  their  natural 
effect.  You  cannot  prevent  opinion 
from  fluctuating  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.  You  cannot  artificially  pro- 
tect and  proclaim  as  established  the 
opinion  of  the  minority ;  but  this, 
it  is  contended,  is  in  the  real 
interest  of  neither  party.  If  there 
is  ever  to  be  one  standard  instead 
of  many,  a  constant,  and  not 
a  fluctuating,  standard  of  opinion, 
life,  and  conduct,  this  can  come 
to  pass  only  when  the  one 
standard  shall  have  been  univer- 
sally accepted  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  people;  and  to 
effect  this  you  must  persuade,  not 
legislate. 

But  the  means  of  safety  may  lie 
just  where  the  timid  see  most 
danger.  The  fact  is  seldom  men- 
tioned, yet  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
and  rapidly-increasing  number  of 


men  and  women  stand  completely 
aloof  from  all  religious  bodies, 
established  or  dissenting.  This 
indifference  is  perhaps  most  obvious 
in  the  artisan  class,  because  in 
other  classes  the  indifferent  gene- 
rally go  to  church  from  habit  A 
for  o&er  reasons.  But  through- 
out society  very  many,  and  more 
year  by  year,  are  losing  sympathy 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whether 
they  outwardly  conform  or  not. 
And  yet  the  greater  number  of 
these  are  not  irreligious,  only  they 
are  out  of  harmony  with  services 
which  appear  to  them  obsolete, 
and  church  affairs  with  which  they 
have  no  concern.  How  can  they 
take  interest  in  a  Church  where  the 
minister  is  appointed  by  someone 
outside  the  parish,  and  is  High, 
Low,  or  Broad,  as  may  happen — 
where  a  patron  settles  what  shall 
be  preached,  and  the  law  what  shall 
be  prayed  ?  These  people  are  very 
seldom  heard  of  in  relation  to 
Church  affairs  ;  yet,  if  they  are  to 
increase  as  they  are  increasing, 
their  influence  will  one  day  be  very 
decisive.  Home  Bule  in  the  Church 
would  give  them  once  more  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  religious  affairs, 
because  it  would  give  them  what 
they  at  present  lack — a  real  share 
in  Church  arrangements. 

But  some  will  desire  to  increase 
this  indifference  to  religion.  Their 
motto  is  Delenda  est  eccleeia  ;  they 
will  object  to  a  scheme  which 
would  preserve  what  should  be 
destroyed,  and  renew  sympathies 
which  were  in  a  fair  way  of  dying 
out.  Is  it  then  really  wished  that 
artisans  and  others  should  gra- 
dually lose  the  religious  habits  of 
thought  which  still  remain  to 
them  P  The  best  thinkers  on  the 
heretical  side  declare  that  religion 
is  a  permanent  fact,  and  that  the 
only  question  is  what  religion 
should  properly  mean.     If  that  be 
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so,  it  cannot  be  desirable  that  large 
masses  of  men  and  women  should 
gradually  be  alienated  from  all 
thought  and  care  for  these  matters. 
It  may,  or  may  not,  be  probable  that 
their  affections  can  be  reconquered 
for  religion  as  presented  by  the 
orthodox  Churches — ^that  question 
is  not  touched  here.  But  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  religion  in  some  sense 
is  valuable,  or  rather  invaluable, 
then  nothing  can  be  less  desirable 
than  that  men  should  drift  from 
it  into  mere  indifference. 

In  conclusion  we  would  venture 
to  appeal  to  each  reader  thus :  Are 
you  a  Churchman  P  Do  you  not, 
then,  hold  that  an  efficient  legis- 
lature is  a  necessity  for  the  Church  ? 
and  can  you  devise  any  national 
legislative  body  for  it  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  nation  ? 

Are  you  a  Dissenter  —  one  of 
those  who  wish  for  religious 
equality,  but  decline  any  share  in 
a  plan  which  might  be  miscon- 
strued into  a  wish  to  get  hold  of 
the  spoils  of  the  disestablished 
Church?  The  scruple  is  honour- 
able ;  but  the  time  for  it  is  past. 
Home  Bule  in  the  Church  would 
open  the  possibility  of  sharing  in 
the  national  Church  property  to 
those  now  excluded  from  its  use ; 
but  will  you  abstain  from  advo- 
cating a  scheme,  in  itself  desirable, 
merely  lest  malicious  persons  should 
attribute  to  you  a  desire,  or  an 


ambition,  of  the  absence  of  whidi 
you  have  given  abundant  proofs? 

If  the  reader  be  one  of  the  now 
numerous  "  Christians  unattached," 
little  need  be  said  to  bespeak  from 
him  fair  consideration  for  this 
scheme.  But  if  he  be  of  those 
who  think  that  Christianity  bag 
had  its  day,  and  that  the  hisEtorian. 
of  its  decline  and  fall  may  even 
now  be  in  long  clothes,  let  lum  ask 
himself  how  ministers  may  be  con- 
verted into  lecturers,  and  churches 
into  abodes  of  sBsthetic  culture.  If 
he  is  right,  and  his  views  are  des- 
tined to  prevail.  Home  Bule  in  the 
Church  would  enable  the  change  to 
come  about  with  least  resistance 
and  violent  upheaval. 

Under  free  conditions  each  faith 
and  each  system  will  prevail  so  far 
as  it  is  based  upon  reality.  A 
nation  with  a  State  Church  tries  to 
play  the  part  of  an  earthly  Provi- 
dence, and  fails,  as  would-be  actors 
of  that  part  always  do  fail.  Home 
Bule  in  the  Church  might  seem  to 
create  mere  confusion ;  but  con- 
fusion of  that  sort  whence  true 
order  issues — at  least  if  we  believe 
either  in  Divine  Providence  or  the 
certainty  of  human  progress.  The 
system  of  Procrustes  has  been  tried 
long  enough,  and  the  results  are 
not  encouraging.  Let  us  make  the 
experiment  of  allowing  people  to 
arrange  their  own  beds,  and  lie  in 
them  after  their  own  fashion. 

M.  W.  MoaoBiDOB. 
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TRADUCIAJSriSM  AND  METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


Ik  the  number  of  the  "  XJniyersitj 
Magazine "  of  January  1879,  a 
writer,  whose  initials  were  A.  B., 
submitted  a  paper  entitled  ''The 
Soul  and  the  Theory  of  Evolution  " 
to  the  consideration  of  its  readers. 
That  our  views  of  the  soul  will 
require  a  reconsideration  must  have 
become  apparent  to  the  readers  of 
that  able  paper,  and  to  the  daily 
increasing  numbers  of  those  who 
regard  the  theory  of  evolution  as 
the  only  legitimate  explanation  of 
the  known  facts  of  physical  life. 
For  that  theory  embraces  in  one 
grand  and  universal  principle  the 
genesis  of  life ;  and  leaves  no  room 
for  any  sudden  and  arbitrary  in- 
terferences with  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  natural  laws.  Hence  the 
suggestion  that  the  same  principle 
must  hold  for  psychical  life. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  here 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view  some  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  the  author  of  the  paper  re- 
ferred to  arrived.  In  that  paper 
three  alternatives  are  presented  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  psychical 
with  the  physical  life. 

1.  That  the  soul  is  created  ex- 
pressly by  the  Deity  for  each  new 
body,  and  is  joined  to  it  at  or  pre- 
vious to  birth. 

2.  That  souls,  or  vital  principles, 
have  existed  from  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  and  have  passed  suc- 
cessively through  many  bodily 
forms,  being  released  from  an  or- 
ganisation at  its  dissolution  only  to 
enter  after  a  time  into  another  and 
newly  bom  creature. 

3.  That  the  germ,  or  breath,  of 


vital  power  is  inherited  from  the 
parents  in  like  manner  as  the 
bodily  germ  which  gives  rise  to  the 
organism. 

A.  B.  preferred  the  last  hypo- 
thesis; the  present  writer  sees 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  second 
is  the  more  probable  one.  And, 
clearly,  such  a  question  as  this 
demands,  from  its  importance,  a 
full  consideration  of  the  different 
opposing  theories  which  may  be 
brought  forward  to  reconcile  our 
conception  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul  with  the  more  modem  one  of 
the  law  of  evolution  of  physical 
life. 

The  first  alternative,  or  Creation- 
ism,  assumes  the  production  of 
souls  out  of  nothing,  at  the  caprice 
of  the  sexes,  and  in  total  disregard 
of  the  consequences.  It  was  there- 
fore dismissed  by  the  author  of  the 
paper  in  few  words,  a  dismissal 
with  which  most  wiQ  concur  who 
attach  any  importance  to  the  law  of 
continuity  in  nature. 

But  with  regard  to  the  other 
two  hypotheses  named  respectively 
Metempsychosis  or  Reincarnation, 
and  Traducianism,  the  same  objec- 
tions do  not  hold.  The  law  of 
heredity — as  indeed  also  the  law  of 
continuity  —  is  adduced  by  the 
advocates  of  both  in  support  of 
their  views.  The  struggle  for  ex- 
istence vrill  therefore  establish 
itself  between  these  two  opposing 
theories,  and  it  is  only  desirable 
that  in  this  case  as  in  others  the 
more  fit  should  survive.  But 
A.  B.  finds  in  the  facts  of  here- 
ditary transmission — the  very  facts 
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wliich  the  BeiDcamationist  adduces 
in  support  of  his  views,  an  argu- 
ment against  him. 

The  difference  between  these  two 
sets  of  views  as  bearing  upon  the 
theory  of  evolution  is,  that  on  the 
hjrpothesis  of  Traducianism  only  a 
limited  number  of  primitive  souls,or, 
as  A.  B.  has  it,  life  principles,  were 
originally  joined  to  the  lowest  forms 
of  life ;  afterwards  multiplying 
progressively  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
in  conjunction  and  pari  passu  with 
the  physical  development ;  while 
Beincamation,  though  postulating 
a  like  original  union  of  elementary 
souls  with  the  lowest  physical 
forms,  considers  that  these  grow  in- 
dividually and  develop  by  means 
of  a  succession  of  births  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  living  beings, 
acquiring  at  each  step  a  higher  and 
more  advanced  personality. 

There  is  no  more  than  a  differ- 
ence of  method  between  the  two 
hypotheses,  but  in  their  conse- 
quences they  differ  considerably 
and  importantly. 

The  argument  used  by  A.  B. 
against  reincarnation  is,  that  in 
order  to  explain  the  connection 
between  the  soul  and  the  body  the 
Beincamationist  supposes  that  the 
pre-existing  individuality  must  be 
joined  to  a  congenial  germ  bearing 
some  relation  to  its  antecedent 
acquisitions.  Hence  when  a  genius 
is  born  of  common-place  parents, 
he  points  to  the  fact  as  being  due 
to  the  individuality  of  the  spirit 
who  has  moulded  the  inherited 
germ  to  a  correspondence  with  his 
own  nature.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  confronted  with  appa- 
rently clear  cases  of  inheritance, 
he  is  obliged  to  admit  the  power 
of  hereditary  transmission  from  the 
parents.  Thus  he  would  seem  to 
hold  two  theories  antagonistic  to, 
and  exclusive  of  each  other,  one  or 
other  of  which  he  will  use  as  it  suits 
him.  "  Either,"  A.  B.  says,  "  the 
soul  entering  at  conception  moulds 


the  body  to  its  own  nature,  and 
then  inheritance  goes  for  nothing, 
and  genius  is  in  the  pre-existing 
soul,  or  the  germs  of  capacity  are 
inherited,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  an  individuality  entering 
from  without." 

This  argument  would  have  great 
force  if  the  two  theories  were 
actually  antagonistic,  and  excluded 
each  other.  But  the  reply  to  it  is 
easier  than  may  at  first  appear.  So 
far  from  being  antagonistic,  the 
two  theories  complement  each  oth^ 
and  merge  into  one.  It  is  not  a 
new  idea  to  those  who  have  given 
any  thought  to  the  facts  of  inherit- 
ance that  the  law  of  inheritance  is 
quite  as  much  a  problem  as  a  law. 
No  one  doubts  that  there  is  such  a 
law,  but  no  one  can,  with  any  pre- 
cision, define  its  action.  No  ade- 
quate theory  has  vet  explained  the 
anomalies,  and  the  constant  and 
minute  differences  of  its  action. 
No  one  can  define  the  limits  of 
variations  from  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law ;  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  perfectly  certain  that  there 
are  and  must  be  limits  to  these 
variations.  Thus,  idiocy,  by  affect- 
ing the  sexual  power,  limits  the 
indefinite  reproduction  of  degene- 
rate conditions  of  mind.  Thus, 
great  genius,  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
reproduces  its  like.  Yariatian, 
however,  seems  to  be  a  chief  con- 
dition of  inheritance.  No  child  is 
exactlv  like  its  parents,  and  there 
are  often  very  great  mental  diffe- 
rences between  the  children  of  the 
same  parents.  Hence  heredity 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  simple 
but  as  a  complex  law,  whatever 
theory  we  may  hold  as  to  its  action. 
If,  now,  the  soul  is  presumed  to 
have  any  individuality  at  all,  this 
individimlity  must  be  retained  after 
it  has  left  the  body,  whether  as  the 
result  of  one  life  or  of  many ;  and 
if  this  individuality  should  return 
to  receive  another  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced lesson  of  life   in  another 
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bodily  f oim,  it  must  count  for  some- 
tbing  in  the  complex  result.     It 
must  have  some  influence  upon  the 
resulting  combination  of  the  phy- 
sical acquisitions  of  the  race  and 
of  the  individual  acquisitions  of  the 
spirit   through  the  ages.     Hence 
tbe  result  must  be  due  to  a  compo- 
sition  of    forces    throughout    the 
whole  organisation ;   and  this  will 
allow  of  further  progressive  acqui- 
sitions in  connection  with  its  new 
life,  the  more  advanced  conditions 
of  the  world  at  the  time,  and  the 
greater  accumulation  of  experiences 
transmitted  in  the  cerebral  organi- 
sation of  the  infant.    Precisely  the 
same  thing  must  be  postulated  by 
Traducianism  for  the  imion  of  the 
new  soul-individuality  derived  from 
the  parents  with  the  physical  germ 
of  like  derivation,  save  that  in  this 
case  the  imion  with    matter  has 
been   continuous    throughout   the 
evolution  of  the  race,  and  conse- 
quently the  young  psychical  off- 
shoot   has    only  the    acquisitions 
secured   in    connection    with    the 
earthly  life  of  the  race.    Whether 
a  psychical    evolution    constantly 
ta&Dg  place  under  the  same  con- 
ditions is  likely  to  be  progressive  is 
a  question  which  will  be  discussed 
further  on.      Metempsychosis,  or 
Beincarnation,  infers,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  evolutionary  process 
taking  place  on  earth,  a  comple- 
mentary process  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, to  which  the  earthly  one  is 
again  complementary,  and  so  on, 
the  evolution  of  the  race  taking 
place  under  the  known  conditions 
of  earth  and  the  inferred  ones  of  a 
spiritual  world  or  future  state. 

As  is  seen,  there  is  nothing  in 
either  Traducianism  or  Metem- 
psychosis which  is  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  while  there  is 
also  no  direct  evidence  in  favour  of 
either.  If  the  results  of  inherit- 
ance were  uniform,  there  would 
seem  to  be  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of    Traducianism,    though 


Eeincamationists  could  still  invoke 
the  general  similarities  of  the 
mind  and  the  similarity  in  the  cir- 
ctunstances  of  development ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  variation  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  The  Tra- 
ducianist  need  not  be  an  evolu- 
tionist unless  he  accepts  as  all-suffi- 
cient the  different  principles  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  process  of  earthly 
evolution.  The  Beincamationist  is 
perforce  an  evolutionist,  for  he  pos- 
tulates a  progressive  evolution  in 
two  worlds  in  lieu  of  one.  Hence 
much  will  depend  on  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  question  whether  pro- 
gress is  more  likely  to  occur  when 
the  conditions  which  favour  varia- 
tion are  furnished  by  two  different 
modes  of  existence  than  when  all 
the  conditions  are  supplied  by  only 
one  mode,  and  are  hence  very 
similar.  Traducianism  throws  upon 
physical  evolution  the  whole  burden 
of  working  out  its  problem ; 
whereas  Eeincarnation  seems  to 
lighten  its  difficulties.  A  most 
difficult  point  in  earthly  evolution 
is  how  to  accotmt  for  the  variations 
admittedly  occurring ;  for  Natural 
Selection  cannot  initiate  variations, 
but  can  only  eliminate  those  which 
are  unfavourable,  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  hereditary  transmission 
of  the  favourable  ones. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  remarked  in 
his  "Descent  of  Man"  (2nd  ed., 
pp.  44  and  62,  1879)  that  some 
efficient  causes  must  exist  which 
have  produced  the  variations,  and 
that  these  are  related  much  more 
closely  to  the  constitution  of  the 
varying  organism  than  to  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  subjected ; 
and  Dr.  Alleyne  Nicholson  observes 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Biology,  p.  139 :  "  The  origin^ 
therefoire,  of  variations  is  not  eluci- 
dated in  any  way  by  the  doctrine 
of  Natural  Selection,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  the 
variability  of  the  individuals  of  a 
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species  depends  upon  some  internal 
law  with  which  we  are  not  as  yet 
acquainted.  It  thus  remains  open 
for  us  to  believe  that  the  law 
which  gives  rise  to  variations  is  in 
every  way  a  more  important  one 
than  that  imder  which  they  are 
simply  preserved." 

Ih^ucianism  when  coupled  with 
the  theory  of  evolution  must  there- 
fore in  some  way  be  competent  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  these 
variations,  when,  throughout  the 
evolution  of  organic  forms,  the 
primal  fact  of  the  variations  upon 
which  the  theory  of  evolution  has 
been  framed  has  taken  place  in  con- 
nection with  constantly  renewed 
intelligences  which  have  never  left 
the  eajrthly  scene  of  their  develop- 
ment. Hence  A.  B.,  speaking  in 
favour  of  Traducianism,  observes  : 
"  Thus,  although  every  newly  bom 
individual  comes  into  life  with 
good  and  evU  tendencies,  yet,  as 
in  every  case  it  must  gain  some 
experience,  and  move  at  least  in 
some  degree  in  the  right  direction 
(since  otherwise  it  would  soon 
cease  to  exist),  it  must^  at  the  end 
of  life,  have  gained  something  in 
its  passage  through  the  world." 
And  further  on  he  remarks  that 
here  alone  can  the  motive  power  of 
variation  be  found. 

Solely  from  terrestrial  evolution 
must  we  therefore  expect  all  the 
progress  which  has  occurred.  But 
what  has  caused  the  progressive 
impulse  of  variations  ?  Obviously 
the  varying  conditions  of  existence 
can  alone  be  considered  adequate 
to  call  forth  the  adaptations  of  all 
kinds  which  result  in  variations. 
If  our  progress  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  natural  process  of  evo- 
lution, we  cannot  imagine  a  more 
efficient  cause  than  this ;  yet  there 
are  very  many  variations  which 
cannot  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
ditions known  to  us.  It  is  at  this 
jimcture  that  a  combination  of  the 
parents'  souls,  or  life  principles,  is 


deemed  to  supply  the  cause  of 
progressive  variations.  Some  mo- 
tion in  the  right  direction  mfust 
occur.  Nevertheless  the  conditions 
are  the  same  for  the  procreated 
souls  as  for  the  procreators.  It 
seems  also  probable  that  the  far 
greaier  motion  would  be  in  ihe 
wrong  direction,  and  this  being 
transmitted  likewise  would  out- 
balance the  first.  Furthermore,  if 
in  every  case  some  motion  in  the 
right  direction  must  occur,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find,  as  is 
actually  the  case,  that  some  nations 
and  some  savage  tribes  have 
remained  stationary  for  enormous 
periods  of  time. 

Eeincamation,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  far  from  assuming  a  new 
and  derived  individuality  which 
has  to  adapt  itself  suddenly  to 
certain  new  conditions  of  existence, 
assumes  one  which  has  been  adi^t- 
ing  itself  integrally  to  its  conditions 
in  two  different  modes  of  existence, 
and  has  been  through  the  ages 
extending  its  powers  in  correspon- 
dence witii  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  power  of  physical  evolution  to 
solve  its  problem  from  the  Tradu- 
cianist  point  of  view,  that  in  which 
Traducianism  seems  most  unaccept- 
able is  in  the  character  of  ihe 
immortality  it  has  to  offer. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  metem- 
psychosis leads  us  to  consider  the 
evolution  of  life  upon  our  planet 
from  two  points  of  view — ^that  of 
the  unseen  world,  and  that  of  the 
seen.  Hence  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant action  and  reaction  between 
the  two  worlds,  and  between  the 
individual  who  develops  in  two 
conditions  of  existence  and  the 
race,  as  a  whole,  of  which  he  forms 

gart.  The  individual  brinfifs  into 
fe  all  his  previous  acquisitions  in 
the  two  modes  of  existence,  while 
the  race  supplies  the  physical 
acquisitions  which  it  has  been  con- 
tinuously perfecting  through  the 
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ages.  The  principle  of  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  racial  and  indi- 
vidual ac<^msitions  of  experience 
thus  working  throughout  the  whole 
scale  of  living  beings,  seems  to  ac- 
<x>rd  better  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  evolution,  and  to  yield  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  theory  of 
descent,  whose  present  materiabstic 
aspect  it  helps  to  spiritualise. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  found  to  ex- 
plain the  moral  anomalies  of  our 
world  as  no  other  can,  and  to  act 
as  a  moral  lever  bj  showing  that 
we  have  a  direct  interest  in  im- 
proving all  the  conditions  of  our 
world  and  race.* 

As  a  contrast  to  this  view,  A.  B. 
presents  that  of  the  derivation  of 
the  soul  from  the  parents  in  the 
shape  of  a  germ  or  breath.  The 
laws  which  apply  to  matter  are, 
according  to  this  view,  applicable 
to  mind.  The  body  grows  and 
supplies  a  germ  which  develops 
into  an  independent  organism. 
Similarly  the  soul  is  originally 
a  double  germ,  contributed  by 
both  parents,  which  develops 
into  a  full-grown  soul.  The 
analogy  is  complete,  and  the  con- 
ception simple.  It  only  remains 
to  inquire  whether  it  will  stand  the 
test  of  the  most  obvious  objections. 
Since  our  souls  are  derived  from 
our  parents,  they  must  have  been 
thrown  off,  so  to  speak,  from  their 
souls — that  is,  like  has  produced 
like.  And  as  the  analogy  with 
matter  is  complete,  the  soul  is,  like 
the  physical  organisation,  derived 
from  the  lowest  forms.  The  lowest 
forms  to  which  organic  evolution 
takes  us,  passing  through  all  inter- 
mediate stages  on  our  way  down- 
wards, are  such  microscopical  jelly 
specks  as  Protamcebss,  Polythal- 
amia,  &c.  These  are,  therefore, 
our  Ixue  psychical  parents,  as  they 
are  our  physical  ones.     And  A.  B. 


has  admitted  that  the  whole  series 
of  living  beings  is  immortal.     The 
ProtamoBba,  therefore,  after  divid- 
ing its  substance  and  elementary 
soul  into  two  parts,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently prepared    in  the    present 
life  to  continue  its  onward  progress 
in  another  world.      Of  these  little 
beings     there    must     have    been 
myriads  on  myriads  since  the  com- 
mencement of  life  upon  the  globe 
until  the  present  time.      Similarly 
with  all  the  organic  forms  up  to 
man.     They   have  all    lived  once 
upon  the  earth,  and  passed  on  to 
the  spirit-world  never  to  return. 
The  vegetable  and  the  animal  king- 
doms, including  man,  are  therefore 
for  the  most  part  all  in  the  spirit- 
world.     This  will  necessitate  our 
assuming,  not  only  that  there  are 
inconceivably    vast    capacities    of 
progress  in  that  future  state,  but 
also  that  the  nature  of  the  progress 
or  the  condition  of  things  there,  is 
wholly  independent  of  that  which 
we  know  here.      Here  the  race  has 
required  millions  of  years  to  work 
itself  up,  without  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, to  the  very  relative  degree 
of  perfection  it  has  attained.  There 
any  earthly  preparation  of   what- 
ever degree  is  sufficient  as  a  pre- 
paration for  eternity.    And  all  this 
laborious  process  of  development 
which  has  been  taking  place  as  re- 
gards the  race  only  serves  to  supply 
denizens  of  different  degrees  to  the 
spirit- world.     Plants  and  animals, 
savages,   apes,  idiots,  and    clever 
men  have  each  and  all  been  pre- 
pared on  earth,  and  in  a  portion  of 
time  which  is  to  eternity  far  less 
than  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the 
ocean.      Evolution  complemented 
in  this  way  becomes,  if  possible, 
still  more    unintelligible.      What 
can  be  the  nature  of  the  needs  of 
that  future  world  for  such  a  pro- 
cess on  earth?      It  must  not  be 


*  This  oonoeption  has  been  more  fnllj  referred  to  by  the  writer  in  an  essay  of  his  on 
'*  Spiritoal  Erolntion,"  published  by  Tr&bner. 
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lost  sight  of  also  that,  acoording 
to  this  view,  the  earlier  souls 
paid  the  penalty  of  our  present 
advanced  condition.  They  had 
not  the  advantages  which  we 
have,  thanks  to  the  laborious 
process  of  evolution  in  the  race. 
They  lived  in  ages  of  the  world 
when  the  conditions  of  life  were 
more  wretched  than  now.  Doubt- 
less compensations  may  be  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  other  world.  Our 
immediate  ape-like  ancestor  may 
either  be  compensated  by  a  more 
rapid  promotion  in  that  world,  or, 
if  remaining  stationary,  may  be 
&iVoured  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  the  most  delicious 
frmts.  But,  surely,  this  is  not  the 
way  in  whidi  a  psychical  comple- 
ment to  the  theory  of  evolution  can 
be  found.  If  we  are  to  take  that 
theory  for  our  guide  we  must 
postulate  a  complementary  process 
in  any  assumed  spirit  world  to  the 
process  which  has  taken  place  on 
earth.  And  if  a  complementary 
process  is  assumed,  the  same  need 
which  once  existed  of  inhabiting 
the  earth  will  occur  again,  or  the 
first  could  not  with  any  intelligible 
meaning  be  a  necessary  step  in  the 
process.  Whatever  theory  we  may 
hold  of  the  genesis  of  the  mind,  its 
progress  in  the  race  is  rendered 
obvious  enough  by  the  process  <A 
evolution.  Are  we  to  assume  a 
different  method  of  progress  for  the 
individual  mind  tbian  that  which 
has  been  manifested  in  the  race? 
If  so,  on  what  grounds  can  we 
asstune  this?  and  what  is  that 
other  progress  ? 

Another  objection  to  Traducian- 
ism  is  suggested  by  the  facts  of 
embryology.  The  physiological 
elements  which,  bv  their  inter- 
penetration  and  fusion,  prepare  the 
way  for  the  evolution  of  the 
embryo  under  favourable  con- 
ditions are  two  simple  cells. 
Whether  cells  have  souls  of  their 
own  or  not,  is  a  question  which 


Professor  Haeckel  decides  in  the 
affirmative.  He,  however,  gives  this 
name  to  the  sum  of  the  propertaes 
of  the  cell.  Many  of  tne  lowest 
forms  of  life  are  likewise  cells. 
The  impregnated  cell  divides  first 
into  two,  then  into  four,  eight,  six- 
teen, thirty-two  and  more  cells  by 
a  process  of  differentiation,  which 
at  length  results  in  definite  and 
recognisable  structure.  Now,  if 
cells  have  souls  of  their  own,  and 
they  certainly  are  living,  these  are 
clearly  not  the  souls  of  the  parent 
organisms,  for  these  are  the  proper 
souls  of  the  ceUs :  thev  reauire  and 
retain  them,  and  each  cell  in  the 
body  is  animated  like  them.  When 
cells  sub-divide,  as  pointed  out 
above,  each  of  Uie  numerous  ceUs 
is  organised  like  the  first.  If, 
therefore,  the  embryo  has  a  soul, 
it  must  exist  over  and  above  the 
little  conglomeration  of  cells  which 
it  rules  over.  Indeed,  Claude 
Bernard  insists  in  his  works  on  the 
conception  that  modem  physiology 
must  see  in  the  organi^p  a  universe 
of  cells,  bathed  in  an  internal 
medium,  and  presided  over,  so  to 
speak,  or  animated  by  a  vital 
power.  The  rudimentary  offshoot 
of  the  full-grown  souls  of  the 
parents  which  the  Traducianist 
assumes  is  therefore  not  the  cell 
soul,  but  must  be  an  independent 
psychical  entity  influencing  with 
its  vital  power  the  definite  evolu- 
tion of  the  embryo.  Can  particles 
of  souls  effect  that  which  presum- 
ably a  full-grown  soul  is  required 
to  effect?  The  analogy  with 
matter  may  perhaps  be  here  in- 
voked, and  it  may  be  said  that 
since  a  rudimentary  cell  develops 
into  an  embryo,  the  same  may  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  a  rudimen- 
tary soul.  But  is  the  analogy 
valid  in  this  case  ?  The  question 
is  as  to  power.  Has  matter,  as 
matter,  the  power  of  developing  in 
this  way  ?  All  those  who  are  not 
materiaJists    deny  to  matter  any 
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inlieTezit   power,   and    ascribe  the 
stmctural  energy  to  a  vital  power 
which,  though  manifesting  itself  in 
connection   with  matter,  does  not 
proceed  from  it.     For  us,  therefore, 
who  discuss  the  mode  of  the  soul's 
genesis,  there  is  no  analogy.     If  the 
soul  were  no  more  than  vital  force, 
as  A.B.  seems  to  think,   it  would 
be  conceivable  that  a  part  could 
represent    the  whole,  for  then  it 
would   be   a  definite   quantity  of 
energy  employed  to  do  a  dennite 
quantity  of  work;    but  for  those 
who  regard  the  soul  as  in  any  sense 
an  emanation  from  a  Divine  mind, 
the  view  of  our  psychical  derivation 
from  our  parents  will  seem  insuf- 
ficient in  this  case,  as  in  others, 
and  will  appear  to  allow  too  much 
to  the  materialists.     In  the  cases 
cited  by  A.B.*  the  physical  position 
of  the  ova  is  deemed  to  determine 
the    character  of  the  ego    in  an 
absolute  manner.     But  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  physical  conditions 
are  the  only  ones  which  determine 
the  ego  of  the  individual,  we  shall 
arrive  at  curious  conclusions.     The 
materialist  will  more  than  ever  see 
in  matter  the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  terrestrial  life,  and  will  see 
no  need  to  assume  an  independent 
entity  which  can  lend  no  power  of 
its  own  to  the  mechanism  of  its 
production ;  an  entity  so  thoroughly 
dependent  on  matter,  that  even  in 
its  origination  matter  has  virtually 
been    its     creator.      Matter    has 
determined  its  feelings,  emotions, 
aspirations,  reason,   and    all.     It 
will  more  than  ever  be  necessary 
to  assume  a  locality  of  supreme 
reward  where  it  may  at  length  be 
free  of    the    almighty    power   of 
matter,  if    haply   a  locality  any- 
where   can     be    assimied    where 
matter  of  any  degree  of  tenuity 
no  longer  is  almighty,  and  where 
at  length  immateruuity  reigns  alone 
and  supreme.    It  may  be  also  that 


many  of  us,  however  fond  we  may 
be  of  our  parents,  may  feel  a  re- 
pugnance to  the  consideration  that 
we  are  but  secretions  of  their  minds ; 
and  our  sense  of  dignity  may  revolt 
at  the  bare  idea  that  our  progress 
has  been  done  for  us  and  not  by 
us.  Metempsychosis,  or  reincarna- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  suggests 
that  we  are  in  no  sense  the  creators 
of  our  children,  but  that  we  only 
furnish  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions in  which  their  evolution  is 
possible.  Our  connection  with 
them  is  the  general  one  of  an 
evolving  humanity  with  the  units 
of  all  its  parts,  and  the  particular 
one  of  our  affinity  with  them  in 
our  present  existence  and  in  others, 
by  ties  of  affection  and  by  the 
similarities  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  natures.  The  connection  is 
therefore  more  spiritual  than 
material. 

The  facts  of  inheritance  again 
do  not  seem  to  the  present  writer 
to  be  as  favourable  to  the  Tradu- 
cianist  theory  as  A.  B.  seems  to 
think.  Much  will  depend  in  this 
case  also  on  our  point  of  view. 

He  says :  "  To  the  evolutionist, 
on  the  contrary,  who  considers  that 
the  bodily  organs  have  been  deve- 
loped pari  passu  with  the  musical 
or  mathematical  soul  from  power 
accumulated  during  past  genera- 
tions, such  apparently  spontaneous 
developments  of  genius  present  no 
real  difficulty.  Every  student  of 
nature  knows  how  complicated  are 
the  &ctors  involved  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  simplest  physical 
facts ;  and  in  a  human  being,  the 
descendant  of  countless  generations 
of  ancestors,  and  inheriting  germs 
of  almost  infinite  varieties  of  capa- 
city in  different  degree,  we  cannot 
expect  to  trace  the  source  of  all 
effects,  any  more  than  we  can 
explain  the  curious  strength  of 
atavism  which  causes  a  slaty-blue 


*  See  p.  5  of  his  paper. 
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pigeon  to  appear  occasionaUj  as 
the  offspring  of  breeds  haying  in 
them  no  trace  of  this  type  of  bird. 
This  would  appear  like  a  new  crea- 
tion if  we  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  original  blue  rock-pigeon  from 
which  the  various  breeds  have 
descended ;  and,  if  we  were  equally 
informed  as  to  the  original  stock 
and  various  developments  of  the 
human  race,  many  apparently  new 
varieties  might  doubtless  be  traced 
to  their  natural  starting  point. 
Neither  must  we  forget  that  two 
natures  are  blended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  every  living  being,  and  that 
previous  to  experience  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  predict  what  neutralising 
or  strengthening  effects  may  thus 
be  produced,  as  it  is  to  foresee  the 
nature  of  the  reaction  of  certain 
chemicals  which  have  never  before 
been  tested." 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  know 
the  cause  of  variations  in  mental 
character,  but  this  is  a  powerful 
reason  for  ascribing  it  to  deriva- 
tion from  the  parents.  For  the 
analogy  with  matter  meets  us  here 
again.  As  certain  chemicals  which 
have  never  before  been  tested  offer 
unexpected  reactions,  so  the  combi- 
nations of  particles  of  souls  in 
certain  proportions  may  yield  un- 
expected results.  In  the  instance 
previously  cited  of  the  mathema- 
tical genius  who  is  bom  of  common- 
place parents,  we  must  assume  that 
a  capacity  for  abstract  reasoning 
existed  in  an  unconscious  form  in 
the  minds  of  the  parents,  or,  .that 
it  arose  in  the  child  by  a  combina- 
tion of  wholly  unlike  mental  pro- 
perties. But  these  psycho-chemical 
combinations,  determined  by  such 
capricious  laws,  may  give  to  one 
child  the  nature  of  an  idiot  and  to 
another  that  of  a  genius.  Their 
results  can  never  be  uniform.  Our 
origination,  as  independent  souls, 
is  consequently  left  to  chance. 
Some  will  be  especially  favoured, 
others     remarkably     un&.youred. 


But,  as  before  observed,  there  may 
be  methods  of  compensation  in  a 
future  existence  which  may  set  all 
this  right.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
desirable  to  know  what  these  are, 
but,  for  the  present  at  least,  we 
must  rest  contented  with  the  idea 
that  we  have  here  a  complete 
analogy  with  what  occurs  in  the 
realm  of  matter.  Indeed,  the  ana- 
logy with  matter  seems  throughout 
so  great  in  this  theory  that  it 
becomes  difficult  to  realise  any 
groimd  of  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind ;  and  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  at  death  this 
analogy  ceases.  For  the  vital  force 
which  is  the  soul,  and  has  been 
throughout  the  evolution  of  organic 
forms,  linked  with  the  other  mate- 
rial forces,  is  the  single  exception 
to  their  correlation,  and  retains  an 
inconvertible  existence  after  death. 
One  is  driven  to  expect,  as  the 
materialists  certainly  do,  that  this 
force,  if  it  exists,  will  be<x>me  dissi- 
pated like  the  rest  and  assume 
other  modes. 

However  much  we  may  admire 
the  theory  of  descent,  or  the 
monistic  principle  which  some 
have  sought  to  build  upon  it, 
we  need  not  for  this  reason 
identify  mind  with  matter,  but 
may  recognise  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  never  found  apart,  and 
act  and  react  upon  each  other, 
a  reconciling  principle  which  will 
leave  to  each  its  sphere  of  action, 
notwithstanding  their  rntinaate 
connection.  Our  conceptions  of 
Mind,  as  integrally  retaining  its 
individuality,  and  Matter  and 
Force,  ais  having  no  individuality 
and  constantly  transforming, 
would  seem  to  establish  a  radical 
distinction  between  them,  though 
existing  together  in  Nature.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  the  preponderance  to 
either,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  we  may  assume.  We  may 
take    either    half    to  explain  the 
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whole,  but  the  result  will  be  a 
partial  theory,  which  will  fail  in 
one  or  other  respect.  It  will 
either  fajl  to  satisfy  the  facts  of 
our  cougciousness,  or '  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  more 
developed  reason.  Fortified  by 
these  oonsiderationB,  we  can  as 
psychologists  admit  no  amdogy 
between  mind  and  matter,  thougn 
as  partisans  of  physical  science 
we  must  insist  upon  their  inter- 
action. Should  any  analogy  be 
onoe  admitted,  we  should  be  irre- 
flistibly  impelled  to  carry  this 
analogy  so  far  as  to  imply  equiva- 
lence, and  matter  and  mind  would 
be  convertible  terms.  Our  souls 
would  appear  as  mere  by-products 
of  the  physical  evolution  of  the  race, 
the  psychic  force — ^force  being  "  the 
only  fact  which  we  can  recognise  " 
— would  transform  itself  into  some 
other  force  or  forces,  and  the 
deification  of  matter  would  be 
complete.  Should  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  refuse  to  admit  the 
interaction  of  matter  and  mind 
in  the  widest  sense,  the  innu- 
merable facts  drawn  £rom  so  many 
sciences,  which  iaxita  all  go  to  prove 
this  interaction,  would  have  to  be 
disregarded  in  favour  of  theories 
which  cannot  be  sustained.  What 
we  require  therefore  is  a  doctrine 
which  will  combine  these  our 
conceptions  in  one  single  prin- 
ciple, without  detracting  anything 
from  matter  or  mind.  Metem- 
psychosis or  reincarnation  offers 
such  a  principle.  It  gives  to  the 
process  of  evolution  an  intelli- 
gible meaning,  and  to  us  some 
insight  into  our  future  existence 
bj  file  conception  of  the  comple- 
mentary process  which  must  take 
place  there.  It  opens  up  a  defi- 
nite view  of  the  progress  admit- 
tedly occurring,  a  progress  which 
will  extend  our  mental  and  moral 
powers  with  every  successive 
acquisition  of  experience.  The 
backward  condition  of  the  savage, 


the  helplessness  of  the  idiot,  the 
apparent  injustice  of  the  diffe- 
rences in  mental  character,  thus 
obtain  a  solution  which  is  quite 
unattainable  in  any  other  way. 
By  showing  that  the  evolution  of 
the  individual  takes  place  in  two 
worlds,  and  that  there  must  hence 
be  a  constant  interaction  between 
the  acquisitions  of  the  race  and 
those  of  the  individual,  it  throws 
light  on  the  problem  of  heredity  and 
suggests  a  two-fold  law  of  varia- 
tion with  limitation,  ensuring  in 
the  long  run  the  same  progress  for 
all.  The  physical  evolution  of  the 
race  is  seen  to  transmit  a  physical 
inheritance  expressed  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  material  mole- 
cules of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  general  organisation;  while 
the  spiritual  evolution  of  the 
individual  supplies  the  intelli- 
gent motive  power  of  the  varia- 
tions which  matter  alone  could 
not  yield.  Thus  matter  and 
mind  interact  without  ever  merg- 
ing into  the  same  substance.  It 
is  through  the  interaction  of 
these  two  factors  that  progress 
becomes  secured  for  the  race  as  a 
whole.  The  physical  inheritance 
supplies  the  equilibrating  or  cen- 
tripetal influence,  while  the  indi- 
vidual acquisitions  provide  the 
living  or  centrifugal  force  of  vari- 
ability. And,  more  than  this:  the 
progress  of  the  race  and  that  of  the 
individual  being  inseparable,  the 
racial  must  overcome  the  individual 
progress.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  understand  the  extraordinary 
fiict  in  heredity  that  highly  diver- 
gent variations  always  tend  to  return 
to  the  primary  order  from  which 
the  divergence  was  manifested. 
By  seizing  upon  spontaneous  varia- 
tions, artificial  selection  can,  to 
some  extent,  perpetuate  the  same 
and  promote  further  deviation  from 
the  normal  standard.  This  is  done 
by  carefully  furnishing  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  variation  ;  but  so 
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soon  as  these  are  not  artificiallj 
supplied  and  enhanced,  the  natural 
impulse  to  return  to  the  normal 
standard  sets  in,  and  variations  re- 
sume the  original  type.  There  is 
likewise  a  power  manifested  in 
the  process  of  evolution  which  en- 
sures the  non-deterioration  of  life. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  is  done 
by  civilisation  to  promote  the  sur- 
vival of  the  unfit*  and  the  trans- 
mitted diseases  of  all  kinds,  the 
race,  as  a  whole,  continues  to 
evolve  progressively,  both  intellec- 
tually and  morally.  These  facts 
suggest  the  conception  of  a  pre- 
determined order  in  the  evolution 
of  life,  which  is  not  to  be  explained 
in  any  sufficient  manner  by  a  theory 
of  organic  units  or  hereditary  gem- 
mules. 

Materialistic  evolution,  with 
which  it  is  difficult  not  to  identify 
the  Traducianist  theory,  fails  to 
supply  likewise  any  grounds  for 
moral  action.  What  reasons  have 
we,  if  we  admit  this  theory,  for 
furthering  the  advancement  of  our 
earth  and  our  fellows?  None  of 
any  significance.  The  earth  we 
leave  behind  us,  to  pass  on  to  a 
shadowy  world,  where  any  kind  of 
earthly  preparation  is  esteemed  a 
sufficient  passport  for  admittance 
into  a  realm  of  purer  and  higher 
joys.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  un- 
gracious to  refuse  an  immortality 
of  so  alluring  a  kind,  one  that  has 
no  weary  round  and  no  forgetful- 
ness;  but,  independently  of  its 
very  indefinite  character,  there  are 
various  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  acceptance  which  may  perhaps 
not  have  occurred  to  the  advocates 
of  Traduoianism.  That  of  the 
separate  immortal  existence  of  all 
the  living  beings  who  may  ever 
have  appeared  on  the  scene  of 
earthly  life,  from  the  lowest  forms 
up  to  the  highest,  has  been  referred 
to.     Add  to  this  that  most  of  us 


feel  convinced  that  the  other 
worlds  in  space  are,  like  ours, 
freighted  with  living  beings  who, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose,  have 
not  appeared  there  by  means  of  any 
unnatural  laws,  but  have  been 
evolved  in  those  globes  by  nieans 
of  natural  processes  of  evolution 
determined  by  the  different  condi- 
tions of  each  world.  If  Tradu- 
oianism were  correct,  analogy 
would  compel  us  to  suppose  that 
their  minds  had  originated  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  us,  that  is, 
by  derivation  from  the  parents. 
We  would  thus  have  the  interstellar 
spaces  crowded  with  all  the  im- 
mortal beings  that  had  ever 
appeared,  not  only  on  our  world, 
but  also  on  all  the  rest.  This  diffi- 
culty might  perhaps  be  set  aside, 
for  it  might  be  said  that  we  could 
not  tell  how  small  a  space  would 
be  occupied  by  them,  or  that 
they  might  be  like  mathematical 
points  occupying  no  space.  But 
what  could  then  be  their  conditions 
of  existence  and  progress  ?  Would 
there  be,  under  these  conditions,  a 
scheme  of  spiritual  evolution  in 
the  interstellar  spaces  capable  of 
supplementing  with  advantage  that 
of  our  earth?  For  their  intellec- 
tual activities  would  require, 
besides  the  space,  if  any,  which 
they  themselves  occupied,  further 
space  in  which  to  exert  those  acti- 
vities, and  in  which  they  might  be 
stimulated  into  action.  If,  unpre- 
pared to  defend  these  conclusions, 
we  were  to  postulate  a  comple- 
mentary process  of  evolution  in 
other  worlds,  we  should  be  met 
by  the  difficulty  that  this  would 
amount  to  a  reincarnation  in  those 
worlds.  And  since  in  those  other 
worlds,  as  on  the  earth,  every 
embryo  has  a  normal  mind  at- 
tached to  it  which  has  been 
derived  from  the  parents,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  tihe  reincarnating 


•  See  W.  B.  Greg's  "Enigmas  of  life,"  p.  89. 
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spirit  to  onst  the  normal  possessor 
from  his  tenement  in  order  to  take 
liis  place.  Other  objections  pre- 
sent themselves  to  this  plan.  We 
should  leave  far  behind  us  all  the 
associations  we  had  formed  in 
relation  to  our  earth,  and  probably 
aJso  we  should  thus  detach  our- 
selves from  all  that  we  had  held 
dear  in  regard  to  our  friends  and 
relations. 

The  law  of  oontinuitj  re  |uires, 
moreover,  that  since  matter  and 
mind  have  developed  pa/ri  passuj 
the  mind  should  bear  an  exact 
proportion  to  the  grade  which 
matter  maj  have  reached  in  every 
particular  case ;  and  hence  that  if 
this  law  is  accepted  as  a  law  of 
nature,  we  cannot  arbitrarily  dear 
the  space  between  a  certain  grade 
of  existence  and  a  different  one. 
If  then  the  lowest  forms  of  life 
have  minds  of  whatever  degree,  we 
know  of  no  other  progress  for 
them  than  that  of  evolution,  in 
subjection  to  the  law  of  continuity 
and  all  the  conditions  \mder  which 
they  have  come  to  be  what  they 
are^  Any  scheme  of  immortaUiJ 
can  consequently  only  be  comple- 
mentary to  the  material  conditions 
with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
and  in  this  way  would  seem  to 
involve  the  least  number  of 
assumptions.  However  this  may 
be,  space  does  not  allow  of  the 
raisiiig  of  further  objections  to 
Traducianism.  There  remains  only 
to  reply  to  some  objections  to  rein- 
canuttion  which  are  briefly  referred 
to  by  A.  B.  at  the  close  of  his 
article,  but  which  are  probably 
those  that  have  the  most  weight 
with  the  generality  of  minds  in 
relation  to  this  theory. 

1.  Beincamation  requires  that 
^Hhe  old  weary  round  should  be 
trodden  again  and  again."  Pro- 
bably this  idea  arises  from  the 
failure  to  realise  the  comple- 
mentary process  which  must  take 
place  in  a  future  state  and  which 


will  only  allow  of  our  returning  to 
this  world,  when,  through  the 
progress  which  has  been  taking 
place,  it  has  assumed  a  different 
and  more  advanced  aspect.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  somewhat  fastidious 
objection  for  evolutionists  to  raise, 
since  all  evolution  shows  that  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  gradual. 

2.  "  The  happy  reminiscences  of 
our  life  (which  always  outlive  the 
unhappy  ones,  because  we  are  con- 
stantly recalling  them)  pass  from 
us  when  we  go  on  to  another." 
This  is  scarcely  an  objection,  because 
even  in  this  life  reminiscences  are 
not  ineffaceable,  and  are  expunged 
by  those  of  a  newer  and  still 
happier  kind.  The  loss  of  memory 
of  pre-existence  is  probably  due  tc> 
our  temporary  connection  with 
gross  matter;  and  what  is  lost  in 
memory  may  be  gained  in  grade. 

3.  Beincamation  "  harrows  the 
imfortunate  mother  with  the 
thought  that  her  newly-born  child 
is  not  a  part  of  her,  but  a  strange 
wandering  soul,  which  has  taken 
up  its  abode  in  the  body  she  has 
borne  with  so  much  pain."  The 
reply  to  this  has  been  anticipated 
by  iiie  consideration  that  our  con- 
nection with  our  children  is  more 
spiritual  than  material,  and  that 
they  have  two  grounds  of  con- 
nection with  us,  a  general  and  a 
particular  one.  The  words  a 
''  strange  wandering  soul "  arise, 
therefore,  from  a  misconception. 

4.  "Metempsychosis  has  inevit- 
ably led  to  a  doctrine  of  Nirvana 
and  a  longing  for  annihilation." 
Professor  Knight  has  pointed  out 
in  his  able  paper  on  the  "  Doctrine 
of  Metempsychosis "  (Fortnightly 
Beview,  Sept.  1878)  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Nirvana  or  annihilation 
was  temperamental  with  the  Hin- 
dus, as  can  well  be  believed.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
doctrine  that  in  modem  Europe 
points  to  annihilation. 

The  objections  to  Traducianism 
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in  the  foregoing  article  have  been 
made  from  the  Eeincamationist 
point  of  view.  Should  they  have 
no  other  effect — ^the  connection  of 
the  soul  with  the  physical  organisa- 
tion being  so  obscure — ^than  that 
of  inducing  Traducianists  to  bring 


forward  further  arguments  in 
favour  of  their  yiews,  or  further 
objections  to  Beincamation,  there 
will  still  have  been  something 
gained  in  the  direction  of  forming 
tiie  most  rational  hypothesis  we 
can  of  our  immortality. 

J.  P.  R 
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TOO    RED    A    DAWN. 

Bt   MabsIi    Collibts,  Author  of   "An  Innocent  Sinner,"  ''In  this 

World,"  "Our  Bohemia,"  Ac. 

Bise  in  the  Eastern  sky  soft  roay  plnmei 

Jnst  as  the  snn,  the  king,  sits  on  his  throne ; 

Conld  rioher  splendoor  of  a  day  be  known 
Than  this  which  heaven  so  ferridly  iUomes  P 
Too  red  a  dawn  ! — ^haye  ye  not  heard  that  glooms 

Do  lie  in  wait  behind  that  treaoheroos  sons ; 

Where  on  mist-maidens  of  the  mom  is  thrown 
That  pnrple  robe,  storm  nears  and  thnnder  booms. 

Long  time  'twill  be  before  this  day  grows  olear, 
And  all  the  snroharged  passion  shall  be  spent ; 

That  sky  mnst  first  let  faU  fall  many  a  tear, 
Its  crimson  beauty,  ah,  so  sorely  rent ; 

Bnt  tronble  onoe  o'erjMssed,  the  noon-day  sphere 
From  the  purged  air  gains  added  ornament. 


Chaftbr  I. 

A  Dm  winter  afternoon  in  London : 
the  last  faint  ray  of  sunshine  was 
ahnost  conquered  by  the  frost,  and 
the  fog  hung  heavily  around. 

A  gentleman  and  a  lady  got  out 
of  a  carriage  and  entered  a  large 
home  dose  to  Kensington  Oar- 
dens  ;  the  carriage  drove  away  to 
the  stables,  for  its  owners  were 
now  at  their  own  door. 

These  two  people — Oerald  and 
Bertha  Hamerton — Clovers  of  some 
eighteen  years*  standing,  passed 
aim  in  arm,  out  of  the  chillj  at- 
mosphere, into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  houses  in  London ;  and 
that  house  was  their  home.  These 
were  what  we  call  fortunate  peo- 
ple; their  lives  were  full  of  the 
nixuiy  of  wealth,  of  the  colour  of 
art,  of  the  charm  of  love.  They 
knew  of  no  unhappiness,  of  no  dis- 
cords, of  no  want  within  their  own 
home.  Everything  which  imme- 
diately surround^  them  was 
softened  bj  their  own  atmosphere, 
an  atmosphere  made  charming  by 


good  breeding,  good  taste,  and 
warm  hearts.  The  house  they 
lived  in  was  so  full  of  art  that  to 
enter  it  gave  one  something  of  the 
sense  of  entering  a  shrine,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  very  sir  in  it 
was  so  full  of  happiness  that  it 
seemed  as  though  one  were  trans- 
ported to  a  gayer  climate  than  that 
of  our  cloudy  island. 

They  went  in  and  passed  slowly 
up  the  broad,  soft-carpeted  stairs 
with  that  easeful  step  which  does 
not  mean  fatigue,  but  the  leisureli- 
ness  of  enjoyment.  Truth  to  tell, 
most  people  would  linger  going  up 
those  stairs,  for  the  effects  were  so 
warm  and  rich,  and  there  were 
some  pictures  worth  looking  at, 
even  upon  the  walls  of  the  stair- 
way. But,  as  they  went  up,  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  that  house 
flashed  out  from  between  the  cur- 
tains which  hung  over  an  arch  ;  and 
that  was  the  face  of  Merril  Hamer- 
ton, their  only  child.  The  girl 
danced  out  to  them  like  some  light- 
hearted  woodland  creature. 

"  Oh,  mama,  I  have  been  waiting 
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80  long  to  ask  if  I  may  just  go  into 
the  Gurdens  with  Arthur  to  look 
at  the  skating — only  for  a  few 
minutes,  mama." 

This  last  was  in  a  tone  of  en- 
treaty, for  Mrs.  Hamerton  looked 
very  doubtful  indeed  over  the  re- 
quest. 

"Oh  let  her  go!"  said  Mr 
Hamerton,  with  his  hearty  manner. 
"  Arthur  must  promise  to  keep  her 
out  only  a  few  minutes.  I  don't 
think  you  have  been  out  all  day, 
have  you  Merry  ? — I  don't  wonder 
you  want  a  run." 

Arthur  Wansy  was  standing  on 
the  great  fur  rug  which  lay  in  front 
of  the  drawing-room  fire.  He  had 
been  sitting  in  a  lounging  chair, 
but  had  risen  on  hearing  t^e 
Hamertons  come  in ;  and  now  he 
seemed  to  find  a  certain  languid 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  group 
before  him,  which,  framed  in  the 
heavy  curtains  of  the  archway,  was 
certainly  a  very  charming  one. 
Merry  had  flung  herself  upon  her 
mother,  and  was  pressing  her  warm 
face  against  Mrs.  Hamerton's, 
which  was  cold  with  the  outer  air  ; 
and  Mr.  Hamerton,  with  that  phy- 
sical amiability  more  common  in 
big  than  in  little  men,  was  submit- 
ting to  be  kept  standing  behind 
them  in  the  doorway. 

"  It  is  getting  so  dark  and  cold 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Hamerton,  hesi- 
tating ;  "  why  do  you  want  to  take 
her,  Arthur?" 

They  all  seemed  to  expect  an 
answer  to  this  question,  and  Arthur 
Wansy,  although  gifted  with  a 
great  amount  of  self-possession, 
seemed  rather  puzzled  how  to  reply 
to  it.  After  a  moment's  pause  he 
said,  "  Because  she  looks  so  pretty 
in  her  furs." 

They  all  laughed.  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton laughed  heartily.  Mrs. 
Hamerton  with  amusement,  but 
a  little  less  glee.  However,  the 
ingenuous  compliment  caught  her, 
and  she  yielded.     "Bim  and  put 


on  the  furs,  Merry,"  she  said,  "  but 
be  very  quick,  for  you  must  be 
home  soon." 

Arthur,  having  obtained  his 
wish,  sat  down  in  a  very  easy 
chair  by  the  fireside  with  much  ai 
the  air  and  appearance  of  a  tame 
cat,  and  he  seemed  to  be  som^e- 
thing  of  the  sort,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamerton  scarcely  noticed  him, 
but  began  to  discuss  some  pur- 
chases they  had  been  making  at  a 
sale  of  old  china.  They  were 
debating  which  of  the  cabinets 
should  be  re-arranged  to  admit 
the  new  treasures,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the  discussion,  paying 
no  more  attention  to  Arthur  than 
if  he  really  had  been  a  familiar 
tabby.  He,  meantime,  sat  lazily 
in  his  comfortable  comer,  waiting 
for  Miss  Hamerton's  return.  She 
was  back  again  in  something  like 
two  minutes,  looking  certainly 
very  pretty  in  her  furs.  Lazily 
ArUiur  rose  from  his  lounge  and 
joined  her.  Mr.  Hamerton  smiled 
at  the  two  and  just  said,  ''Be 
quick  back.  Merry  dear,  or  you 
will  get  cold."  Mrs.  Hamerton 
sat  down  in  the  lounge  which 
Arthur  vacated,  and  loosed  her 
cloak  impatiently,  as  if  its  pressure 
across  her  chest  was  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

"  Gerald,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  that 
boy  would  do  something  which 
would  give  me  an  excuse  to  forbid 
him  the  house.  I  hate  to  have 
him  always  hanging  after  our 
Merry." 

"  My  dear,  they  are  little  more 
than  children,  and  while  he  lives 
next  door  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  run  about  a  little 
together.  It  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  interfere  in  any 
way." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton  more  quietly,  yet  with  a 
distress  in  her  voice ;  *'  but  sidll  I 
don't  like  it.  Our  Merry  is  too 
dear  a  child  to  be  so  much  with  a 
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young  man  like  Arthur,  who  I 
know  is  both  selfish  and  fast.  I 
can  see  it  in  his  eyes." 

Mr.  Hamerton  came  and  knelt 
on  the  hearthrug  by  his  wife's 
chair  and  took  her  hand.  He  was 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered  fine  man 
of  middle  age,  with  just  that  touch 
of  coming  snow  upon  his  hair 
which  is  more  beautiful  about  a 
face  on  which  experience  has  placed 
its  mark,  than  any  aureole  of  gold. 
He  was  a  man  of  large  physical 
presence  and  considerable  dignity, 
yet  he  had  retained  that  boyish- 
ness which  always  clings  about  a 
gentle  nature,  and  it  enabled  him 
to  kneel  at  his  wife's  side  with  all 
of — ^perhaps  more  than — the  grace 
of  a  young  lover. 

**  Little  woman,"  he  said,  "  don't 
worry  yourself.  Those  two  are 
boy  and  girl  together ;  if  we  inter- 
fere, it  will  just  suggest  to  him 
that  he  might  make  love  to  her." 

"  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Hamerton, 
''  but  still  we  must  do  something. 
We  will  try  to  get  Clotilda  Ray- 
mond to  stay  with  us  for  a  week 
or  two;  it  would  give  Merry  a 
companion,  and  one,  too,  who  I  am 
sure  is  very  good  for  her." 

"  Yes,  Clotilda  is  a  very  sweet 
girl,"  said  Mr.  Hamerton  thought- 
fully ;  "  but  she  is  so  clever,  I 
sometimes  think  she  hardly  cares 
for  our  Merry." 

"  No  one  can  help  loving  Merry," 
cried  Mrs.  Hamerton  with  some 
warmth.  "She  does  not  write 
verse  like  Clotilda.  She  is  not  all 
brains  ;  but,  dear  me,  Gerald, 
even  poets  know  the  beauty  of  a 
sweet,  pure  nature,  true  and  con- 
stant as  a  rock,  like  our  little 
girl's." 

"  Why  dear,  I  know  !  "  said  Mr. 
Hamerton,  laughing  a  little  at  his 
wife's  indignation  ;  "  all  I  meant 
was  that  I  did  not  know  whether 
Clotilda  found  herself  rather  out 
of  her  natural  element  with  us." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Hamerton, 


"  so  many  of  her  friends  come 
here  that  I  think  she  is  happy. 
And  it  does  her  good,  because  her 
life  is  almost  too  intellectual — 
while  ours  is  perhaps  not  quite 
intellectual  enough."  She  finished 
her  speech  with  an  amused  laugh. 

"  You  are  severe.  Bertha,"  said 
Mr.  Hamerton,  rising  from  his 
knees  and  drawing  himself  up,  as 
he  stood  in  front  of  the  bright  fire. 
"  You  are  very  severe ;  but  doubt- 
less you  are  right.  We  do  the  best 
we  can,  I  think ;  and  if  the  Creator 
did  not  over-liurden  us  with  brains, 
we  cannot  well  help  it.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  I  really  believe 
we  do  very  well:  and  that  is 
appreciating  what  other  people 
do." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Hamerton 
with  a  smile,  half  of  amusement, 
half  of  genuine  enjoyment.  She 
rose,  as  she  spoke,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  room  ;  but  she 
paused  a  moment  at  her  husband's 
side,  and  looked  around.  Certainly 
the  evidences  of  a  capacity  of  ap- 
preciation were  all  about  her. 
The  room  was  a  sort  of  temple  of 
art  in  itself,  and  gave,  even  to  an 
unobservant  eje,  a  deep  sense  of 
repose  which  penetrated  to  the 
very  soul  and  quieted  it.  One 
peculiar  magic  in  pure  art  lies  in 
its  power  of  appeal,  not  only  to  the 
intensely  aesthetic  eyes,  but  also  to 
those  hardly  awakened  to  beauty. 
To  these  latter  it  simply  conveys  a 
sense  of  perfection  which  gives  a 
feeling  of  rest  and  peace.  None 
can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  derive 
some  delight  from  Perugino's  pic- 
tures, although  many  will  be  un- 
aware of  what  it  is  which  pene- 
trates to  their  souls  and  soothes 
them.  They  do  not  understand 
where  the  perfection  lies  which 
overpowers  their  senses.  Even  the 
unartistic  would  have  a  feeling  of 
this  kind  in  entering  the  Hamer- 
tons'  house.  When  the  hall  door 
shut  behind  you,  London  and  its 
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dreariness  was  shut  out,  and  not 
only  that,  but  forgotten ;  you  had 
entered  an  atmosphere  of  art,  and 
the  very  first  breath  of  it  brings  a 
certain  intoxication  of  the  senses. 

Mr.  Hamerton  had  some  right 
to  speak  of  his  power  of  apprecia- 
tion :  he  was  a  critic  and  collector 
whose  approbation  delighted  ar- 
tists. He  thought  his  wife  (after 
eighteen  years  of  marriage)  the 
most  beautiful  and  charming 
woman  in  the  world ;  he  had 
placed  her  in  a  home  which  might 
almost  be  pronounced  as  beautiful 
as  a  home  could  be.  If  it  was  a 
temple  of  art,  Bertha  Hamerton 
was  its  priestcHs. 

"Let  me  take  your  furs  away, 
Bertha,"  said  her  husband,  ''  and 
you  rest  here  till  the  tea  comes; 
you  are  tired,  I  know." 

"  Thank  you,  Gkrald,"  said  she, 
absently.  She  was  thinking  how 
happy  she  was,  and,  in  the  depth  of 
her  contentment,  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  voice  of  its  principal 
creator.  He  took  off  her  cloak 
and  sealskin  cap,  and  put  them 
aside ;  and  then  pushed  her  gently 
into  a  chair. 

"What  are  you  dreaming  of, 
little  woman  P "  he  asked,  after  a 
little  silence. 

"You,  I  fancy,"  she  answered. 
Mr.  Hamerton  laughed  as  he  stood 
up  with  an  action  as  of  straighten- 
ing himself,  which  was  habitual  to 
him. 

"You  are  absurdly  unlike  the 
generality  of  women,"  he  said ; 
"  it  is  unusual,  isn't  it,  to  stay  in 
love  with  the  same  man  for 
eighteen  years  P  " 

"Why,  yes,"  she  answered,  "I 
should  think  it  is  unusual,  because 
there  are  not  many  men  like 
you." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  but 
certainly  there  are  not  many 
women  with  such  a  constant  heart 
as  yours.  It  is  a  great  gift,  that 
quality  of  constancy.     I  hope,  and 


indeed  I  believe,  our  Merry  has  it 
from  you." 

"  I  wish  she  would  come  in," 
said  Mrs.  Hamerton,  a  shade  of 
uneasiness  crossing  her  handsome, 
happy  face. 

"  Oh,  she  is  all  right,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton  lightly  ;  "  Arthur  will 
take  care  of  her." 

"  Of  course,  but  I  never  feel  so 
uneasv  about  her  as  when  she  is 
with  him.  I  have  a  presentiment 
that,  if  any  trouble  comes  into  our 
darling's  life,  it  will  be  through 
Arthur  Wansy." 

"  Presentiments  always  mean 
the  opposite  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton.  "  It  is  the  only  weak- 
ness in  your  character,  that  you 
are  so  fond  of  your  dreams  and 
fikucies;  and,  just  to  show  how 
foolish  they  are,  here  are  the 
children  coming  upstairs.  Don't 
you  hear  Merry's  voice  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Hamerton.  A  second  after 
the  lieavy  curtain  which  hung  over 
the  arched  entrance  to  the  room 
was  pushed  aside,  and  Merry 
Hamerton,  with  a  glowing  &oe  and 
sparkling  eyes,  danced  into  the 
room  like  an  embodiment  of  joy. 
Mrs.  Hamerton  opened  her  arms 
instinctively,  and  the  girl  flung 
herself,  furs  and  all,  right  into 
their  embrace.  No  lovelier  picture 
could  be  imagined  than  that  made 
by  the  mother  and  daughter. 
.^Ihur  Wansy  leisurely  coming 
through  the  curtains  dropped 
them  behind  him,  and  paused 
to  look    at  it,  forgetting,  in  the 

Eleasure  of  admiration,  his  usual 
abit  of  immediatery  ensconcing 
himself  in  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair. Merry  looked  simply  the 
most  perfectly  happy  and  bright- 
eyed  of  English  girls.  Her  mother 
had  more  the  air  of  a  Boman 
matron,  for  she  wore  a  dress  made 
much  in  the  fashion  which  the  ladies 
of  Borne  wore  some  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  Boman  ornaments 
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of   beaten     gold    laj    upon     her 
neck    and  glittered  in  her   dark 
hair.     With  her  matured  beauty, 
her     statelj     preserration     amid 
middle  age  of  all  the  charmB  and 
fasdnatiooB    of    womanhood,    she 
wore    this    picturesque    dress   as 
few  women    could  wear  it.     The 
two     had     unconsciously     placed 
themselTes    in  a  most    charming 
attitude.      Mrs.     Hamerton    was 
sitting  on  a  wide  carred  seat,  a 
chair  which  was  a  perfect  example  of 
pure  Byzantine  art.   Its  light  wood, 
ornamented  with  brass  and  ivory, 
and  the  great  yellow  satin  cushions 
which  lay  upon  it,  made  a  most 
perfect   framework   to  her   form, 
dressed  in  its  curious  robe  of  some 
dim    yellow   material.      Bight  in 
her  arms  lay  Merry,  all « covered 
with   sealskin,  so    that    only  her 
blight  young  face  flashed  out  from 
her  dark  figure.     Mr.  Hamerton, 
standing    upon     the     hearthrug, 
watched  them  quietly,  as  he  had 
often  watched  them  before,  with 
the    same    sense   as  they  always 
gave  him,  that,  beautiful  as  his 
house  might  be,  it  was  the  pre- 
sence of  these  two  which  made  it 
perfect.     Crowded  upon  the  tables 
in  this  room  were    specimens   of 
ancient  art,  Greek,  Boman,  and 
Japanese,    which    were    priceless. 
Yet,   beauty-lover  and   votary   of 
the  arts  as  he  was,  the  owner  of  all 
these  things  knew  well  enough  that 
the  true  hearts  of  the  two  fair 
women,  who  made  a  home  of  this 
museum  of  beauty,  were  of  a  far 
more  incalculable  value  than  any- 
thing   else    which    it    contained. 
After  a  moment's  pause  in  her 
pretty  attitude,  which  had  struck 
the    two    men    with    admiration, 
Merry  turned  her  head.    Her  eyes 
flashed  across  first  to  Arthur,  where 
he  still  stood  by  the  curtains  of 
the  doorway.    Mr.  Hamerton,  look- 
ing at  her  so  intently,  noticed  the 
glance,  and  caught,  as  it  were,  the 
meeting  of  the  two  pairs  of  eyes, 


for  his  own  travelled  like  lightning 
across  to  Arthur's  face.  A  certain 
intelligence  which  passed  between 
them  in  those  glances  struck  him 
with  a  sudden  wonder.  It  was 
hardly  the  look  of  two  children 
who  are  only  playmates — what  was 
it  then  ?  There  was  but  one 
answer  to  that,  in  his  mind,  in 
such  a  perfectly  natural  case  as 
this,  of  two  handsome  young 
people,  both  rich  and  unexceptiou- 
able.  He  suddenly  became  aware 
that  his  wife  had  keener  senses 
than  his  own,  and  that  these  young 
people,  after  all,  were  children  no 
longer.  Arthur,  now  that  Merry 
had  changed  her  position,  and  the 
spell  was  broken,  came  over  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Hamerton 
eyed  him  curiously  as  he  ap- 
proached. "  I'd  like  to  duck  him 
in  the  Bound  Pond  if  he's  been 
making  love  to  my  little  girl,"  he 
said  to  himself ;  '*  and  yet  there's 
not  a  single  objection  to  be  made 
to  him.  He's  a  handsome  fellow, 
straight  as  a  dart — bears  himself 
as  if  he  were  somebody  and  knew 
it ;  rich  and  well  connected.  I  wish 
he  were  in  Japan,  or  travelling  in 
search  of  the  North  Pole." 

Perhaps  this  charitable  wish 
made  itself  somehow  felt  in  Mr. 
Hamerton's  atmosphere.  At  all 
events,  Arthur,  after  warming  him- 
self all  round  at  the  fire,  took  his 
leave  without  sitting  down.  Mr. 
Hamerton  did  not  trouble  to  see^ 
him  out,  or  even  to  ring  for  a  ser- 
vant. Arthur  Wansy  came  in  and 
out  familiarly. 

When  he  had  left  the  room  Mr. 
Hamerton  went  and  sat  down  in 
the  wide  seat  beside  his  wife,  and 
put  his  arm  round  Merry.  He 
drew  her  towards  him,  took  her 
hat  off,  and  held  her  head  against 
him,  so  that  her  clear  eyes  met 
his. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  said, 
"  what  you  used  to  say  when  you 
were  a  little  thing,  just   in  your 
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frocks,  if  you  fell  down  and  hurt 
yourself?" 

**No,"  said  Merry.  Then  sud- 
denly, "Oh,  yes,  I  do! — 'You 
great  big  boy,  come  and  pick  me 
up.'     Wasn't  that  it  ?" 

The  father  and  mother  both 
laughed  heartily,  for  Merry  spoke 
with  a  reminiscence  of  her  infantile 
lisp,  which  came  back  to  her  tongue 
with  the  words. 

"Why,  Gerald!"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton.  "  I  haven't  heard  that 
for  years.  What  ever  made  you 
think  of  it  again  ?" 

"  Because  I  don't  want  Merry 
to  forget  that  I'm  only  a  great  big 
boy,  one  of  whose  vocations  in  life 
is  to  pick  her  up.  Now,  you  two, 
you  must  go  and  dress.  You  know 
we  dine  at  the  McClintocks'  to- 
night, and  we  positively  must  get 
t  here  somewhere  within  an  hour  or  so 
of  the  time  they  name.  So  be  quick." 

Mrs.  Hamerton  looked  at  her 
watch — a  tiny  thing  studded  with 
jewels,  but  which  nevertheless  kept 
time — and  started  up  at  once. 
'*  Come,  Merry,"  she  said,  "it  is 
really  getting  late.  We  will  have 
tea  while  we  are  dressing.  Take  it 
up  to  my  dressing  room,"  she  said 
to  the  servant,  who  was  just  then 
bringing  it  in.  Arm  in  arm  the 
mother  and  daughter  went  slowly 
up  the  wide  stairs,  where  the  walls 
were  covered  with  pictures,  and 
where  statues  stood  at  every  comer 
— the  simple  loveliness  of  the 
marble  gleaming  against  the 
tapestry  hangings.  The  house 
was  warm  with  beauty  and  stately 
with  art  at  every  turning.  Merry 
went  up,  leaning  almost  heavily 
on  her  mother  and  with  her 
eyes  on  the  ground.  Presently 
she  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  Mrs. 
Hamerton  looked  quickly  at  her ; 
the  sound  was  one  so  strange  from 
this  girl.  A  single  tear  had  crept 
from  under  the  dark  lashes  and 
quivered  there  upon  her  cheek. 
■** Merry,    what    is    the   matter?" 


exclaimed  Mrs.  Hamerton,  pausing 
and  looking  at  the  downcast  &u3e. 
Merry  raised  her  head  and  showed 
two  dim  eyes,  all  suffused  with 
unshed  tears. 

"  I  don't  know,  mama,"  she  said, 
"  I  don't  know,  indeed." 

Mrs.  Hamerton  looked  again  at 
her,  kissed  her,  and  then  turned 
into  her  dressing  room  alone  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"What  a  sad  thing  it  is,"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  "  that  every- 
body has  to  grow  up !  " 

She  felt  a  strange,  heavy  feeling 
at  her  heart,  as  if  some  unknown 
sorrow  had  penetrated  its  depths  ; 
but  presently  all  this  was  quite 
banished  and  forgotten  when  the 
tea  came,  and  with  it  Merry,  clad 
in  a  pink  dressing  gown,  her  dusky 
hair  all  over  her  shoulders,  and  her 
eyes,  so  lately  full  of  tears,  spark- 
ling with  the  mirth  which,  with 
this  happy  child,  seemed  perpetu- 
ally to  arise  out  of  herself,  like  the 
waters  of  a  sunlit  fountain.  No  dark 
shape  of  sorrow  had  ever  yet  crossed 
her  path.  She  was  still  in  that 
joyous  time  when  all  the  world 
appears  to  be  irradiated  with  sun- 
shine ;  when  the  poor  and  sick  are 
in  existence  just  to  be  the  recipi- 
ents of  charity,  and  made  happy  by 
it ;  when  the  whole  of  mankmd  axe 
more  or  less  perfect,  onlv  differing 
in  degree  as  to  their  virtues. 
Merry  believed  implicitly  that 
everybody  was  good  and  that  every- 
body was  intended  to  be  happy, 
and  believed  it,  too,  after  seventeen 
years  of  experience  in  this  cold 
world  of  ours.  But  then  Merry, 
though  she  was  perpetually  in 
society,  had  actually  hardly  yet 
peeped  beyond  the  curtains  of 
her  babyish  bassinette.  She  was 
alway8  sheltered  under  her  mother's 
wing  and  guided  by  her  father, 
and  she  naturally  imagined  that 
all  the  world  was  as  true  and 
as  charming  as  Gerald  and  Bertha 
Hamerton. 
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Mrs.  Hamerton  lay  back  ia  her 
chairy  and,  while  she  drank  her 
tea,  watched  the  girrs  face, — every 
cUmple  and  smile  spoke  only  of  a 
Iiappy  soul ;  and  so  at  last  the  dim 
presentiment  passed  out  of  the 
mother's  heart. 

When  they  went  down  dressed 
&t  last,  to  find  Mr.  Hamerton  wait- 
ing in  the  drawing  room  and  the 
carriage  at  the  door,  they  were 
laughing  together  like  two  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  sound  of  their  voices 
was  BO  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  ears,  that  he  forgot  to  scold 
them  for  being,  as  usual,  very  late. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  as  they  settled 
themselves  in  the  carriage,  "  close 
your  eves,  and  get  yourself  into  a 
properly  pre-Baphaelite  state  of 
mind.  Turn  on  the  aesthetic  tap 
to  the  full,  else  the  McClintocks 
will  think  your  education  has  been 
neglected." 

*'  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton from  out  of  a  depth  of  furs, 
'Hhat  Clotilda  Baymond  may  be 
dining  there  to-night.  If  so,  shall 
I  ask  her  to  come  and  stay  with  us 
for  a  Uttle  while?" 

**  Tes,  do,"  said  Mr.  Hamerton. 
And  80  the  matter  was  left. 


Chapter  II. 

Abritkd  at  the  McClintocks' 
house,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
having  got  themselves  into  a  pro- 
perly esthetic  state,  they  were 
ushered  into  a  drawing  room,  where 
subdued  lamps  with  rose-coloured 
shades  gave  the  dimmest  of  reli- 
gious lights.  A  faint  odour  of  in- 
cense pervaded  the  room;  there 
was  a  sound  of  voices,  but  even 
that  was  a  solemn  sort  of  mur- 
mur, as  of  awe-struck  votaries  at 
a  shrine.  The  chatterers  were 
gathered  in  a  group  around  a  lady, 
who  seemed  to  be  in  some  sort  the 
goddess  at  whose  shrine  they  wor- 
shipped. She  was  not  prepossess- 
ing in  appearance,  having  a  kind 


of  roll  of  the  eye  that  to  most 
persons  unacquainted  with  her 
would  have  suggested  incipient 
insanity.  She  was  lounging  ele- 
gantlv  in  a  very  low  chair.  She 
was  clothed  magnificently  in  a  very 
low-necked  dress.  She  rose  from 
her  chair,  when  the  Hamertons 
were  announced,  in  a  studied 
manner.  ''Dear  Mrs.  Hamerton, 
how  good  of  you.  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  and  your  charming 
daughter.  BoUo,  take  Miss  Ha- 
merton nearer  the  fire;  she  is 
quite  cold."  Eollo,  a  highly  edu- 
cated and  intensely  profound 
youth,  with  all  the  Oxford  stiffness 
in  his  back,  and  all  the  newest 
nonsense  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
obeyed  with  as  much  alacrity  as  his 
elegant  manners  allowed,  for  he 
very  much  admired  Miss  Merry. 
There  was  no  great  natural  gaiety 
in  the  McClintocks'  house — they 
were  all  too  refined ;  but  they  were 
not  too  obtuse  to  admire  pure 
gaiety  of  heart  when  that  rare  and 
charming  quality  came  in  their 
way.  So  Bollo  regaled  Miss  Merry 
with  various  rather  high-flown  re- 
marks during  the  waiting  for  the 
announcement  of  dinner.  He 
always  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  as  sen- 
timental as  possible  in  the  presence 
of  a  pretty  woman.  He  amused 
Merry  very  much.  She  had  a 
natural  sense  of  humour,  and  de- 
lighted in  the  two  McClintock 
sons,  and  the  affectation  with  which 
they  persisted  in  hiding  some 
genuine  ability.  To-night  for  the 
first  time  she  experienced  faintly 
a  slight  sensation  of  boredom :  the 
man  wearied  her  with  his  non- 
sense, and  she  yawned  behind  her 
fan.  "I  wonder  why  I  feel  so 
tired,"  she  said  to  herself  in  some 
amazement.  Her  emotions  had  all 
been  so  unconscious  hitherto  that 
she  was  quite  perplexed  by  this  new 
sense  of  realising  her  own  mental 
fatigue.  She  was  delighted  when 
dinner  was  announced,  and  the  gal- 
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lant  BoUo's  mind  was  a  little  dis- 
tracted from  sentiment  to  the  more 
serious  matter  of  handing  her  down. 
She  found  herself  at  dinner  opposite 
Clotilda  Bajrmond,  and  as  her 
glanoe  fell  on  her,  she  remembered 
that  her  mother  had  said  she 
would  ask  her  to  come  and  stay 
with  them.  Instantly  the  thought 
passed  through  her  mind,  "  I  shall 
have  to  go  about  with  her.  I  shall 
not  see  Arthur  so  often."  Just 
then  Clotilda  looked  up  and  smiled 
her  recognition.  She  and  Merry 
were  great  friends,  though  of  a 
very  different  order  of  girlhood. 
Merry  suddenly  became  conscious 
of  the  thought  in  her  mind  as  she 
met  Clotilda's  smile.  Her  answer- 
ing smile  was  lost  in  a  blush  so 
vi-vid,  so  intense,  so  painful,  that 
she  thought  the  eye  of  every 
person  at  the  table  must  be  upon 
her,  and  that  everyone  would  guess 
at  what  seemed  to  her  in  her 
innocence  her  shame  and  her 
agony;  for,  in  that  sudden, 
half-unconscious  thought,  she  was 
forced  into  an  awakenment  so 
strange  to  her,  that  it  made  her 
heart  beat  and  her  head  throb. 
BoUo  McClintock,  turning  to  speak 
to  her,  was  startled  by  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  and  the  passionate 
flush  which  still  lingered  even 
upon  her  forehead.  "  You  are  not 
well.  Miss  Hamerton,"  he  said; 
"this  room  is  too  hot."  Merry 
assured  him  she  was  all  right,  and 
indeed  her  sudden  colour  was 
rapidly  giving  place  to  a  degree  of 
paleness  not  common  with  her. 
She  made  an  effort  and  went  on 
with  her  dinner  and  her  artistic 
gossiping  with  Bolio.  Very  soon 
she  was  herself  again,  and  had 
almost  conquered  her  rush  of  feel- 
ing when,  glancing  across  the 
table,  she  met  Clotilda  Raymond's 
eyes  full  upon  her.  They  were 
always  soft,  sweet  eyes,  but  now 
they  appeared  as  though  filled  with 
a  new  and  inexplicable  sympathy. 


Clotilda  was  a  poetess  of  the 
emotional  order;  but,  sorelj, 
thought  Merry  to  herself,  she 
could  not  have  divined  any  need  of 
her  sympathy.  Can  a  blush  speak 
in  words?  wondered  poor  Merrj, 
overcome  by  her  new  consciousness. 
Clotilda's  earnest  gaze  was  easily 
explained.  She  was  a  student  of 
human  faces,  and  to-night  she  was 
filled  with  the  idea  that  there  was 
some  change  in  Merry's  expression. 
Her  next  impulse,  as  an  avowed 
reader  of  human  souls,  was  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  this  new 
look  in  her  friend's  eyes,  the  added 
sweetness  which  hovered  about  her 
lips  and  gave  them  a  l€k>k  more  soft 
and  delicate  than  even  that  which 
is  given  by  the  freshness  of  perfect 
youth.  "  It  is  only  that  Meny  is 
developing,  I  suppose,"  she  con- 
cluded ;  "  her  mind  is  opening,  and 
she  is  beginning  to  taste  of  the 
bitters  and  sweets  of  life."  This 
idea  decided  Clotilda  to  accept 
Mrs.  Hamerton's  invitation  at 
once  when  it  was  given  later  in  the 
evening,  especialLy  as  it  was 
earnestly  pressed  by  Merry  herself. 
Mrs.  Hamerton  was  charmed  by 
Merry's  warmth.  "  How  is  it  pos- 
sible," she  thought,  'Hhat  she 
could  care  for  a  young  feUow  like 
Arthur  if  she  can  love  a  girl  so  in- 
tellectual as  Clotilda  Baymond  ?  " 
Mrs.  Hamerton  had  a  bad  habit  of 
undervaluing  Arthur  Wansy,  as 
most  mothers  undervalue  their 
daughters'  early  admirers. 

"  Little  girl,"  said  Mr.  Hamerton 
to  Merry  after  they  were  in  the 
carriage  and  driving  home,  "you 
have  looked  very  pale  to-night. 
Do  you  feel  well  P  " 

''Yes,  papa,  thank  you,"  said 
Merry,  with  a  little  undertone  in 
her  voice  of  something  which  was 
new  to  these  two  who  were  so 
familiar  with  its  every  ring  and 
change. 

"Are  you  sure  you  feel  well  ?" 
he  repeated,  leaning  forward  to  tiy 
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&nd  see  her  face  by  the  lamp 
light.  His  answer  was  a  sudden 
passion  of  tears,  something  so 
strange  and  unusual  in  Merrj  that 
it  startled  them  both  inexpressibly. 
Mrs.  Hamerton  put  her  arms  out 
and  drew  her  close,  nursing  her  as 
though  she  were  a  baby  in  some 
depth  of  childish  distress;  but 
well  the  mother  knew,  as  she  felt 
the  rise  and  fall  of  that  throb- 
bing young  heart,  that  this  was  no 
babyish  storm.  She  said  nothing, 
however ;  the  girl  was  only  treated 
as  if  she  were  over-tired,  and  when 
she  got  home,  was  petted  like  a 
weary  child.  Merry  had  always 
been  ''  the  baby,"  and  to-night  she 
accepted  this  tenderness  in  thank- 
ful silence,  feeling  simply  that  it 
wrapped  around  and  comforted  her 
startled  soul. 

^'  What  do  you  suppose  is  the 
matter  with  our  Merry?"  asked 
Mr.  Hamerton,  when  at  last  his 
wife  came  back  from  soothing  the 
girl  to  sleep. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  not  caring  to  give  her 
ideas  that  definiteness  which  comes 
with  explanation ;  "  perhaps  she 
has  been  dull  lately,  wanting  com- 
panionship. We  are  too  fond  of 
her  perhaps,  and  keep  her  too 
much  to  ourselves.  Toung  people 
need  the  companionship  of  young 
people.  Clotilda  comes  to-mor- 
row; we  must  take  them  out  as 
uinch  as  possible.  I  daresay  it 
will  do  Merry  good." 

"  Yes,  we  can  see  if  it  does," 
said  Mr.  ELamerton,  who  also  did 
not  care  to  form  his  thoughts  by 
putting  them  into  words.  **  1£ 
not,  we  must  take  her  away  from 
home  for  a  while,  and  see  what  a 
change  will  do." 

The  next  morning  Merry  seemed 
quite  herself  again,  and  she  played 
one  of  those  little  tricks  on  Artnur 
which  only  a  woman  is  capable  of. 
He  wanted  to  take  her  to  one  of 
the  winter  exhibitions  in  the  after- 


noon; he  had  asked  her,  and 
had  trusted  to  her  persuading 
her  father  or  mother  to  go,  or, 
as  more  often  happened,  both. 
Merry  chose  to  forget  all  about  it, 
and  when  he  came  in,  after  lunch, 
expecting  to  find  her,  as  usual, 
waiting  for  him,  she  had  gone  in 
the  carriage  to  fetch  Clotilda  Ray- 
mond. He  was  very  much  disgusted, 
but  said  nothing,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamerton  had  evidently  never 
heard  of  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion. He  soon  betook  himself 
home  again,  for  the  two  elder 
Hamertons,  though  perfectly 
poUte,  were  never  very  warm  to 
him.  It  was  Merry  who  was  his 
friend  in  the  house,  and  whose 
child-comradeship  with  him  had 
admitted  him  through  that  front 
door,  which  in  his  earlier  boyhood 
had  seemed  like  some  enchanted 
portal,  so  delicious  even  to  his 
partially  educated  sensibilities, 
was  the  luxurious  artistic  atmo- 
sphere within  it.  The  drawing- 
room  windows  of  the  two  houses 
were  only  divided  by  an  iron  bar'; 
the  small  gardens  were  separated 
by  a  very  low  wall.  In  early 
childhood  these  solitary  children 
had,  out  of  the  sociable  disposition 
of  their  age,  amused  themselves  by 
holding  confab  over  the  garden 
wall ;  as  they  grew  older  they  would 
sit  on  the  balconies  in  the  dusk  of 
the  summer  evenings.  It  was  im- 
possible to  keep  them  apart,  so 
the  heads  of  the  two  families, 
though  b^  no  means  naturally 
sympathetic,  made  the  best  of 
the  circumstances  by  politely 
pretending  to  be  so.  The  acquain- 
tance gradually  resolved  itself 
into  formal  calls  at  long  in- 
tervals between  the  two  ladies; 
and  in  Arthur's  pervading  the 
Hamerton's  house — spending  half 
his  time  there,  in  fact,  when  at 
home.  Arthur  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  cannot  endure  to  bo 
alone    for    a    moment,    and    who 
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simply  will  not  stand  being  bored. 
ELis  own  parents  bored  him  exceed- 
ingly, and  ever  since  he  had  entered 
upon  the  dignity  of  breeches  he 
had  made  a  point  of  avoiding  their 
society  as  far  as  possible.  To-day 
he  went  home  in  very  ill-hnmour. 
He  had  not  anticipated  Merry's 
forgetting  her  engagement  in  this 
way.  He  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  do  with  himself.  He  went  back 
home,  and  entered  the  dining-room 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  (that 
most  impudent  of  all  masculine 
attitudes),  and  a  not  over-amiable 
expression  on  his  face.  Mrs.  Wansy 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  dressed  to 
go  out.  She  was  waiting  for  the 
carriage,  and  was  fidgeting  and 
getting  more  angry  every  second 
because  it  was  so  long  in  coming. 
She  opened  her  eyes  in  some  sur- 
prise at  Arthur's  appearance,  but 
did  not  concern  herself  about  it, 
for  her  mind  was  too  fall  of  the 
more  important  matter  of  the 
coachman's  delay  to  admit  of  con- 
sidering anything  else  at  the  mo- 
ment. She  was  a  woman  who  habi- 
tually took  in  ideas  very  slowly. 

"  It  is  really  too  annoying,"  she 
said,  fretfully,  "  the  way  that  man 
keeps  me  waiting.  He  is  positively 
growing  into  a  tyrant.  I  shall  be 
afraid  to  order  the  carriage  when  I 
want  it  soon,  but  shall  have  to  ask 
him  if  J  may  go  out.  I  do  think, 
Arthur,  that  you  might  speak  to 
him." 

"  I  speak  to  him,"  said  Arthur, 
with  that  lordliness  of  manner 
which  the  modem  young  man 
knows  so  well  how  to  assume 
towards  his  elders;  ''thank  you, 
I  should  get  into  a  row  with  the 
governor  then.  I  believe  that 
coachman  of  ours  is  the  only  man 
in  the  world  the  governor's  afraid 
of.  What  a  thousand  pities  when 
people  keep  horses  who  don't 
understand  them !" 

''  Arthur,  don't  speak  so  of  vour 
father,"   said    Mrs.   Wansy,  m  a 


tone   of  timid  severity.     She  was 
arriving  at  a  very  trying  period  for 
the  maternal  feelings.     It   was  a 
point  of  honour  with  her  to  maintain 
an  appearance  of  authority  with  her 
son,  and  yet  she  was  beginning  t^j 
be  afraid  of    him.      It  mattered 
little  to  Arthur  what  tone  she  took ; 
he   seldom  paid  any  attention  to 
her.     Just  now  he  was  disposed  for 
a  wrangle  and  a  jar  of  tongues,  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
goading  her  into  a  fury  in  another 
ten  minutes ;    but,  fortunately  for 
her,  the  carriage  was  announced^ 
and  Mrs.  Wansy,  who,  despite  all 
her  secret  rebellion,  dared  not  have 
kept  the  carriage   waiting  at  the 
door,  hurried  out.      Arthur  stood 
at  the  window,  and   watched  the 
carriage   drive    away    with   some- 
thing very  like  a  sneer  on  his  face. 
When    it   was    out    of    sight    he 
turned  from  the   window  with  a 
groan  of  disgust.     "  What  a  pros- 
pect to  gaze  upon,"  he  said  aloud; 
''  dead  trees,  a  dirty  road,  a  leaden 
sky,  and  all  the  ugliness  of  London 
walking   and   driving  past.     Con- 
found    it,    why     don't    we    have 
stained    glass    windows,  like    the 
Hamertons  ?" 

He  threw  himself  into  a  large 
easy  chair  close  by  the  fire.  He 
enjoyed  the  sun  or  the  fire  just  as 
a  spaniel  does;  he  basked  in  it 
with  the  deepest  physical  satisfac- 
tion. But,  though  he  liked  to  1h' 
warm,  he  also  liked  to  be  amused ; 
and  there  was  very  little  in  that 
handsome  dining  room  to  afford 
amusement  or  interest  of  any  kind. 
It  was  one  of  those  sort  of  rooms 
which  a  valuer  or  house  agent  can 
describe  admirably.  Everything 
in  it  was  of  the  very  best,  the  hand- 
somest, the  heaviest ;  the  silk 
window  curtains  hung  in  splendid 
folds  from  the  thickness  of  their 
make ;  the  table  stood  like  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  room;  the 
sideboard  shone  with  perfectly 
polished  silver.     It  was  a  room  to 
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dine  your  friends  in,  with  dignity ; 
to  eat  turtle  soup  in,  drimc  old 
port,  and  to  entertain  solemnly. 
But  who  dare  be  witty  in  such  a 
room  as  this?  who  dare  look  on 
life  as  a  light  thing,  or  make  merry 
with  fate,  in  the  presence  of  these 
substantial  upholsterings  ?  Here 
jou  were  associating  with  the 
votaries  of  Wealth,  and  must  needs 
be  deferential  to  that  great  deity. 
The  people  who  own  these  solid 
signs  of  riches  would  surely  be 
shocked  at  the  Tery  atmosphere  of 
a  man  who  could  be  light-hearted 
amid  debt  and  difficulty.  There  is 
a  religion  of  riches  as  well  as  a 
religion  of  art ;  but  of  all  the  wor- 
shipped task-masters  of  the  earth 
none  is  so  hard  on  those  who  really 
serve  him  as  Wealth.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  this :  money 
should  be  a  servant ;  make  of  it  a 
master  and  you  will  be  tyrannised 
over  as  people  always  are  who 
allow  their  servants  to  rule  them. 
The  home  of  the  person  who  is 
avowedly  and  deliberately  rich 
generally  exhibits  a  strange  absence 
of  prettiness.  This  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  Wansies'  dining- 
room,  where  everything  was  sternly 
solid. 

Arthur  sat  and  looked  about  for 
awhile,  and  then  relieved  his  feel- 
ings by  a  vast  yawn.  His  next 
proceeding  was  natural  enough 
under  the  circumstances.  He  put 
OD  his  hat,  took  a  hansom,  and 
went  into  town  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment, and  did  not  return  home 
until  just  eight  o'clock,  in  time  for 
dinner.  Mrs.  Wansy  had  come  in 
from  her  calls,  and  was  re-arrayed 
in  a  subdued  splendour  for  the 
evening.  Mr.  Wansy  had  returned 
from  the  City,  where  he  buried 
himself  from  early  morn  till  dewy 
eve.  It  did  not  appear  to  hurt 
him,  however.  He  was  a  man  who 
maintained  an  incessant  flow  of 
good  animal  spirits  and  never 
allowed  anything  to  interfere  with 


his  enjoyment  of  life,  except  on 
those  occasions  when  he  found 
it  necessary  to  get  into  a  violent 
temper.  Probably  he  enjoyed 
this  also,  or  ho  would  not  have 
done  it  so  well  or  so  often, 
but  other  people  did  not  generally 
find  much  amusement  in  these 
exhibitions.  His  clerks,  his  ser- 
vants, his  wife,  regarded  his  anger 
with  an  awe  which  only  can  be  in- 
spired by  a  tyrant.  His  coachman 
and  his  son  were  the  only  two  per- 
sons under  his  roof  for  whom  he  had 
a  certain  secret  respect,  and  he  did 
his  best  to  keep  that  secret  locked 
in  his  own  breast.  Wilkins,  his 
coachman,  understood  horses,  and 
he  did  not ;  his  horses  had  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  which  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  him  to  be  in- 
tensely proud  of  them,  and  he 
really  did  not  know  when  they 
would  or  when  they  would  not 
catch  cold.  For  Arthur  he  had  a 
certain  secret  respect,  because  he 
had  paid  enormous  sums  for  his 
education  and  college  expenses; 
while  he  himself  had  acquired  his 
limited  learning  at  a  country  day- 
school,  and  the  only  accomplish- 
ments he  possessed  were  reading, 
writing,  and  making  money.  He 
was  perfectly  conscious  that  Arthur 
entered  a  world  of  which  he  him- 
self knew  nothing  and  eared  to  know 
nothing;  business  fully  occupied 
his  whole  mind,  and  he  considered 
that  his  whole  duty  to  his  son  was 
fulfilled  when  he  yearly  paid  all  his 
expenses.  There  is  evidently  some 
attractiveness  in  the  idea  that 
parental  duty  consists  simply  in 
supplying  a  young  man  with  enough 
money  to  pay  for  any  vices  he  may 
choose  to  develop,  seeing  that  so 
many  parents  are  content  with 
such  a  view.  There  is  some  justi- 
fication perhaps  for  business  men 
in  the  fact  that  they,  as  a  rule, 
really  have  no  leisure,  and  (more 
important  still)  no  brains,  to  spare 
for  attention    to    their    children. 
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Arthur  seemed  to  flourish  on  this 
system:  he  was  growing  into  a 
broad  -  chested  handsome  young 
fellow,  half  a  head  taller  than  his 
father ;  was  developing  most  gen- 
tlemanly tastes,  and  thoroughly 
understood  pleasing  and  amusing 
himself.  This  was  a  great  relief 
to  his  father,  who  rewarded  him 
by  making  it  a  point  of  honour 
never  to  inquire  how  he  had  been 
employing  himself.  So  long  as 
Arthur  kept  within  his  liberal 
allowance,  contracted  no  debts, 
and  kept  a  good  appearance  before 
the  respectable  circle  of  acquain- 
tances in  which  the  Wansies 
moved,  he  might  do  just  as  he 
chose.  And  Arthur  did  so ;  show- 
ing his  appreciation  of  his  home 
life  principally  by  a  tolerably 
regular  appearance  at  the  dinner 
hour.  Truth  to  tell,  the  cook  of 
the  establishment  was  a  very  excel- 
lent one,  and  Mr.  Wansy's  wines 
were  really  good.  That  gentleman 
himself  now  stood  upon  the  great  rug 
in  front  of  the  drawing-room  fire. 
The  steel  of  the  fireplace  and 
fender  shone  in  the  light  of  the 
flames,  and  formed  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  brightness  and  glow ;  Mr. 
Wansy,  spotlessly  arrayed  in  even- 
ing dress,  looked  as  cheerful  as  the 
hearth  in  front  of  which  he  stood. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  bright- 
ness, Arthur  closed  his  eyes  for  a 
second,  with  a  slight  shudder  as  he 
entered.  He  very  rarely  came  into 
the  drawing-room;  when  he  did, 
this  little  spasm  inevitably  passed 
through  his  system.  If  he  ever 
indulged  in  champagne  and  lobster 
so  far  into  the  small  hours  as  to 
give  him  bad  dreams,  his  night- 
mares always  enacted  themselves 
in  this  room.  And  why  ?— only 
because  it  was  blue,  quite  blue  ;  a 
perfect  chaos  of  stretches  of  blue 
carpet,  of  blue  satin  couches,  of 
blue  satin  chairs.  A  great  mirror 
reflected  the  blueness  and  intensi- 
fied it.  In  front  of  this  mirror  was  a 


row  of  artificial  indiarubber  plants, 
sticking  their  stiff  green  leaves  out 
defiantly,  as  if  they  meant  to 
stand  by  their  own  colour  to  all 
eternity  in  spite  of  the  unfair 
majority  of  the  Blues.  Near 
them,  in  a  large  blue  chair,  sat 
Mrs.  Wansy,  dressed  in  black 
velvet,  with  many  aggressive  arti- 
ficial roses  in  her  cap,  and  looking 
as  yellow,  by  dint  of  her  beloved 
blue  drawing-room,  as  a  tolerably 
well-complexioned  woman  can  be 
made  to  look.  She  was  complain- 
ing of  something,  in  the  peculiar 
monotone  of  habitual  aggrieve- 
ment,  and  Mr.  Wansv  wajs  not  listen- 
ing  to  her.  He  welcomed  Arthur 
joyously,  as  a  happy  interruption 
to  the  Darby-and-Joanism  of  the 
moment.  Mr.  Wansy  made  small 
disguisal  of  his  contempt  for  the 
female  sex  generally,  and  his 
wife  in  particular.  He  had  never 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  woman 
who  could  do  anything  except 
spend  money,  and  if  she  could  do 
that  pretty  well,  it  was  a  dead  cer- 
tainty that  she  would  not  be  able 
to  balance  her  accounts.  Conse- 
quently, he  was  not  likely  to  think 
very  highly  of  the  mental  powers  of 
the  sex,  as  the  capacity  for  making 
money  was  his  measure  of  human 
virtue,  and  accurate  bookkeeping 
appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to 
salvation.  It  is  verv  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  been  able 
to  regard  a  person  who  could  not 
balance  his  accounts  as  possessing 
an  immortal  soul.  Arthur  had  in- 
herited a  business  faculty,  and  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Wansy  would 
have  regarded  the  results  of  a 
University  education  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  if  he  had  found 
.Arthur's  brains  bestowed  upon  the 
making  of  Latin  verse,  instead  of 
that  young  gentleman  exhibiting, 
as  he  did,  a  very  fine  appreciation 
of  the  value  and  virtues  of  hard 
cash.  Arthur  knew  exactly  how 
to  keep  his  father  in  good  humour, 
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und  he  took  the  trouble  to  do  it, 
for  he  hated  to  be  worried  by  any- 
one else  being  out  of  temper.  So, 
if  he  did  perchanoe  bestow  a  few 
momenta  of  his  lordly  leisure  upon 
the  blue  drawing-room,  he  inva- 
riably glanced  over  the  City  article 
of  the  morning  paper,  in  order  to 
have  some  topics  of  conversation. 
This  pleased  his  father  very  much ; 
it  made  him  feel  that  his  son  was 
a  person  of  some  intelligence ;  and 
it  suited  Arthur,  as  he  generally 
obtained  a  few  hints  worth  having 
in  these  little  conversations — the 
fact  being  that  he  indulged  his 
hereditary  tastes  by  engaging  in 
certain  small  private  specidations 
of  his  own. 

In  this  way  the  five  minutes  in 
the  ,drawing-room,  and  the  hour 
and  a  half  of  dinner  itself,  was 
generally  got  through  pretty  suc- 
cessfully in  the  way  of  conversa- 
tion. Mrs.  Wansy  hardly  ever 
said  anything  at  dinner-time.  She 
was  a  great  eater,  and  was  growing 
stout  and  flushed  by  dint  of  a  total 
absence  of  exercise  and  much  meat 
and  wine.  The  substantial — almost 
aldermanio — repasts  which  were 
served  in  the  solemn  dining-room 
of  this  house  were  certainly  not 
what  would  be  called  in  the 
modem  medical  jargon,  ''brainial 
meals ;"  but  then,  as  a  witty  writer 
recently  remarked,  it  might  be  as 
well  for  people  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  an  organ  before  they 
troubled  themselves  about  pro- 
viding it  with  special  food.  The 
Wansies  understood  the  art  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  according  to  the 
usual  English  middle-class  stan- 
dard; their  dinners  were  as  por- 
tentous as  their  sideboard  ana  as 
solid  and  heavy  as  their  silver. 

Arthur  had  a  smoking-room, 
which,  as  his  father  never  smoked, 
was  his  own  sacred  property.  He 
had  furnished  it  himself,  and  had 
contrived  to  introduce  into  it  a 
certain  air  of  luxury  without  the 


overpowering  sense  of  the  uphol- 
sterer, which  prevailed  in  every 
other  part  of  the  house.  But  still 
the  solidity  of  the  mansion  pene- 
trated even  this  sanctum;  there 
was  something  heavy  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  Arthur  could  seldom 
support  the  solitude  of  his 
smoking-room  after  he  had  dis- 
posed of  a  couple  of  fragrant 
cigars.  He  always  went  out  in  the 
evening.  Rich  young  bachelors 
can  always  find  plenty  of  society  in 
London,  of  every  description,  and 
Arthur  Wansy,  when  he  issued 
upon  the  door  step  of  his  home, 
a  handsome,  cultivated,  wealthy 
young  man,  had  practically  a  little 
world  of  societies  from  which  he 
might  pick  and  choose  his  amuse- 
ments and  companions.  As  is 
frequently  the  case  with  the  sons 
of  men  who  have  made  money, 
Arthur  went  into  circles  both  higher 
than  his  father  could  gain  admit* 
tance  to,  and  lower  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  have  his  father  know 
anything  about.  But  Arthur  had 
not  been  trained  up  to  the  standard 
of  Oxford  sBstheticism  for  nothing. 
He  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw 
it;  consequently,  though  there 
were  plenty  of  rich  people  who 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  in  their 
drawing-rooms  (which  were  all 
more  or  less  after  the  pattern  of 
Mrs.  Wansy 's),  and  though  there 
were  plenty  of  another  sort  of 
people,  to  whom  the  fact  that  he  was 
rich  was  a  sufficient  introduction — 
and  who  were  very  amusing — ^yet 
his  taste  led  him  perpetually  to 
prefer  the  Hamertons'  house  to 
any  of  them.  Here  there  was 
never  anything  to  offend  the  most 
delicate  mind,  the  most  highly 
educated  taste.  These  people  be- 
longed essentially  to  that  charm- 
ing modem  class  who  make  true 
politeness  a  principle  of  life,  and 
who  regard  amiability  as  a  virtue 
never  to  be  dispensed  with. 

And  so  to-night — as  on  so  many 
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previous  nights — ^Arthur  hesitated 
which  waj  to  turn ;  and  when  he 
had  finished  his  dgar  on  the  broad 
door  step  of  the  house,  he 
eventually  let  himself  in  at  the 
Hamertons'  garden  gate.  Why 
should  he  not?  There  could  be 
no  reason  for  Merry's  omitting  to 
keep  her  engagement  in  the  after- 
noon except  the  easy  forgetf ulness 
of  such  a  light-hearted  disposition 
as  hers.  And  yet,  for  some  unde- 
fined reason,  he  felt  one  degree 
less  sure  about  his  welcome  tnan 
usual.  But,  he  argued  with  himself, 
this  was  ridiculous.  Merry  had 
a  friend  with  her  now,  which  was 
all  the  more  reason  why  she  would 
be  glad  to  see  him.  Girls  always 
wanted  men  to  amuse  them;  and 
BO,  with  that  peculiar  consciousness 
of  innate  value,  which  lends  a 
dignity  to  many  an  empty-headed 
puppy,  Arthur  boldly  advanced, 

"  The  gentlemen  are  still  in  the 
dining-room,  sir,"  said  the  man- 
servant who  let  him  in. 

"  Oh,"  said  Arthur,  hesitating,"  I 
did  not  know  there  were  visitors." 

"  Only  Mr.Eichard,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  shutting  the  front  door,  for 
he  knew  perfectly  well  that  Arthur 
would  stay ;  and  Arthur  did  sfcay. 
Mr.  Bichard  was  a  person  of  whom 
he  had  heard  a  great  deal  and 
whom  he  had  never  seen ;  therefore 
a  certain  amount  of  curiosity  gave 
him  an  additional  desire  to  stay. 
But  he  did  not  go  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  he  preferred  to  get  under 
the  wing  of  his  little  friend  Merry, 
who  was  always  kind  and  sweet, 
and  in  whose  atmosphere  the  very 
thought  of  ennui  departed. 

He  went  upstairs  to  the  large 
drawing-room,  admitting  himself 
quietly  through  the  heavy  curtains 
which  hung  over  the  arched  door- 
way. There  was  no  one  there, 
and  the  lights  were  turned  low.  A 
brighter  light  which  gleamed 
through  a  curtain,  and  a  low  sound 
of  voices,  led  him  on. 


Chaptbr  m. 

There  was  a  quaint  little  slip  of  a 
room  hardly  wider  than  a  passage 
between  the  great  drawing-room, 
and  a  room  beyond  which  was 
sacred  to  certain  pictures.  This 
nook  was  a  favourite  one  of 
Merry's,  and  here  Arthur  found 
the  two  girls  to-night.  The  room 
of  the  pictures  was  called  the 
Egyptian  room  from  its  peculiar 
style  of  decoration.  A  large  pic- 
ture by  a  modem  master  stood 
upon  an  easel  at  one  side.  It  was 
illuminated  so  carefully  that  it 
never  showed  its  beauty  so  fully  as 
at  night.  The  little  ante-room  in 
which  the  two  girls  were  sitting 
had  a  low-cushioned  seat  at  the 
far  end,  from  which  this  great  pic- 
ture, which  brought  Egyptian  life 
home  to  the  very  senses,  could  be 
seen  at  its  best.  From  this  seat, 
looking  down  the  room,  the  mar- 
vellous head  of  the  Pharaoh,  with 
the  deep,  patient  eyes,  seemied  to 
be  a  living  thing,  only  more  intense 
in  its  silent  reality  than  a  change- 
able human  face.  Merry  was  lying 
back  against  the  great  yellow  satin 
cushions  of  this  couch,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  eyes  of  the  Pharaoh. 
Clotilda  had  been  reading  aloud 
from  a  volume  of  Mrs.  Browning ; 
but  she  had  put  the  book  aside  at 
a  remark  made  by  Merry  just  as 
Arthur  was  coming  through  the 
drawing-room. 

"That  face  of  the  Pharaoh," 
said  Merry,  in  a  tone  much  graver 
than  usual,  at  least  in  Arthur's  ex- 

Serience  of  her,  "  is  becoming  eveiv 
ay  a  more  intelligible  teacher  to 
me.  Patience,  unchangeableness, 
constancy  through  all  trials,  are  the 
qualities  which  I  see  in  it,  and  which 
make  it  appear  so  beautiful." 

"  You  are  right,  I  believe,  as  to 
the  qualities,"  answered  Clotilda; 
"  and,  at  all  events,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  ^reat  moral  lesson  is 
embodied  in  t^at  picture." 
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"  But  who  needs  moral  lessons 
in  these  days?"  said  Arthur, 
coming  upon  them  just  at  that 
moment.'  He  shook  hands  with 
Miss  Kajmond  (whom  he  knew 
slightly  and  regarded  with  some 
<3ontempt  as  a  blue  stocking),  and 
then  sank  into  a  tempting  nook 
near  Merry. 

"  We  are  educated  beyond  those 
things  now,"  he  went  on,  with  the 
fluency  acquired  in  the  debating 
club,  where  men  learn  to  talk  with 
■ease  on  subjects  to  which  they  have 
never  given  a  moment's  real 
thought ;  "  we  have  discovered  in 
this  complicated  nineteenth  cen- 
tury life  that  a  different  conscience 
is  needed  for  every  different  walk 
in  life.  The  commercial  conscience 
and  the  clerical  conscience,  for  in- 
stance, are  two  articles  of  totally 
different  growth ;  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  them,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  shake  hands 
across.  I  hope  I  am  not  offending 
you,"  he  said,  turning  to  Miss 
Baymond,  "  but  I  think  I  am  safe ; 
I  fancy  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
your  poems  that  you  are  not  of  any 
avowed  religion." 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Clotilda, 
quickly,  **I  am  an  unbeliever, 
because  I  know  nothing  in  which 
to  believe." 

"An  unbeliever?"  said  another 
voice,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  They 
all  looked  up  a  little  startled  to 
notice  that  another  person  had 
come  quietly  in.  The  voice  was  as 
quiet  as  the  speaker's  movements, 
and  had  a  certain  sweetness  in  it 
which  is  not  very  common  in  mas- 
culine voices. 

"  You  have  not  met  my  cousin 
before,  have  you  Arthur?"  said 
Merry,  and  she  introduced  the 
quiet  gentleman  as  Mr.  Richard 
Hamerton.  He  bowed  to  Arthur, 
and  then  immediately  fixed  his  eyes 
again  on  Clotilda's  face.  He  sat 
down  by  her  and  began  to  speak 
in  that  t)eculiarly  low  voice  which 


made  Bichard  Hamerton's  conver- 
sation so  charming  to  the  one  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  You  are  very  young,"  he  said, 
"  to  call  yourself  that." 

"  Am  I  ? "  said  Clotilda  in  her 
quick  way ;  "  is  it  not  better  to 
begin  by  avowing  that  I  know 
nothing  r  K  I  ever  accept  any 
faith  it  will  then  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  being  real." 

Mr.  Hamerton  made  no  reply  for 
a  moment,  and,  after  a  little  pause, 
Arthur  spoke. 

"  As  I  said  just  now,  we  are  edu- 
cated beyond  great  moral  truths 
and  religious  teachings ;  we  all 
have  a  little  scientific  training, 
which  necessitates  a  disbelief  in 
unproveable  doctrines." 

He  spoke  in  that  cool  tone  of 
condescension  towards  all  things 
create  and  uncreate,  which  has 
become  a  common  feature  in 
modem  conversation.  He  was  in 
the  mood  to  show  off  a  little  before 
Miss  Baymond,  whom  he  despised 
because  she  wrote  poetry,  and 
before  Richard  Hamerton,  whom 
he  had  taken  a  dislike  to  at  first 
sight.  He  never  talked  in  this  way 
to  Merry  ;  and  he  was  cut  short  in 
his  impending  eloquence  by  a 
sense  that  the  girl's  eyes  were  on 
his  face,  and  that  they  were  full  of 
an  undisguised  distress.  Richard 
Hamerton  also  caught  the  look, 
and  was  interested  by  it. 

"  You,  Merry,"  he  said,  "  you 
don't  call  yourself  an  unbehever  ?" 

Two  passionate  spots  of  colour 
came  suddenly  in  her  cheeks ;  she 
half  rose,  as  if  confused,  and  then 
sat  down  again ;  there  was  an  eager 
look  in  her  brilliant,  youthful  face. 
She  put  her  hands  up  as  if  to  hide 
the  glow  of  expression  which  shone 
out  from  her. 

"  I,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  a 
great  many  things  which  you  would 
all  laugh  at.  I  can't  help  it — I 
cling  to  my  faiths — they  are  part 
of  myself — and  I  cannot  be  so  in- 
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constant  as  to  give  up  anything 
which  I  still  lore,  even  if  you  aU 
clearly  prove  it  to  be  only  .on  idea. 
I  think  you  must  be  so  unhappy 
if  you  have  nothing  to  believe  in ! 
Oh,  Arthur,  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
you  talk  so;  it  makes  my  heart 
ache !" 

She  turned  towards  him,  her 
eyes  fastened  on  his,  he  felt  her 
sweet  breath  as  it  came  in  little 
passionate  thrills  from  her  quick- 
beating  heart.  She  had  forgotten 
the  others,  she  only  thought  of 
him — of  his  joy  or  sadness;  and 
the  intensity  of  her  young,  ardent 
feelings,  struck  through  him.  He 
looked  into  her  eyes,  and  knew  in 
that  moment  that  she  was  his  by 
virtue  of  the  unasked  surrender  of 
a  heart  as  pure  and  true  as  an 
angel's. 

"  Don't  trouble  about  me,"  he 
said  lightly ;  ''  I  can  assui-e  you  I 
am  very  well  contented  with  my 
own  views  on  matters  in  general." 

He  spoke  with  that  air  of  supe- 
riority which  always  silences  a 
woman  who  is  loving,  especially  if 
she  is  young.  Merry  felt  as  if  a 
quiet  and  cold  hand^had  stilled  her 
emotion,  and  thrust  her  back  into 
herself;  she  became  suddenly 
aware  that  the  others  were  looking 
on,  and  that  perhaps  she  had  been 
too  much  in  earnest  for  the  good 
taste  of  avowed  unbelievers.  She 
leaned  back  against  the  cushion 
and  took  up  the  volume  of  Mrs. 
Browning  which  lay  between  her 
and  Clotilda.  She  began  to  turn 
the  pages,  and  endeavoured  to 
assume  an  air  of  indifference.  But 
the  two  bright  spots  upon  her 
cheeks  grew  large,  and  gradually 
the  colour  covered  her  face.  In 
the  meantime  Clotilda  had  begun 
to  speak  in  answer  to  Arthur's  re- 
mark about  himself. 

"  That  is  a  very  unusual  state,  I 
think,  Mr.  Wansy,  and  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  a  very  delightful  one. 
It  is  so  much  more  common  to  find 


people  really  quite  disgusted  with 
their  own  lack  of  belief,  and  alto- 
gether dissatisfied  and  perpetually 
trying  to  attain  some  different 
state.  It  is  quite  charming  to 
think  of  anyone  being  very  well 
contented." 

"  You  may  look  upon  me,  then," 
said  Arthur,  ''as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  that  charming  condition. 
Belief  is  unnecessary  to  my  consti- 
tution ;  I  like  the  world  very  much, 
I  desire  no  radical  changes  or  great 
improvements.  In  fact,  I  have 
none  of  the  making  of  a  reformer 
or  an  enthusiast  in  me." 

**  I  should  think  not,"  said  Mr. 
Richard,  drily.  He  could  be  very 
dry  in  his  own  way  sometimes,  and 
generally  that  was  the  only  exhi- 
bition of  his  dislike.  Merry,  who 
was  very  familiar  with  all  his 
mannerisms,  knew  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  that  for  some 
reason  he  aid  not  like  Arthur 
Wansy.  She  raised  her  eyes  fom 
the  book  in  her  hand,  and  looked 
perplexedly  at  the  two  men.  She 
felt  that  they  did  not  like  each 
other.  Why  was  that  ? — how  could 
that  be? — when  she  liked  them 
both  so  much  ?  That  was  her  first 
feeling,  but  the  feminine  instinct 
told  her  in  the  same  moment  that 
this  was  but  natural ;  the  men  were 
not  only  unlike,  they  were  of  abso- 
lutely opposite  constitution.  It 
was  fortunate  for  her  tender  little 
heart  that  she  could  not  guess  how 
strong  the  antipathy  between  them 
was. 

Just  then  a  diversion  was  made 
by  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamerton,  looking  as 
happy  and  as  handsome  as  a  pair 
of  young  lovers.  "So,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton,  when  they  came  upon 
the  little  group  in  the  comer,  "  you 
have  a  taste  for  art,  it  seems.  Tou 
are  all  silent  in  front  of  the 
Pharaoh.  It  is  good  to  be  awe- 
struck in  the  presence  of  beauty 
sometimes  ;  but  I  should  not  have 
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supposed  that  any  of  you  would 
be  so  entirely  subdued  by  a  pic- 
ture." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  it  was  the 
Pharaoh  that  silenced  us,"  re- 
marked Eichard  Hamerton.  *'  I 
fancy  we  had  frightened  ourselves 
with  discussing  views  and  opinions 
which  it  is  perhaps  better  to  leave 
undiscussed."  He  had  his  eyes  on 
Merry  as  he  spoke;  her  sudden 
colour  and  emotion,  and  then  her 
relapse  into  a  pale  quietude,  had 
troubled  him.  He  thought  she 
was  too  young  to  enter  into  such 
conrersations  as  these. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Ha- 
merton?" said  Clotilda,  quickly. 
"  Is  it  not  always  better  to  talk 
things  out  and  face  themF  We 
are  much  ,  more  likely  to  be 
frightened  by  them  if  we  hide 
them  in  the  dark." 

"  Do  you  see  no  beauty  in  un- 
consciousness. Miss  Baymond  ?" 
asked  Richard  Hamerton. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered, "  but  I 
doubt  if  it  exists  now." 

'*  I  am  sure  it  does,"  he  said, 
"  though  I  allow  it  is  very  rare." 
He  looked  at  Merry  while  he  spoke. 
The  unconsciousness  of  her  nature 
was  still  so  great  that  she  never  even 
noticed  how  his  eyes  lingered  upon 
her,  and  how  evidently  sbe  was  his 
ideal  and  the  picture  from  which 
he  drew  his  visions.  It  would  have 
required  great  change  in  Merry's 
nature  to  have  spontaneously 
thought  of  cousin  Dick  as  anything 
but — just  cousin  Dick.  She  was 
constitutionally  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  woman  who  sees  in  every  man 
a  possible  lover.  Thus  Eichard's 
lingering  eyes  fell  upon  her  with- 
out her  being  even  aware  of  his 
look.  She  rose  now,  in  the  pause 
which  came  in  the  talk,  and  put 
her  arm  familiarly  through  his. 
t  '*  Come  with  me,  and  look  at  the 
new  pictures  in  the  Egyptian 
Boom,"  she  said.  Her  purpose 
was  to  leave  Arthur's  side.     She 


shrank  from  him,  yet  longed  to  be 
near  him ;  the  natural  womanly 
action  was  to  follow  the  instinct  to 
leave  him.  A  coquette  who  under- 
stood her  own  sensations  would 
have  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and 
Arthur  would  have  followed  her. 
But  Merry  went  away  with  Eichard 
into  the  other  room,  and  chattered 
to  him  about  the  new  treasures 
which  the  rooms  had  in  them,  and 
seemed  as  happy  as  though  no 
Arthur  Wansy  existed  in  the 
world.  At  least  so  Eichard  Hamer- 
ton thought ;  and  with  the  convic- 
tion that  she  certainly  did  not  care 
to  flirt  with  that  handsome  young 
fool,  as  he  mentally  termed  Arthur, 
he  consoled  himself  a  little  for  the 
many  stabs  which  Merry  sent  into 
his  heart  by  the  easy  familiarity  with 
which  she  treated  him.  How  long 
would  it  take  to  awaken  conscious- 
ness in  this  innocent  child,  he 
wondered. 

Soon  afterwards  the  small  gather- 
ing broke  up ;  but  before  they  sepa- 
rated it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  all  go  skating  the  next 
morning  together. 


Chaptbb   IV. 

It  was  a  golden  morning  when 
Merry  looked  out  from  her  window, 
and  laughed  to  herseK  with  gleeful 
anticipation  of  the  skating.  Sho 
was  still  such  a  child,  and  so 
healthy  and  happy  a  one  that 
physical  pleasures  had  their  sway, 
and  could  even  silence  for  a  time 
the  newly  awakened  disturbances 
of  the  soul.  The  glory  of  this 
timid  winter  sunshine,  which  came 
through  the  bare  branches  of  the 
trees  in  the  park  with  a  shine  like 
the  dim  briUianey  of  veiled  eyes, 
filled  her  with  that  desire  to  be 
out  of  doors  which  belongs  in  its 
intensity  only  to  those  happy  ones 
who  have  never  offended  nature. 
Merry  waw  as  much  at  home  amid 
the  dead  leaves  and  the  white  hoar 
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frost  as  the  robin,  and  her  heart 
even  yet  was  as  light  as  his.  She 
positively  sparkled  with  childlike 
anticipation  of  a  morning  spent 
amid  the  sunshine  ;  and  when  she 
came  into  the  breakfast  room  with 
this  natural  brilliance  in  her  young 
face,  Bichard,  turning  from  the 
window,  wondered  which  was  the 
brighter — the  sunshine  without  the 
room  or  the  sunshine  within  it. 

.Breakfast  was  scarcely  over 
when  Arthur  lounged  in,  carrying 
his  skates.  The  Wansy  family 
breakfasted  with  a  rigid  punctu- 
ality at  what  Arthur,  though  ,quite 
used  to  it,  called  the  unholy  hour 
of  half-past  eight.  He  objected, 
on  principle,  to  most  of  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  his  home. 
This  arose  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  sheer  imitativeness  of  human 
nature.  His  mother  had  done 
little  else  but  grumble,  in  his 
memory,  and  his  father  believed 
that  no  order  could  be  maintained 
in  any  household  without  ill- 
temper  ;  so  that  possibly  Arthur 
had  merely  acquired  the  trick  of 
discontent.  It  was  one  of  the 
things  which  Mrs.  Hamerton  dis- 
liked in  him. 

He  came  in  this  morning  with  a 
cloud  on  his  face,  which  looked 
strange  in  the  sunshine.  He 
brightened  visibly,  however,  in  a 
few  minutes;  the  ease  and  gaiety 
which  was  always  to  be  found  in 
the  Hamertons'  atmosphere  invari- 
ably raised  his  spirits  from  the  dull 
level  to  which  any  discomfort  had 
the  power  to  reduce  them.  By  the 
time  everybody  was  ready  he  had 
caught  something  of  Merry's  own 
spirit  of  delight,  and  the  two  were 
out  first  and  stood  at  the  garden 
gate  waiting  for  the  others. 
Bichard  Hamerton's  heart  smote 
him  as  he  came  out  after  them ; 
they  looked  such  a  handsome 
young  couple  there  in  the  sun- 
shine. "It  is  only  natural  if  she 
loves  him,  or  someone  like  him," 


said  he  to  himself  ruefully ;  "  what 
right  has  an  old  fellow  like  me  to 
want  a  sunbeam  such  as  Merry  is 
all  for  myself?"  Just  then  the 
girl  turned  from  Arthur,  ran  to 
him  and  took  his  arm.  The 
cousins  started  to  walk  on  to  the 
station  together  (they  were  going 
out  to  the  Highgate  Ponds),  and 
there  was  nothing  for  Arthur  to  do 
but  join  the  other  three,  who  were 
following  in  a  group. 

For  those  who  love  skating  this 
was  a  perfect  day.  Arthur  was 
the  best  skater  on  the  ponds,  and 
was  much  admired.  Yet,  though 
his  vanity  was  fed,  and  though  the 
exercise  made  his  healthy  frame 
glow  with  delight,  as  the  golden 
morning  wore  on  into  the  dim 
wintry  noon,  his  face  grew 
momently  more  and  more  sullen. 
He  had  careered  many  times  round 
the  ice  with  Clotilda,  who  skated 
prettily,  but  had  not  much  courage, 
and  he  had  gone  about  with  Mrs. 
Hamerton  in  the  hope  Merry 
would  join  them.  But  all  the 
morning  Merry  had  stayed  with 
Bichard,  and  the  two,  hand-in- 
hand  most  of  the  time,  had  been 
all  over  the  ice  together,  and  had, 
apparently,  much  amusement  and 
adventiure.  They  were  evidently 
very  happy,  ani  enjoying  them'- 
selves  vastly ;  and  every  time"*  he 
met  them,  and  caught  a  passing 
glimpse  of  Merry's  bright  cheets 
and  shining  eyes,  he  grew  more  and 
more  angry.  The  thing  vexed  and 
annoyed  him  intensely;  for  a  long 
time  past  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  Merry  as  his  own 
particular  chum — a  jolly  little 
girl,  ready  to  amuse  his  lordship 
whenever  he  liked.  Now  this  con- 
founded cousin  had  appeared  on  the 
scene  was  she  going  to  devote  her- 
self to  him  in  this  ridiculous  way  ? 
Bichard  Hamerton  and  Arthur  had 
never  happened  to  meet  before,  as 
Bi chard's  long  visits  at  the  Hamer- 
tons' house   had  occurred  during 
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Arthur's  absence  at  college.  Thus 
he  had  perpetually  heard  of 
cousin  Dick,  and  had  regarded  him 
as  an  elderly  gentleman  of  in- 
ofFensiye  habits.  He  had  never 
anticipated  his  monopolising 
Merry  in  this  absurd  fashion.  He 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  make  a 
formal  complaint  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  being  used,  only  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  no 
rights.  And  then  for  the  first 
time  it  struck  him  how  much 
joUier  his  position  with  the  Hamer- 
tons  would  be  if  he  was  engaged 
to  Merry.  His  thoughts  went 
on  quite  a  new  tack.  Now  that 
the  spark  of  jealousy  had  been 
roused,  he  gloomily  reviewed  the 
young  men  who  were  always 
coming  to  the  house.  How  that 
conceited  RoUo  McClintock  openly 
adored  Merry  !  All  that  was  bad 
enough ;  yet  he  had  the  pull 
■over  those  fellows  by  living  next 
door;  but  if  this  cousin  was 
going  to  stop  in  the  house,  and 
thought  he  had  a  prior  right  to 
Merry's  companionship,  he — 
Arthur — ^would  soon  find  it  ex- 
tremely slow.  He  relied  on 
Merry  for  the  brightness  of  all  the 
odd  and  unemployed  hours  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  young  man  who 
always  required  someone  to  amuse 
him,  and  who  could  not  long 
exist  without  contact  with  a 
brighter  disposition  than  his  own, 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  exist- 
ence. Left  alone,  he  was  apt, 
as  now,  to  think  himself  ill- 
used.  Clotilda  made  small  effort 
to  alleviate  his  solitude.  It  was  a 
condition  to  which  she  was  much 
attached,  herself.  She  skated  alone 
as  contentedly  as  possible,  and 
seemed  to  desire  no  companion  to 
add  to  her  pleasure.  She  had  none 
of  the  charming  little  clinging 
ways  which  were  natural  to 
Merry.  She  liked  to  be  self-sup- 
porting ;  she  was  still  in  the  early 
stage    when    a    highly  -  educated 


woman  believes  herself  man's 
brother  instead  of  his  complement. 
She  liked  talking  to  men  who  '^  re- 
garded her  as  a  reasonable  being ; " 
as  she  would  have  said.  She  did 
not  care  at  all  for  a  young  man 
whose  idea  of  feminine  society  was 
flirtation.  So,  though  Arthur 
made  one  or  two  attempts  at  bring- 
ing about  a  more  sociable  state  of 
things,  Clotilda  always  skated  away 
again  alone  to  some  distant  comer. 
"  Poets  think  solitude  necessary 
for  their  lofty  minds,"  remarked 
Arthur  to  himself  sarcastically, 
when  this  had  occurred  once  or 
twice;  and  then  he  gave  himself 
up  to  gloomy  and  secret  contempla- 
tion of  the  cousins,  while  at  the 
same  time  excelHng  himself  in  per- 
forming the  backward  roll  and 
other  occultisms  of  skating  to  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders,  includ- 
ing Bichard  Hamerton  and  Merry, 
who  presently  paused  near  him. 
Bichard  was  quiet  in  his  skating  as 
in  everything  else  ;  he  was  just 
good' enough  at  it  to  keep  up  with 
Merry,  who  flew  about  like  a  bird  ; 
and  it  amused  him  to  observe 
Arthurs  wonderful  evolutions. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  came  near 
too,  and  soon  Arthur  paused  and 

i'oined  them.  "  Are  you  tired  ?  " 
le  asked.  "  This  sort  of  thing 
seems  to  me  confoundedly  slow." 

"  Come,  Arthur,  don't  humbug," 
said  Mr.  Hamerton,  with  an 
amiable  contempt,  "you  enjoy  it 
or  you  would  not  do  it  so  well." 

Arthur  skated  off  without  reply- 
ing. "  He  is  being  neglected,  that 
is  all,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hamerton  ; 
"  Clotilda  won't  condescend  to 
flirtation,  and  Merry  is  quite  taken 
up  with  Dick.  How  they  are 
getting  on  together,  to-day  !  " 

"  What  a  good  fellow  Dick  is," 
remarked  Mr.  Hamerton,  "  always 
in  the  same  quiet  good-tempered 
mood."  And  then  these  two  skated 
away  again  together  in  a  very 
cheerful  frame    of    mind.       Mrs. 
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Hamertun  was  as  active  as  a 
girl,  and  could  still  waltz, 
skate,  or  ride  with  as  much 
spirit  and  grace  as  ever.  The 
passage  of  years  maked  little  mark 
if  all  the  memory  they  leave  is  that 
of  almost  perfect  happiness.  Love 
is  the  great  giver  of  strength  and 
of  beauty ;  and  Mrs.  Hamerton's 
eyes  still  out-sparkled  those  of 
many  younger,  and  even  more  beau- 
tiful, women. 

Meanwhile  Merry  was  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  her  gay  young 
life  pretending  to  enjoy  herself 
more  than  she  really  did.  Her 
instinct  taught  her  to  avoid  Arthur, 
but  she  had  no  remotest  notion  of 
the  effect  which  her  devotion  to 
her  cousin  Dick  would  have  upon 
her  other  admirer.  She  missed 
him  from  her  side  as  only  a  woman 
who  has  blindly  given  her  whole 
heart  away  can  miss  the  man  she 
loves ;  but  the  consciousness  that 
she  did  miss  him  made  her  cheek 
flush  more  than  the  keen  wind  did, 
and  made  her  eyes  glow  with  a  new 
pride.  She  was  thankful  to  take 
refuge  in  the  society  of  her  dear 
cousin  Dick,  whom  she  had  always 
regarded  as  an  old  friend  in  whom 
she  might  confide  all  her  small 
troubles  with  as  much  openness  as 
she  would  to  her  father  and 
mother.  She  clung  to  him  as  she 
would  have  done  to  her  elder 
brother,  with  a  feeling  that  he  was 
a  kind  of  guardian  and  guide,  and 
that  to  be  with  him  was  a  certain 
safeguard  against  her  own  new 
emotions. 

When  the  afternoon  fog  began  to 
gather  over  the  ice-bound  earth  Mrs. 
Hamerton  suggested  going  home, 
and  they  started  off,  altogetlier, 
forming  a  very  merry  t^roup  to  all 
appearances.  No  ono  would  have 
supposed  that  the  girl  whose  eyes 
were  so  bright  and  who  seemed  the 
life  of  the  iiai-ty,  had,  merely  by  her 
natural  iiierrimeut,  rendered  gloomy 
the  hearts  of  two   men.      Arthur 


was  sullen  and  jealous  ;  Bichard 
was  saddened  a  little  by  the  patent 
sisterliness  of  the  affection  which 
Merry  felt  for  him.  It  did  not 
actually  discourse  him,  but  he 
realised  more  fully  than  before 
tl\at  the  undertaking  which  his 
heart  forced  him  into,  was  difficult 
indeed. 

Going  home  from  the  station  in 
the  now  deepening  twilight  Arthur 
succeeded  in  taking  Merry's  skates 
to  carry  and  getting  her  hand 
under  his  arm.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  loiter  persistently,  so  that  the 
others  got  well  ahead. 

"  You  have  enjoyed  the  skating 
very  much,  haven't  you  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Very  much  indeed,"  replied 
Merry  innocently. 

"Are  you  very  fond  of  that 
cousin  of  yours  ? "  he  asked 
abruptly  and  with  an  air  of  gloom 
which  would  have  warned  a  more 
worldly-wise  young  woman  at  once. 

"  Of  cousm  Dick  ? — oh,  yes, 
very ;  you  know  I  am,"  she 
answered  warmly. 

"  Really  ?  "  he  said ;  "  isn't  he 
bald  on  the  top  of  his  head  ?" 

"  Whv,  Arthur !  I'm  sure  he's 
not,  but  does  it  matter  to  me  if  he 
is?"  exclaimed  Merry,  indignant 
and  surprised. 

"  Oh,  then  you  don't  care  for  him 
as  I  meant  ?  "  said  Arthur  with  an 
air  ot  relief. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said 
Merry  in  perplexity  and  with  some 
apprehension. 

"  Never  mind  about  it  then," 
said  Arthur,  loitering  now  to  such 
an  aggravated  degree  that  they  all 
but  came  to  a  standstill.  "  What  I 
want  is  to  try  and  make  vou  under- 
stand  something  else — Merry,  do 
you  think  you  care  for  me  enough 
to  say  you  will  marry  me  ?  "  He 
had  stopped  now  by  the  lamp-post 
which  stood  close  to  their  houses. 
He  held  her  hand  tight  under  his 
arm,  and  paused  just  so  that  the 
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lamplight  fell  full  in  her  face. 
She  did  not  answer  him.  He 
could  hear  her  breath  coming 
quick  and  short,  but  she  kept  her 
eyes  on  the  ground.  "Tell  me, 
Merry,*'  he  repeated,  and  then 
began  to  pour  out  the  hot  words  of 
love,  which  come  so  easily  from 
fluent  tongues  like  his.  In  the 
midst  of  his  quick  words  Merry 
broke  from  him. 

"  Don't,  don't ! "  she  cried  out, 
**  I  can't  bear  it ! — No,  no ;  don't 
say  any  more." 

He  did  not  understand  her. 
He  could  not  guess  how  her 
emotion  was  too  great  for  her  to 
endure  it  any  longer.  He  caught 
her  arm  Aud  held  her  a  moment. 
"  But,  Merry,"  he  said,  "  you  must 
say  something  to  me.  You  cannot 
leave  me  like  this  !  " 

She  drew  a  long  breath  with 
difficulty,  and  steadied  herself  with 
one  hand  against  the  railing  by 
which  they  stood.  "I  am  too 
young,"  she  'succeeded  in  saying  at 
last. 

^/  Nonsense,"  said  Arthur,  im- 
patiently ;  "  if  that  is  all,  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Hamerton  whether  he  thinks 
so  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no ! "  cried  Merry, 
apparently  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress ;  "  no,  don't  do  that.  Indeed, 
I  am  too  yoimg  yet." 

"  Let  others  decide  that  for  you, 
Merry,"  said  Arthur  persuasiyelj. 
**If  your  father  and  mother — ^and  I 
— don't  think  you  too  young,  why 
should  you?  Let  me  ask  them 
what  they  think  at  least." 

"  No !  said  Merry,  more 
firmly,  and  looking  up  at  him  now 
with  eyes  that  shone  like  stars 
from  her  overflowing  emotion,  but 
a  face  as  pale  as  death.  "  I  en- 
treat you  put  it  off  a  little  while. 
Let  me  think  of  it.  I  am 
frightened,  indeed ! " 

Just  then  Clotilda  and  Richard 
Hamerton  came  out  at  the  gate 
again.     Mrs.  Hamerton  had   sent 


them  to  bring  in  the  truants  out  of 
the  cold.  Arthur  left  them  and 
went  in  at  his  own  gate,  filled  with 
a  sense  of  disgust.    Merry  had  not 

S leased  him  by  her  shyness.  He 
id  not  know  that  shyness  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  a  heart  so 
warm  that  it  was  terrified  by  its 
own  impulses. 

Merry  ran  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  look  for  her  mother ;  but 
Mrs.  Hamerton  was  not  there,  and, 
looking  through  the  rooms,  Merry, 
found  herself  in  front  of  the 
"  Pharaoh."  That  strange,  majes- 
tic, unchanging  countenance  seemed 
to  her,  in  her  highly-strung  con- 
dition, to  be  the  face  of  a  familiar 
friend.  She  stood  there,  startled 
by  a  sudden  feeling  of  how  real, 
how  great  her  love  was,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  this  stately  counte- 
nance, she  breathed  a  timid,  yet  in- 
tense, vow  to  be  true  to  that  love 
with  a  constancy  worthy  of  even 
the  Egyptian  king  and  high  priest. 
She  ran  away  to  her  room,  es- 
caping from  the  others  by  one  of 
her  quick  bird-like  flights.  She 
wanted  to  be  alone,  if  she  could 
not  have  her  mother ;  her  heart 
was  too  full  to  bear  any  other 
contact. 

Chapter  V. 

Fob  some  days  after  this  Arthur 
did  not  come  to  the  Hamertons' 
house  at  all ;  they  saw  nothing  of 
him.  Only  one  person  missed  him, 
and  no  one  else  knew  that  she  did  so. 
They  were  all  very  well  content  with 
each  other's  society.  Clotilda  and 
Merry  read  poetry  together,  sang 
duets,  walked  and  talked  together. 
They  were  always  very  excellent 
friends,  all  the  more  so  perhaps 
that  Merry  openly  avowed  herself 
a  mere  humble  admirer  of  Clo- 
tilda's intellectual  abilities.  She 
was  always  ready  to  hear  and  to 
learn,  and  as  it  came  natural  to 
Clotilda  to  think  quickly  and  lead 
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the  way  in  conversation,  they  were 
admirably  suited  as  c^mpi^ions. 
Each  gained  from  the  other. 
Merry  gained  distinct  mental  ad- 
vantage from  the  contact;  while 
Clotilda  found  a  deep  sense  of 
repose  in  her  friend's  pure  and 
simple  soul.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  two,  curiously  enough,  never 
became  intimate.  There  was  no 
confiding  of  girlish  secrets  between 
them ;  each  held  her  own  life 
quietly  apart,  and  they  only  met 
upon  the  common  ground  of  general 
interests  and  sympathies.  Thus 
Merry  went  on  day  by  day  with  her 
secret  in  her  heart,  till  secret  and 
heart  alike  began  to  ache.  She 
nestled  into  her  mother,  and  found 
some  comfort  there;  but,  though 
both  father  and  mother  were  tibe 
best  and  most  intimate  friends  she 
had,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
tell  them  of  her  troubled  heart,  for 
a  reason  which  appeared  absurd  to 
herself,  at  the  same  time  that,  by 
its  own  innate  strength,  it  was  irre- 
sistible. It  seemed  to  her  that, 
with  the  first  utterance  to  them  of 
these  new  thoughts  which  dwelled 
in  her  mind,  she  would  say  farewell 
to  the  sweetness  of  her  long,  dear 
childhood,  and  that  she  would  lose 
the  fair  fellowship  which  had 
existed  so  fully  between  the  three, 
and  which  by  its  intensity  had  ap- 
peared to  shut  out  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  seemed  to  her  a  cer- 
tain treachery  to  her  old  love  for 
them  in  the  thought  of  introducing 
a  new  strange  claim  upon  her  affec- 
tions, and  that  one,  too,  which  she 
felt  instinctively  would  not  please 
them  very  much.  A  sense  of  deso- 
lation settled  upon  her  young  heart 
as  these  feelings  passed  through  it, 
that  sense  of  strangeness  and 
sorrow  which  the  first  thrill  of 
a  new  love  brings  with  it.  A 
tender,  gentle  soul  is  too  often 
stung  by  the  fancy  that  the  new 
love  is  a  sin  against  the  old. 
Merry  grew  strained  and  saddened 


by  these  new  conflicting  emo- 
tions, and  she  longed  to  lean  on 
someone  wiser,  as  was  always  her 
instinctive  tendency.  But  her 
father  and  mother — ^no — ^her  way 
of  speech  to  them  was  to  kiss  them 
both  twice  as  often  and  vow  in  her 
heart  that  she  loved  them  twice  as 
much.  Those  sudden  irrelevant 
gushes  of  affection,  combined  with 
an  odd  appearance  as  if  the  girl's 
eyes  were  daily  growing  latter,  set 
them  both  thinking ;  but  thev 
wisely  held  their  tongues  and 
waited. 

Meny  never  felt  at  all  inclined 
to  open  her  heart  to  Clotilda 
Eaymond — why,  she  herself  some- 
times wondered.  She  could  not 
know,  in  her  unconsciousness,  that 
it  was  because  their  development 
had  so  distinctly  taken  different 
directions  that  each  was  older  than 
the  other.  In  brain,  Clotilda, 
beside  Merry,  was  a  woman  beside 
a  child  ;  in  emotion  she  was  a  child 
beside  a  woman.  Merry  instinc- 
tively felt  that  the  warm  glow  of 
her  heart  would  be  unintelligible 
and  staitling  to  the  friend  who  was 
a  guide  to  her  m  other  matters. 

Arthur  held  aloof ;  and  the  davs 
went  on.  Bichard  was  still  in  the 
house,  but  he  was  very  busy  with 
some  affairs  of  his  own,  and  the 
girls  had  seen  bat  little  of  him. 
One  afternoon  he  came  in  to  the 
Egyptian  room  and  found  Merry 
alone  there,  studying  her  favourite 
picture,  yet  looking  at  it  with 
unseeing  eyes.  Indeed,  her  eyes 
had  grown  a  little  dim,  for  her 
heart  was  very  sad.  She  was 
alone ;  the  others  had  gone  out, 
but  she  had  stayed  at  home,  and 
had  been  wandering  through  the 
rooms  more  like  a  ghost  than  her 
merry-faced  self. 

"  You  are  not  ill  ?  "  exclaimed 
Bichard.  It  was  so  new  to  him  to 
see  anything  but  delight  written  in 
this  clear  face,  that  it  startled  him 
to  see  the  long  droop  of  the  heavy 
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eyelids  and  the  dim  smile  on  the 
little  trembling  mouth. 

A  sudden  impulse  came  into  the 
overburdened  heart. 

"  Dick,"  she  said,  looking  up 
eamestlj  at  him,"  jou  have  always 
been  very  good  to  me — ^I  wonder 
whether  you  would  help  me — 
advise  mef  now?" 

"  You  know  I  would,"  he  an- 
swered in  that  peculiarly  soft  voice 
which  made  him  so  pleasant  and 
so  unobtrusive. 

"Tell  Jne,"  she  said,  with  a 
quick  rush  of  suppressed  feeling  to 
her  lips — "  tell  me,  should  I  be 
light  to  let  my  life  change  in  any 
way?  Am  I  not  too  young — too 
much  of  a  child — ^to  be  anything 
but  a  child  yet?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked, 
his  own  heart  beginning  to  throb 
painfully — not  altogether  out  of 
sympathy. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask 
you — only  you  are  so  good  to  me, 
and  I  have  no  one  to  ask  but  papa 
or  mama;  and  it  is  just  they  I 
don't  want  to  ask,  because  I  am 
afraid  of  distressing  them — and, 
indeed,  I  think  it  would  perhaps 
be  all  unnecessary,  for  I  am  sure  I 
am  too  young,  and  I  can't  bear 
that  they  should  think  I  am  in  a 
hurry  to  love  anyone  but  them- 
selves. And  yet  I  don't  know 
what  to  do — I  don't  know  what  to 
do." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean  more 
clearly,"  said  Bichard,  speaking 
with  some  difficulty ;  but  Merry 
did  not  notice  it — her  thoughts 
were  not  with  him  at  all. 

"Arthur  Wansy  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  the  other  day,"  she 
said  very  quietly,  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  tell-tale 
crimson  rising  in  her  cheeks.  "  I 
want  to  know  if  I  should  be  doing 
right  if  I  tell  him  I  will  give  him 
no  answer  for  a  year ;  would  it  be 
right  to  him  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  it  would,"  said 


Bichard.      "Surely  you   can  give 
your  answer,  now  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  she  said. 

"And  why?"  asked  Bichard, 
quickly. 

"  Because  I  don't  want — so  soon 
— to  chaage  my  happy  life." 

"  You  mean  you  love  him !  "  ex- 
claimed Bichard,  with  a  manner 
almost  rough,  it  was  so  emphatic. 
Merry  put  up  her  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  appeal,  as  if  the  words 
hurt  her. 

"  Be  honest,  and  tell  him  so,  if 
you  love  him,"  said  Bichard  with  a 
roughness  and  anger,  which  amazed 
Merry.  She  had  absolutely  some 
difficulty  in  believing  that  this 
really  was  Bichard  who  spoke  to 
her,  it  was  so  unlike  him.  "  Why 
ask  me  such  child's  questions  ? 
You  know  it  is  right  to  tell  him  so 
if  you  love  him,  and  he  asks  you !" 

He  went  away  from  her  to  a 
window  at  the  further  part  of  the 
room,  and  stood  there,  looking 
out.  Merry  sat  still  and  silent, 
her  heart  feeling  as  if  it  lay  dead 
within  her.  She  had  never  heard 
such  a  tone  before  in  her  life — she 
was  crushed  in  shame,  as  it  dawned 
upon  her  that  she  must  have  done 
something  terrible  indeed,  to  have 
deserved  such  a  rebuke  as  this. 
After  a  few  moments  of  stillness, 
she  could  bear  it  no  Ipnger,  and 
rose  with  a  suddenness  like  the 
uprising  of  a  frightened  bird,  and 
was  at  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
in  an  instant.  But  Bichard,  whose 
ear  had  seemed  to  himself  to  hear 
her  very  heart-beats,  was  as  quick 
as  she  was. 

"  Merry,  my  Merry,"  he  said,  in 
a  strangely  agitated  voice,  "  don't 
go  away  like  this  ;  I  did  not  mean 
to  wound  you.  Come  back,  and 
listen  but  a  moment.  Do  you  love 
Arthur  Wansy  ?  I  tell  you.  Merry," 
he  went  on  in  this  new  manner 
which  startled  her  by  its  intensity, 
"  I  cannot  live  if  you  marry  Arthur 
Wansy ! " 
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Merrj  was  totallj  confused  for  a 
moment,  the  situation  was  so  un- 
expected. "  I  don't  know  what 
jou  mean,  Dick,"  she  almost 
gasped,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  he  had  stared  at  her 
as  though  the  flickering  colour  of 
her  cheek  were  living  words  to  him 
which  he  could  read  by  his  intense 
gaze. 

"  Not  know  what  I  mean ! "  he 
cried,  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
which  transformed  him  from  quiet 
cousin  Dick  into  some  one  strange, 
unknown,  alarming,  to  Merry. 
"  Not  know ! — ^when  I  have  never 
looked — never  dreamed  of  any- 
thing but  that  you  should  be  my 
wife,  dear  child.  What  have  I 
to  live  for  otherwise  ?  My  love  for 
you  has  grown  with  every  year  of 
your  life — I  thought — I  believed — 
you  could  not  but  know  how  I 
loved  you." 

Merry  was  simply  dumb.  Her 
principal  sensation  was  one  of  sur- 
prise; but  from  underneath  this 
there  rose  a  passionate  sense  of 
sickness  and  grief.  What  did  this 
mean?  why  did  Eichard  look  at 
her  like  this,  as  if  she  had  done 
some  dreadful  wrong?  At  last 
she  moistened  her  lips,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  saying,  ^'I  am  so 
sorry " 

"Oh,  I  entreat  you,"  cried 
Eichard;  "don't  speak  in  that 
tone,  as  if  all  was  over.  Anything 
but  that — I  can  bear  anything  but 
that.  I  will  wait  five  years  for  one 
look  of  love — only  don't  speak  as 
if  all  was  past,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  grieve  over  it. 
Don't  answer  me  now.  Merry  ;  you 
are  too  young — you  said  so  your- 
self ;  only  don't  send  me  away.  I 
will  be  still.  I  will  never  say  a 
word  to  disturb  vou.  I  will  be 
just  cousin  Dick,  and  no  more,  as 
long  as  you  like." 

"  You  bid  me  be  honest  only 
just  now,"  said  Merry,  with  a  little 
flash    of    pride    which    gave    her 


enough  strength  to  speak,  ''  and 
you  know  it  is  best  to  be  honest. 
Let  me  speak  the  truth,  then,  and 
ask  you  to  be  cousin  Dick,  and  no 
more,  to  me,  always." 

Even  she,  so  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  ways  of  sorrow,  was 
touched  deeply  by  bis  suppressed 
manner  and  the  dumb  yearning  in 
bis  eyes  as  he  answered  her. 

"  I  will  be  just  what  you  wish 
me  to  be,"  he  said;  and,  without 
any  further  pause,  he  lifted  the 
curtain  of  the  doorway  ^nd  went 
quietly  out  of  the  room. 

Merry  had  been  standing  with 
one  hand  against  the  side  of  the 
doorway,  since  he  had  stopped  her 
from  going  out.  She  stood  there 
still  when  he  was  gone,  looking 
like  a  pale  statue  of  sorrow.  She 
gazed  about  her  vaguely  as  one  in 
a  dream ;  and  in  the  irrelevant 
fashion  in  which  insignificant  things 
occur  to  the  mind  in  the  midst  of 
deep  emotion  she  recollected  that 
certain  tapestries  and  ancient  em- 
broideries, which  were  ordinarily 
folded  away,  it  was  her  task  that 
afternoon  to  arrange  in  the  drawing- 
room.  It  was  their  evening  "at 
home,"  when  an  sBsthetic  and 
artistic  circle  habitually  gathered 
in  their  rooms.  For  years  past 
Arthur  Wansy  had  always  come  in 
when  he  was  at  home — being  accus- 
tomed to .  make  himself  pleasant, 
and  help  Mrs.  Hamerton  to  amuse 
and  entertain  her  guests.  He  liked 
these  ultra-refined  people,  and  it 
pleased  him  to  enter  into  this 
occult  society  where  he  found  life 
made  into  an  art. 

This  was  the  first  of  these 
evenings  which  had  occurred  since 
Arthur  had  spoken  to  Merry. 
Would  he  come  ?  Surely,  yea !  even 
the  elder  Hamertons,  who  cared 
little  for  his  absence,  would  notice 
it  to-night.  It  would  seem  very 
strange  if  he  did  not — of  course  he 
would  come ! — and  at  this  thought 
a  colour  began  to  arise  in  Merry's 
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"Cheeks,  and  ia  a  moment  the  pale 
statue  of  sorrow  was  transformed 
into  a  glowing  woman — alive  with 
-sudden  emotion  and  half  terrified 
at  her  own  thrill  of  delight. 
Hurriedly  she  ran  to  the  carved 
chest  which  held  her  treasures  of 
-art- work,  and  tried  in  vain  to  excuse 
to  herself  her  sudden-crimsoned 
cheeks  by  an  idea  that  she  must  be 
quick  with  her  arrangements. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  coming 
quietly  in  together,  found  her  like 
this,  busy  at  work,  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes.  They 
glanced  at  each  other  with  looks  of 
reassurance;  for  only  just  then 
they  had  been  speaking  of  her  new 
paleness  and  subdued  manner. 


Chapt:9b  VI.   . 

AsTHiTB,  as  a  rule,  was  the  first 
person  to  appear  on  these  evenings 
when  the  Hamertons  were  "  at 
home,"  and  Merry  clung  to  her 
mother's  side  with  a  timidity  which 
she  could  not  conquer.  How  often 
had  he  not  come  early  and  foimd 
her  alone  in  the  large  drawing, 
room?  Yet  to-night — ^though  he 
was  the  only  person  in  London 
whose  presence  she  cared  about — 
to-night  she  dared  not  sit  in  her 
usual  little  comer,  and  risk  his 
finding  her  there  by  herself.  So 
she  allowed  her  instincts  to  lead 
her  into  assuming  a  state  which 
was  not  quite  natural.  The 
emotions  are  such  teachers  of 
subtlety  that  it  is  difiicult  indeed 
for  the  most  honest  soul  to  exhibit 
itself  with  perfect  candour.  Merry 
flitted  about  as  if  her  vivacity  was 
overflowing  and  she  could  not  keep 
still ;  while,  indeed,  she  trembled 
and  was  cold,  anyone  would  have 
suppos<?d,  seeing  her  flushed  cheeks, 
that  she  was  full  of  warmth. 

The  rooms  filled,  and  began  to 
present  that  strange  fantastic  ap- 
pearance which  the  gathering  of  a 
tnodem     sBsthetic    company    pro- 


duces ;  yet  Arthur  did  not  comj. 
Merry  talked,  sang,  made  herself 
charming  to  everyone ;  she  smiled 
so  kindly  upon  Rollo  McClintock 
that  he  began  to  believe  he  was 
really  in  love  with  her.  And  yet 
her  heart  lay  like  a  cold  lump 
within  her  breast. 

Clotilda  Raymond  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  heroine  among  her 
friends,  having  what  may  be  des- 
cribed as  a  private  poetic  repu- 
tation. The  society  in  which  she 
moved  was  of  a  sufficiently  culti- 
vated  character  to  appreciate  good 
work,  however  it  came  to  them ; 
and  Clotilda,  though  very  young, 
had  shown  sufficient  evidence  of 
real  power  to  be  regarded  with 
considerable  interest.  But  to-night 
she  was  altogether  eclipsed  by  the 
advent  of  a  social  lion  of  much 
larger  size;  and  that  was  Mr. 
Paul  Stretton,  a  popular  poet.  He 
had  not  often  been  to  the  Hamer- 
tons ;  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  fancied 
that  his  principal  attraction  was 
Clotilda,  for  he  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  seemed  disinclined  to 
move.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
a  little  fluttering  group  of  admirers 
gathered  around  the  two  to  feast 
upon  their  poetic  utterances. 

Clotilda's  father,  a  fine,  soldierly- 
looking  man,  had  come  with  Mr. 
Stretton.  He  was  what  Mrs. 
Hamerton  would  have  described  as 
a  "good  creature,"  excessively  proud 
of  his  little  girl,  as  he  called 
Clotilda,  very  kind  to  her,  and 
quite  unable  to  understand  her. 
His  wife  was  dead,  and  thus  he 
had  to  play  father  and  mother 
both,  which  was  a  task  that,  with 
all  the  good  intentions  in  the 
world,  he  did  not  always  find  him- 
self equal  to,  especially  with  a  girl 
so  unlike  the  young  ladies  of  his 
youth  as  was  Clotilda.  He  had 
discovered  long  since  that  matters 
generally  turned  out  best  when  he 
let  his  dauefhter  tak(*  h^r  own  way 
and  follow  her  own  fancies. 
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Mrs.  Hameiton  made  some 
little  remark  about  how  the 
two  poets  seemed  to  enjoy  each 
other's  society.  "  Don't  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Eaymond,  "that 
they  are  to  be  married  very  soon?" 

'*  Is  that  so,  really  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Hamerton,  in  some  surprise. 
"  Why,  I  thought  Clotilda  had  a 
prejudice  against  marriage  which  it 
would  take  some  time  to  overcome !" 

**  Well,  so  she  had,  and  has  still, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  ;  but  she 
seems  to  regard  a  marriage  with 
Mr.  Stretton  as  a  different  thing 
from  an  ordinary  love  affair.  It 
appears  that  they  are  to  be  brother 
poets,  and  mental  companions,  as 
well  as  husband  and  wife.  Some 
view  of  this  sort  has  caught 
Clotilda,  I  fancy.  I  hardly  thmk 
she  is  in  love  according  to  old- 
fashioned  ideas.  But,  if  it  pleases 
her,  the  match  is  a  good  one ;  for 
Mr.  Stretton  has  an  excellent  posi- 
tion, good  means,  and  a  high  repu- 
tation." 

"  I  must  congratulate  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Hamerton,  and  she  turned 
away  quickly  to  speak  to  someone 
else. 

Bertha  Hamerton  belonged  to 
the  type  of  which  Juliet  is  the  per- 
fect example.  To  her  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  ideal  lovers  of  the  world, 
were  the  most  natural  persons  pos- 
sible, because  her  heart  was  made 
after  their  pure  pattern.  To  many 
of  those  great  creatures,  the  critics, 
who  have  chosen  to  exercise  their 

Jowers  upon  this  play,  Bomeo  and 
uliet  evidently  appear  very  foolish 
young  people.  The  picture,  which 
will  stand  true  to  nature  so  long  as 
sweet  souls  are  bom  into  this  world, 
of  the  loves  of  two  warm  yet  con- 
stant hearts,  does  not  fire  their 
sympathies.  To  Bertha  Hamerton 
every  marriage  must  needs  have 
as  glowing  a  history  as  that  of 
Juliet — one  as  full  of  passion,  if  not 
so  full  of  pain ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful   whether  she  would  not 


rather  see  troubles  in  the  lives  of 
people  she  cared  for  than  lack  of 
love. 

She  could  not  bring  herself 
to  quite  like  the  idea  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Clotilda  and  Mr. 
Stretton ;  it  looked  to  her  as  though 
it  contained  every  essential  for  a 
happy  imion,  except  that  one  which 
she  regarded  as  the  most  necessary 
one — passion.  Still,  she  resolved 
to  pronounce  no  opinion  until  she 
knew  more  about  the  affair.  She 
had  the  true  motherly  yearning 
over  a  motherless  girl,  and  she  had 
small  opinion  of  Mr.  Raymond's 
capacity  for  anything  but  good 
nature ;  so  she  determined  to  find 
out  Clotilda's  heart  if  she  could. 
Just  now,  as  they  were  evidently 
very  happy,  these  poets,  she  must 
leave  them  alone ;  she  had  plenty 
to  do.  There  was  almost  a  pause 
in  the  general  "  buzz-buzz ;  "  she 
must  ask  someone  to  sing. 

She  soon  found  a  musical  lady ; 
very  aesthetic  in  appearance.  This 
lady  was  a  studio  haunter,  a  favourite 
with  artists.  She  had  a  real  gift 
for  music,  and  repaid  the  pleasures 
she  received  fully.  She  had  a 
strange,  expressionless  face;  her 
hair  was  like  a  mop  ;  her  dress  was 
white  with  a  broad  piece  of  some- 
thing which  looked  like  wash- 
leather  down  the  front  of  it.  She 
rose  to  sing  instantly  that  she  was 
asked ;  and  there  was  an  instan- 
taneous hush  of  pleased  expecta- 
tion. Her  expressionless  counte- 
nance only  admitted  of  a  look  of 
deep  resignation,  even  while  she 
sang ;  she  seemed  utterly  unaware 
of  the  presence  of  b,tlj  person  but 
herself,  and  might  mdeed,  from 
her  appearance,  have  been  giving 
vent  to  an  exquisite  despair  upon  a 
desert  island.  She  sang  perfectly ; 
the  whole  effect  produced  was  one 
of  intense  sadnpss,  and  a  dim 
dream  of  beautifiil  sorrow,  such  as 
is  given  by  the  works  of  the  modem 
pre-Raphaelite  artists. 
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"  How  lovely,"  said  Mrs.  McClin- 
tock,  with  a  subdued  and  melan- 
chol  J  sigh  of  delight.  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton  had  been  sitting  beside  her 
during  the  song.  "  Intensely 
artistic,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  said,  in 
reply.  She  would  scarcely  have 
dared,  to  a  woman  of  Mrs.  McClin- 
tock's  order  of  mind,  have  confessed 
that  she  liked  something  more 
natural.  It  would  have  been  to 
avow  herself  an  inferior  being. 

**  Do  introduce  me  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  McClintock  with  her  sx>ecial 
subdued  fervour.  Mrs.  Hamerton 
immediately  went  over  to  the 
musical  laidy,  introduced  her  as 
Miss  Leslie,  and  gave  her  the 
chair  which  she  had  been  sitting 
in,  next  Mrs.  McClintock.  The 
new  acquaintance  flourished  in 
a  wonderfully  warm  way,  con- 
sidering the  intense  vet  sub- 
dued melancholy  of  botn  ladies; 
for  Mrs.  Hamerton  a  few  minutes 
later  heard  Mrs.  McClintock  saying, 
''  Relationships  of  blood  are  things 
of  the  past ;  I,  at  least,  find  that 
my  relationships  are  eclectic.  I  am 
akin  to  the  persons  whom  I  like 
and  admire.  My  dear  Miss  Leslie, 
let  me  adopt  you  as  a  cousin." 

Mrs.  Hamerton  did  not  stay  to 
hear  the  reply  to  this  cordial  pro- 
posal. Just  then  she  caught  sight 
of  Merry's  face  across  a  vista  in 
the  crowd,  and  she  was  so  startled 
by  its  expression,  that  she  hurried 
to  her  side.  "  What  is  it,  my  dear 
child  ? "  she  whispered.  Merry 
was  leaning  against  the  wall  as  if 
she  could  hardly  stand,  and  her 
face  was  not  exactly  pale  but  full 
of  emotion  so  strong  that  it  seemed 
to  obliterate  her  natural  expression. 
But  she  looked  up  and  smiled 
directly.  "  I  am  all  right,  mama," 
she  said.  '*  I  think  the  room  must 
be  very  hot." 

"  You  are  faint,  child ;  go  down- 
stairs into  the  cool  dining-room  and 
get  some  wine.  We  musn't  both 
go.      I  will  ask  Clotilda  to  take 


you.  Oh,  no,  there  is  Arthur ;  he 
will  go  down  with  you  quietly," 
and  in  her  anxiety,  absorbed  only 
in  the  idea  that  Meriy  was  ill,  she 
all  unconsciously  brought  her  face 
to  face  with  the  very  person  who  had 
so  startled  her.  It  was  like  thrust- 
ing a  scorched  hand  into  the  fur- 
nace to  send  Merry  downstairs 
with  Arthur :  his  tardy  appearance 
at  the  doorway  of  the  drawing- 
room  had  driven  all  the  blood,  in 
furious  pulsations,  to  her  heart. 
But  this  was  the  very  reason  why 
Merry,  in  her  instinctive  reticence, 
dare  say  no  word,  but  must  put 
her  arm  in  Arthur's,  and  let  him, 
after  a  whisper  from  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton, lead  her  downstairs. 

Arthur  knew  his  power,  and 
used  it  very  gently.  He  could  feel 
that  she  thrilled  under  his  touch. 
He  was  very  quiet,  and  put  her  in 
an  armchair  in  the  dining-room 
while  he  got  her  some  wine. 
There  was  no  one  there :  they  had 
it  all  to  themselves.  He  watched 
her  while  she  drank  her  wine, 
and  said  hardly  a  word.  Then  he 
came  close  to  her,  and  said, ''  Have 
you  another  answer  for  me  to-night. 
Merry  ?  " 

She  trembled  and  flushed  sud- 
denly ;  but  she  held  her  breath  so 
as  to  speak,  in  a  moment,  with 
some  steadiness. 

"I  have  learnt  since  the  other 
night  that  it  is  best  to  be 
honest." 

"And  what  is  your  answer 
honestly  ? — yes  or  no  ?" 

"  Yes."        

Chapter  VIL 

The  next  afternoon  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton sat  alone  in  his  study — ^a  sacred 
nook  full  of  favourite  books.  He 
was  not  reading  now,  though  he 
had  apparently  only  just  put  down 
a  volume,  which  lay  open  at  his 
side ;  he  was  looking  at  the  leaping 
flames  of  the  fire.    He  was  dis- 
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turbed  as  he  sat  there  by  a 
slight  sound.  The  heavy  curtain 
at  the  doorway  was  moved,  and 
Mrs.  Hamerton  came  in  slowly  and 
quietly. 

"  Well,  Bertha  ?  "  said  her  hus- 
band, looking  up  with  a  smile  one 
degree  less  natural  than  usual. 

"  Oh !  "  answered  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton, "  she's  in  love  with  him ;  there's 
no  doubt  of  that." 

"  Then  the  whole  thing  is 
settled,"  said  Mr.  Hamerton  with 
decision.  "  She  is  very  young,  yet 
she  is  older  than  Juliet  was ;  and  I 
am  sure  she  knows  how  to  love  as 
truly  as  any  heroine  of  romance." 

Mrs.  Hamerton  did  not  reply 
for  a  moment ;  then  she  broke  out 
suddenly — 

"Q^rald!  what  are  girls  made 
of — where  are  their  eyes,  their  in- 
stincts, when  they  can  give  a  whole 
wealth  of  love  to  a  conceited  young 
puppy  like  Arthur  Wansy  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hamerton, 
gently;  "remember  you  dislike 
Arthur  Wansy.  Probably  your 
mother  disliked  me ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  I  was  as  conceited  and 
as  puppyish  as  Arthur,  at  his 
age. 

"You  were  not,"  flashed  out 
Mrs.  Hamerton,  with  such  genuine 
indignation,  that  her  husband  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
aloud. 

"  Oh,  you  may  laugh,"  she  said, 
half  laughing  herself  in  the  midst 
of  her  vexation;  "but  I  know  a 
man  when  I  see  him.  Arthur  is  a 
selfish  puppy  ;  and  I  expect  he  will 
take  our  girl's  love  as  his  due,  just 
as  he  takes  everything  else." 

Mr.  Hamerton  did  not  reply 
directly ;  in  his  interview  with 
Arthur  he  had  seen  a  little  of  this 
spirit,  and  he  by  no  means  admired 
it;  but  what  was  to  be  done  if 
Merry  loved  him  ? 

"You  must  remember,"  he  said, 
"that  Arthur's  home-life  is  not 
one  calculated  to  bring  out  a  man's 


better  nature ;  a  little  fresh  experi- 
ence may  make  him  into  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  be 
now  is.  And  then,  too,  you  women 
are  made  so  strangely — when  yon 
do  love  a  man  you  loye  his  &ults 
as  well." 

"  True,"  she  said,  "  except  when 
we  love  a  man  who  hasn't  any 
faults." 

"  Meaning  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  choose  to  be  so  vain  as 
to  think  so,  pray  do,"  she  answered, 
with  a  little  laugh ;  then  instantlT 
her  face  clouded  again.  "  I  don*t 
like  it,"  she  said ; "  but  I  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  I  suppose.  Among 
other  things,  I  shall  have  to  be 
agreeable  to  that  most  uninterest- 
ing of  women,  Mrs.  Wansy." 

"  Bertha,"  said  Mr.  Hamerton, 
with  mock  severity,  "  I  perceiTe  a 
tendency  in  you  to  be  uncharitable. 
Mrs.  Wansy  is  a  model  of  the 
domestic  virtues." 

"I  know  it,"  she  said,  with  d 
sigh ;  "  I  will  endeavour  to  appre- 
ciate her.  Oh,  there  is  Arthor 
coining  in  again.  I  suppose  he 
means  to  live  here  now,  and  mono- 
polise Merry  altogether." 

"The  fact  is.  Bertha,  you  are 
jealous.  Arthur  must  live  here,  if 
ne  likes;  for  if  he  is  not  ail  he 
ought  to  be  in  order  to  deserve  our 
Merry's  love,  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  she  will  find  it  out,  and 
that  is  by  intimacy." 

"  Positively,  G^erald,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  wish  you  were 
not  so  just  and  sensible !  I  should 
like  to  make  some  excuse  for  keep- 
ing Arthur  away ;  but  I  see  you 
are  right — he  must  come  as  much 
as  he  likes;  and,  if  I  have  to 
swallow  a  bitter  pill,  I  will  do  '% 
at  least,  with  a  good  grace.  I  will 
actually  go  and  fetch  Merry  down 
to  him.  She  is  shut  up  in  her 
room,  and  that  is  bad  for  her." 

"  Bravo !  "  said  Mr.  Hamerton, 
with  real  admiration  ;  for  he  knew, 
better  than  she  could  tell    him' 
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how  disappointed  and  vexed  his 
wife  was  in  this  affair. 

She  had  hardly  left  the  room 
when  the  curtain  was  again  lifted. 
Mr.  Hamerton  had  just  taken  up 
his  book,  but  he  laid  it  down  at 
onoe  when  he  saw  it  was  Kichard 
who  was  entering. 

"  Arthur  Wani^  is  in  the  draw- 
ing-room again/  he  said,  with 
something  of  impatience  visible 
through  his  usual  quiet  manner. 

"Fm  afraid  you  don't  like 
Arthur  very  much,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton;  "and  I  am  sorry,  for 
he  is  likely  to  be  here  a  great 
deaL  But  you  will  probablv  see 
little  of  him;  for  engaged  lovers 
are  generally  too  much  absorbed  in 
themselves  to  bore  anybody  else." 

"  Engaged  lovers  ?  " 

"Yes;  he  has  proposed  for 
Merry,  and  she  has  accepted  him. 
Tou  may  as  well  know  it  at  once." 

"  And  you  can  tell  me  this ! — I 
thought  you  knew  ! — I  thought 
Merry  knew ! — Dear  God !  what  a 
fool  I  have  been !  " 

"Diclj,  what  is  it? — what  do 
you  mean  ? "  Mr.  Hamerton 
started  up  from  his  chair ;  he  was 
so  surprised  at  the  revelation  in 
Richard  of  some  emotion  which  he 
did  not  understand.  He  had  got 
into  a  habit  of  regarding  him  as 
altogether  imperturbable — a  philo- 
sopher both  on  principle  and  by 
nature — a  man  too  much  of  the 
world  to  be  easily  shaken  by  any- 
thing.    What  did  this  mean  ? 

"  Since  Merry  was  a  child  I  have 
looked  upon  her  as  my  all  but 
promised  wife !  I  thought  you 
must  have  seen  how  I  loved  her — 
how  I  lived  in  her  life — ^and  that 
you  would  have  prevented  my 
coming  here  had  vou  not  intended 
her  for  me.  She  has  been  too 
young  yet  for  me  to  speak  to  her, 
and  now  she  is  snatched  away 
from  me ! " 

"Dick,  be  reasonable!  What 
could  you  expect  when  you  said  no 


word?  I  believe  you  to  be  worth 
twenty  Arthur  Wansies,  and  I 
would  &»r  rather  see  my  girl  your 
wife  than  his  ;  but  what  can  I  do, 
if  you  have  not  won  her  love,  and 
he  has  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  know  you  are  right. 
Forgive  me  this  outbxurst;  I  will 
not  trouble  you  so  again.  But  oh, 
I  am  hurt !  My  wound  perhaps  is 
'  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door ;  but  'tis  enough ; 
'twill  serve ! ' " 

"  My  dear  Bichard ;  do  you  mean 
this ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamerton, 
in  positive  consternation.  Bichard's 
effort  to  recover  his  balance,  and 
to  turn  the  thing  off  easily,  did  not 
deceive  him.  He  knew  the  man 
too  well  for  that.  It  meant  hope- 
lessness as  great  as  Mercutio's, 
when  he  felt  that  he  had  received  a 
death- wound ;  and  a  spirit  as  brave 
to  bear  the  inevitable  lightly. 

Mr.  Hamerton  stood  a  moment 
silent ;  and  in  that  moment  his 
mind  travelled  back  over  many 
years.  He  saw  before  bim  a  man 
whom  he  admired,  and  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  attached,  yet  also  one 
of  the  very  last  men  whom  he 
would  have  thought  of  as  his 
daughter's  lover.  The  thing  would 
never  have  occurred  to  him;  but, 
now  that  he  knew  it,  the  fact  shed  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  past,  and  he 
began  to  understand  the  weighty 
meaning  of  a  crowd  of  small  inci- 
dents, which  had  before  appeared 
mere  nothings.  He  realised  on  a 
sudden,  that  within  the  cool,  quiet 
crust  of  Bichard  Hamerton's  exte- 
rior there  must  be  a  very  deep  and 
tender  heart. 

"The  thing  is  over  now,"  said 
Bichard,  breaking  the  pause,  "  if 
Merry  has  made  her  choice.  All  I 
ask  is,  don't  turn  me  out  because 
of  this.  She  has  so  grown  into  my 
heart,  and  become  part  of  my  very 
self,  that  I  must  be  her  friend 
always,    if    I    may    be    nothing 


more. 
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^^  Nothing  could  make  jou  less 
than  a  friend,"  said  Mr.  Hamerton, 
quicklj.  "  Merrj  is  not  a  flirt : 
she  is  capable  of  appreciating  a 
man  if  she  cannot  love  him." 

"  Capable ! "  exclaimed  Kichard ; 
and  then  he  paused,  and  went  on 
more  quietly :  "  She  has  the  rare 
elements  of  a  noble  nature — a 
nature  yery  rare  indeed  in  these 
OTor-conscious  days.  I  know  what 
a  brave,  true  spirit  is  hers  ;  and  the 
very  fact  that  she  loyes  him  proves 
to  me  that  Arthur  Wans^  must  be 
a  better  fellow  than  I  thmk  him." 

'*  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,"  said 
Mr.  Hamerton,  half-doubtfully, 
half -inquiringly.  "He  is  veiy 
gentlemanly,  and  apparently  ami- 
able enough — "  and  Uien  he  stopped 
somewhat  abruptly.  Truth  to  tell, 
he  had,  for  the  moment,  already 
forgotten  Bichard's  new  position 
as  the  unsuccessful  lover,  and  was 
speaking  to  him,  out  of  habit,  as  to 
a  sort  of  family  adviser  and  inti- 
mate friend. 

"  Oh ! "  replied  Richard ;  he  is 
everything  to  be  desired.  I  only 
dislike  him  because  he  has  suc- 
ceeded where  I  have  failed.  That 
is  natural  enough.  I  have  no  other 
reason  for  the  mslike.  Now  I  am 
going  down  to  the  Club.  Are  you 
coming  out  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  am  busy,"  replied  Mr. 
Hamerton,  taking  up  the  volume 
which  he  had  been  reading  when 
his  wife  first  invaded  his  study. 

"  Gkx)d-bye  then,"  said  Fidiard, 
now  speaking  in  just  his  usual  quiet 
manner.  He  possessed  to  a  high 
degree  that  perfect  repose,  that 
total  suppression  of  any  individua- 
lities of  manner  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the 
modem  gentleman.  So  complete 
was  his  absence  of  excitement  or 
heat  now,  that  even  Mr.  Hamerton 
who  knew  him  so  well  was  partially 
deceived.     "  He  will  soon  get  over 

(To  he 


it,"  he  said  to  himself.    ''  Men  of 
the  world  like  Dick  are  not  so 
easily  given  a  death-wound.     He 
feels  it  deeply  now,  but  he  will  very 
soon  forget  ^e  whole  thing.     His 
interests  in  life  are  not  so  narrow 
as  to  be  chained  by  a  fancy  for 
one  girl — even  a  girl  like  Merry ! " 
With  which     reflection    he    took 
up  his  book  again.     He  bad  set 
himself    a    quaint    task    for    the 
afternoon.  H^  was  looking  through 
the    various     great    romances    of 
literature  in  order  to   revive  his 
old  sympathies  with  the  lovers  and 
his  old  abhorrence  of  the  unoon- 
senting  fathers.     He  had  felt  ever 
since  Arthur  had  spoken  to  him 
the  rising  up  in  his  nature  of  the 
obstinate  parental  element ;  he  did 
not   think  Merry's  choice   a  wise 
one,  and  he  would  like  to  refuse  it 
to  her.     It  was  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  on  discovering 
this  statiC  in  himself  he  resolutely 
tried  to   get   back  into  his  own 
youthful  mood.    He  had  vowed  to 
be  Merry's  friend,  rather  than  her 
father,  and  he  was  struggling  to 
retain  this  position  now  that  a  call 
came  which  tested  its  strength. 

In  the  midst  of  the  afternoon  of 
quiet  reading  which  he  had  settled 
down  to,  Merry  herself  invaded  his 
sanctum.  Her  face  was  a-glow — it 
was  like  the  advent  of  a  living  flame, 
the  entrance  of  that  simny  child. 

"  Papa  1 "  she  cried,  "  we  are 
all  going  out — it  is  such  a  lovely 
day ;  mama  is  getting  ready ;  do 
come  too ! " 

He  put  his  book  aside  with  a 
laugh  at  his  own  foUy.  What 
need  to  try  and  bring  himself,  with 
all  this  trouble,  to  reason?  The 
girl's  face  was  argument  enough. 
The  brilliant  happiness  which  shone 
out  of  it  lit  up  me  like  a  flood  of 
simshine ;  no  one  could  object  to 
anything  which  made  her  so 
radiant! 
continued,) 
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Oh  for  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

To  fly  far  away  from  my  own  soul, 

To  reach  and  be  merged  in  the  vast  whole 

Order  of  infinite  Love ! 

Oh  that  I  were  as  the  rain, 

To  fall  and  be  lost  in  the  great  sea, 

Made  one  with  the  waves  till  the  drowned  me 

Might  not  be  severed  again ! 

Infinite  arms  of  the  air, 

Surrounding  the  stars  and  without  strife 

Uniting  our  life  to  their  large  life, 
Lift  me  and  carry  me  there  ! 

A.  Maby  F.  Bobinsok. 
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M.  ALPHONSE  LEGROS, 

Slade  Pbofessob  of  Fine  Arts  at  Univebsitt  Collsqe. 

M.  Alphonse  Lbgbos,  "the  Aloeste  of  painting,"  as  he  has  been  happily 
styled,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1837.    He  comes  of  a  middle-class  race,  and 
is  a  true  son  of  the  streets  ;  but  he  has  farmer  cousins,  and  in  his  town 
breeding  there  is  a  rich  dash  of  the  peasant,  a  strong  smack  of  the  &krm- 
house^and  the  fields.    His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  one  of  a  large 
fondly,  so  that  he  grew  as  best  he  could,  and  learned  nothing  but  whiit 
he  taught  himself.     It  is  to  be  conjectured  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
future  painter  of  the  "  Ex-Yoto  "  and  the  '*  R^pas  des  Pauvres,"  that 
natural  and  unconscious  education  of    the  imagination  and  the  eye, 
which  is  common  to  all  children,  was  uncommonly  complete  and  charac- 
teristic.    Just  as  Millet  drew  mainly  for  his  art  on  the  experiences  and 
associations  he  had  assimilated  while  he  was  yet  a  peasant,  so  does  it 
seem  that  in  the  life  of  Dijon  and  its  environs  the  little  Legros  found 
much  that  was  afterwards  to  be  of  special  use  to  himself  and  of  special 
interest  to  the  world.     After  Millet,  none  has  painted  the  poor  of  France 
so  faithfully  and  well,    with  such  an  intimate  understanding   of  the 
species  and  the  individual,  as  Legros.  With  those  strong  and  simple  types 
of  the  Ordinary  and  the  Common-place,  those  representative  fractions  of 
subaltern  humanity,  to  whose  presentment  he  is  addicted,  he  must  from 
the  first  have  been  familiar.    As  he  saw  them  long  ago,  he  sees  them 
now.  Working  and  eating,  worshipping  and  resting,  the  men  and  women 
of  his  boyhood  have  served  him  in  a  hundred  compositions.    At  church 
and  at  plough,  at  market  and  at  confession,  hewing  and  reading  and 
netting,  mourning  and    rejoicing,   angling  and  boating  and  hedging, 
living  and  dying — he  has  drawn' them  with  such  an  austere  affection,  such 
a  severe  and  yet  prof oimd  appreciation  of  what  in  them  is  dignified  and 
noble,  as  could  only  be  foimd  in  one  originally  of  themselves.    The  large 
and  manly  melancholy  that  informs  his  treatment  of  the  poor  and  their 
environment,  whether  urban  or  champaign,  is  that  of  a  true  child  of  the 
people.     Such  a  masterpiece  of  the  Sordid-Pathetic  as  the  ''  Procession 
Dans  les  Caveaux  de   Saint-M^dard,"  in  which  the  shabby-genteel  is 
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ennobled  into  something  actually  heroic,  could  only  have  been  done  by 
an  artist  who  had  struggled  with  the  cares  and  felt  the  anxieties  of 
the  processionists;  such  tjpification  of  poverty  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Chaudronnier "  and  the  "Vagabond,"  could  only  have  come 
from  a  maker  who  has  fought  in  the  ranks  and  known  the  linesmen 
in  life's  battle  for  his  comrades  and  his  equal^.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
th^t  M.  Legros  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Holbein  of  the  poor.  He  is  a 
self-made  man,  and  if  he  ever  thought  of  denying  that  he  is  so, 
nine-tenths  of  his  works  would  rise  up  and  give  him  the  lie. 

The  artist  started  in  life  at  eleven  years  old,  as  'prentice  to  a  house- 
painter  named  Nicolardo.  The  master  was  a  not  unamiable  drunkard  ; 
and  the  pupil,  who  seems  to  have  known  both  cold  and  himger  in  his 
service,  had  really  a  principal  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 
He  was  rewarded  by  being  sent  for  a  few  months  to  the  art  school 
at  Dijon.  Presently  the  Legros  fomily  went  south,  and  settled  at 
Lyons,  and  there,  in  a  decorator's  workshop,  the  ex-*prentice  foimd 
his  first  opportunity,  and  got  employed  in  adorning  Cardinal  de  Benald's 
chapel  with  arabesques  and  ornaments  in  fresco.  Li  '51  he  came 
to  Paris  and  entered  the  studio  of  Oambon,  the  scene  painter ;  but  here 
he  made  no  friends,  and  was  glad  when  he  could  get  away  from  scene- 
painting  and  scene  painters  both.  A  pupil  in  Belloe's  art  school,  in  the 
Bue  de  I'Ecole  de  Medicine,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran,  a  drawing-master  of  repute,  under  whom  he  worked  for  some 
time.  His  advance  in  art  could  hardly  have  been  other  than  astonishing. 
According  to  Burty,  the  drawings  he  made  under  Lecoq  and  at  the  ficole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  which  he  attended  in  a  vague  and  desultory  way,  have 
in  them  much  of  the  vigour  and  correctness,  the  ease  and  the  distinction 
that  are  notable  in  those  he  has  of  late  produced ;  while,  in  '57,  his 
twentieth  year,  he  not  only  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  but,  in  a 
portrait  of  his  father,  exhibited  a  picture  that  was  greeted  as  a  master- 
piece by  men  like  Champfieury  and  Baudelaire.  Champfieury,  the 
novelist  and  archseologist,  a  man  of  singular  intellectual  independence 
and  unusual  keenness  of  perception,  always  on  the  look-out  for  power 
and  sincerity  in  art,  and  always  armed  against  the  intrusion  of  what 
is  false  and  what  is  feeble,  had  already  recognised  and  saluted  the  talent 
of  Courbet.  He  did  the  same  for  Legros.  The  portrait  had  evidently 
been  painted  under  the  influence  of  Hans  Holbein,  the  great  and  ori- 
ginal master  to  whom,  after  nature  and  himself,  Legros  is  most  largely 
indebted.  None  the  less,  it  seemed  to  the  novelist,  one  of  the  first  works 
that  announce  the  advent  and  production  of  a  rare  artistic  personality, 
and  this,  as  we  know,  it  actually  proved  to  be.  It  is  not  strange  that 
Champfieury 's  visit  to  the  young  painter — already  confident  of  his  powers 
and  eager  for  work  and  notoriety — should  have  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
latter's  life,  and  yet  remain  one  of  his  best  and  highest  memories. 
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The  immediate  effects  of  Champfleurj's  notice  and  approbation  were 
but  small.  Legros  had  been  discoTered,  but  only,  as  it  appeared,  for 
Champfleurj  and  Champfleuiy's  friends.  Buyers  were  few,  and  life  not 
easily  lived.  Bohemia  is,  in  some  ways,  a  pleasant  land  enough.  As 
you  read  of  it  in  the  pretty  conventional  idylls  of  Mttrger,  you  do  not 
wonder  that  there  should  be  men  and  women  found  ready  and  willing  to 
risk  its  hazards  and  attempt  its  adventures.  But  Murger  is  no  more 
true  to  life  and  reality  than  the  Lancret  or  the  Fragonard,  from  whom 
he  derives.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  listen  to  Mimi  and  Bodolphe  as  thej 
carol  that  joyous  round  of  theirs — 

CniraBB^B  de  patience 

Contre  la  manvaifl  destin, 
De  oonrasre  et  d'esperazioe 

Nous  petriasoiLB  noire  pain. 
Notre  hnmenr  insoaoiense 

An  fanfare  de  noa  chants 
Fait  la  mis^re  joyense. 

La  jeonesse  n'a  qu'nn  temps — 

and  in  their  way  those  first  four  verses  are  more  significant  than  most  of 
their  author's  work.  But  there  is  another  aspect  to  things  Bohemian 
than  that  which  Murger  elected  to  show  his  readers ;  and  this  aspect, 
which  is  more  often  the  true  one,  is  not  only  not  attractive,  but 
bitterly  and  miserably  repellant.  It  was  under  this  aspect — caught  and 
rendered  by  Champfleury  in  the  "  Chien-Caillou "  of  his  first  volume, 
and  in  certain  pages  of  the  "  Souvenirs  et  Portraits  de  Jeunesse  " — that 
Bohemia  was  seen  by  Legros.  He  lived  as  he  could — by  giving  lessons, 
designing  frontispieces,  lithographs,  an  occasional  poster;  and  his 
existence  was  not  a  happy  one.  StiU,  the  old  time  had  its  compensa- 
tions as  well  as  its  trials.  He  learned  to  etch,  and  if  his  etchings  were 
usually  laughed  at,  they  found  admirers  in  such  men  as  the  late  Poulet* 
Malassis,  who  collected  them  from  the  first,  and  in  the  lamented 
Guillaume  Eegamey,  one  of  the  soimdest  painters  of  his  epoch.  Champ- 
fleury and  Baudelaire  were  among  the  yoimg  man's  intimates  and 
admirers.  So,  too,  was  Leon  Gambetta,  then  a  briefless  advocate, 
haunting  the  Cafe  Procope,  where,  to  his  future  portraitist,  he  read  one 
evening,  in  that  fresh  and  magnificent  voice  of  his,  the  "  Chatiments  " 
of  Victor  Hugo,  with  an  eye  on  the  door  for  fear  of  spies,  and 
slipping  the  volume  underneath  the  table  with  every  new  arrival, 
lest  they  might  hear  who  should  not.  With  youth  and  hope,  and 
acquaintances  of  this  sort,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  talent, 
Legros,  like  one  of  Balzac's  heroes,  contrived  to  exist  and  to  push 
forward  on  his  way.  The  end  was  far,  and  the  road  was  rough ;  but 
with  patience  and  courage  much  is  accomplished,  and  in  times  of 
battle  and  endeavour,  while  many  perish,  it  is  but  few  who  despair. 
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Legros,  then,  went  on  working  at  his  craft,  and  produced  what 
pictures  he  could.  For  the  moment  the  cast  of  his  inspiration  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  religious.  He  painted  the  popuLice,  as  always  ;  but 
he  painted  the  populace  as  it  appears  in  the  act  of  worship.  He  seems 
to  have  discerned  the  fact  that  at  prayer  and  praise  the  people  looked 
its  noblest  and  its  most  pathetic.  In  the  treatment  of  this  class  of 
subject  the  *'  deep,  imaginative  melancholy,"  which  is  rightly  described 
by  Professor  Colvin  as  a  prime  characteristic  of  his  art,  found  ample 
scope ;  it  accorded  well  with  the  solemn  richness  of  his  scheme  of  colour, 
and  the  uncompromising  directness,  and  seyerity  of  his  design.  A  little 
picture,  called  the  **  Angelus,'*  was  exhibited  by  him  in  '59 ;  it  was 
warmly  praised  by  Charles  Baudelaire,  who  recognised  its  author  for  a 
true  religious  painter.  In  '61  the  "  Ex-Voto "  was  accepted  for  the 
Salon,  and  badly  hung  there.  Flandrin  at  once  demanded  a  medal  for 
it,  but  only  an  honourable  mention  was  accorded,  and  it  was  returned 
unsold.  The  "  Ex-Voto,"  it  may  be  added,  was  afterwards  exhibited  in 
England,  where  it  was  warmly  admired,  and  finally  passed  into  the 
museum  at  Dijon,  a  gift  from  the  artist  to  his  native  city.  Two  years 
after  the  "Ex-Voto"  Legros  sent  in  "  Le  Lutrin,"  or  **La  Messe  des 
Morts,"  a  picture  painted  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty, 
and,  with  all  its  great  and  striking  merits,  unlucky  from  first  to  last. 
It  was  received,  but  it  was  badly  hung,  and,  like  the  "  Ex-Voto,"  it  came 
back  to  the  studio.  Long  afterwards  Legros  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  with  a 
fragment  of  it,  and  another  picture,  "  L' Amende  Honorable,"  won  the 
gold  medal  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  however,  his  career  as  a  French 
painter,  and  the  rival  of  French  painters,  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
an  end  with  the  check  received  over  the  "  Messe  des  Morts."  He 
quitted  France  for  England,  where  he  has  since  remained,  and  where 
he  has  won  the  better  part  of  his  success  and  acquired -the  most  of 
his  fame. 

The  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  the  young  painter  was 
received  in  London  did  much  to  console  him  in  his  exile.  Among  his 
warmest  friends  were  the  brothers  Bossetti,  and  the  distinguished  artist 
who  is  now  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy ;  while  from  Mr.  Watts  he 
had  such  proofs  of  goodwill  and  esteem  as  must  have  been  wonderfully 
grateful  to  him,  being  good  to  think  of  and  remember  even  yet.  In 
'64  he  exhibited  the  "  Ex-Voto,"  and,  although  the  picture  was  hung  so 
high  as  to  be  only  visible  through  an  opera-glass,  it  attracted  great 
attention,  and  created  no  smaU  stir  among  painters  and  critics  both. 
The  exhibition  picture  of  '65  (it  was  not  a  particularly  good  one)  was  a 
life-size  "  Betum  of  the  Prodigal ;  "  that  of  *66  was  a  "  Martyrdom  of 
Stephen,"  which  was  hung  high  over  a  doorway  in  the  Academy,  and 
which,  passing  over  to  France,  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Beaux- Arts, 
was  bought  by  the  Government,  and,  after  a  year  in  the  Luxembourg, 
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went  into  the  museum  at  Ayranches,  where,  a  noble  commentary 
on  the  sesthetic  principles  of  the  Hanging  Committee,  it  yet  remains. 
In  the  same  year  Legros  exhibited  a  couple  of  unimportant  can- 
vasses at  the  French  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall ;  one  the  **  Interior  of  a 
Spanish  Church,"  the  other  a  first  draught  of  "  L' Amende  Honorable." 
One  of  the  most  successful  and  powerful  of  the  painter's  works,  which 
was  medalled  by  the  Salon  of  *68,  was  bought  by  the  Government,  and  is 
now  hanging  in  excellent  company  in  the  Luxembourg.  Meanwhile,  '67 
saw  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  a  work  of  no  great 
merit ;  of  the  **  Communion,"  a  picture  painted  xmder  the  influence  of 
the  early  Florentines ;  and  of  the  "  Study  of  a  Head,"  the  first  of 
these  vigorous  transcripts  from  the  life,  these  rapid  and  masterful 
pochadeSy  in  which  the  artist  is  unrivalled  and  with  which  he  has  made 
himself  a  place  apart  among  his  contemporaries.  Next  year — ^in  Paris, 
the  year  of  the  "  Amende  " — was  in  London  the  year  of  the  "  Demoi- 
selles du  Mois  de  Marie,"  one  of  the  painter's  luckiest  efforts,  and  of 
the  "  E^ceftoire."  Of  the  second  of  these  works,  it  was  remaiked 
by  a  writer  in  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  whose  hand  is  easily  recog- 
nisable and  whose  authority  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  that  **  most  painters, 
whatever  their  line  of  work  may  be,  would  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
higher  gratification  to  their  purely  artistic  ambition  to  have  prodticed 
this  picture  than  to  have  painted  any  other  in  the  Exhibition,  not  because 
it  is  the  most  perfect  or  the  most  beautiful,  but  because  it  shows  an 
unhesitating  command  of  all  the  resources  peculiar  to  their  art ; "  and,  as 
the  artist  himself  is  understood  to  be  still  well  pleased  with  the 
'*  !Et^ceftoire,"  it  may  be  assumed,  without  much  difficulty,  that  the  critic 
has  not  overstated  its  merits.  Thereafter  M.  Legros  produced  some  of 
his  most  notable  pictures  : — "  Le  Pflerinage,"  presented  by  Mr.  Philip 
Eathbone  to  the  city  of  Liverpool ;  the  *'  Benediction  de  la  Mer ; "  the 
"  Femmes  de  Boulogne  ;  "  the  admirable  "  Chaudronnier ; "  the  "  Mar- 
chand  de  Poissons ;  "  and  so  on.  Such  of  them  as  were  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  were  treated  badly  enough  to  excite  attention  and  remark. 
Certain  critics  of  the  epoch  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  way  in 
which  Legros  was  always  placed,  and  of  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of 
his  recognition.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that,  when  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay  established  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  thus  conferred  a 
great  and  lasting  service  on  the  arts,  Legros  should  have  broken  for 
the  moment  with  the  authorities  at  Burlington  House,  and  set  his 
face  towards  the  new  and  golden  opportunity  that  was  offered  him 
elsewhere. 

In  the  new  rooms  in  Bond-street  he  found  for  the  first  time  a  fitting 
place  for  his  pictures.  Till  then  the  public  had  had  perforce  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  his  merit  and  accomplishment  on  trust.  What  he  had 
exhibited  elsewhere  had  seldom  been  so  hung  as  to  be  approachable.     It 
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was  otherwise  in  Sir  Goutts  Lindsay's  new  foundation,  and  Legros, 
grateful  for  his  treatment  and  satisfied  with  his  surroundings,  has  from 
the  first  exhibited  largely  there,  and  exhibited  well.  To  the  first 
gathering  he  contributed  the  four  ''Studies,"  now  hung  at  South 
Kensington;  they  had  been  painted  before  his  pupils  at  the  Slade 
School,  and  were  to  be  reckoned  for  not  a  little  in  the  brilliant  success 
of  Sir  Coutts'  venture.  Li  '75  he  painted,  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  his 
admirable  portrait  of  the  great  Frenchman  he  had  known  au  temps 
jadM  at  the  Caf^  Procope ;  and  ^7^  he  exhibited  a  fine  portrait  of  Lord 
Emley,  and  published  the  "Mort  du  Vagabond" — one  of  the  most 
&mou8  and  impressiye  of  his  etchings — and  the  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Manning.  Li  '78  his  exhibition  pictures  were  ''  Le  R^pas  des  Pauvres," 
a  second  ''  Ang^lus,"  and  the  excellent  composition,  "  La  Fin  du  Jour." 
In  '79,  with  several  studies,  he  sent  in  his  "  Jacob's  Dream."  In  the 
collection  now*  on  view  at  the  Grosvenor  Q-allery,  he  is  represented  by 
upwards  of  seventeen  studies,  all  of  them  remarkable ;  one,  a  drawing 
from  the  antique  (No.  304>  in  the  catalogue),  is  probably  the  finest 
academical  drawing  made  since  Ingres.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
picture  he  is  at  work  on  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  is  the  largest 
he  has  attempted.  It  is  to  be  called  "  L'Incendie,"  and  seems  to 
have  been  developed  from  a  composition  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Gambetta,  representing  a  fire  by  night,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
peasant's  cottage.  As  it  stands,  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  one  to  speak  with  anything  like  certainty  of  its  chances  of 
success.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be  hazarded  concerning  it ;  that  it 
is  a  picture  full  of  energy  and  dignity,  and  grandiose  alike  in  senti- 
ment and  in  design. 

It  has  as  yet  been  question  of  the  painter  only ;  the  time  has  come  for 
a  few  words  as  to  the  teacher.  Fortune,  as  has  been  seen,  was  for  a  good 
while  hostile  to  Legros.  Of  late  she  has  shown  herself  far  less  coy  and 
far  more  discriminating;  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
artist's  life  and  function;  at  this  moment  his  work  is  regarded  by 
many  as  second  in  importance  and  interest  to  that  of  no  living 
painter.  Dating  from  '7^^  his  appointment  to  the  Slade  Professorship 
of  Fine  Arts  at  University  College — a  distinction  he  shares  with 
Mr.  Sidney  Golvin  at  Cambridge,  and,  since  Buskin's  retirement, 
with  Mr.  W.  B.  Bichmond  at  Oxford — ^has  been  a  good  thing  for  him, 
and  a  thing  no  whit  less  good  for  the  cause  of  art.  The  appoint- 
ment is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  generosity  and  intelligence 
of  Professor  Poynter.  Himself  an  admirable  draughtsman,  and 
an  able  and  enlightened  teacher,  Professor  Poynter  was  quick  to  recog- 
nise the  mastery  of  line  and  form,  the  vigorous  and  imaginative  cor- 
rectness, the  intellectual  passion,  that  are  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics   of    the    draughtsmanship    of    Legros ;    and    on    his  transfer 
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from  Uniyersitj  College  to  South  Kensington  he  recommended  to  the 
Slade  Committee  the  adoption,  as  his  successor,  of  the  painter  of  the 
**  Pflerinage,"  and  the  "  Ex-Voto."     It  is  not  surprising  that  Legros, 
who  shares  with  M^ryon  the  honour  of  being  the  strongest  and  most 
individual  modem  master  of  the  point,  should  have  been  made  professor 
of  etching  at  South  Kensington :  the  post  is  not  one  of  mark,  and  then 
Legros  has  the  etcher's  gift — he  works  more  readily  on  copper  than  on 
canvas,  he   had  made  himself   a  place  among  etchers  as  peculiar  and 
proper  as  Eembrandt's  own.     But  it  was  different  with  the  Slade  Pro- 
fessorship.    The  place  is   one  of  the  most  important  known.      It  is 
within  the  means  of  him  who  holds  it  to  exercise  a  serious  influence  on 
the  tendencies  and  accomplishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  growing 
British  artists,  and  so,  in  some  degree,  to  modify  for  better  or  worse  the 
future  of  British  art.  It  is  an  honour  to  Professor  Poynter  that,  putting 
aside  all  differences  of  theory  and  practice,  of  nationality  and  tempera- 
ment, he  should  have  suggested  and  supported  the  candidature  of 
Legros.     By  so  doing  he  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  given  the  French 
painter  his  first  great  opportunity,  but  fairly  to  have  trebled  his  authority 
and  usefulness,  and  to  have  placed  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  at 
last  approve  himself  the  rare  artist  and  teacher  he  is.      That  Professor 
Legros  has,  so  far,  done  credit  to  his  ally  is  certain ;  it  is  not  less  so 
that,  if  British  Art  is  advantaged  by  his  effort,  whatever  benefit  may 
accrue  is  primarily  referable  to  the  action  and  initiative  of  Professor 
Poynter.     With  regard  to  his  practice  as  a  professor,  it  maybe  said 
unhesitatingly  that  he  is   the  beau  ideal  of   a  drawing-master.    He 
is  not  less  original  and  impressive  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  painter 
and  an  etcher.     £[is   method  of  instruction  is  pectdiar  to  him,  and 
has  been  pursued  by   no  other  master.     He  corrects  as  his  Ingres 
corrected — going  from  easel  to  easel,  and  criticising  and  rectifying  each 
drawing  with  direct  reference  to  the  model  from  which  it  has  been  made. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  but  little  English,  and  his  lectures — so 
called — are  altogether  practical.     He  aims  at  the  encouragement  of  bold- 
ness and  readiness  in  attack  and  rapidity  in  execution ;  the  amorous  and 
purblind  patience  of   those  who  stipple  not  wisely  but    too  well  is 
repugnant  to  him ;  his  pupils  are  trained  to  see  quickly  and  fearlessly,  to 
understand  at  a  glance,  to  draw  largely  and  surely,  to  retain  their  energy 
and  individuality,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  as  exact  and  literal  as  Art 
can  need  or  academician  desire.     To  gain  these  ends  the  professor  not 
only  corrects  his  pupils'  drawings  and  paintings,  but — and  this  is  the 
principal  point  in  his  practice  and  the  very   essence  of    innovation 
— he   also  paints  and  draws  before  them.     According  to  him,  there 
are  no  mysteries  in  art ;  there  is  no  secret  tierce  with  the  brush  any  more 
than  there  is  with  the  sword ;  the  true  painter  has  nothing  within  his 
means  that  he  may  not,  and  ought  not,  to  impart  to  his  disciples.    Given 
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a  pupil,  it  is  the  master's  duty  to  pass  on  to  him,  as  surely  and  openly 
as  may  be,  all  that  is  communicable  of  his  own  accomplishment. 
If  the  pupil  surpass  the  master,  then  so  much  the  better  for  both, 
and  so  much  the  better  for  the  art  they  pursue.  To  his  practical 
exposition  of  this  noble  theory  are  owing  the  several  series  of  studies 
with  the  production  of  which  the  picture-seeing  world  has  come  to 
associate  his  name.  They  are  done  at  a  sitting  each,  as  were  the  heads 
of  Vandyke  and  Franz  Hals,  the  faces  and  hands  of  Rembrandt  and 
Holbein  and  Bubens.  The  model  is  placed  on  the  eetrade;  the 
pupils  are  grouped  behind  the  master,  who  takes  his  brush  or  his 
pencil,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  eyery  student  in  the  room  has  had 
a  brilliant  lesson  in  painting,  and  is  the  richer  by  so  much  knowledge 
and  insight,  and  by  so  much  the  readier  and  more  eager  for  work 
on  his  own  account.  What  is  positive  and  communicable  in  the  practice 
of  art  has  been  shown  by  one  who  has  an  absolute  understanding  of  the 
subject,  a  master's  ease  and  certainty  of  execution.  As  an  exposition  in 
action  of  the  process  of  representation,  each  lesson  has  the  value 
of  a  splendid  surgical  operation  or  a  demonstration  in  physiology; 
and  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  speak  of  trick  and  charlatanism  in  con- 
nection with  Legros  as  to  speak  of  them  in  connection  with  Joseph 
Lister  and  Thomas  Huxley.  For  the  rest,  it  is  known  that  Professor 
Legros  is  confident  of  the  value  of  his  method,  and  that  he  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  put  his  theory  into  practice  before  any  body  of 
learners  in  the  kingdom.  As  his  own  apostle,  he  has  in  this  way 
preached  before  the  art  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Liverpool,  of  Manchester 
and  Sunderland  and  Newcastle,  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley  and  Aberdeen ; 
with  the  countenance  of  Professor  Poynter  ho  is  wont  from  time  to  time 
to  paint  and  draw  in  the  schools  at  South  Kensington  ;  to  do  the  same 
thing  he  goes  wherever  and  whenever  he  is  asked.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  other  great  painters  may  presently  be  induced  to  follow  his 
example,  and  that  everywhere  art  students  may  once  or  twice  a  year  be 
favoured  with  a  chance  of  seeing  for  themselves  how  a  real  artist  sets  to 
work,  and  what  is  the  system  he  works  on. 

As  an  artist,  whether  on  canvas  or  on  copper,  Legros  is  possessed 
of  great  and  precious  qualifications.  His  talent  is  wonderfully  robust 
and  virile ;  his  is  an  artistic  personality,  and  he  has  both  sentiment  and 
power ;  he  has  learned  much  and  borrowed  little  or  nothing.  Such  as  he 
is,  he  stands  alone — a  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth, 
that  he  has  never  temporised  nor  stooped,  that  he  has  always  been  true 
to  his  art  and  himself,  and  that  he  has  won  his  place  and  his  fame  by  the 
exercise  of  sheer  strength  and  skill,  and  by  the  operation  of  a  steady 
and  resolute  self-assertion,  without  any  sort  of  care  for  the  public 
humour  and  without  any  sort  of  concession  to  the  public  taste.  His 
prime  quality  is  an  imaginative  realism ;  he  looks  to  nature  and  life  for 
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his  materials,  and  if  in  dealing  with  them  he  retains  their  essentitl 
properties  of  spirit  and  form,  he  retains  them  only  to  transfuse  them 
with  his  own  individuality  and  to  modify  them  to  his  own  purpose  aod 
according  to  his  own  convictions.  The  results  of  the  process  are  often 
worthy  of  the  highest  regard,  and  are  seldom  or  never  valueless  or 
uninterest'ing.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned  that  his  mastery  of 
the  technics  of  his  art  is  very  striking.  The  great  water-colours  he  has 
done  are  genuine  tours  de  force.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Malassis  that 
Legros  the  etcher  was  a  more  considerable  person  than  Legros  the 
painter ;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  many  who,  taking  the  artist  in 
connection  with  some  thii*ty  or  forty  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
several  etchings  he  has  produced,*  will  think  that  probably  Malassis  was 
right.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  modem  etching  that  comes 
near  such  work  as  the  "  Grands  Arbres,"  the  "  Coup  de  Vent,**  the 
great  "  Carlyle,*'  the  "  Saint  M^dard,**  the  "  figlise  Espagnole,"  the 
"  Vagabond,**  the  "  Poynter,*'  and  the  "  Dalou,'*  certain  of  the  "  Etudes 
de  T^tes,**  the  "  Canal,"  the  "  Biicherons,**  and  a  score  or  two  more  of 
his  plates ;  certain  it  is  that  since  M^ryon  none  has  practised  etching 
with  anything  like  the  boldi^ess  and  skill  of  Leg^s,  or  has  given  proof 
of  the  possession  of  such  an  uncommon  measure  of  the  etcher*s  senti- 
ment, the  etcher*s  instinct,  the  etcher's  peculiar  faculty,  as  would  appear 
to  be  his.  As  a  draughtsman,  again,  he  is  of  notable  force  and 
originality.  At  once  vigorous  and  austere,  daring  and  reticent, 
imaginative  and  true,  he  is  often  coarse  and  rough,  but  he  is  never 
vulgar,  for  he  has  dignity  and  distinction,  he  approves  himself  in  every 
stroke  a  stylist,  and  a  stylist  of  a  high  order.  As  a  colourist  he  is  perhaps 
less  powerful  than  as  a  draughtsman.  His  aim  is  not  to  dazzle  but  to 
appeal ;  and  he  has  wilfully  restricted  himself  to  the  limits  of  a  certain 
scheme.  His  palette  is  only  sometimes  brilliant,  but  it  is  nearly  always 
fecund  and  rich ;  his  harmonies  are  usually  softened  and  quiet,  are 
indeed  severe,  solemn,  chaste ;  and,  as  his  management  of  tone  is  always 
that  of  a  great  painter,  his  pictures,  which  gain  by  consideration  and 
study,  are  intellectually,  if  not  emotionally,  impressive,  and  are  each  and 
'  all  of  them  examples  of  a  very  noble  and  manly  order  of  art.  As  a 
painter  and  as  an  etcher,  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  him  is  that 
he  is  aJl-too  apt  to  discern  the  beauty  of  ugliness,  and  that  his  great  want 
is  a  want  of  charm ;  and  it  is  not  every  critic  who  is  able  or  willing  to 
say  even  that. 

*  The  best  and  most  complete  oolleotioiLs  of  the  Legros  etchings  are  those  which  are 
the  property  of  M.  Thibandean,  Oreen-street,  Leicester-square,  and  of  Mr.  Boberi 
Ghi^rand,  Dartmouth-road,  Hammersmith,  the  artist's  publisher. 
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DAVID    GARRIOK. 
By  B.  B.  S.  Knowles. 


Sjetebai«  of  the  great  names  that 
adorn  onr  literary  annals  are  at- 
taining their  century  of  posthu- 
mous fame.  Five  years  ago,  Gold- 
smith had  been  dead  a  hundred 
years.  Another  five  will  bring  us 
round  to  the  centenary  of  Johnson's 
death.  Last  year  completed  the 
first  cycle  of  the  immortality  of 
David  Garrick.  It  is  often  bewailed 
on  behalf  of  the  actor's  art,  that  it 
is  by  its  nature  limited  in  its  effect 
to  the  witnesses  of  its  power. 
Beyond  that,  the  actor's  reputation 
must  be  accepted  upon  trust.  It 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  argue 
on  the  other  hand  that,  while  it  is 
more  ephemeral,  the  fame  of  the 
actor  is  also  more  Gccure  than  that 
of  the  author  who  has  delighted  in 
his  own  day,  but  whose  work  must, 
through  successive  generations, 
run  the  gauntlet  of  altered  tastes, 
manners,  times,  and  opinions,  long 
after  the  acclamations  of  his  con- 
temporaries have  died  away.  The 
actor's  name  having  once  attained 
to  eminence  remains  unchallenged, 
while  the  popular  author  may  be 
hereafter  quoted  only  to  illustrate 
the  fallibility  of  contemporary 
judgment. 

Gfarrick's  name,  however,  rests 
upon  something  more  than  mere 
tradition.  The  circumstances  of 
his  career,  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  contemporaries  held  him 
in  estimation,  and  the  radical  na- 
ture of  the  revolution  he  brought 
aboiit  in  dramatic  representation, 
all  go  to  testify  that  his  art  was 


superior  to  the  influences  of  his 
age,  and,  like  the  highest  efforts  of 
genius  in  other  walks,  was  founded 
upon  the  simplicity  of  nature. 

Speaking  roughly,  the  history  of 
the  English  stage  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  periods  that  corres- 
pond  with  the  perfection  of  the 
three  parts  composing  theatrical 
representation,  viz.,  the  play,  the 
acting,  and  the  external  aids  to 
illusion,  of  scenery,  dresses,  and 
other  accessories.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  periods  bear  one  or 
two  features  in  common.  -  The 
prime  of  both  eras  was  brief ;  it 
was  contributed  to  in  each  case  by 
the  labours  of  many,  yet  each 
is  particularly  identified  with  the 
name  of  one  man ;  and  he  in 
both  instances  came  from  the 
least  likely  quarter.  That  Shake- 
speare should  have  been  the  son  of 
a  yeoman  who  could  not  write 
his  name  was  not  more  remark- 
able than  that  Gkrrick  should  have 
sprung  of  a  respectable  family  un- 
associated  in  any  way  with  the 
stage,  which  the  two  generations 
that  preceded  him  regarded,  the 
earlier  with  feelings  of  religious 
horror  as  the  worst  of  abomi- 
nations, and  the  next  with  a 
sentiment  of  contempt,  as  being 
low.  His  grandfather,  Peter  "  Gar- 
ric,"  a  Huguenot  wine  merchant 
of  Bordeaux,  like  many  of  his  co- 
religionists, took  refuge  in  England 
in  consequence  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was 
joined  in  London  shortly  after  his 
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flight,  by  his  wife ;  but  for  many 
months  the  life  of  the  couple 
wa*8  rendered  an  alternation  of 
hope  and  fear  by  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  their  infant,  who  had  been 
left  behind.  The  child  at  length 
arrived,  thanks  to  the  care  of  his 
nurse,  after  passing  unconsciously 
through  many  adventures,  the  last 
and  most  dangerous  being  a  storm 
during  the  voyage  from  St.  Malo. 
The  boy,  when  he  grew  up,  joined 
the  English  army,  and  very  shortly 
after  married  the  daughter  of  one 
the  vicars  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
Of  this  marriage,  David  Gkkrrick 
was  the  second  child. 

David's  early  life  was  passed  at 
Lichfield,  and  the  propensity  which 
to  all  appearance  he  did  not  inherit, 
was  left  to  the  chance  of  such 
poor  nourishment  as  the  stray 
visits  of  strolling  players  to  the 
town,  and  the  ordinary  recitations 
that  are  a  part  of  every  school 
course.  "  He  came,"  Johnson  used 
to  say,  "  of  a  half-pay  officer's 
family  where  the  study  was  to 
make  4e£.  do  as  much  as  others 
made  A\d.  do ;"  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  such  an  endeavour 
Garrickhad  considerable  experience 
from  his  early  boyhood.  When  he 
was  about  fourteen,  his  father,  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  his 
large  family,  exchanged  into  an 
active  regiment,  and  exiled  himself 
to  Gibraltar.  The  eldest  boy  being 
gone  to  sea,  young  David  found 
himself  his  mother's  chief  adviser, 
and  the  family  manager  and 
correspondent.  Some  of  his  letters 
written  at  this  time  still  exist,  and 
are  full  of  the  economies  and 
managements  called  out  by 
straitened  circumstances.  "  Mv 
mamma,"  he  writes  to  his  father, 
"  received  the  .£30  you  was  so  good 
as  to  send.  She  paid  .£10  to  Mr. 
Rider,  one  year's  rent,  and  .£10  to 
y*  baker,  and  if  you  can  spare 
her  a  little  more,  or  tell  her  you 
wiU,  she  is  in  hopes  of  paying  y* 


debt,  so  that  you  may  have  nothing 
to  fret  you  when  you  come  home." 
By-and-by  his  sisters  Lenny  and 
Jenny  request  through  him,  "  with 
the  greatest  duty  and  obedience  . . . 
a  small  matter  to  purchase  their 
head  ornaments,"  and  he  urges 
their  petition  with  the  logic  with 
which  they  no  doubt  had  primed 
him  "  for  now  else,"  he  asks,  "  are 
people  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  vulgar  madams  ?  "  Once  more 
he  writes,  "my  mamma  is  very 
weak,  attended  with  a  lowness  of 
spirits  which  compels  her  to  drink 
wine,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness  on  two  accounts,  as  it 
goes  against  her  inclination  and 
pockett." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
quality  of  prudence  would  be 
rapidly  developed  under  such 
training — and  prudence  (some 
called  it  parsimony)  was  a 
prominent  trait  in  the  great  actor's 
character.  But  there  was  another 
and  far  stronger  instinct  within 
him,  and  that  was  the  dramatic 
He  was  about  twenty-one  when  his 
father  died,  and  within  a  few 
months  the  mother  followed  her 
husband;  and  Gkurick  and  his 
elder  brother  Peter  found  them- 
selves the  guardians  of  eight 
younger  children.  They  were  not 
quite  unprovided  for,  and  the  two 
brothers  put  together  their  capital, 
and  started  as  wine  merchants  ; 
Peter  managing  the  business  at 
Lichfield,  and  David  being  the 
London  partner.  Here  he  made 
his  way  naturally  to  the  coffee- 
houses, where,  of  course,  the  theatre 
was  an  all-important  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, and  where  he  attracted 
notice  by  his  faculty  of  recitation, 
which  had  developed  with  his 
growth  from  a  passion  into  a 
power,  and  by  exercising  his 
natural  gift  of  mimicry  upon  the 
leading  actors  of  the  dnv.  As  it 
were  inevitably,  he  was  drawn  be- 
hind the   scenes  of   the  theatres. 
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His  most  intimate  associates  were 
members  of  the  acting  confra- 
ternity ;  in  fact  one  idea  engrossed 
his  thoughts;  the  wine  business 
languished,  and  the  interests  of  the 
joung  brothers  and  sisters  were 
apparently  in  a  bad  way.  In  truth, 
however,  it  was  nothing  less  than 
a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his 
family,  and  for  the  effect  it  would 
have  upon  their  position  in  ^e 
respectable  town  of  Lichfield,  tnat 
restrained  him  for  a  number  of 
years  from  embracing  the  profes- 
sion of  his  choice. 

It  was  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  caprice  of  that  fate  which 
formed  the  greatest  of  English 
actors  out  of  a  descendant  of 
French  Puritans,  that  Garrick 
shotdd  have  stormed  the  town, 
not  from  either  of  the  patent 
theatres,  but  from  one  of  those 
illicit  places  of  entertainment  that 
contrived  to  evade  the  legal  penal- 
ties which  guarded  the  monopoly  of 
the  two  great  houses.  The  history 
of  the  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  is 
somewhat  cunous  as  iUustmting 
the  difficulties  under  which  un- 
licensed theatres  worked  out  their 
existence.  Early  in  the  century, 
the  neighbourhood  was  populated 
by  a  thrifty  colony  of  silk  weavers; 
but  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
quarter  was  invaded  by  a  speculator 
to  whom  the  idea  occurred  to  con- 
struct a  theatre  for  their  amuse- 
ment. The  scheme  was  so  success- 
ful, in  a  pecuniary  sense,  that  in  a 
short  time  the  demand  for  enter- 
tainment had  outgrown  the  capa- 
city of  the  theatre,  and  a  handsome 
one  arose  either  upon  the  same  site 
or  at  no  great  distance.  But  now 
came  ill  fortune.  The  existing  thea- 
trical legislation  had  latterly  shown 
a  tendency  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
A  new  house  or  two  was  springing 
up  here  and  there.  Actors  were 
growing  more  independent,  and  the 
patentees  felt  the  advantages  of 
their  monopoly  to  be  on  the  wane. 


For  the  minor  theatres  occasionally 
drew  away  their  audiences — ^less  by 
reason  of  the  merit  of  their  pro- 
gramme than  of  the  licentiousness 
of  their  plays,  which  had  begun  to 
take  a  political  turn,  and  more  than 
once  seriously  alarmed  the  Minis- 
try. This  was  the  chief  cause  which 
led  the  Government,  about  the 
year  1736,  to  revise  and  supple- 
ment the  half-forgotten  enact- 
ments relating  to  the  stage.  A 
Censorship  of  plays  was  instituted. 
Obsolete  penalties  against  actors 
were  re-enacted  with  additions, 
and  performances  in  any  unlicensed 
establishment  were  made  punish- 
able by  ruinous  fines.  This  was 
the  storm  which  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  little  Goodman's 
Fields  Theatre  and  its  company. 
By  one  device  or  another,  however, 
the  company  and  the  manager  made 
>a  shift  to  hold  together,  and  drag 
on  a  precarious  life.  The  actors,  by 
becoming  joint  householders,  lifted 
themselves  out  of  the  category  of 
''rogues  and  vagabonds;"  while 
Giffard,  the  builder,  proprietor, 
and  manager  of  the  new  theatre, 
having  in  vain  petitioned  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  grant  a 
licence  in  his  favour,  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  describing  his  building  as 
the  late  Theatre,  and  the  enter- 
tainment as  a  concert,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  play,  presented  "  gratis  '* 
"by  persons  for  their  diversion." 
Garrick  had  contracted  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Giffard,  and 
was  often  to  be  foimd  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  lawless  little  place. 
Here,  after  a  long  struggle  between 
his  inclination  and  lus  sense  of 
duty  to  his  family,  he  determined 
upon  a  sort  of  compromise.  It 
was  indicative  of  his  character  that 
even  at  this  crisis,  proceeding  as 
he  was  in  defiance  of  ordinary 
prudence,  he  was  still  cautious  and 
deliberate.  He  proposed  to  try 
himself  first  in  some  remote  town 
under  an  assumed  name.     If   he 
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should  fail,  he  would  say  nothing 
about  it,  and  no  harm  would  be 
done.  Accordingly  he  went  with 
GifEard's  troupe  to  Ipswich  in  the 
summer  of  1741,  and  there,  under 
the  name  of  Lyddal,  he  essayed  a 
number  of  inferior,  and  one  or  two 
important  parts,  with  such  success 
that  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  had 
acquired  confidence  enough  to 
enable  him  to  appeal  to  a  London 
audience.  On  the  19th  Oct.  1741, 
the  playbiU  of  the  late  Theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields  announced  the 
usual  concert  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  divided  into  two 
parts.  Particular  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  concert  would  be 
presented  an  Historical  play  called 
"The  Life  and  Death  of  King 
Richard  lU.,  containing — 

The  distresses  of  King  Henry, 
VI. 

The  artful  acquisition  of  the 
Crown  by  King  Bichard. 

The  murder  of  young  King 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  in 
the  Tower. 

The  landing  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond, 

And  the  death  of  King  Bichard 
in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  being  the  last 
that  was  fought  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster; 
with  many  other  true  histo- 
rical passages. 

The  part  of  King  Bichard  by  a 
gentleman  (who  never  appeared 
on  any  stage)." 

On  the  first  and  for  several  suc- 
ceeding nights  the  benches  were  but 
thinly  filled;  but  gradually  a 
rumour  went  spreading  westward 
that  a  wonder  was  to  be  seen  in 
Whitechapel,  and  presently  there 
came  a  rush  to  the  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields.  It  is  related 
that  the  narrow  roads  from  Temple 
Bar  to  Whitechapel  were  blocked 
with  the  line  of  carriages.     People 


arranged  parties  to  make  the  joomev 
to  see  the  new  actor.  The  tide  of 
civilisation  was  turned  and  flowed 
eastward.  Statesmen,  poets,  actors, 
celebrities  of  every  kind  thronged 
from  all  parts.  Pope,  who  haui 
long  ceased  to  be  a  playgoer,  was 
roused  from  the  quiet  of  his  retreat 
at  Twickenham,  and  went  to  see 
"The  Beformer  of  the  Stage." 
The  effect  upon  him  was  remark- 
able, and  his  well-known  expressioQ 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  depth 
of  emotion  which  was  stirred  within 
him  by  what  he  saw.  "  That  young 
man,"  he  said, "  never  had  his  equal, 
and  never  will  have  a  rival ;"  and 
then  the  sight  of  such  perfection 
caused  a  feeling  of  despondency  to 
succeed  at  the  thought  that  the 
young  actor  would  "  grow  vain  and 
be  ruined  by  applause."  An  ex- 
pression of  spontaneous  admira- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Porter,  a 
celebrated  actress  then  retired,  has 
also  been  handed  down  to  us. 
"He  knows  more  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance," she  exclaimed,  "than 
others  after  twenty  years'  practice. 
Qtood  God!  what  will  he  be  in 
time."  According  to  Davies  even 
veteran  playgoers,  sharing  the 
general  enthusiasm,  went  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  he  equalled  bygone 
favourites  in  their  especial  excel- 
lences, and  far  surpassed  them  in 
range  of  power.  For  the  chonis 
of  praise  was  not  evoked  by  one  or 
two  characters.  His  first  season, 
extending  from  the  October  to  the 
following  June,  consisted  of  150 
performances  irregularly  distributed 
between  nineteen  parts — ^Richard 
III. ;  Clodio,  in  Love  makes  a  Man ; 
Chamont,  in  The  Orphan;  Jack 
Smatter,  in  Pamela ;  Sharp,  in  The 
Lying  Valet;  Lothario,  in  The  Fair 
Penitent;  Ghost,  in  Hamlet;  Fondle- 
wif  e,  in  Old  Bachelor ;  Costar  Pear- 
man,  in  The  BecruUing  Officer; 
Aboan,  in  Oroonoko ;  Witwou'd,  in 
The  Way  of  the  World ;  Bayes,  in 
The    Rehearsal;    Master    Johnnv, 
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in  The  Schoolboy;  King  Lear; 
Lord  Foppin^ton,  in  The  Careless 
Husband;  Captain  Duretete,  in 
The  Inconstant;  Pierre,  in  Venice 
Preserved;  Captain  Brazen,  in  The 
SeeruUing  Officer,  and  Captain 
Plume,  in  the  same.  But,  of 
course,  both  now  and  for  years 
later  there  were  dissentients.  The 
most  downright  of  these  was 
Horace  Walpole,  who  looked  on 
G^arrick,  and  simply  ''  saw  nothing 
in  hiuL*'  **  Have  you  seen  him  ?" 
sneers  CoUey  Cibber.  "  The  com- 
pletest  Uttie  doll  of  a  figure!  the 
prettiest  little  creature ! "  Even 
when  the  veteran  found  himself 
forced  later  on  to  admire,  his 
admission  of  excellence  was  accom- 
panied with  an  innuendo  of  personal 
disparagement.  ''  What  an  admir- 
able Fribble!  Such  mimicking, 
ambling,  fidgetting !  Well,  he  must 
be  a  clever  fellow  to  write  up  to 
his  own  character  so  well  as  he  has 
done  in  this  part."  Neither  now 
nor  hereafter,  however,  was  the 
theatre-going  publi6  chary  of  ap- 
plause or  support.  In  this  first 
season  people  on  foot  and  people 
in  carriages  were  turned  from  the 
doors  by  crowds,  for  want  of  room 
whenever  Gurrick  played ;  and  the 
patentees  of  the  two  great  houses, 
looking  with  jealousy  upon  the 
Cinderella  of  Gt)odman's  Fields, 
began  to  consult  their  lawyers 
about  some  counter-trick  to  the 
pretence  of  the  concert. 

A  shadowy  memory  of  this  con- 
vulsion of  the  stage  still  hangs 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Good- 
man's Fields  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
house  entered  from  Leman-street, 
and  called  the  Gkirrick  Theatre. 
Hither  we  were  drawn  not  long  ago 
by  a  sentiment  of  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  power  which 
could  turn  the  wit  and  rank  of 
London  from  its  accustomed  chan- 


nels. The  way  there  lies  through 
thoroughfares  bearing  ancient 
names,  and  still  retaining  occa- 
sional traces  of  their  antiquity. 
Here  an  old  house  with  protruding 
stories  and  venerable  gables ;  there 
some  remnant  of  a  King's  palace ; 
across  the  road  an  inn,*  with  tiers 
of  old-fashioned  galleries  and  inner 
corridors  looking  down  upon  the 
yard  and  roomy  stables ;  or  again, 
some  token  in  the  waU  of  a 
house  marking  the  site  of  one  of 
the  city  gates,  or  the  position  of 
some  old  watchhouse,  all  tend  to 
dispose  the  willing  mind  to  invest 
with  a  classical  interest  objects  that 
in  more  familiar  and  more  modem 
neighbourhoods  would  seem  un- 
worthy of  attention.  Here,  for 
example,  a  quaint,  low-roofed  shop 
with  square  window  divided  into 
small  square  panes,  through  which 
little  else  could  be  seen  than  cheap 
periodicals  and  tissue-paper  cata- 
logues of  cheap  popular  songs,  yet 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  a  repository 
of  antiquated  gossip  and  decaying 
traditions.  The  garrulous  old  lady 
bending  over  her  stick,  who  hobbled 
out  of  an  inner  room  upon  our 
entrance,  was  so  eager,  so  voluble, 
and  so  emphatic  in  her  replies,  that 
we  felt  we  were  losing  information 
of  precious  worth  by  not  under- 
standing all  that  she  said;  espe- 
cially as  we  gathered  enough  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  tradition  of 
Garrick's  triumph  was  not  extinct 
in  those  regions,  and  that  it  was 
her  firm  conviction  that  the  present 
structure  stood  upon  the  very 
ground  where,  to  use  her  words, 
"  Garrick,  poor  fellow,  used  to  act." 
Even  the  dingy  little  theatre  itself, 
when  we  entered  it,  was  con- 
tinually suggesting  reflection, 
sometimes  by  a  point  of  simi- 
larity, sometimes  by  a  point  of 
contrast  with   its   prototype.      In 


*  Since  the  visit  referred  to,  the  Green  "Dngon  Inn  has  been  polled  down,  and  the 
Otmck  Theatre  has  entered  on  a  new  career  under  a  new  management. 
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Oiffard's  theatre  there  were  three 
prices  o£  admission — 10.,  2«.,  and  ds. 
— to  the  gallery,  pit,  and  boxes.  We 
found  a  similar  division  existing  in 
the  Gkmrick  Theatre,  but  the 
audience  had  been  enticed  thither 
bj  the  reduced  fares  of  2d,,  Ad,,  and 
6d!.  Where  Beality  looked  down 
upon  a  swarm  of  hulking  men  and 
noisy  restless  boys,  and  around 
upon  the  few  poor  occupants  of  the 
boxes,  Fancy  called  up  brilliancy 
of  colour,  the  buzz  of  criticism, 

1'ewellery  glittering  in  the  candle- 
ight,  the  flutter  of  fans,  and 
murmured  tones  and  soft  laughter. 
Could  such  an  audience  as  that 
before  us  be  moved  by  a  Gharrick 
if  one  were  again  to  arise,  or 
could  its  enthusiasm  send  the 
wave  of  rumour  vibrating  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  London?  It 
struck  us  as  an  odd  coincidence 
that  the  play  should  be  preceded 
by  a  miscellaneous  concert;  but 
that  orchestra  consisting  of  a 
battered  piano,  a  fiddle,  a  trumpet 
and  a  drum,  was  much  more  primi- 
tive than  that  which  accompanied 
GifEard's  "  pretext,"  while  to  match 
the  play,  and  the  acting  thereof,  it 
would  be  surely  necessa^  to  go 
back  to  the  days  when  the  Inn-yard 
was  the  home  of  the  stage. 

The  play  was  a  farrago  of  in- 
cidents huddled  together  without 
regard  to  art  or  sense,  presented 
by  dialogue  that  combined  the  stiff- 
ness of  preparation  with  the  flat- 
ness of  ordinary  talk,  and  by 
gestures  retaining  all  that  is  awk- 
ward in  the  pupil  stage  of  his- 
trionic art,  without  any  of  the 
freedom  of  commonplace  action. 
To  an  ordinarv  playgoer  the  amuse- 
ment caused  by  the  desperate 
earnestness  of  the  serious  characters 
might  hardly  balance  the  weariness 
arising  from  the  inanity  of  the 
comic  personages,  and  the  ever- 
present  self-consciousness  of  both 
alike  would  efiEectually  destroy  that 
modicum   of  illusion   which  even 


a  mediocre  performance  can  create. 
But  the  case  was  very  different 
with  our  audience.  Sweeny 
Todd's  fifth  murder,  though  identi- 
cal in  its  particulars  with  those 
preceding  it,  was  hardly  less  effec- 
tive. The  assertion  of  the  isX 
comic  character  that  he  had  been 
to  Mrs.  Lovett's  pie-shop,  and  eaten 
"  five  tarts,  and  sixteen  mince-pies, 
and  forty-two  sausages,  and  fifty- 
four  meat  rolls,'*  &c.,  was  received 
with  increasing  roars  of  laughter. 
The  faithful  sailor  who  knows  that 
Sweeny  Todd  has  practised  foul- 
play  upon  his  master,  and  appears 
at  intervals  muttering,  "  Fll  have 
my  master,  I'll  have  him  if  I  die 
for  it — I'll  watch,  never  fear  Dick'U 
watch "  —  wins  the  heart  of 
every  one ;  and  when  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  act  he  stealthily 
enters  Todd's  shop  with  seven 
brave  companions,  and  hides  them 
away  in  different  comers,  ths 
whole  theatre  is  hushed.  As 
Sweeny  Todd  comes  in  explaining 
that  he  has  safely  disposed  of  Mrs. 
Lovett's  dead  body,  one  of  the 
concealed  rushes  out  and  seizes 
him  by  the  shoulders.  Todd  reta- 
liates, and  grasping  the  shoulders 
of  his  adversary  gives  him  push 
for  push,  and  finally  hurls  him  to 
the  ground.  Upon  this  another 
rushes  out,  and  when  Todd  has 
gone  through  the  same  business 
with  each  of  his  hidden  enemies  in 
succession,  the  triumph  of  Virtue 
is  felt  to  be  all  but  hopeless.  Br 
the  time,  however,  that  the  seventh 
has  been  worsted  the  rest  axe 
recovered,  and  they  spring  up 
simultaneously  and  set  upon  the 
barber  altogether  to  the  uncon- 
trollable dehght  of  the  audience. 
But  Todd,  who  had  been  too  much 
for  his  enemies  singly,  proves  him- 
self more  than  equal  to  the  lot; 
for  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes 
beholds  him  standing  proudly  erect 
with  folded  arms,  while  they  lie 
panting  on  the  floor.    Again  there 
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is  a  pause  and  a  hush.     Suddenly 
the  stareet  door  flies  open,  the  faith- 
ful sailor  is  seen  standing  with  a 
levelled  gun  which  goes  off  with  a 
bang  that  kills  Todd,  who  falls  dead 
upon  the  stage,  while  the  rest  start 
to  their  feet  and  hail  their  deliverer 
standing  in  a  glare  of  red  fire,  as 
the  curtain  slowly  descends  amid 
the  gratified  plaudits  of  the  house. 
In   witnessing  such    an    enter- 
tainment one  is  divided  between 
astonishment  at  the  smallness  of 
the  means    capable  of    affording 
pleasure,  and  wonder  at  the  com- 
parative amount  of  training,  study, 
thought,  and  calculation  that  go  to 
make  up  a  merely  respectable  per- 
formance.  Men  and  women,  in  the 
expression    of    their    feelings    by 
sx)eech   or  action  in  the  usual  or 
exceptional  events  of  their  lives, 
are  unconsciously  exhibiting  those 
changes  of   countenance,  uttering 
the  tones,  or  falling  into  the  atti- 
tudes which  would  be  perfection 
on  the   stage.      But   place   them 
among  fictitious  surroundings  that 
are  even  within  the  range  of  their 
ordinary  experience,  and  they  are 
at  once  at  sea.     We  have  then  the 
impassibility  of  face,  the  awkward 
and    inappropriate    gestures,    the 
monotonous  or  at  best  conventional 
tones  of    voice    that    mark    such 
performances    as    that    described. 
These  are    the  characteristics  of 
the    art    of    acting    in    its    rudi- 
mentaiT    stage ;    and,    beginning 
from  this  the  lowest  point,  there 
are  many  gradations  of  increasing 
excellence  before  nature  is  repro- 
duced by  art.     Now,  though  it  was 
the  undisputed  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  Gkurick  reached 
a  higher  pitch  in  the  scale  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  not 
to  be  luiderstood  that   he  found 
the  art  of  acting  in  its  infancy. 
Old  playgoers  had  the  memory  of 
Booth  and  Betterton  by  which  to 
test  the  new  comer;  and  players 
of  the  same  school — ^Quin,  Delane, 


Byan,  and   others— continued    to 
hold  a  favourable  place  in  public 
esteem    after  Garrick  had  ^ught 
a  higher  ideal  of  acting.     Yet  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that,  apart  from  our 
unquestioned  superiority  in  acces- 
sories, the  acting  of  to-day,  taking 
it  generally,  is  of  a  more  finished 
description  than  that  which   was 
accepted  before  Garrick's  reform. 
The  little   journals  of    the    time 
seldom    did    more    than    merely 
record  dramatic  events  ;  and  it  was 
a  sign  that  something  out  of  the 
rule  had  occurred  when,  the  morn- 
ing   after    young    Garrick's    first 
appearance,  some  additional  words 
in  the  Daily  Pod  related  how  the 
reception  given  to  the  new  actor 
had  been  ''  the  most  extraordinary 
and  great  that  was  ever  known  on 
such  an   occasion."      From    later 
comments    in    similar  quarters  it 
may  be  gathered  that  part  of  the 
enthusiasm  he  aroused  was  due  to 
the  circumstance    that  acting    at 
that  time  was  understood  in  a  com- 
paratively limited  degree ;   for   a 
negative  lorm  of  praise  was  adopted 
as  best  expressive  of  his  merits. 
His   voice,  it  was  remarked,  was 
clear   and    penetrating,  "without 
monotony,  drawling,  or  affectation; 
neither     whining,    bellowing,     or 
grumbling,  but  perfectly  easy  in 
its  transitions,  natural  in  its  ca- 
dence, and  beautiful  in  its  elocu- 
tion. .  .  .  H!e  is  not  less  happy  in 
his  mien  and  gait,  in  which  he  is 
neither    strutting     nor    mincing, 
neither  stiff  nor  slouching.     When 
three  or  four  are  on  the  stage  with 
him,  he  is  attentive  to  whatever  is 
spoke,  and  never  drops  his  charac- 
ter when  he  has  finished  a  speech, 
by  either  looking  contemptuously 
on  an  inferior  performer,  unneces- 
sary spitting,  or  suffering  his  eyes 
to  wander  through  the  whole  circle 
of  spectators.     His  action  is  never 
superflnous,  awkward,  or  too  fre- 
quently   repeated,    but    graceful, 
decent,  and  becoming." 
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An  actor  might  merit  such  praise 
to-day  without  having  any  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  But  this 
is  not  said  in  disparagement  of 
Q-arrick.  We  owe  it  to  him  that 
such  is  the  fact.  It  was  he  who 
widened  the  scope  of  the  actor's 
art.  He  broke  down  the  tradi- 
tion which  confined  it  to  the 
effective  delivery  of  words  accom- 
panied by  set  gestures.  He  showed 
how  even  what  is  ideal  in  the 
drama  may  be  best  interpreted  by 
natural  means,  and  he  brought 
into  its  due  prominence  the  value 
of  that  silent  eloquence  that  can 
be  expressed  by  play  of  eye  and 
feature,  and  all  the  varied  art  of  by- 
play. His  discovery,  as  it  deserves 
to  be  termed,  was  so  obviously  just 
that  it  commended  itself  easily  and 
at  once,  and  has  never  since  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of.  But, 
though  painstaking  and  study 
may  accomplish  much,  the  chief  est 
and  rarest  qualities  of  the  great 
actor  are  in  the  bestowal  of  Nature 
alone.  Together  with  that  frame 
of  manageable  proportion  with 
flexibility  perfectly  under  com- 
mand, that  penetrating  and  speak- 
^?  6J6)  movable  brow  and  plastic 
features  which  his  contemporaries 
tell  us  were  Garrick's  physical 
characteristics,  must  be  combined 
the  originality  of  thought  and  the 
unceasing  spring  of  impulse  which 
enabled  him  so  completely  to  hold 
and  sway  his  audience.  A  tradition 
of  the  stage  had  led  tragedians  of 
that  day  to  represent  the  character 
of  Richard  III. — to  take  one  ex- 
ample— as  a  melodramatic  villain. 
In  Qarrick's  rendering,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  love-making  to 
Ladv  Anne  was  so  irresistible  that 
the  change  in  her  sentiments  ceased 
to  be  strange ;  and,  throughout, 
the  many-sidedness  of  the  character 
was  always  kei)t  in  view,  so  that, 
while  ever  and  again  the  real  man 
was  made  manifest,  it  was  felt  that 
the  mask  was  so  well  assumed  that 


it  was  only  natural  he  should  have 
succeeded  in  imposing  on  his 
victims  and  his  dupes.  So  con- 
summate an  actor  as  Richard  UL 
would  not  be  likely  upon  erery 
occasion  to  break  into  the  beUow- 
ings  of  the  stage  tragedian.  In 
several  instances  marked  out  by 
custom  for  such  displays,  as  upon 
the  retirement  of  the  citizens  and 
Lord  Mayor,  and  in  a  subsequent 
scene  with  Lady  Anne,  where,  when 
she  asks  in  what  she  has  offended, 
he  tells  her  that  she  has  outlived  his 
liking,  Qarrick  petrified  his  hearers 
by  a  repressed  intensity,  while  the 
succession  of  emotions  in  the  tent 
scene — the  piteous  terror,  the  won- 
derful dawning  upon  his  face  of  a 
thought  that  the  whole  has  been 
but  a  dream,  the  gradual  awaken- 
ing of  hope,  the  return  of  con- 
fidence developing  at  length  into 
his  accustomed  courage — held  the 
audience  in  such  a  sustained 
breathlessness,  that  it  might  well 
be  excused  for  venting  its  pent-up 
feeling  in  uncontrollable  excite- 
ment. 

Part  of  the  furor  which  hailed 
the  rising  of  Ghjrick  was  due  to  the 
unexampled  range  of  power  he  dis- 
played. There  have  been  great 
tragedians  since  Ga.rrick,  and  great 
comedians ;  but  in  no  one  actor 
have  both  faculties  been  since 
united  in  their  highest  excellence. 
Neither  in  his  first  success  nor 
throughout  his  career  was  it  agreed 
whether  he  was  greater  in  comedy 
or  tragedy.  In  the  early  days  the 
most  popular,  though  not  the 
most  legitimate,  of  his  comedy 
characters  was  that  of  Bayes  in 
"  The  Rehearsal."  The  part 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  powers  of  mimicry,  and  it 
had  long  been  the  custom  to  make 
capital  out  of  this  by  imitating  the 
peculiarities  of  leading  actors.  The 
practice,  which  in  others  had  been 
found  harmless,  produced  such  an 
effect  in  Qarrick's  hands,  that  some 
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jears  later  a  deputatdon  o£  actors 
waited  upon  him  to  complain  that 
lie  was  endangering  their  means  of 
livelihood.  That  he  at  once  relin- 
quished the  chief  attraction  of  the 
character  speaks  strongly  for  the 
generosity  and  self-control  of  a 
young  man  suddenly  raised  to  the 
head  of  his  profession ;  and  his 
self-denial  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  this  diminution  of  its  amuse- 
ment was  not  regarded  with  favour 
by  the  public. 

The  giving  birth  to  its  prodigy 
was  fatal  to  the  poor  little  theatre 
in  Goodman's  Fields.  The  following 
season  saw  its  doors  closed,  and 
Grarrick  transferred  to  the  boards 
of  Drury  Lane.  This  removal  to  a 
more  famous  house  was  not  an 
unmixed  advantage  to  Garrick,  who 
was  now  to  experience  the  fact  that 
monopoly,  though  in  the  interests 
of  public  enjoyment  by  securing 
the  best  men  to  the  patent  theatres, 
often  operated  materially  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  individual 
actor.  Latterly  Garrick  had  been 
reaping  half  the  profits  of  the 
Goodman's  Fields  Theatre,  and 
this  sudden  access  of  good  for- 
tune had  had  the  chief  share  in 
reconciling  his  family  to  his  adop- 
tion of  the  stage  as  a  profession.  But 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  spite  of  full  houses, 
the  treasury,  under  the  spendthrift 
manager  Fleetwood,  was  often 
empty  and  closed.  After  some 
time,  Garrick,  as  the  largest  credi- 
tor, called  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany at  which  a  strike  was  resolved 
upon,  and  a  document  signed,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  all  should 
stand  or  fall  together.  As  time 
passed  on,  however,  and  the  reck- 
less manager,  either  from  obstinacy 
or  inabilitv,  continued  to  refuse 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  sub- 
jects, it  became  every  day  clearer 
that  the  advantage  in  the  struggle 
was  leaning  to  his  side.  The 
attempt  of  the  rebels  to  obtain  a 
licence  to  open  the  Lincoln's  Inn 


Fields  Theatre  or  the  Oi)era  House 
was  unsuccessful,  and  their  powers 
of  endurance  began  to  fail.     Some 
at  length   threw  themselves  upon 
Fleetwood's  mercy  ;  but  he  refused 
to  see  them  unless  they  were  ac- 
companied   on    their     return     by 
Garrick.      At  the   same    time   he 
declared    that   he  would   not    re- 
engage Macklin  on  any  terms  what- 
ever,  for   Macklin    had    been   his 
bosom     friend,     and    up    to    this 
period  a  close  friendship  had  also 
existed     between      Macklin     and 
Garrick.     The  position  was  clearly 
a  difficult   one  for  all  concerned. 
The     bulk     of    the     actors     were 
starved     out    and    eager    for    re- 
employment at  any  cost.     Macklin 
naturally  objected  to  be  sacrificed, 
and,  insisting  that  all  were  bound 
to  adhere  to  their  written  engage- 
ment,   refused  every   compromise 
that     Garrick      proposed,     while 
Garrick     was    distracted    between 
his  written  pledge  and  a  desire  to 
exercise  the   power    he  was    con- 
tinually being  reminded  he  pos- 
sessed, of  putting  an  end  to  the 
distress   of   the    other  actors.     It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he 
could     continue     to    prolong    the 
greater  of  two  evils  out  of  a  regard 
for  the  strict  letter  of  his  under- 
taking,  and,  after  an  interval   of 
indecision,    he     returned     to    the 
theatre.     But  by  this   act  he  in- 
curred the  undying  hatred  of  his 
former  friend.     Macklin  cherished 
his   resentment  even    in   spite  of 
the  reconciliation  with  Fleetwood, 
which  the  offices  of  Garrick  shortly 
after  brought  about ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  he  repeatedly  availed 
himself    of   the  engagement   that 
was    always    open    to  him    when 
Garrick  himself  became  a  manager, 
he  remained  to  the  last  Garrick' s 
most  persistent  enemy,  and  his  pen 
has  conveyed  to  us  the  most  un- 
favourable  estimate   of    Garrick' s 
character. 

Macklin' 8  case  was  undoubtedly 
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bard,  and  it  found  sjmpatbisers. 
He  prepared  a  pampblet  detailing 
tbe  episode.  Tbis  be  launcbed  upon 
tbe  town  on  tbe  day  tbat  Gkurrick 
was  to  make  bis  re-appearance.  Tbe 
latter  burriedlj  caused  a  bandbill 
to  be  printed  and  distributed 
during  tbe  afternoon,  and  among 
tbe  audience  at  nigbt,  asking  tbe 
public  to  suspend  its  judgment 
until  Mr.  Garrick  sbould  bave  bad 
time  to  reply  to  tbe  cbarges 
brougbt  against  bim.  Nevertbe- 
less,  upon  bis  entry  in  tbe  cba- 
racter  of  Bayes,  Gkurrick  was  re- 
ceiyed  witb  a  storm  of  bisses,  and 
cries  of  "  Off,  Off."  He  bowed  low 
and  asked  to  be  beard.  By  way  of 
answer,  a  sbower  of  eggs,  apples, 
and  pease  rained  upon  the  stage. 
Tbey  would  bave  no  more  of  Uie 
play,  and  in  tbe  end  the  curtain 
was  let  down.  A  similar  reception 
awaited  bim  tbe  next  nigbt ;  but 
Fleetwood  bad  privately  introduced 
into  the  pit,  before  tbe  opening  of 
tbe  doors,  a  body  of  bis  cock- 
fighting  and  pugilistic  acquaint- 
ance. As  soon  as  tbe  overture 
bad  commenced  tbe  leader  of  this 
band  stood  up,  stopped  tbe  orches- 
tra, and  then,  turning  bis  back 
to  tbe  stage,  addressed  tbe  pit  in 
this  fashion:  "Gentlemen,  I  am 
told  some  persons  bave  come  here 
witb  an  intention  of  interrupting 
tbe  play.  Now,  I  bave  come  to 
bear  it,  and  bave  paid  my  money, 
and  advise  those  who  bave  come 
witb  such  a  view  to  go  away  and 
not  binder  my  diversion."  Tbe 
uproar  tbat  bad  been  intended 
for  Garrick  was  now  diverted 
to  this  quarter,  and  a  free  fight 
ensued,  in  which  victory  was  on 
tbe  side  of  tbe  pugilists.  But  tbe 
quarrel  was  continued  by  pen. 
Pamphlet  answered  pampblet. 
"Tbe  Case  of  Charles  Macklin, 
Comedian,"  was  followed  in  a  few 
days  by  "Mr.  Garrick's  Eeply  to 
Mr.  Macklin."  Then  came  a  "  Reply 
to  Mr.   Gkirrick's    Answer  to   tbe 


'  Case  of  Charles  Macklin,  Come- 
dian,'" until,  by  degrees,  public 
interest  in  tbe  affair  was  worn  out, 
and  tbe  matter  was  forgotten  by 
all  but  tbe  disputants. 

It  was  inevitable  tbat  in  tbe 
thirty-five  years  during  wbieb  be 
maintained  his  pre-eminence,  Gar- 
rick sbould  experience  something  of 
tbe  caprice  which  distinguisbed  tbe 
audience  of  tbat  day.  Tbe  the- 
atrical riots,  then  so  common, 
suggest  tbe  existence,  in  our  (not 
very  remote  ancestors,  of  a  nature 
akin  to  tbe  quick  and  effusive  tern- 
perament  of  those  nationalities 
whose  popular  favourites  are  adored 
one  nigbt,  and  hissed  tbe  next. 
Tbe  audience  then  was  a  power 
which  made  itself  regarded  witb 
terror,  and  it  extended  its  juris- 
diction not  alone  to  tbe  play,  and 
tbe  manner  of  its  performance, 
but  also,  as  we  bave  seen,  to  the 
private  quarrels  of  tbe  actors,  and 
even  to  what  it  was  pleased  to 
consider  tbe  private  motives  of 
managers.  In  tbe  year  1748 
Garrick  and  Lacy  became  partners 
in  tbe  patent  of  Drury  Lane,  aod 
for  some  years  they  held  faithfully 
to  the  programme  of  legitimate 
drama.  Garrick  bad  always  a 
leaning  towards  spectacle,  and 
used  to  fall  back  upon  it  to  fill 
bis  treasury  when  the  ordinary 
attractions  failed  to  draw.  His 
first  attempt  in  this  direction  was 
a  dancing  entertainment  called  tbe 
"  Chinese  Festival,"  and  be  hoped, 
by  elaborate  decorations,  dresses, 
and  scenic  effects,  to  stimulate  flag- 
ging patronage.  Various  causes 
contributed  to  bring  tbe  undertak- 
ing to  disaster.  Garrick  bad  by 
this  time  acquired  considerable  un- 
popularity witb  tbat  important 
coffee-bouse  constituency  which, 
though  it  had  patronised  bim  in 
bis  early  London  days,  now 
included  many  a  wit  whose  play 
bad  been  either  rejected  or  un- 
successful.     The  profession,  too, 
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marked  with  disfavour  the  design 
be  had  in  hand ;  for,  as  it  could 
only  be  profitable  bj  means  of  a 
long  run,  it  was  thought  that  manj 
of  the  ordinary  company  would  be 
left  unemployed  for  a  considerable 
period.     These,  however,  were  only 
the  tributary  streams  which  swelled 
the  torrent  of  popular  fury.     Ghar- 
rick's  great  ofEence  lay  in  ignoring 
national    prejudice    by    engaging 
foreign  dancers  at  a  time  when  war 
was  impending  with  France.   Even 
the  presence  of   the  King,  which 
Garrick  had  successfully  striven  to 
ensure  for  the  first  night,  was  not 
held  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  management.     The 
evident  enjoyment  by  GTeorge  II. 
of  the  indignation  displayed  by  the 
pit  may  rather  have  encouraged  the 
rioters,  whose  hostile  demonstra- 
tions   broke  out  as  soon  as    the 
curtain   rose    upon  the  ''  Chinese 
Festival,"  and  were  continued  with- 
out   pity  imtil    the    curtain    was 
dropped.     Gkmick,  who  was  most 
unwilling  to  abandon  his   outlay, 
continued    the    struggle    through 
several  nights.      The  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  audience  was  with 
him,  and  one  evening  some  lords 
and  gentlemen  leapt  down  upon  the 
stage,  and  drew  their  swords,  while 
ladies  in    the  boxes   pointed  out 
delinquents  in  the  pit.     This  only 
had   the  effect  of   oil  upon    fire. 
The  benches  were    torn    up    and 
smashed,    and    a  scene    of    inde- 
scribable confusion  ensued.      On 
the    seventh     night    it    was    an- 
nounced that  the  piece  would  be 
withdrawn.     But  the  pit,  not  satis- 
fied with  this  success,  determined 
to  humiliate  its  favourite  in  person. 
When  Qarrick  next  appeared  he 
was  assailed  with  shouts  of  ''  Par- 
don, beg    pardon."     Gkirrick   was 
roused  into  a  spirit  which  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  oftener 
displayed.    Advancing,  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  treated  wantonly 
and  malignantly,  both    as    to   his 


property  and  his  character;  and, 
while  he  admitted  that  ^vours 
had  been  heaped  upon  him  during 
his  career,  he  assured  them  that, 
unless  he  was  that  night  per- 
mitted to  perform  his  duty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability — ^he  was  above 
want  and  superior  to'  insult — he 
would  .  never,  never  appear  upon 
the  stage  again.  Only  an  actor 
with  a  remarkable  hold  upon  his 
hearers  could  have  ventured  with 
impunity  upon  such  a  threat.  The 
audience  was  staggered;  for  a 
moment  there  was  no  sound ;  and 
then  the  house  broke  into  a  cheer- 
ing that  lasted  many  minutes. 

His  attitude  was  less  heroic  some 
years  later,  in  a  riot  directed  against 
the  abolition  of  half-price  during 
the  run  of  a  new  piece,  and  led  by 
one  Fitzpatrick,  an  Irishman,  a 
barrister,  and  Ibe  oracle  of  the 
Bedford  Coffee-house.  One  morn- 
ing the  coffee-houses  were  found 
placarded  with  printed  statements 
setting  forth  the  grievance,  and 
inviting  attendance  at  the  theatre 
to  demand  an  explanation.  That 
evening  when  the  curtain  rose  the 
preconcerted  uproar  broke  forth. 
Fitzpatrick  was  to  be  seen  ha- 
ranguing the  pit  from  the  boxes. 
The  commotion  brought  out  Garrick, 
who  was  received  with  yells,  and 
could  only  just  make  it  understood 
that  he  would  explain  everything 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  With  this  neither  Fitz- 
patrick nor  the  pit  were  satisfied. 
The  fittings  of  the  theatre,  the 
benches,  lustres,  sconces,  every- 
thing within  reach,  were  demolished, 
and  Moody,  an  sictor  of  Irish  cha- 
racters, rendered  himself  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  the  rioters  by 
snatching  from  one  man  the  light 
with  which  he  was  attempting  to 
set  fire  to  the  theatre.  After  all 
this  the  money  was  returned  and 
the  house  cleared. 

But  the   next   evening  it   soon 
became  evident  that  the  same  ele- 
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ments  of  disturbance  were  present, 
for  at  the  third  music  the  orchestra 
was  called  upon  to  play  "  Britons, 
strike  home,"  and  when  that  had 
been  gfven  there  was  a  demand  for 
"  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England." 
Then  Holland  came  on  to  speak  the 
prologue,  and  was  hissed  ofE,  and 
suddenly  Garrick  stood  before  the 
house,  which  was  packed  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  Amid  the  din  were  to 
be  distinguished  cries  of  "  Hear 
him,"  and  counter  cries  of  "  Hear 
the  pit."  Fitzpatrick  in  the  boxes 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  when  he 
was  seen  to  be  standing,  the  tumult 
rapidly  died  away.  He  called  out 
"  Will  you  or  will  you  not  charge 
half-price  for  every  piece  except  a 
pantomime  ?"  The  manager  began 
to  explain.  "  Yes  or  no,"  roared 
Fitzpatrick.  And  Garrick,  whose 
expressive  face  betrayed  an  inward 
struggle  between  anger  and  caution, 
presently  answered — "  Yes."  The 
house  was  surprised,  perhaps  dis- 
appointed, at  this  easy  victory. 
Ackman,  one  of  the  actors,  who 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  in 
opposition  to  the  rioters  the  night 
before,  was  required  to  come  for- 
ward and  beg  pardon,  which  he 
did.  For  Moody  was  reserved  the 
additional  disgrace  of  being  ordered 
by  the  audience  to  beg  pardon  on 
his  knees.  He  came  on,  and,  with 
the  air  and  voice  of  one  of  his 
Irish  characters,  said  he  was  "  very 
sorry  for  having  offenrled  tjaem  by 
saving  their  livep."  There  was  a 
cry  of    "Down   on   your    knees." 

"  By  G ,  I  will  not,"  answered 

Moody,  with  determination,  and  he 
walked  off.  At  this  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  pit  broke  out  afresh ; 
and,  though  Garrick  embraced  and 
applauded  his  plucky  friend,  telling 
him  that  his  salarv  should  not  be 
interrupted,  he  rushed  on  again  to 
calm  the  audience  and  save  his 
theatre,  by  giving  an  assurance 
that  Moody  should  not  be  allowed 
to  act  again  until  the  public  gave 


permission.  Garrick's  apologists 
attribute  his  weak  conduct  through- 
out this  affair  to  over-persuasion  by 
his  partner;  but  the  defeat  must 
have  been  felt  as  doubly  humiliat- 
ing when  he  found  that  at  the 
other  house,  where  a  similar  innova- 
tion had  been  introduced,  a  more 
spirited  policy  succeeded  in  main- 
taining the  new  practice,  and  in 
bringing  a  number  of  the  rioters 
to  justice. 

Throughout  Garrick's  era  the 
manners  of  the  audience  showed 
no  signs  of  the  modification  they 
have  since  undergone,  but  his 
reign  over  the  theatre  was  not 
destined  to  pass  unmarked  bv 
change  in  othrr  respecto.  At  hi 
retirement,  in  the  year  1776,  the 
theatre  itself  retained  a  distinctly 
old-world  appearance.  In  shape  it 
was  still  almost  square,  and  lighted 
with  tallow  candles,  or,  on  special 
occasions,  with  wax  lights ;  and  it 
was  still  the  custom  for  a  soldier 
to  stand  as  sentry  on  each  side 
near  the  doors  immediately  in 
front  of  the  curtain  by  which 
the  performers  continued  to  enter 
and  retire.  But,  under  Gkirrick's 
reforming  hand,  the  stage,  which 
he  had  found  protruding  oval- 
shaped  far  into  the  pit,  bringing  the 
actor  into  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
theatre,  and  enabling  him  to  make 
every  whisper  heard,  and  every 
motion  of  his  face  perceptible,  had 
gradually  retreated  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  present  limit  as  the 
demand  for  space  increased.  The 
practice  of  adinitting  the  audience 
behind  the  scenes  on  benefit  nights 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  stage  built  up  ''as 
after  the  manner  of  an  amphi- 
theatre," to  use  the  expression  of 
the  playbills — the  circle  of  listeners 
on  the  stage  being  completed  by  a 
line  of  figures  recumbent  on  the 
floor  in  front,  while  in  the  inter- 
mediate spEU'e  Hamlet  fell  back 
scared    at    sight    of    his    father's 
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spirit,  or  Juliet  reclined  upon  the 
oouch  covered  with  a  cloth,  that 
did  duty  for  the  tomb  erf  the 
Capulcts — had  become  a  sight  to 
be  remembered,  but  to  be  seen  no 
more  at  Drury  Lane.  Costume 
had  begun  to  claim  attention,  and 
though  an  officer's  scarlet  coat  was 
still  the  recognised  dress  of  Mac- 
beth and  Othello,  and  Hotspur 
continued  to  appear  in  a  Bamillies 
wig,  Hamlet  had  thrown  aside  the 
clergyman's  long  coat  and  waist- 
coat with  big  flaps,  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
had  been  discarded,  at  least  by 
the  leading  performers,  and  Mrs. 
Woffington  and  Mrs.  Gibber  had 
swept  ^e  stage  in  silks  and  satins 
of  their  own.  Here  we  see  the 
dawn  of  the  genius  for  millinery 
which  in  our  day  has  sometimes 
deTcloped  into  eclipsincj  propor- 
tions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  in 
the  present  age  dresses  and  scenery 
have  absorbed  much  of  that  atten- 
tion which  formerly  was  riveted 
upon  the  actor,  the  actor  in  his 
palmy  days  encroached  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  dramatist.  In 
Shakespeare's  time  the  play  was 
"  the  thing,"  but  in  Garrick's  day  it 
had  long  been  dethroned  and 
turned  into  a  vehicle  for  the 
display  of  the  actor.  The  mind  of 
the  play  had  ceased  to  be  of  the 
first  importance;  it  had  become 
secondary  to  the  embodiment. 
Idealism,  proportion  of  character, 
harmony  of  design,  all  gave  way 
to  stage  effect.  Hence  the  small 
quantity  of  dramatic  workmanship 
of  that  period  which  has  survived 
its  own  day,  and  hence  the  tamper- 
ing with  Shakespeare  which  at 
that  time  had  become  a  habit  so 
ooniirmed,  that  the  actors  them- 
selves were  sometimes  not  aware 
of  the  fact.  "  What !"  exclaimed 
Quin — the  first  tragedian  of  his 
day  until  Gharri  ck's  arrival — when 
he  heard  that  Garrick  was  going 


to  produce  Macbeth  as  Shakespeare 
wrote  it,  "  Do  I  not  play  Macbeth 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it  ?" 

The  version  that  was  being 
susperseded  was  Davenant's,  the 
one  associated  with  Locke's  music, 
and  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  to- 
wards the  end  becomes  repentant, 
and  exhorts  her  husband  in  this 
strain : 

There    has    been    too    maoh    blood 

already  spilt, 
Make  not  your  sabjeots  viotima  to 

your  gnilt. 

Macbeth.    Resign  my  orown,  and  with  it 
both  our  lives  P 
I  must  have  better  oounsellors. 

L.  Mcuibeth.  What  your  witobea, 

Curse  on  your  messengers  of  Hell  I 

Their  breaths 
Infected  fir»t  my  breath.     See  me  no 

more 
As  king :  your  orown  sits  heavy  on 

your  head, 
But  heavier  on   my  heart.     I  have 

had  too  muoh 
Of  kings  already.      See!    the  ghost 

again! 

There  was  not  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare's on  the  stage  that  had  not 
been  "improved."  Garrick  him- 
self amended  and  patched  more 
than  once.  His  "  Katherine  and 
Petruchio"  is  still  occasionally 
played,  and  the  love  scene  which 
he  added  at  the  end  of  "  Borneo  and 
Juliet"  is  generally  retained  even 
now  that  we  have  become  purists 
as  to  Shakespeare.  The  Richard 
in.  by  which  Garrick  first  made 
himself  famous  was  CoUey  Gibber's 
adaptation.  In  the  version  of 
"King  Lear"  then  acted,  Edgar 
was  made  to  be  in  love  with  Cor- 
delia, and  a  scene  between  the 
lovers  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  affecting  in  the  play, 
which  ended  happily. 

In  these  days  when  such  pro- 
fanity on  the  part  of  the  actor  in 
his  heyday  has  found  a  retribution 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  become 
subsidiary  to  beautiful  scenery  and 
accurate  costume,  it  is  peculiarly 
difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
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that  acting  was  that  absorbed 
all  the  attention  now  shared  bj 
the  accessories :  that  could  cause 
a  thousand  deficiencies  and  absur- 
dities to  be  overlooked,  that  could 
year  after  year  draw  full  houses  to 
witness  stock  pieces,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  people  nowadays 
are  drawn  season  after  season  to 
hear  the  same  round  of  operas. 
It  would  be  easier  to  conjure  up, 
bj  means  of  the  descriptions  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
some  image  of  what  great  acting 
woe,  if,  by  means  of  our  current 
experience,  we  could  form  an  idea 
of  what  great  •  acting  is.  The 
English  stage  affords  at  present 
no  instance  of  a  great  actor. 
Mr.  Irving,  who  enjovs  a  larger 
following  than  any  other  EngUsh 
tragedian,  after  advancing  step  by 
step  for  a  number  of  years,  at 
length  essayed  a  Shakesperean 
character,  and  was  thought  by 
some  in  the  first  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm to  have  restored  the  palmy 
days  of  the  drama.  In  Hamlet, 
with  his  philosophic  musings,  and 
sudden  and  short  ebullitions  of 
fantastic  passion,  Mr.  Irving  was 
well  suited,  and  his  scene  with 
the  players  was  not  open  to  the 
accusation  brought  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  against  Garrick,  of 
being  too  didactic.  But  Mr.  Irving 
has  certain  slight  physical  defects, 
which  must  always  seriously  tell 
against  him.  His  voice  is  not  only 
weak  but  unsympathetic,  and  the 
artificial  methods  by  which  he 
labours  to  correct  its  monotony 
fall  very  far  short  of  nature. 
Certain  marked  peculiarities,  too, 
of  carriage  and  manner  manifest 
themselves  in  every  character  he 
undertakes,  in  spite  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  skill. 

In  parts  like  Macbeth  and 
Othello,  which  call  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  vigorous  and  sustained 
passion,  Mr.  Irving  wholly  fails  to 
make  us   forget  t£e  actor  in  the 


character.  America  has  sent  us 
an  actor  in  Mr.  Jefferson,  who, 
in  the  part  with  which  he  has 
made  us  familiar,  is  perfection.  In 
the  current  of  understanding  he 
establishes  with  his  audience,  by 
which  the  expression  of  Bip's 
unuttered  thoughts  is  conveyed 
through  a  look,  a  trivial  gesture, 
a  passing  expression  of  the  face,  a 
pause,  or  an  arrested  action,  we 
gain  some  notion  of  the  eloquence, 
apart  from  speech,  which  formed 
so  important  an  element  of  Gar- 
rick's  power.  Of  tragic  acting  by 
far  the  finest  specimen  recently 
seen  on  the  English  stage  is  that 
of  Signer  Salvini.  Each  character 
he  assumes  becomes  a  distinct  and 
individual  embodiment.  The  soul 
with  which  he  endows  his  imper- 
sonation shines  with  a  force  of  truth 
and  reality  in  spite  of  the  draw- 
back of  a  foreign  language.  The 
scenery  may  be  old  and  the  dresses 
dingy ;  but  we  know  nothing  but 
that  there  stands  Othello,  or 
Hamlet,  or  the  Gladiator.  Yet, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  different 
kinds  of  great  acting  produce  similar 
effects,  we  can  form  from  Salvini 
only  an  imperfect  idea  of  what 
Garrick  was  like.  Nothing  could 
be  wider  than  the  physical  differ- 
ences between  the  two  men,  Salvini 
being  of  massive  build,  of  great 
bodily  strength  and  power  of  lung; 
while  Garrick  was  of  low  stature, 
possessed  a  slight  figure,  and  a 
voice  not  very  strong.  Even  though 
we  might  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  was  the  same  husbanding  of 
power,  and,  upon  occasion,  the  same 
overwhelming  bursts  of  passion, 
there  would  still  be  wanting  in 
Salvini,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  too  great  development  of  our 
theatres,  in  which  facial  expression 
is  lost  at  any  distance,  those  fine 
workings  of  tne  countenance  which 
so  distinguished  Garrick.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  an  ab- 
sorbing effect  must  have  been  pro- 
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duoed  hj  a  play  of  feature  answer- 
ing so  rapidly  to  the  thought,  as 
to  anticipate  the  words,  or,  it  may 
be,  betraying  a  contradiction  be- 
tween words  and  thought.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  the  alarm 
expressed  by  retreating  body  and 
distended  fingers  would  be  heigh- 
tened by  the  inspired  expression 
that  came  07er  Garrick's  face 
in  Hamlet  when  he  first  sees 
the  Ghost.  Unite  with  this  lan- 
guage of  the  face  the  tragedy 
of  Salvini  and  the  comedy  of 
Jefferson,  and  a  notion  may  be 
^uned  of  what  went  to  make  a 
Uarrick.  It  was  in  a  Sh^kesperean 
width  and  depth  of  range  ^  that 
Gkurick  surpassed  all  the  other 
members  of  that  bnlliant  band 
which  seemed  to  have  been  called 
into  existence  by  his  early  triumph. 
Bany  might  rival  him  as  Bomeo, 
Sheridan  or  Mossop  might  be 
superior  in  Hotspur  or  Faulcon- 
bridge  where  the  quality  of 
robustness  was  in  demand;  but 
no  one  had  so  various  and  so  com- 
plete a  hold  upon  his  audience,  no 
one  could  work  such  magic  over  its 
laughter,  its  tears,  its  pity,  and  its 
terror.  An  ominous  chill  of  fear 
used  to  pass  over  the  theatre  as 
King  Lear,  being  gradually  wrought 
upon  by  the  growing  perception  of 
his  daughter's  ingratitude,  threw 
away  his  crutch,  clasped  his  hands, 
and  turning  his  eyes  to  heaven,  fell 
upon  his  knees.  Then,  "  with  ex- 
tended arms,  and  clenched  hands, 
with  set  teeth,  and  a  savage  dis- 
traction in  his  look,  trembling  in 
every  limb,  and  with  eyes  pointed 
to  heaven,  he  launches  iuto  the 
famous  curse  —  with  a  broken, 
eager,  inward  utterance,  gradually 
rising  in  every  line  in  loudness  and 
rapidity  of  utterance,  imtil  all  at 
once  he  is  struck  with  his  daughter's 
ingratitude,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
with  a  most  sorrowful  tone  of  voice, 
he  says,  *  Gk) — go  my  people.'  " 
In  such  terms  was  the  rendering 


of  the  curse  in  Lear  pictured  by  an 
unfriendly  eye-witness.  The  well- 
known  passage  from  Tom  Jones 
describing  Partridge's  visit  to  the 
theatre  is  such  a  happy  piece  of 
indirect  criticism,  and  is  of  such 
assistance  in  forming  an  impres- 
sion of  what  Garrick  was  like,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
parts  of  it. 

''  As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was 
*  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,' 
began.  Partridge  was  all  attention ; 
nor  did  he  break  silence  till  the 
entrance  of  the  ghost,  upon  which 
he  asked  Jones,  ^What  man  that 
was  in  the  strange  dress;  some- 
thing/ said  he,  '  like  what  I  have 
seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it  is  not 
armour,  is  it  ?* 

*'  Jones  answered,  '  That  is  the 
ghost.' 

"  To  which  Partridge  replied 
with  a  smUe,  *  Persuade  me  to  that, 
sir,  if  you  can.  Though  I  can't 
say  I  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost  in 
my  life,  yet  I  am  certain  I  should 
know  one  if  I  saw  him  better  than 
that  comes  to.  No,  no,  sir,  ghosts 
don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as 
that  neither.'  In  this  mistake, 
which  caused  much  laughter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he 
was  suffered  to  continue  until  the 
scene  between  the  ghost  and 
Hamlet,  when  Partridge  gave  that 
credit  to  Mr.  Garrick  whidi  he  had 
denied  to  Jones,  and  feU  into  so 
violent  a  trembling  that  his  knees 
knocked  against  each  other.  Jones 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter, 
and  whether  he  was  afraid  of  the 
warrior  upon  the  stage.  *  Oh,  la, 
sir,'  said  he,  *  I  perceive  now  it  is 
what  you  told  me.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it 
is  but  a  play ;  and  if  it  was  really 
a  ghost  it  could  do  one  no  harm 
at  such  a  distance  and  in  so 
much  company ;  and  yet  if  I  was 
frightened,  I  am  not  the  only 
person.* 

"  *  Why,  who,'  cries  Jones,  *  dost 
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thou  take  to  be  such  a  coward  here 
besides  thyself  ?* 

"  *  Naj,  you  may  call  me  coward 
if  you  will ;  but  if  that  little  man 
there  upon  the  stage  is  not  fright- 
ened, I  never  saw  any  man  fright- 
ened in  my  life.  Ah !  ah !  go 
along  with  you  ?  Ay,  to  be  sure  ! 
Who's  fool  then  ?  .  .  .  .' 

"Jones  offered  to  speak,  but  Part- 
ridge cried,  *  Hush,  hush,  dear  sir, 
don't  you  hear  him  ? '  And  during 
the  whole  speech  of  the  ghost  he 
sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the 
gbost  and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and 
with  his  mouth  open;  the  same 
passions  which  succeeded  each 
other  in  Hamlet  succeeding  like- 
wise in  him 

"  At  the  end  of  the  play  Jones 
asked  him  which  of  the  players  he 
had  liked  best  ? 

"  To  this  he  answered,  with  some 
appearance  of  indignation  at  the 
question,  *  The  King,  without 
doubt/ 

"  *  Indeed,  Mr.  Partridge,*  says 
Mrs.  Miller,  *  You  are  not  of  tne 
same  opinion  with  the  town ;  for 
they  are  all  agreed  that  Hamlet  is 
acted  by  the  best  player  who  was 
ever  on  the  stage.' 

"  *  He  the  best  player  !*  cries 
Partridge,  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer,  '  Why,  I  could  act  as  well  as 
he  myself.  I  am  sure  if  I  had 
'  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked 
in  the  very  same  manner  and  done 
just  as  he  did.  ....  I  know  you 
are  only  joking  with  me ;  but, 
indeed,  Madam,  though  I  was  never 
at  a  play  in  London,  yet  I  have  seen 
acting  before  in  the  country ;  and 
the  King  for  my  money ;  he  speaks 
all  his  words  distinctly,  half  as 
loud  again  as  the  other.  Anybody 
may  see  he  is  an  actor.'  " 

There  is  a  story  vouched  for  by 
Johnson  as  having  been  told  to  him 
by  Peter  Ourrick,  of  a  Lichfield 
grocer,  who,  having  business  in 
London,  went  one  evening  to  Drury 
Lane,  for  Qarrick,  being  a  Lichfield 


man,  and  the  brother  of  a  Lich- 
field magnate,  was  jmuch  talked  of 
among  the  class  to  whom  London 
was  as  unknown  as  fairyland.  The 
play  was  the  "  Alchemist,"  with  Gkur- 
rick  as  Abel  Drugger.  The  first 
sensation  called  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  worthy  matter-of-fact  trades- 
man at  the  sight  of  Abel  Drugger 
was  one  of  disappointment.  As 
the  action  proceeded  he  became 
disgusted,  and  at  last  honestly 
indignant ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Lichfield  when  he  next  encountered 
Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  he  exclaimed, 

"  WeU,  by  G ,  sir,  though  he  be 

your  brother,  he's  one  of  the  shab- 
biest^  meanest,  most  pitiful  hounds 
I  ever  saw  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life." 

It  was  not  alone,  however,  the 
simple  and  inexperienced  who  felt 
the  truth  and  nature  Garrick  in- 
fused into  most  of  the  characters 
he  assumed.  Those  whom  long  habit 
might  naturally  have  rendered 
proof  against  the  effect  of  simu- 
lated emotion  were  remarkably 
sensitive  to  his  influence ;  and  we 
hear  of  actors  upon  the  stage  with 
him  controlled  and  disconcerted 
by  the  peculiar  spell  of  his  eye; 
of  Mrs.  Siddons'  declaration  mat 
she  never  forgot  the  terror  with 
which  he  had  once  inspired  her  by 
a  look ;  and  of  the  sentry  on  the 
stage,  in  tears  at  the  sight  of 
King  Lear's  woes.  We  know,  tfk), 
how  Mrs.  Clive  stood  fuming  one 
night  at  the  wing  waiting  to  give 
the  manager  a  fishwife's  lecture 
upon  his  exit.  While  standing 
there  the  pathos  of  the  scene 
overcame  her ;  she  wept  and  swore 
alternately,  and  at  last  cried  out, 
"  Damn  him,  he  could  act  a  grid- 
iron. 

"  Wonderful,  sir  " — writes  the 
same  impulsive  woman  after  her 
retirement,  when  she  could  speak 
plainly  without  laying  herself  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  flattery — "  Won- 
derful,  sir,   who    have  '  for    these 
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thirtj  years  been  contradicting  an 
old-established  proverb — ^you  can- 
not make  bricks  without  straw; 
but  you  have  done  what  is  infinitely 
more  difficult,  for  you  have  made 
actors  and  actresses  without 
genius."  The  practical  ability 
which  words  like  these  remind 
us  that  Garrick  possessed,  and 
the  patience,  tact,  and  tem- 
]>er  that  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  routine  business  of  his 
career,  might  be  illustrated  ad 
infinitum  by  the  testimony  of  his 
own  correspondence,  or  the  corres- 
pondence of  others  with  him.  We 
might  see  him,  now  parrying  with 
clear-headed  coolness  the  thrusts 
prompted  by  disappointment  or 
rejection;  now  winning  by  his 
suavity  the  gratitude,  or  at  least 
the  respect,  of  his  opponent ;  now 
expressing  the  pleasure  he  feels  at 
an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
voluntarily  proffered  by  the  only 
actor  of  his  day  who  ever  approached 
the  variety  of  his  own  excellence  ; 
now  the  subject  of  an  encomium 
by  a  famous  novelist*  who,  finc^ing 
his  antipathy  melted  by  unlooked- 
for  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
manager,  endeavours  thus  to 
''make  atonement  in  a  work  of 
truiih,  for  wrongs  done  him  in  a  work 
of  fiction.'*    But  there  is  no  need  to 


multiply  instances  of  this  kind. 
We  have  seen  an  aptitude  for 
dealing  with  the  prosaic  diffi- 
culties of  daily  life  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  indications  of 
Gkrrick*s  character,  and  the  unques- 
tioned facts  of  his  career  are  in 
consonance  with  that  early  trait. 
The  extraordinary  union  of  two 
faculties  rarely  met  together 
affords  a  striking  parallel  between 
Garrick  and  the  author  of  whose 
works  he  was  the  greatest  inter- 
preter the  world  had  seen.  The 
range  of  both  extended  over  every 
passion,  every  humour,  and  in  each 
the  highest  genius  was  joined  with 
the  most  practical  common  sense. 
But  how  different  is  the  ultimate 
&te  of  the  actor  and  the  poet !  To 
the  second  attribute  Shakespeare 
owes  nothing  of  his  posthumous 
fame  ;  but  who  will  say  that  the 
name  of  Garrick  would  not  have 
faded  into  a  mere  tradition,  but  for 
the  prosaic  quality  that  made  him, 
as  the  adroit  and  wealthy  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  an  employer  of 
labour,  a  keeper  of  the  gates  of 
Fame,  a  powerful  friend  of  men  in 
power,  a  centre  round  which 
pleasure,  wit,  and  ambition  re- 
volved ;  a  figure  reflecting  itself  in 
the  literature,  nay,  in  the  very 
history  of  his  time  ? 
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THE  FAME   OF   LORD  BYRON. 

Child  of  the  ocean,  thou  Britannia  bom ! 
Who  roved  the  ocean  wave  alone,  forlorn, 
Who  floated  thj  young  limbs  upon  her  foam, 
And  dived  her  depths,  her  shellj  fields  to  roam, 
Who  caught  her  spirit  breathed  into  thy  breast, — 
Tumultuous,  mournful,  changing  without  rest. 
Proud,  free,  and  mighty,  beautiful  and  wild, — 
May  we  not,  Byron,  call  thee  ocean*s  child? 

'Mid  scenes  like  this  it  was  thy  wont  to  stand. 

Where  now  these  waves  are  rearing  on  the  land 

Like  free-bom  steeds  that,  scorning  all  control, 

With  streaming  mane  and  pawing  height  charge,  roll 

Upon  the  rocks,  and  dashed  in  frenzy,  fall ; 

Where  hoary  clif  ts  and  crags  upstanding  tall 

Meet  ocean^s  pride  with  rugged  front  as  proud ; 

Where  voices  of  the  waters  surging  loud 

Awake  the  answer  deep  of  vaulted  caves, 

That  rise  cathedral-like  above  the  waves, 

And  from  the  dark  recesses  of  their  gloom 

In  hollow  accents  speak  with  solemn  boom ; 

Where,  here  and  there,  in  lanes  of  endless  blue 

Extends  the  rocky  pillars'  vista'd  view 

Of  liquid  purity ;  where  sun  and  sky, 

Li  fretted  loveliness,  outspread  on  high 

The  fringes  of  a  glory  unconceived ; — 

In  places  such  as  this,  alone,  deceived 

In  man,  and  seeking  only  nature's  troth, 

It  was  thy  wont  to  stand, — ^to  stand  in  youth 

And  excellence  of  strength,  thy  form  and  face 

In  chiselled  beauty  of  a  noble  grace 

High  pedestaled  on  solitary  rocks, 

The  sea-bom  breezes  playing  with  thy  locks. 

As  seeing  in  their  rippling  waves  a  sign 

Thou  too  hadst  risen  from  the  wavy  brine : 

With  posture  leaning  on  a  columned  stone. 

In  contemplation  of  the  scene — wide,  lone, 

And  grandly  sad  in  strength  as  thine  own  heart ; 

With  eye  bespeaking  in  its  every  dart 

The  inward  glowing  depth  of  living  light 

That  inspiration  kindled  in  its  sight ; — 

Thus  didst  thou  stand,  in  thoughtful  majesty, 

A  Poet  statued  into  poetry. 
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Ah !  never  more  shall  we  that  form  descry, 
Except  in  pictures  seen  by  f ancy^s  eye ; 
The  statue  liyed  and,  cast  in  mortal  clay, 
In  vanished  beauty  now  has  passed  away  ; 
But  more  enduring  than  a  granite  block, 
Fresh  moulded  into  form  from  native  rock, 
Is  that  which  thou  hast  left  to  guard  thy  name. 
Thy  sculptured  thought  within  the  temple—  Fame. 

For  who  like  thee  could  crystallise  the  rhyme. 

And  in  the  symmetry  of  jewel  line 

The  &re  of  poetry  condense,  inwrought 

To  sparkle  with  the  thoumnd  hues  of  thought  ? 

And  who  like  thee  those  thousand  hues  could  change 

With  changing  motion,  till  through  subtlest  range 

Of  spirit's  iridescence  thou  hast  made 

The  dazzled  mind  to  see  its  every  shade  ? 

No  eye  has  seen  with  any  clearer  sight     ' 

The  land  of  Fancy,  spreading  in  the  light 

That  Genius  sheds ;  no  other  heart  distilled 

Its  passions  from  a  source  more  deeply  filled. 

Who  dares  with  thee  to  measure  thought  with  thought, 

Or  thinks  to  touch  a  theme  which  thou  hast  brought 

Within  thy  vast  dominion  ?    Thou,  yea,  thou 

Hast  lived,  and,  like  the  giant-frowning  brow 

Of  some  all-shadowing  mountain,  we  behold 

Thine  intellect  to  frown  on  us  in  bold 

Supremacy.    And  now  we  wander  o'er 

That  mountain  huge,  in  wonder  to  explore 

The  depth,  the  height,  the  beauty,  and  the  awe, 

The  verdant  slopes,  and  jagged  crag-steeps  raw. 

The  caves  of  thought,  and  chasms  of  the  mind. 

The  cliffs  sublime  of  grandeur  undefined. 

The  snows  of  purity  in  radiant  white, 

The  glacier  spires  in  fields  of  frozen  might. 

And  sky  o'er-leaping  summit  lost  to  eye 

Amid  the  clouds  of  sombre  mystery. 

Yet  some  there  are  who  would  decry  thy  name. 
Who  tortured  thee  in  life  with  words  of  blame, 
Who  held  thy  strength  Satanic,  and  thy  song 
Inspired  by  breath  of  Hell  to  urge  the  wrong. 
O  fools  and  blind !  ye  men  of  squeamish  soul ! 
Tour  puny  natures  cannot  view  the  whole 
Of  a  world-graspiDg  strength.    Ye  fools  and  blind ! 
Who  would  have  dammed  the  outlets  of  a  mind 
That  high-exalted  streamed  its  courses  round 
On  every  side,  to  fertilise  the  ground 
Of  Foosy  in  all  its  depths  and  heights, — 
Tis  well  your  forces,  urging  wrongs  and  rights, 
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Preyailed  not  Against  the  irrigatiDg  source, 
Nor  stopped  the  Wit,  nor  stayed  the  Satire's  force. 
Ye  antiquated  spinsters,  sharp  and  sear, 
Ye  college  bloaters,  pompoucdy  severe, 
Ye  parsons,  priests,  schoolmistresses,  and  nuns, 
Ye  Pharisees,  and  £nglish  prophets*  sons, 
Ye  hypocrites  who  pray  in  Church  Reviews, — 
Think  all,  think  weU,  before  ye  thus  abuse 
A  man  who  did  far  more  to  raise  mankind 
Than  all  your  moral  weaknesses  combined. 
Remember  that  in  all  his  brilliant  wit 
No  verse  is  ever  once  allowed  to  knit 
Into  its  texture  any  thread  of  vice ; 
That  all  the  exquisitely  humoured  spice. 
Which  your  unhealthy  taste  doth  deem  o'er  hot, 
Is  nowhere  foul,  or  poisonous  to  what 
Ko  less  than  you  he  deemed  most  sacred  life ; 
,  His  manly  breast  concealed  no  murderous  knife 

Wherewith  to  stab  the  thing  he  held  most  dear, 
And  to  his  guarded  pen*  no  sigh  or  tear 
Of  sorrowful  remorse  was  ever  due. 
That  Innocence  must  shun  his  verse  is  true. 
But  would  ye  so  restrict  the  range  of  Art, 
That  fledgling  souls  should  share  the  only  part, 
Or  dip  the  wings  of  Poetry  forsooth, 
Lest  tihey  should  fly  tihe  nursery  of  Youth? 
If  still  ye  urge  his  character  was  base, 
His  life  impure,  his  fame  bathed  in  disgrace. 
Think  all,  think  well,  and  do  not  here  forget 
That  his  whole  life  was  blasted  with  regret 
Of  losing  that  which  would  have  kept  him  pure, 
The  tender  bonds  of  love  in  love  secure.* 
And  if  not  yet  your  snakish  eye-sight  heeds 
Extenuation  for  a  name  that  bleeds. 
Think  not  your  languid  nature  knows  the  life 
That  gave  the  fervour  to  his  nature's  strife. 
Nor  think  to  measure  in  your  reptile  brains 
The  energy  that  stirred  within  his  veins ; 
But  rather  mark  the  merit  and  the  praise 
That  justice  may  accord  to  one  whose  lays 
Bespoke  such  fire  of  passion,  yet  whose  life 
Was  never  stained  by  wrong  to  maid  or  wife.t 
Here  surely  is  the  voice  of  welcome  due 
To  one  thus  young,  benevolent,  and  true — 
A  man  who  wore  the  poet  in  his  face. 
Whose  form  in  all  its  movements  flowed  with  grace, 
Who  did  Leander's  deed  of  prowess  strong. 
And  held  the  world  enraptured  with  his  song ; 

*  See  Lord  Byron's  letters.  f  See  Letters. 
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A  man  who  thus  amid  temptations  few 

Have  met,  in  noble  manliness  all  threw 

Them  from  his  way,  as  he  was  wont  to  throw 

The  billow's  breast  caressing  him  with  snow, 

O  England !  hide  thy  homing  face  in  shame 

That  he,  thy  god-like  son,  with  youthful  flame 

Of  Genius  in  the  zenith  of  its  prime, 

Did  wander  as  an  outcast  to  the  clime 

Where  lay  his  compeers — ^there  to  *^  look  around, 

To  choose  his  ground,  and  take  his  rest; "  'twas  found 

Too  soon,  too  soon  *'  the  soldier's  grave  ^  he  sought,* 

And  thou  art  left  with  murder  of  his  thought  I 

Is  this  the  end  ?    Not  yet,  alas,  not  yet ; 
The  hands  of  infamy  will  not  forgot 
To  mutUate  the  corpse  they  lately  killed. 
And  reyel  in  the  blood  they  lately  spilled. 
For  one  there  is,  not  woman,  but  a  ghoul 
Of  hideous  form  and  speech  imcouthly  foul ; 
For  lo !  she  preys  on  garbage  of  the  grave, 
And,  grinning,  gibbers  that  it  is  to  save 
The  reputation  of  her  sex  she  feeds 
By  chaiging  on  the  dead  incestuous  deeds  I 
O  woman !  out  upon  her  with  the  flame 
Of  aU  that  consecrates  thy  hallowed  name ! 
Let  all  the  lightning  of  thy  chastity 
Blaze  forth  to  wither  up  the  blasphemy ; 
Let  all  affection,  love,  and  reverence, 
And  every  thought  that  makes  the  severance 
Between  the  heaven  of  thy  breast  and  her — 
Let  all  within  their  deepest  fountains  stir. 
And  rising  in  one  wave  of  sanctity. 
Sweep  on  their  floods  o'er  this  monstrosity ! 
Let  not  sweet  pity  kindle  in  thine  eye  I 
Let  not  thy  deepest  tenderness  descry 
Li  this  an  erring  sister !    See,  O  see 
In  it  a  brutal  crime  that  calls  on  thee, 
By  all  the  strength  of  all  thy  purity, 
To  guard  tiiy  breast  in  just  security 
From  breathing  forth  its  most  angelic  word — 
Forgiveness !    Mercy,  shut  the  ear  that  heard 
The  infamy,  and  let  dire  vengeance  fall. 
Let  brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  mothers,  all 
Who  own  the  hallowed  bond  of  human  ties. 
In  horror  on  this  hell-bom  shape  arise. 

Half  crouching  like  a  crooked  ape  she  stands, 
And  from  the  freshly-opened  grave  her  hands 


*  Quoted  from  a  poem  written  on  his  last  birthday. 
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Have  raked  a  skull — the  skull  of  him  we  smg. 

— ^When  on  the  pale,  still  face  of  Death  we  fling 

The  latest  handful  of  the  crumbling  clay, 

And  hush  our  speech  with  stronger  thoughts  to  say 

Our  last,  our  reverent,  our  long  farewell, 

In  every  breast  where  human  heart  doth  dwell. 

There  rises,  like  a  mighty  flood,  the  thought — 

"  This  is  the  end ;  that  silent  face  hath  brought 

To  its  last  home,  its  grief,  its  fear,  its  care, 

All  sealed  in  that  last  look  reposing  there 

In  steady,  awful  sleep.     It  is  alone. 

No  word  nor  look,  no  tear,  nor  sighing  groan 

Can  ever  from  that  marble  face  ascend ; 

In  death  it  is  alone ;  it  is  the  end." 

— ^And  on  this  final  sacred  solitude 

Where  is  the  human  hand  that  would  intrude 

Without  remorse  its  secret  delving  probes, 

Or  thrust  S(]ispicion*s  spear  into  the  lobes 

Of  that  defenceless  brain,  and  seek  to  kill 

The  life  of  death  with  memory  of  ill  ? 

Humanity !  rejoice  thou  that  the  spear 

Of  foul  suspicion  has  been  broken  here ; 

That  splendid  '*  dome  of  Thought,'*  defenceless  now, 

Received  the  stroke  on  adamantine  brow. 

"  Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps,** 
And,  while  the  world  '*in  saddening  thousands  weeps,*' 
**  Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin*d  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brooked  control : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit?  '** 

No,  Byron,  no,  we  cannot  now  refit, 

But  can  and  will  defend  it  from  the  spit 

Of  desecrating  slander.    Could,  O  could 

Its  arch  and  wall  again  be  reared,  how  would 

Its  Thought,  its  Soul,  its  Wisdom,  and  its  Wit 

Arise,  with  Passion's  host,  this  thing  to  hit 

Below  the  lowest  depth  of  infamy 

That  human  strength  has  ever  hurled  a  lie ! 

How  would  that  now  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole 

Outflare  with  all  the  fury  of  thy  soul ; 

How  would  that  gay  recess  out-crackling  flash, 

With  thousand  pointed  flames,  thy  keenest  lash 

•  Childe  Harold. 
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Of  fire  that,  dartiiig  from  the  airy  hall 
Of  Satire's  Lord,  would  nimbly  consume  all 
The  slime  that  lurks  in  evil-stagnant  minds. 
But  peace !  there  is  no  need ;  the  filth  that  blinds 
The  hag  leaves  eyesight  clear  to  men ;  we  know 
For  this  we  need  no  passing  wish  bestow 
To  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  unknown  deep, 
Or  break  with  odious  breath  thy  sacred  sleep ; 
No  need  that  this,  thine  absent  tongue  should  speak, 
Or  that  thy  manly,  yoimg,  and  generous  cheek 
Should  bum  with  indignation  at  the  word. 
Right  well  we  know  thy  kingly  mouth  would  curd 
With  scorn,  were  yet  its  lovely  poet  shape 
Within  that  vacant  frame.     Enough !    The  rape 
Of  slander  has  been  foiled  by  every  word 
'    Thou  hast  already  uttered.     Who  has  heard 
Thee  speak  or  sing,  and  has  not  learnt  to  know 
That  thou,  at  least,  sincerity  didst  show  ; 
Thine  every  thought  was  spread  to  public  view 
In  blacker  shade  than  was  its  actual  hue. 
Then  where  can  any  human  soul  be  found 
That  will  not  melt  in  sorrow  at  the  sound 
Of  that  unequalled  dirge,*  where  thy  great  soul, 
Upheaved  in  all  its  depths,  out-gushed  the  whole 
Of  its  stupendous  strength  in  one  vast  flood 
Of  tenderness,  that  tears  of  very  blood 
In  congealed  eyes  of  Death  might  thaw ;  a  love 
Pathetic,  pure,  and  beautiful  above 
The  highest  flight  of  any  other  song  ? 
And  this  it  is  the  hag  would  brand  with  wrong ! 
Enough !  Too  much !  O  leave  the  loathsome  lie ! 
Ah,  mighty  dead !  we  wrong  thee  to  reply ! 
Thy  spirit — thine !  doth  **  rule  us  from  its  urn," 
This  viper's  tooth  on  viper's  flesh  to  turn. 

We  thank  thee,  Byron,  thou  hast  left  thy  name 

Above  the  reach  of  slander  and  of  shame. 

Untarnished  in  its  all  resplendent  glow, 

Immortal  lustre  on  the  world  to  throw ; 
As  thou  hast  wished,  without  the  need  of  friend  or  stone, 
That  mighty  name  shall  be  thy  monument  alone. 

F.B.S. 


•  " 


Lines  to  Angosta." 
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ON  TWO  FORMS  OP  RELIGION  CALLED  CHRISTIAN, 
By  the  Axtthob  of  "Histobt,  Science,  and  Dogica«" 


The  Axunent  Law,  led  as  a  captive 
at  the  triumph  of  Romish  Chris- 
tianity', bore  two  children  in  the 
halls  of  her  captor.  Morally  irre- 
concilable with  each  other,  al- 
though each  owning  the  linea- 
ments of  their  common  parent,  thej 
avenged  her  dishonour  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  Catholic  Church 
two  essentially  opposed  systems  of 
doctrine. 

In  every  ancient  and  long- 
established  religion  may  be  dis- 
tLngoished  four  constituent  ele- 
ments, in  each  or  all  of  which 
each  form  of  creed  not  only 
differs  from  every  other,  but  may 
itself  be  divided  into  sects  and 
schools.  These  elements  are  the 
historic,  the  political,  the  meta- 
physical, and  the  moral  or  emo- 
tional features  of  the  religion. 

The  basis  of  every  great  national 
religion  is  historic.  Belief  in 
asserted  facts  is  the  germ  of  all 
andent  creeds.  The  most  ancient 
religious  books  assume  the  form 
of  history.  The  eyes  of  men 
are  directed  to  an  early  order  of 
things  now  past  and  gone.  The 
earliest  national  chronicles  are 
engrafted  on  a  prehistoric  mythical 
period.  The  reigns  of  the  Gods 
preceded  that  of  *the  first  of  the 
thirty-three  dynasties  of  Egypt. 
The  monkey  gods  of  Ceylon,  and 
the  transformation  of  the  deities 
of  India,  preceded  the  foundation 
of  those  royal  lines,  some  of  which 
claim  to  trace  back  a  lineal  descent 
for  ten  thousand  years.    The  Ruler 


of  the  Heavens  was  confounded  with 
a  heroic  king  nursed  by  a  white 
goat  in  Crete.  The  reign  of  the 
Seven  Evil  Spirits  preened  the 
wanderings  of  Isdubar',  and  the 
flood  from  the  fury  of  which  that 
Assyrian  Hero  escaped.  The 
science  and  true  conception  of 
religion  must  be  far  advanced 
before  men  learn  to  distinguish 
the  principles  which  it  adbiow- 
ledges  from  the  question  of  the 
real  or  mythical  character  of  the 
events  which  are  said  to  have 
occurred  around  its  cradle. 

The  political  aspect  of  religicm 
had  its  natural  origin  in  a  patri- 
archal state  of  society.     The  first 
division  of  the  power  of  the  father, 
master,  and  head  of  a  tribe  was 
that  between  the  warrior  and  the 
priest.     The  names  of  the  Midi- 
anite  chieftains  taken  and  skin  by 
Joshua    illustrate  the  early  divi- 
sion    of     power — the     religious 
sheiks     were    Altar  -  man      and 
Image-man.    The    war  chieftains 
were  Raven  and  Wolf.    The  title 
of  Rex  was  originally  sacred.    In 
every   form  of  national  organisa- 
tion   the    religious    order   is  the 
counterpart  of  the  political  order. 
A  priestly  hierarchy  is  the  counter- 
part  of    a    regal   hierarchy.     In 
that  modem  inversion  of  ancient 
order,  in  which  some  men  see  the 
hope    of    the    human    race,    and 
others  detect  the  signs  of  a  rapid 
retrogression    to    a  state  of  bar- 
barism, the  Church  is  as  subject 
as  the  State  to  the  tyrannous  rule 
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of  a  majority.  The  political 
aspect  of  religion  is  that  which 
we  call  its  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion. 

Later  in  the  history  of  any 
religion  than  either  its  definition 
of  an  historic  basis  or  its  adoption 
of  an  ecclesiastical  order,  is  the 
development  of  its  metaphysical 
character.  This  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  a  reflection  of  the  mental 
constitution  of  the  ra«e  amongst 
which  it  has  taken  root.  Wild 
and  savage  tribes  see  the  powers 
of  nature  reflected  in  the  objects  of 
their  worship.  More  cultured 
races  idealise  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  man.  The  practical 
and  law-abiding  Bomans  recognised 
the  rule  of  Fate.  The  more  subtle 
and  disputative  Greeks  analysed 
the  objects  of  worship  and  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  Supreme 
with  the  same  minuteness,  although 
not  with  the  same  truth  and  deli- 
cacy, that  Aristotle  brought  to 
bear  on  the  analysis  of  human 
society,  of  the  external  world,  and 
of  the  inner  nature  of  man.  No 
portion  of  religious  doctrine  has  so 
far  tended  to  stifle  the  voice  of  con- 
science and  the  illimiinations  of 
nature  as  the  metaphysics  of  re- 
ligion. 

Last — and  fated  to  remain,  to 
live,  and  to  lighten  the  human 
race  when  mythological  legends 
shall  have  been  remitted  to  the 
region  of  poetry,  when  ecclesiasti- 
cal claims  shall  have  been  reduced 
to  the  order  of  a  truthful  service, 
and  when  metaphysics  shall  have 
been  reduced  to  the  clear  know- 
ledge of  what  is  within  the  range 
of  human  capacity — is  the  moral 
nature  of  religion.  In  this,  indeed, 
is  the  essence  of  any  faith  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name — that  faith 
which  makes  the  good  son,  brother, 
friend,  husband,  fisither,  citizen, 
workman,  student,  teacher;  that 
faith  which,  by  promoting  all  that 
can  make  this  life  noble,  pure,  and 


happy,  gives  the  brightest  promise 
of  a  life  that  is  to  come. 

It  is  in  the  metaphysical  aspect 
of  Christianity  that  we  trace  exist- 
ing side  by  side,  covered  by  the 
same  formulsB,  connected  with  the 
same  historic  traditions,  uttered 
in  the  same  language,  two  entirely 
different  principles  of  religion. 
These  are  the  two  children  bom 
to  her  conqueror  by  the  ancient 
Law. 

These  two  ideas;  principles,  or 
metaphysical  theories  of  religion, 
spring  from  the  rite  of  the  Day  of 
Expiation.  A  sacrifice  was  offered 
on  that  day  by.  the  High  Priest,  in 
virtue  of  which,  combined  with 
sincere  penitence  on  his  own  part, 
every  Israelite  was  assxu'ed  of  the 
pardon  of  all  sins  committed  within 
the  preceding  year.  Such  was  the 
plain  promise  of  the  Law ;  such  the 
sanction  of  the  Divine  Legislator. 
The  rite  imperformed,  the  Temple 
overthrown,  the  High  Priest- 
hood in  abeyance — the  peace  of 
conscience  secured  by  the  Day  of 
Expiation  was  a  gift  too  precious 
to  be  lost  by  the  organisers  of  the 
new  religion. 

The  Alexandrine  Jews,  a  body  of 
men  whose  very  name  was  a  re- 
proach— for  if  they  were  obedient 
to  the  law,  they  should  not  have 
abandoned  the  Holy  Land,  and  if 
thev  held  to  their  Temple  at  Helio- 
polis,  they  had  no  right  to  call 
themselves  Jews — led  the  way  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  language 
of  the  Law  by  those  who  despised 
its  substance.  An  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  the  new  faith  taught  that 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple  was  but 
the  shadow  of  a  heavenly  service. 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  but  sym- 
bols of  a  heavenly  High  Priest. 
Forgetful  of  his  own  opinion, 
somewhat  later  expressed,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  could  take  away 
sin,  the  Alexandrine  epistolist 
argued  that,  if  that  blood  sanctified 
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to  purification,  much  more  should 
the  blood  of  Christ  purge  the  con- 
science. The  substitution  of  a 
mystical  sacrifice,  once  offered  on 
the  Cross,  for  the  annual  rite  ap- 
pointed b^  the  Law,  became  a  cen- 
tral doctnne  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  that  doctrine  assumed  two 
forms  so  diverse  that  they  consti- 
tuted the  germs  of  two  distinct 
theories  of  religion. 

According  to  one  view,  a  pre- 
scribed ritual  was  to  be  maintained. 
The  sacerdotal  office  was  the  one 
permanent  and  necessary  feature 
of  religious  institution.  Pardon 
and  hope  were  to  be  communicated 
to  the  faithful  only  by  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  It  was  the 
performance  of  the  appointed  rites 
by  the  priest,  imder  the  Christian 
as  under  the  Jewish  law,  that  secured 
the  future  happiness  of  the  reci- 
pient. The  laity  was  purely  passive. 
The  clergy  were  the  possessors  of 
the  key  that  opened  Heayen.  Mere 
presence  in  a  church  while  mass 
was  being  said  insured  a  divine 
blessing. 

According  to  the  other  view,  the 
penitence  which  was  required  by 
the  ancient  law  was  the  essential 
feature  of  the  sacrifice.  The  ex- 
ternal rite  was  to  be  performed, 
because  such  was  the  divine  com- 
mand. But  there  was  no  magic 
influence  in  the  ritual.  The  opu8 
operatwn  was  not  that  effected  by 
ministrant  priest  or  by  visible 
ritual.  It  was  wrought  in  the 
heart  directly,  on  the  prayer  of 
faith  being  offered  and  accepted, 
if  that  faith  was  according  to 
dogma. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  Jewish 
history,  an  analysis  of  the  ritual 
of  the  nation  was  beyond  the  cul- 
ture of  either  the  day  or  the  race. 
By  the  time  that  the  oral  law  was 
committed  to  writing,  the  precept 
had  both  hardened  and  contracted. 
In  extreme  reverence  for  the  law, 
it  was  forbidden  to  pry  curiously 


into  its  hidden  meaning.  Its  literal 
commands  were  to  be  literallj 
obeyed.  No  one  of  them  was 
greater  or  less  than  another.  As 
issuing,  as  he  thought,  from  the 
mouth  of  G-od,  the  Jewish  teacher 
who  held  so  prominent  a  station 
among  his  countrymen  as  to  ?dn 
the  title  of  the  Second  Moses, 
taught  in  so  many  words  that  the 
expression  ''and  his  wife's  name 
was  Mehitabel"  is  of  as  much  sanc- 
tity, force,  and  divine  truth  as  that 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God."  Among 
a  people  who  produced  and  who 
loved  a  literature  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  would  be  vain  to  search  for 
any  conception  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  or  of  the  import  or 
essential  nature  attributed  to  the 
rite  of  sacrifice. 

It  was  entirely  different  when 
the  language,  rather  than  the 
dogmas  and  doctrines,  of  the 
Hebrew  sacred  books  was  adopted 
by  Aryan  races.  For  the  unchang- 
ing, unquestioning  love  of  uni- 
formity, and  exact  obedience  to 
literal  commands,  was  substituted 
the  ever  curious  spirit  of  the  Aryan 
genius.  That  ever-active  curiosity 
was  powerful  both  for  good  and  for 
evil.  It  has  led,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  all  that  mankind  now  possesses 
of  scientific  knowledge.  When 
directed  to  ascertain,  to  group,  and 
to  explain  facts,  it  has  raised  man 
from  the  state  of  the  semi-mute 
rustic  to  walk  in  the  paths  which 
have  been  trodden  by  Gkdileo, 
Newton,  and  Kepler;  by  Caven- 
dish, by  Dalton,  and  by  Cuvier. 
But  when  directed  to  what  could 
not  be,  or  at  all  events  what  was 
not,  matter  of  knowledge,  but  onlj 
of  speculation,  it  revelled  in  the 
subtle  follies  of  the  Scholiasts,  and 
in  formularies  such  as  the  creed  of 
Athanasius;  and  forged  for  the 
human  mind  fetters  more  galling 
than  any  that  were  ever  worn  in 
the  time  of  earlier  ignorance. 
'    In  such  barren  regions  creeds  had 
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their  origin.  First  invented  as  an 
aid  to  memory,  or  as  a  compen- 
dious form  of  instniction,  the  dog- 
matic creed  soon  assumed  the  form 
of  a  special  engine  of  spiritual 
tjrannj.  Men  have  been  found  to 
complain  of  the  bondage  of  that 
ancient  law  which  permitted  all 
that  it  did  not  distinctly  prohibit. 
Men  haye  been  found  to  complain 
of  that  reservation  of  the  teaching 
of  religion  to  those  prepared  to 
accept  its  lessons,  which  was  veiled 
under  the  form  of  the  mysteries 
of  Greece  and  of  Egypt.  But 
no  bondage  was  ever  so  cruelly 
thorough  as  that  which  strove  to 
grasp  the  very  freedom  of  indivi- 
dual will,  and  which  paralysed  the 
sense  of  right  and  wtong,  by  insist- 
ing, first,  that  man  could  believe 
what  he  chose ;  and,  secondly,  that 
he  ought  to  choose  to  believe  what 
was  expressed  by  some  incompre- 
hensible and  self  -  contradictory 
symbol.  "  This  is  the  Catholic  faith 
which,  except  a  man  believe  faith- 
fully, he  cannot  be  saved." 

It  is  not  intended  to  deny  that 
a  splendid  ritual  has  a  great  and 
perhaps  a  beneficial  influence  on 
those,  especially  of  southern  races, 
who  have  grown  up  from  childhood 
in  its  presence.  The  gorgeous 
ceremonies  of  the  Bomish  Church 
afford  to  many  a  worshipper  the 
only  escape  practicable  from  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  squalor 
of  daily  life.  Nor  is  it  intended  to 
throw  any  slxu*  on  those  forms  of 
solemn  prayer,  of  devout  thanks- 
giving, or  of  expression  of  piety 
and  of  hope  which  holy  men  of  old 
time  have  left,  in  golden  words, 
for  the  comfort  of  those  who  came 
after  them.  Neither  the  imagina- 
tion nor  the  emotions  are  to  be 
meted  out  with  an  iron  rod,  or  to 
be  reduced  to  rule  and  to  measure. 
But  there  must  be  something  in- 
herently wrong  in  such  a  seed,  by 
whatever  name  we  call  it,  as  sprang 
to  full  flower  in  the  pontificate  of 


Alexander  YI.  That  dogma,  or  that 
tradition,  which  led  the  Borgia,  while 
stepping  lightly  from  one  murder 
to  another,  to  tremble  because  he 
had  forgotten  to  carry  the  conse- 
crated wafer — sending  his  confiden- 
tial servant  for  which,  he  drank 
unawares  the  poison  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  guests — that  line  of 
argument  which  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  a  man  was  present  in  a 
church  in  which  sixteen  masses 
were  being  said  at  so  many  altars, 
he  derived  sixteenfold  spiritual 
benefit  from  the  mere  fact  of  his 
presence — is  an  outrage  alike  on 
morality  and  on  intelligence.  Nor 
less  irreconcilable  with  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  with  the  light  of 
intelligence  is  the  self-satisfied 
sophistry  which  weaves  a  system 
in  which  the  intolerable  is  only  to 
be  escaped  from  by  professing  to 
accept  the  unintelligible,  and  in 
whicn  the  eternal  purposes  of  the 
Kuler  of  the  universe  are  freely 
laid  down  by  men  ignorant  of  the 
very  bases  of  historical,  or  indeed 
of  any  kind  of  knowledge,  men 
who  unblushingly  reply  to  the 
rebuke  of  the  philosopher,  that 
God  has  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is 
true,  but  it  is  a  sense  very  hostile 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Guarding  ourselves,  therefore, 
from  any  inferences  that  may  be 
hostile  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
well-ordered  ritual,  or  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  sound  learning,  we  can- 
not but  point  out  how  inferior 
in  philosophic  importance,  are 
either  the  historic  facts  on  which 
any  religion  claims  to  be  based,  the 
authority  of  its  sacred  books,  or 
the  inferences  deduced  ecclesias- 
tically from  the  latter,  to  the 
philosophic  conception  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of 
religion. 

The  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  and 
the  Monotheistic  Christian,  or  Uni- 
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tarian,  do  not  differ  so  widely 
from  one  another,  as  to  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  religion,  as  do, 
while  agreeing  in  giving  an  un- 
qualified acceptance  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  Sacra- 
mentarian  and  the  Calyinist,  if 
we  take  the  extreme  form  of  each 
of  these  two  opposite  systems  of 
irreligion. 

Of  the  internecine  hostility  of 
the  two  forms  of  dogma  it  is  need- 
less to  speak.  Which  is  the  more 
hostile  to  human  progress,  which 
the  more  irreconcilable  with  the 
truly  religious  spirit,  it  would  be 
hard  to  decide.  As  holding  to 
the  ancient  ignorance  as  to  magic, 
the  former  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  the  more  intellectually 
contemptible.  As  holding  to  the 
fierce  intolerance  of  early  savage 
life,  the  latter  may  be  more  morally 
odious.  By  the  philosopher  the 
spectacle  of  Pope  Alexander 
sending  in  terror  for  his  pyx 
is  regarded  with  the  profoundest 
disdain.  But  if  we  could  con- 
ceive that  a  Divine  Ruler  could 
regard  any  of  his  works  except 
with  infinite  love  and  with  infinite 
pity,  we  should  have  to  admit 
that  the  fiendish  and  yet  feeble 
conception  of  the  Almighty  which 
Calvinism  has  reduced  to  system, 
would  be  the  more  odious  to  God. 

Nor  must  it  bo  forgotten  that,  in 
losing  the  thread  of  filiation  with 
the  Rabbinical  doctrines  which  are 
thus  distorted  by  thes<»  two  schools, 
the  sole  redeeming  features  of  rab- 
binism  have  been  lost.  If  the  Jew 
attached  a  superstitious  importance 
to  the  effect  of  any  sacred  rite,  he 
had  at  least  the  letter  of  the  written 
law  and  the  tradition-  declaring 
itself  to  be  unbroken  from  the  lips 
of  the  Jewish  legislator  himself,  for 
every  detail  of  his  ritual.  He 
might  well  say  "  So  it  is  com- 
manded— so  I  do ;  it  is  not  for  me 
to  ask  the  why  or  the  wherefore." 
With  the  ritual  that  grew  up,  no 


man  can  say  from  what  first  seeds^ 
and  as  to  the  chief  element  of 
which  the  New  Testament  is  either 
silent  or  contradictory,  no  such 
justification  can  be  urged.  All 
that  the  Borgia  could  say  would  be, 
''  Such  is  the  custom  of  the  Bomish 
priesthood."  Again,  with  regard 
to  the  intolerable  conceit  of  the 
Calvinist,  he  has  not  the  excuse 
of  the  Jew,  who  held  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Jewish  Adam, 
the  progenitors  of  Abraham,  were 
the  only  men  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  the  only  immortal  Sons 
of  God,  The  Jew  might  have 
an  insane  pride  of  race,  but  as  a 
fact  he  was  taught  that,  worthy  or 
unworthy,  he  was  the  offspring  of 
God.  The  Calvinist  had  no  such 
point  of  vantage.  If  he  alone 
was  safe,  and  a  thousand  millions 
by  his  side  were  lost,  it  was  a 
personal  matter — his  own  merit, 
predestined,  no  doubt,  by  what  he 
called  his  Creator,  but  personal, 
exclusive,  incommunicable.  How 
unimportant  were  such  trifles  as 
rules  of  morality  to  a  being  thns 
apart  from  his  kind  1 

We  have  taken,  we  admit,  the  ex- 
tremes. But  there  is  a  sound  reason 
for  so  doing.  It  is  found  in  the 
maxim  that  a  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits.  It  is  only  as  reaching  its 
full  and  unshackled  development 
that  the  mischief  of  a  false  doctrine 
can  be  appreciated.  There  are 
manv  men  at  this  present  dar 
in  tlie  Church  of  England  who 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
superstition  of  Pope  Alexander, 
and  yet  whose  weekly  exhortations 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  feeble 
and  the  uneducated  minds  that 
they  address  except  to  guide  them 
insensibly  towards  that  melancholj 
superstition.  And  although  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  and  most 
hopeful  decay  of  the  sterner  and 
more  distinct  Calvinistic  teaching 
within  the  last  few  years,  yet  the 
old  fury  ever  and  anon  bursts  forth, 
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especiallY  from  SoottiBh  pulpits; 
as  it  did  the  other  day  in  disposing 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Most  High 
as  to  the  collapse  of  the  Taj 
Bridge. 

More  futile,  perhaps,  than  either 
the  gross  fetishism  of  the  one 
dogma,  or  the  insane  pride  and 
cmeltj  of  the  other,  is  an  assump- 
tion that  is  common  to  both  these 
forms  of  false  doctrine— that  is, 
that  belief  is  the  act  of  the  will. 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  closing  the  ear  to 
eyidence.  Perhaps  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  case.  But  quietly  to 
assume  that  the  man  who  does  not 
agree  with  you — ^though  he  may 
have  given  months  to  a  study  to 
which  you  have  only  giyen  half 
minutes — ^is  necessarily  in  wilful 
error,  is  the  special  distinction  of  the 
theologian.  To  watch  the  balance, 
to  observe  with  such  vision  as  Gk>d 


has  given  him  the  vibration  of  the 
index,  to  put  into  either  scale, 
honestly  and  fearlessly,  every  scrap 
of  true  knowledge  that  can  be 
gathered,  and  then  to  be  guided 
by  the  indications  of  the  scale- 
beam,  is  the  course  of  the  lover  of 
truth.  At  any  moment,  if  any  new 
fact  be  brought  to  his  knowledge, 
he  will  be  ready  to  reconsider  views 
which,  the  more  they  grow  into 
consistency,  £he  more  will  he  be 
aware  that  they  are  partial,  im- 
perfect, and  transient.  But  be- 
tween the  man  who  says,  "  Such 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  outcome  of 
all  the  evidence  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  collect,"  and  the  man  who 
says,  '*  This  is  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion," there  is  all  the  difference 
that  there  is  between  light  and 
darkness  —  between  partial  truth 
and  wholesale  and  intolerant  and 
mischievous  falsehood. 
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IRELAND    IN    1880. 

{Conivaued  from  page  82.) 


The  outburst  of  feeling — to  bestow 
a  mild  term  upon  it — from  the 
sister  island  during  the  last  months 
of  1879,  has  caused  in  thoughtful 
Englishmen  a  sood  deal  of  sur- 
prise,  not  a  litUe  disappointment, 
and  some  alarm.  Visitors  and 
tourists  in  Ireland  have,  for  the 
last  few  years,  taken  exceedingly 
hopeful  views  of  the  state  and 
•condition  of  the  country.  They 
noted  material  progress  actually 
made,  and  they  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  indications  of  still  better 
things  to  come.  An  excellent  sys- 
tem of  railways  connected  the 
principal  towns  and  cities  with 
each  other  and  with  the  metropo- 
lis, and  the  dividends  upon  them, 
though  not  large,  appeared  to  be 
steadily  increasing.  Postal  tele- 
graphs had  been  extended  through 
the  kingdom ;  docks  had  been 
excavated,  harbours  deepened, 
bridges  built,  and  the  aspect  of 
even  remote  country  towns  and 
▼illages  had  everywhere  imdergone 
favourable  alteration.  Better  than 
all  this,  farming — for  in  Ireland 
land  is  the  all-important  question 
— showed  beneficial  change.  Im- 
proved dwellings,  larger  farm  of- 
fices, new  plantations,  and  larger 
and  better  fenced  inclosures  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  The  land 
had  been  turned,  as  far  as  it  could, 
and  farther  than  it  ought,  into 
pasture.  The  Green  Isle  was  once 
more  green,  and  a  prosperity,  such 
as  Ireland  had  attained  in  the 
golden  days  of  the  Cromwellian 
settlement,  was    believed  to  have 


fallen  on  the  country,  and,  for  the 
same  cause  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Protector,    the    multiplication   of 
flocks  and   herds.      During  these 
years  the  prices  of  corn  had  not 
been  low — ^bailey,  in  fact,  from  the 
national  taste    for   strong  drinks, 
had  brought  prices  unknown  even 
in  the  days  of  protection.     Wheat, 
which  had  suffered  most  from  the 
efEects  of  free  trade,  had  almost 
disappeared  from    our  system  of 
cropping.      Meantime     meat   had 
advanced    enormously     in    value, 
probably    not    less    than  200  per 
cent,  on  the  prices  of  thirty  years 
before.     It  seems  to  be  in  some 
way  an  order  of  nature  that  fruit- 
ful and  unfruitful  seasons,  fat  and 
lean   years,  should    succeed   eadi 
other  according  to  some  unknown 
sequence.     In  1879  what  astrono- 
mers call  a  "  cold "  wave  passed 
over  these  islands,  and  there  was 
no  summer.      Misfortunes  seldom 
come    singly.      About    the    same 
time  the  Americans  discovered  the 
secret    of    conveying    dead    meat 
safely  to  the  English  markets,  and 
beef  and  mutton  in    consequence 
lost  one-fourth  of  their  value.    All 
at  once  the  castles  in  the  air  of 
Irish    prosperity    tumbled  to  the 
ground.     Everywhere  public  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  the  distress  of 
Irishmen  in    general,    and    land- 
holders in  particular,  set  forth  with 
much    elaboration.      And    so    far 
Irish  and  English  &.rmer8   stood 
together,  for  ti^eirs  was  a  common 
misfortune.     But  here  their  paths 
separated. 
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A  moderate  reduction  of  rent,  a 
fair  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors, satisfied  the  modest  claims 
of  the  Englishman,  as,  with  a  hope 
of  more  genial  seasons,  he  buckled 
on  his  armour  to  the  contest,  in  a 
firm  reliance  on  that  skill  and  in- 
dustry that  has  never  failed  him. 
Irish  discontent  was  not  so  easily 
appeased. 

Seven  hundred  years,  it  was 
contended,  of  EngHsh  legislation 
had  resulted  in  the  present  misery. 
TherQ  was  no  remedy  but  the  old  one 
— ^that  Ireland  should  henceforth 
belong  to  the  Irish,  with  a  native 
Parliament,  a  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, and  a  total,  or  at  least  a  par- 
tial, wiping  out  of  all  present  lia- 
bilities. 

There  is  some  truth  in  these 
complaints,  for  the  treatment  pur- 
sued by  England  towards  her  de- 
pendency during  her  early  connec- 
tion with  it  cannot  be  defended. 
To  subdue  the  country  and  bring 
it  under  the  rule  of  law  and  order 
at  any  cost  of  life,  would  have  been 
a  mercy  ;  to  leave  it  as  it  was  left, 
to  continue  for  centuries  the  battle- 
field of  hostile  races,  was  cruel  as 
well  as  unj  ust.  These  contests,  com- 
mencing with  the  Norman  invasion 
of  Ireland  in  11 72,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  closed  before  1691,  to  break 
out  again  a  century  later  with  the 
old  fierceness,  and  to  be  suppressed 
with  the  old  merciless  severity. 

During  all  this  time  there  was 
an  Irish  Parliament,  which  sat  at 
intervals  in  Dublin.  Its  annals, 
whether  under  king  or  viceroy,  tell 
the  same  unvarying  tale  of  oppres- 
sion, corruption,  and  self-seeking. 
It  is  now  remembered  by  one  soli- 
tary act  of  usefulness,  namely,  the 
abolition  of  the  tithe  of  agistinent. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
passed  in  1788,  convinced  statesmen 
of  all  parties  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  union  between 
the  islands.  The  principal  delay 
in  carrying  the  measure  was  the 


difficulty  of  coming  to  terms  with 
Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
willing  enough  to  sell  their  country, 
but  extremely  exacting  as  to  the 
price. 

The  Union  was  a  noble  as  well 
as  a  necessary  measure,  but  it  was 
not  free  from  serious  blots.  The 
darkest  of  these  was  the  omission 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  from  it^ 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  Pitt 
should  form  a  part  of  the  measure, 
and  to  which  he  was  pledged.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  old  King  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  completion  of  the 
good  work,  and  Pitt  resigned  office 
— returning:  to  it,  however,  to  the 
injury  of  his  fair  fame,  three  years 
later,  unconditionally,  a  great  war 
then  raging  having  filled  even  the 
great  mind  of  Pitt,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  questions.  Another 
great  blot  was  the  retention  of  the 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  This  was 
owing  to  a  crotchet  of  Pitt's,  who 
recollected  that  on  two  occasions 
communications  with  Dublin  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  presence 
of  hostile  fleets  in  the  Channel ; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  similar 
circumstances  occurring,  a  central 
authority  in  Ireland  might  be 
desirable.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
such  an  expensive  and  useless 
piece  of  pageantry  should  have 
been  retained.  It  helped  to  keep 
alive  the  idea  that  Ireland  had  a 
separate  natio^ial  existence  apart 
from  the  sister  island  ;  while  to 
make  Ireland  a  West  Britain,  if 
not  a  Yorkshire,  should  have  been 
the  great  object  of  the  Act.  As 
the  office  has,  however,  survived  the 
condemnation  of  three  generations 
of  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  ridicule 
of  Thackeray,  it  may  probably  see 
out  the  present  century. 

Thus  delayed,  the  year  1829  was 
reached  before  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation had  passed  into  law.  This 
was  unfortunate,  for  in  the  mean- 
time a  formidable  political  agitation 
had  spread  over    the    land.      Its 
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acknowledged  leader  was  a  great 
tribune  of  the  people,  who  dis- 
played in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
power  to  excite  and  guide,  as  well 
as  to  tranquilise,  his  turbulent  fol- 
lowers. The  belief  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  extorted,  and 
not  conceded,  was  uniyersal;  but 
the  evil  did  not  rest  here,  for  the 
further  belief  was  entertained  that 
no  demand,  no  matter  how  baseless, 
if  backed  by  the  same  amount  of 
physical  force,  could  be  by  possi- 
bifity  rejected.  This  prejudice 
depriyed  the  beneficial  measures 
that  followed  of  much  of  the  value 
due  to  their  intrinsic  worth  and 
to  the  spirit  of  liberality  and 
fairness  which  prompted  their  con- 
cession. For  now,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  State  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  Ireland,  if  it  were  possible  to 
.  do  so,  an  integral  portion  of  the 
empire,  by  reasonable  concessions 
and  well-devised  measures  for 
social  and  general  improvement. 
Accordingly,  measures  such  as 
these  began  to  fall  thick  and  fast 
upon  Ireland.  A  police  force  had 
existed  for  several  years ;  it  now 
imderwent  many  improvements,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  overrate 
the  benefits  it  has  conferred 
upon  the  country.  It  has  given 
to  Jlife  and  property  a  security 
they  had  never  possessed  before. 
Faction  fights  and  riots  ceased 
to  exist,  and  all  details  of  the 
criminal  law  were  quietly  carried 
out.  Illicit  distillation  and  coin- 
ing were  suppressed  under  their 
strong  hand,  and  on  two  occasions 
attempts  at  open  rebellion  were 
stamped  out.  Tithes  were,  perhaps, 
more  productive  of  discontent,  law- 
lessness, and  loss  of  life  than  any 
of  the  wrongs  of  which  the  people 
complained.  By  a  few  practical 
measures  they  became  a  rent- 
charge,  in  no  way  oppressive,  in 
fact    harmless,    and    tithes,   with 


their  manifold  oppressions,  are  now 
almost  forgotten.  G^nsistorial 
Courts,  that  gave  to  the  tithe 
system  its  sharpest  and  most  irri- 
tating weapons,  were  now  abolished, 
and  Church  cess  and  minister's 
money  followed  suit.  An  Act  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  passed. 
It  relieved  the  land  of  a  mendi- 
cancy that  had  become  a  formi- 
dable  nuisance.  It  lessened 
vagrancv;  infanticide  ceased  to 
exist.  The  old,  the  feeble,  and  the 
infirm  were  cared  for.  Medical 
charities  and  vaccination  Acts  were 
placed  under  its  control,  and 
typhus  fever,  which  paid  Ireland  a 
yearly  visit,  and  small  pox,  hitherto 
never  absent  from  it,  became 
strangers  in  the  land.  District 
lunatic  asylums  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  here  we  would  draw 
attention  to  the  statement  of 
Lord  0*Hagan  that  an  urgent 
need  exists  for  their  further  exten- 
sion. 

A  valuable  system  of  education 
has  been  brought  into  existence. 
It  has  enabled  young  Irishmai  to 
compete  and  compete  successfully 
with  the  youth  of  the  sister  island 
for  situations  in  the  public  service 
at  home  and  in  the  Colonies. 
Two  Universities  have  had  charters 
from  the  Crown,  a  second  to  replace 
an  earlier  one,  against  which  some 
prejudice  existed.  Meantime,  rail- 
ways, cheap  postage,  and  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  had  spread 
over  the  land.  The  paper  duties 
were  removed,  bringing  cheap  pab- 
lications  to  every  household. 
Sugar  and  tea  duties  were  abolished 
or  lessened,  and  a  healthy  beverage 
brought  within  reach  of  the  very 
poorest  of  the  people.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's important  measures  came 
later.  One  was  disestablishing  the 
Irish  Church,  the  other  bestowed  a 
tenant-right  of  no  small  value  on 
200,000  poor  landowners. 

But  time  would  fail  us  in  the 
attempt    to    give   a    list    of    the 
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wonderful  legislatiye  achieyements 
of  the  last  hsdf  century. 

If  justice  to  Ireland  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  arrear,  a  strong 
disposition  to  pay  up  was  made 
manifest.     We  do  not  pretend  to 
saj  that  enough  has  been  done  to 
satisfy  even  the  moderate  demands 
of  the  friends  of  Ireland,  but  to 
look  back  on  good   work    is    no 
small  incentive  towards   securing 
its  completion.     Of  the  measures 
thus  passed  into  law,  those  most 
gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the  Irish 
people  were  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Protestant  Church.     Those    most 
pregnant  with  social  and  material 
advantages  were  the  Tithes  Aboli- 
tion   Acts    and    Mr.    Gladstone's 
I^nd  Act.    And  yet  it  is  against 
this  latter  that  the  full  tide  of  Irish 
indignation  has    set.    It    has   in 
fact  all  the  faults  of  Gil  Bias's 
mule,  but  it  seems  a  little  hard 
that  it  should  be  condemned  for  not 
doing  what  it  was  never  intended 
it  should  do.    The  Act  was  not 
intended  to  prevent  evictions  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and    these 
proceed  pretty  much  as  before  it 
was  passed,  varying  with  good  or 
bad  times,  by  which  farmers  rise 
or  falL    It  was  intended  to  prevent 
*^  capricious  evictions,"  and  it  has 
been  successful ;  for  most  landlords 
will  pause  before  encountering  the 
certainty  of  a  considerable  fine  for 
disturbance,  heavy  law  costs,  and 
the  odium    that   in    Ireland    ad- 
heres to  plaintiffs  in  such  cases. 
It  was  also  intended  as  a  check  on 
the   great  greed  of  landlords   in 
any  attempts    to    appropriate    to 
themselves    the    value    of    their 
tenants'  outlay.     A  few    verdicts 
for  serious    amounts,    under   the 
headings  of  disturbance,  value  of 
unexhausted     manures,    and     for 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  have  almost 
put  an  end  to  litigation  on  these 
subjects. 

The  cases  adjudicated  upon  have 


been  most  useful  as  precedents, 
and  where  disputes  arise  an  amic- 
able settlement,  guided  by  previous 
decisions,  is  readily  arrived  at.  In 
truth,  most  Irish  landlords  are 
proud  of  their  tenants'  improve- 
ments, for,  as  examples,  they  are 
of  rare  value,  and  improving 
tenants  are  more  frequently  un- 
duly favoured  than  oppressed. 
But  there  are  some  thousands  of 
Irish  farmers  in  the  south  and  west, 
and  from  such  as  these  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  altogether  free, 
who  are  entirely  outside  the  scope 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act.  These 
are  the  holders  of  small  farms, 
seldom  exceeding  twelve  Irish 
acres,  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
according  to  English  measure.  On 
these  small  holdings  drainage  is 
unknown,  and  there  is  little  ap- 
pearance of  outlay  on  the  part  of 
either  landlord  or  tenant.  The 
shanty — for  it  would  be  a  perversion 
of  terms  to  call  it  a  dwelling  house, 
of  only  two  rooms,  scarcely  keeps 
out  the  rain.  A  rough  shed  shelters, 
and  only  shelters,  the  pig,  the  cow, 
and  the  calf.  Wide  zigzag  fences, 
covered  with  gorse  for  fuel,  divide 
the  farm  into  patches.  A  few  ill- 
laid-down  fields  produce  an  herbage 
of  which  grass  forms  only  a  part. 
Those  in  tillage,  scantily  supplied 
with  artificial  manure,  obtained  on 
credit,  produce  little  beyond  the 
seed  put  into  the  ground.  No 
vegetables  are  grown  except  pota- 
toes, and  blackened  stalks  tell 
what  their  fate  has  been.  On 
such  a  farm  there  is  probably  two 
to  three  years'  rent  due,  and  the 
tenant  is  not  unlikely  to  be  deep 
in  the  books  of  money  lenders  of 
all  denominations,  as  well  as  in- 
debted to  the  full  extent  of  his 
credit  for  meal,  manures,  and 
clothes  for  his  family.  And  yet  it 
is  this  class  that  are  most  noisy  at 
indignation  meetings,  where  the 
great  Pamell  attends  to  add  fuel 
to  the  fire  of  Irish  discontent  and 
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excitement.  These  are  the  men 
who  cheer  the  great  man  loudest, 
and  believe  they  interpret  the 
oratory  exactly  as  intended  when 
they  shout,  "  Down  with  the  land- 
lords !"  "Give  them  lead!"  What 
could  an  Act  of  Parliament  do  for 
these  men? 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  legis- 
lative experiment  under  the  Bright 
clauses  of  Mr.  Q-ladstone's  Act. 
To  a  farmer  possessed  of  one-third 
the  purchase  money  of  his  holding 
no  investment  could  be  better  than 
this  Act  enables  him  to  make  ;  but 
such  cases  are  few.  When  a 
farmer  sells  his  cattle  from  half- 
stocked  lands,  or  leaves  his  fields 
unmanured  in  order  to  make  up 
the  required  sum,  it  becomes  a  very 
doubtful  speculation;  but  when 
(as  has  happened  in  many  in- 
stances) the  money  is  borrowed  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest  on  bills,  on 
which  on  renewal  a  still  higher 
rate  of  charge  will  be  extorted,  the 
case  becomes  still  worse.  A  pro- 
prietary of  money-lenders  would 
be  no  desirable  result  of  the  Act. 

The  contest  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland  is  carried 
on,  sometimes  a  little  within  law, 
not  seldom  a '  little  outside  its 
bounds.  As  far  as  can  be  seen 
it  is  likely  to  outlast  the  century, 
for,  though  a  good  harvest  may 
bring  a  truce,  a  bad  one  will  be 
sure  to  cause  a  fresh  outburst  of 
hostilities.  Landlords  would  be 
quite  willing  to  leave  their  cause 
in  the  hands  of  the  English 
people,  and  of  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  but  Irish 
tenants  are  not  so  minded.  A 
tribunal  consisting  of  laadlordfi 
would,  they  irreverently  contend, 
be  like  going  to  law  with  the 
devil,  and  the  court  in  hell.  They 
prefer  a  waiting  policy,  until  an 
Irish  Parliament  of  their  own 
choosing  shall  assemble  in  College 
Green,  where,  under  proper  local 
control,  the  example  set  by  King 


James's  Parliament  of  1689,  may 
be  safely  followed,  and  the  mille- 
nium  be  reached. 

In  the  meantime  the  party  of 
the  movement  may  be  asked,  how 
Irish  tenants  have  discharged  their 
duties  while  clamouring  so  loudly 
for  their  rights,  and  the  answer, 
which  like  charity,  "  must  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins,"  is,  that  the 
Irish  tenants  having  no  rights 
have  no  duties.  But  leases  aie 
not  after  all  a  rarity  in  Ireland. 
They  are  many,  and  could  be 
increased,  for  in  many  cases  they 
could  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
in  a  still  greater  number  of 
instances  they  have  been  refused 
by  the  tenants.  On  the  estates 
of  the  great  proprietors,  where 
increase  of  rent  is  unknown,  exist- , 
ing  titles  are  found  sufficient  for 
demise  or  sale,  and  they  have  the 
substantial  advantage  in  addition, 
that  no  creditor  will  be  permitted 
to  oust  an  old  tenant  from  posses- 
sion. 

If  insecurity  of  tenure  be  the 
sole  cause  of  the  backward  state 
in  which  Irish  farming  is  admitted 
to  be,  surely  lease-held  lands 
should  present  a  marked  con- 
trast to  those  held  at  will ;  but 
no  such  difference  exists — ^the 
same  ill -tilled  and  ill -laid -down 
fields  are  common  to  both. 
Dwelling  houses  and  farm  build- 
ings have  the  same  dishevelled 
aspect,  and  ditches,  hedges,  and 
fences  have  the  same  uncared-for 
appearance.  Crops  obtained  from 
English  soil  of  the  same  natural 
fertility  are  three  times  the 
weight  and  four  times  the  value 
of  those  produced  in  Ireland.  And 
a  lack  of  capital  will  not  always 
account  for  this,  for  large  sums 
of  money  lie  to  the  credit  of 
the  farmers  in  the  banks  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  bringing 
to  their  depositors  not  more  than 
one  per  cent,  interest.  But  the 
greatest  sins  of  Irish  farmers  are 
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against  the  working  classes. 
'EjYerj  crop  tliat  causes  the  neces- 
sitj  for  the  employment  of  labour 
thej  carefully  avoid ;  turnips,  man- 
gold, kohl  rabbi  are  seldom  to  be 
seen,  and  a  vegetable  garden  is  a 
parish  curiosity.  Working  men 
have  therefore  to  seek  emplo^ent 
in  the  large  towns,  enlist  m  the 
army,  or  emigrate ;  and  young  Ire- 
land, from  eight  to  ten  years  old, 
of  the  class  who  in  more  favoured 
lands  find  agricidtural  employment, 
may  be  seen  idle  at  the  roadsides, 
robbing  birds'  nests  or  orchards,  or 
playing  at  pitch-and-toss  on  the 
flagstones.  Labourers  are  beyond 
doubt  the  most  distressed  class  in 
the  land;  no  voice  seems  to  be 
raised  in  their  behalf,  though  they 
and  their  ^unilies  are  at  aU  times 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and 
are  just  now  in  a  state  of  unex- 
ampled wretchedness. 

When  our  grandmothers  heard 
a  hundred  years  ago  of  the  doings 
of  the  wild  Irish,  their  consolation 
was  that  between  England  and 
Ireland  rolled  a  boisterous  sea, 
which  geographers  assured  them 
separated  the  islands,  and  an  occa- 
sional shipwreck  in  crossing  with 
respectable  loss  of  life  convinced 
them  of  the  reality  of  the  barrier. 
That  pleasant  fiction  no  longer 
exists.  St.  Gorge's  Channel,  in- 
stead of  separating  us  from  our 
troublesome  neighbours,  has  be- 
come the  very  strongest  bond  of 
connection.  It  is  in  fact  a  wide 
highway,  without  turnpike  gates,  a 
road  that  carries  the  heaviest  loco- 
motives without  toUs  or  wear  and 
tear  of  rails.  Modem  travelling 
discards  the  idea  of  distance; 
time  and  cost  of  transit  only  are 
considered.  To  rich  men  and  busy 
men  time  is  all-important ;  to  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  money  is 
everything.  Measured  by  this 
golden  rme,  Bristol  is  nearer  to 
Ihiblin  and  Cork  than  to  London, 
and  a  dossen  Irish  ports  are  easier 


of  access  from  Liverpool  than 
Manchester  or  the  towns  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  On 
steamers,  coal  vessels,  pit-wood 
luggers,  and  fishing  smacks  Irish- 
men reach  England  at  a  cost  of  a 
few  shillings,  or,  as  they  express  it, 
''for  Qod's  sake,"  which  means  for 
nothing  at  all.  They  never  go 
back ;  they  have  passed  from  a 
poor  country  to  a  rich  one,  and 
they  are  not  slow  to  recognise  the 
pleasant  fact.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Irishman  would  be 
induced  to  return  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  some  rural  Biddy  ;  but,  by 
one  means  or  another,  Biddys  in 
vast  numbers  have  contrived  to 
reach  the  golden  shores  before  him. 
Irish  females  are  in  fact  every- 
where, in  every  lodging-house,  in 
the  houses  of  the  middle  classes, 
at  hotels  and  refreshment  bars,  for 
when  one  of  them  gets  settled  in 
good  quarters,  to  make  room  for  a 
sister  or  a  cousin  (and  Irish  cousin- 
ship  is  endless)  seems  a  portion  of 
a  national  duty. 

But  London  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Irish  in  England.  The  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  have  each  their  Irish 
quarter,  and  the  south  of  Scotland 
holds  them  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  For  thirty  years  back 
the  same  human  tide  has  set 
strongly  across  the  Atlantic,  and  a 
high  authority  tells  us  that  the 
great  towns  of  the  seaboard  of 
America  are  fast  becoming  Irish 
cities. 

The  English  colonies  also  have 
received  Irish  men  and  women  in 
great  numbers,  and  there  they 
have  found  a  wide  field  for  their 
industiy. 

The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  fre- 
quentlv  lamented  that  the  Irish 
race  should  have  dropped  their 
native  tongue,  for  he  saw  how 
thoroughly  a  common  language 
had  kmt  together  the  fragments 
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of  the  old  Polish  monarchy.  Bat 
the  instincts  of  the  Irish  people 
were  for  once  wiser  than  the  great 
Liberator.  The  Erse  has  no  litera- 
ture, and  would  probably  hare 
confined  the  people  to  their  own 
island:  their  adopted  language 
has  made  them  citizens  of  the 
world.  Of  the  numbers  of  the 
Irish  race  in  existence,  for  lack  of 
trustworthy  data,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  even  an  approximate  esti- 
mate. The  population  of  Ireland 
itself  since  1846  has  fallen  off  one 
half,  but  the  loss  has  been  more 
than  recouped  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  Totals  have  been 
placed  at  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
millions,  of  which  two  millions  are 
believed  to  have  their  homes  in 
England  alone.  The  census  of 
1871  is  no  safe  guide  to  the  facts 
of  the  case.  It  gives  90,000 
Irish-bom  inhabitants  to  London, 
but  the  offspring  of  Irish  parents 
and  grand-parents  have  no  place 
in  the  return;  and  other  fertile 
sources  of  increase  could  be  men- 
tioned, independent  of  the  constant 
stream  of  human  beings  across  the 
Channel.  In  comparison  with  this 
vast  importation,  the  hordes  of 
Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  and 
Ihitchmen,  who  made  visitation  to 
our  shores  in  former  times,  count 
but  as  handfuls.  But  on  the 
whole  the  benefit  of  this  inflowing 
has  been  great.  In  prosperous 
England  there  is  always  more 
work  to  be  done  than  hands  where- 
with to  do  it.  A  first-class 
artisan  can  never  be  made  of  an 
Irishman  ;  but  for  odd  jobs,  or 
ability  to  turn  a  hand  to  anything, 
he  is  unsurpassed — as  he  is  also 
in  an  especial  aptitude  for  those 
trades  and  professions  where  a 
quick  intellect  and  a  ready  tongue 
can  aid  him. 

The  great  crimes  which  blot  the 
name  of  England  are  seldom  the 
work  of  Irishmen.  When  such 
unfortunately  ocour,  national  pre- 


judice or  wrong-headedness  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  at  the  root 
of  these  offences.  In  Ireland  an 
oppressive  landlord  is  seldom 
molested — it  is  the  agent  who 
obeys  orders,  or  the  bailiff  wh<t 
merely  serves  notices,  that  is  shot 
at  or  murdered.  They  are  minor 
offences  against  law  and  order 
which  are  brought  home  to  thent 
Turbulence,  riots,  assaults,  drunken 
rows,  and  quarrelling  with  his 
English  neighbours — ^under  these 
headings  can  be  placed  the  major 
part  of  an  Irishman's  short- 
comings. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  there 
is  a  probability  of  the  present 
excitement  and  discontent  existing 
in  Ireland  resulting  in  an  uprising 
of  the  people  similar  to  -mhsk 
occurred  in  1689  and  1798.  We 
believe  that  no  such  probability 
exists. 

Twice  within  living  memorj 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
stir  the  Irish  people  to  rebellion. 
In  1848  M.  Ledru  BoUin  headed 
a  French  deputation  with  that 
object.  He  was  liat^ened  to,  ap- 
plauded, and  cheered  to  the  echo, 
a  great  deal  of  treason  was  uttered, 
after  which  the  people  went  home 
and  forgot  the  orator.  In  the 
Fenian  disturbance  some  years 
later,  numbers  of  disbanded  soldiers 
of  the  American  army  landed  in 
the  country,  there  was  a  conside- 
rable supply  of  arms,  and  some 
money ;  but  the  result  was  rather 
to  sober  than  te  excite  the  people, 
and  the  few  outbreaks  that  oc- 
curred were  easily  suppressed  by 
the  police. 

In  truth,  in  the  absence  of  a 
regidar  army,  the  police  force  are 
masters  of  the  situation.  They 
consist  of  11,000  trained  men,  dis- 
tributed over  1465  stations,  with  a 
central  dep6t,from  whioh  and  from 
peaceable  localities  a  concentration 
of  force  wherever  needed  can  be 
readily  effected.      Standing  at  the 
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back  of  the  Irish  police  force  is 
the  British  army,  exercised  in  the 
perpetual  warfare  of  India,  under 
contax>l  of  the  strongest  govem- 
ment  in  the  world. 

Dismissing,  as  in  the  last  degree 
improbable,   an    uprising    of    the 
Irish   people   in  the  old  manner, 
circumstances     may    arise    under 
which  such  an  event  might  become 
a  grave   possibility.     Should,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  old  causes 
of  hostility  between    France  and 
England  be  revived,  or  new  ones 
present    themselves,    the    excited 
nations  may    once  again  rush   to 
anns.    Sudh  a  war  would  be  a  con- 
test of  giants,  for  the   great  art 
of    killing     and     wounding    has 
reached  an   unexampled  pitch  of 
perfection.      Where  in  such  case 
could  occupation  be  found  for  the 
vast  army  of  France,  numbering 
httle  short  of  a  million  of  men  ? 
India  is  too  far  off,  and  England 
with   her    united  people,  gallant 
little  army,  militia,  and  volunteers, 
would   probably    be    too    strong. 
Ireland,    beyond     all      question, 
would   be    the    vulnerable  point, 
and   there    the     blow    would   be 
delivered.    The  winds  and  waves, 
which  in  former  wars  fought  so 
well  for  England,  are  powerless 
against  the  inventions  of  modem 


science,  and  50,000  French  soldiers 
could  be  readily  landed  in  Mun- 
ster.  The  leaders  of  the  Irish 
people  would  probably  be  of 
the  common  stamp,  ready  of 
speech,  imscrupulous  in  assertion, 
shallow  of  judgment,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  real  interests  of  the 
coimtry;  but  able  and  willing  as 
ever  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
Irish  discontent  and  disloyalty. 
Under  their  teaching,  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  times  of  trouble 
and  sorrow  would  revive,  the 
wrongs,  defeats,  and  confiscations  be 
remembered,  and  the  nation  would 
rise  as  their  fathers  rose,  when 
the  old  banner  was  given  to  the 
wind,  and  the  old  war  cry  shouted. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
believe  that,  if  such  things  came 
to  pass  in  Ireland,  the  native 
race  resident  in  England  would 
remain  quiet.  The  same  causes 
would  produce  the  same  effects, 
and  they  would,  beyond  all  ques- 
tions rise  from  our  very  hearths. 
Days  of  terror,  dismay,  and  misery 
would  most  probably  follow,  but 
they  would  be  short.  No  sane 
man  can  doubt  what  the  end 
woidd  be.  England  is  not  strong 
enough  to  conquer  France,  France 
is  not  strong  enough  to  conquer 
England.    History  repeats  itself. 

H.  Innbs* 
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LOmS  EUGENE  NAPOLEON. 

JUNB    IST,    1879. 

Ybs — ^I  am  free  at  last — and  here  alone  I  ride, 

Alone — with  the  English  Lieutenant  and  English  troop  at  mj  side. 

And  still  as  I  ride  aloof,  I  muse  upon  old  M<Hiire 

And  his  Que  diable  aUaii-U  faire  dans  eette  aalere  ? 

Alone — for  I  am  Napoleon — ^heir  of  a  warHke  name, 

And  thej  tell  me  I  needs  must  show  myself  worthy  Napoleon's  fame^ 

Heir  of  Napoleon — ay — but  the  world  has  changed  of  late — 

'Tis  scarce  nine  years  since  my  father  fled  from  his  people's  hate — 

Nine — since  the  Prussian  homes  pierced  to  the  heart  of  France, 

Nine — since  our  fairest  fields  were  the  prey  of  the  Uhlan's  lance. 

And  I,  too— I  have  changed— from  a  child,  become  a  man ; 

Changed  in  body  and  soul^-changed  in  my  life's  whole  phui ! 

Were  it  weU  that  I  should  reign ?    Is  France  not  peaceful  and  strong? 

Were  it  well  that  I  should  reign,  recalling  my  father's  wrong  ? 

Le  boulet  du  Deux  Decemhre !    No — it  shall  never  be  said 

The  Fourth  Napoleon  throned  on  heaps  of  his  country's  dead — 

And  yet — Napoleon's  heir !     Tes,  spite  of  Legitimist  lies, 

Spite  of  Bepublican  slanders — ^thank  God,  I've  my  mother's  eyes ! 

My  gentle,  saintly  mother — my  mother,  so  pure  from  guile. 

How  dared  they  sully  her  name  with  whispers  false  as  vile ! 

•  ••••••• 

My  father  was  a  Napoleon,  tho'  Bourbons  and  Reds  may  rare. 

And  Elnglake,  ignoble  scribbler !  hint  that  he  never  was  brave ; 

Never  was  brave — and  in  battle  his  cheek  turned  muddy  green — 

— I  rode  by  his  side  at  Saarbruck,  and  that  I  never  have  seen ! 

Tes — he  was  a  Napoleon ;  but  then,  the  Queen  Hortense, 

And  my  grandsire,  Louis  of  Holland  'if — Pah  !  let  me  sweeten  my  sense ! 

*  *  *  *  IBoueeshimadf  and  looks  raymd.] 
What  ho !  you  English  troopers !    Halt !     Front !    Attention !    Dreiss ! 
Off  with  your  sadcQes,  and  picket,  and  give  your  horses  their  mess ! 
Here's  the  spot  for  the  camp !    Why,  Carey,  what  do  you  say  P 

We  shall  find  no  better  ground  though  we  ride  ahead  all  day — 
Nonsense !     Spears,  you  think  you  spy  in  yon  mealie  field  ? 
Nothing  but  stalks  of  maize — your  sight's  beginning  to  yield ! 
ITo  ihe  Kaffir  guide.]  •  •  • 

What  say  you,  guide  ?    Black  faces  ?    Every  black  fellow  we  meet 
Leave  me  to  do  the  killing,  and  I'll  give  'em  to  you  to  eat ! 

[WkUe  they  are  wnsaddUng,  a  voUey  is  fired.']        •        •        • 
God !  was  he  right  after  all  ?    Shots — and  a  trooper  down ! 
O  Bouher,  mav  France  forgive  you  this  wildgoose  chase  for  a  crown. 
Saddle  and  ride  for  your  lives !    Carey,  you  lead  the  way ! 
Steady,  you  restive  brute !    Stand  to  your  saddle,  I  say ! 

[His  horse  breaks  away  and  gallops  q^.  J 
So  1  here  it  seems  I  must  die.    Out,  sword  of  Waterloo ! 
Could  he  have  dreamed  of  this  ? — Oh,  France !  oh  mother !  Adieu. 

[FaUs,] 
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SPIRIT    OP    THE    UNIVERSITIES. 

Edinbuboh  TTniysbsity, 

January  28. 

Thb  official  returns  of  the  XJniyersitj  for  the  present  session,  to  which  I 
referred  in  toj  last  letter,  have  at  length  been  published,  and  are  in 
every  waj  satisfactory.  In  regard  to  numbers,  there  is  an  increase  of 
239  students  over  last  year,  2856  as  compared  with  2617.  These  are 
distributed  as  follows :  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  965,  of  Divinity  77 ^  of 
Iaw  872,  and  of  Medicine  1442.  The  constitution  of  the  medical  classes 
is  interesting :  622  of  the  students  are  from  Scotland,  492  from  England, 
25  from  Ireland,  89  from  India,  174  from  the  colonies,  and  40  from 
foreign  countries ;  84  gentlemen  have  taken  the  degrees  of  M.A.,  12  of 
D.S.C.  or  B.S.C.,  1  of  IiL.B.,  7  of  B.L.,  82  of  M.D.  and  99  of  M.B.  and 
O.M.  Several  scholarships  have  been  foxmded,  a  rather  important  one 
for  graduates  in  medicine,  Leckie-Mactier.  Another,  excellent  in  its  aim, 
seeks  to  promote  the  study  of  natural  science  among  theological  students 
of  the  Free  and  Established  Churches.  The  restriction  is  surely  a  pity, 
or,  in  1880,  worse.  Will  the  other  Churches  look  on  it  as  a  compliment 
or  a  slight  P 

Professor  Blackie  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  beggars  in 
Scotland.  The  endowment  is  complete,  and  the  appointment  to  the  Celtic 
chair  is  only  delayed,  we  are  told,  till  the  necessary  preliminary  arrange- 
ments be  made.  A  chair  which  attracts  more  attention,  and  which 
certainly  is  of  more  general  and  of  growing  interest,  is  the  Watson 
Gordon  Professorship  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  endowment  of  12,0002.  has 
lapsed  into  the  hands  of  the  University  by  the  death  of  the  sister 
of  the  founder,  Mr.  H.  G.  Watson,  C.A.  Already  speculation  is  rife  as 
to  the  probable  Professor.  One  name  has  gradually  emerged  from  the 
rest,  and  now  stands  pre-eminent,  that  of  Mr.  Hamerton.  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  already  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  us,  and  done 
not  a  little  to  clear  our  heads  by  his  genial  and  refined  and  scholarly 
writings.  If  the  Fates  should  bring  him  among  us,  he  may  be  sure  of  a 
warm  welcome,  and  the  numerous  students  of  Mr.  Buskin  would  be 
delighted  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  so  distinguished  a  disciple  of  the  great 
master,  and  none  the  less  that  the  pupil  has  shown  his  independence,  while 
gratefully  acknowledging  his  indebtedness.  Mr.  Hamerton's  peculiar 
position  as  a  carefully  trained  artist,  who  has  devoted  himseK  more 
especially,  and  with  such  power,  to  the  interpretation  by  literature  of  his 
art  to  the  public,  just  meets  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

Some  discussion  indeed  has  already  been  provoked  as  to  the  aims 
which  a  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  should  mainly  set  before  himself. 
Is  he  to  play  the  part  of  interpreter  to  the  pubuc,  guiding  them  to 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  good  work  of  artists,  cultivating  a  true 
taste  for  art,  and  diffusing  this  as  widely  as  possible  ?    Or  is  he  rather 
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to  be  a  trainer  of  artists  in  the  mysteries  of  colour  and  form,  and  all 
tlie  technique  of  their  crafts,  standing  apart  and  hidden,  avoiding  the 
profanwn  vulgvs  ?  Is  he  to  be  a  kind  of  Grand  Lama,  visible  onlj  to 
the  initiated,  and  revealing  himself  to  the  crowd  at  rare  intervals? 
Bound  the  sister  chair  of  Music  there  hangs  some  such  mjsteiy  of 
elevation.  In  the  meantime — and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  general  interest 
felt  in  the  matter — Mr.  Charles  Heath  Wilson,  of  Florence,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Senatus  Academicus,  suggesting  a  middle 
course,  bj  which  there  would  be  lectures  open  to  all  wishing  to  attend, 
thus  meeting  a  growing  public  desire,  and  by  which,  at  the  same  tame, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  intellectual  well-being  of  artists  of 
every  class.  And  so  the  matter  at  present  stands.  The  new  Professor 
alone  can  decide  how  much  we  shall  have  of  practical,  how  much  of 
critical;  whether  the  chair  shall  be  at  the  same  time  a  centre  of 'artistic 
life  for  artists,  and  of  true  artistic  taste  for  the  public. 


TTnivebsity  of  Coimbsa, 

January  J 1880. 

The  installation  of  the  University  in  Goimbra  in  the  year  1537,  an 
act  which  had  been  premeditated  for  so  lon^  a  time,  and  which  was 
executed  on  the  absolute  authority  of  the  King,  whom  some  historians 
have  sumamed  the  Pious,  opens  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  under 
analysis. 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the  account  given  us  by  some  authors, 
that  the  idea  of  removing  the  University  to  Coimbra,  notwithstanding  its 
own  wish  to  remain  in  Lisbon,  in  a  great  measure  originated  in  and  was 
due  to  the  annoyance  felt  by  D.  Joao  HI.,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  at  the  neglect  or  want  of  courtesy  shown  by  the  University  in 
hesitating  to  elect  its  Protector ;  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  piime 
object  which  impelled  him  to  do  so  was  to  remove  this  academy  from  the 
surrounding  influences  which  were  vitiating  it  in  Lisbon,  and  to  restore 
its  former  glory  and  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  most  celebrated  Univer- 
sities of  Europe. 

Clearly  is  this  intention  revealed  to  us  if  we  examine  the  provisions 
which  were  successfully  adopted,  and  the  efforts  made  to  induce  the 
most  renowned  professors  of  Europe  to  come  to  Coimbra,  and  by  their 
enlightened  culture  effect  the  desired  purpose,  and  render  tiie  University 
illustrious  by  their  knowledge  and  the  f&me  of  their  teaching.  And 
truly  D.  Joao  HI.  had  the  good  fortune  to  attain  this  much-desired 
result  during  his  reign.  Tet  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  render  lasting  the  only  work  which  could  have  preserved  a 
glorious  remembrance  of  his  name,  for  it  was  he  himself  who,  during  his 
latter  days,  retarded — perhaps  unconsciously — the  advancement  of  the 
University,  and  even  impelled  it  towards  the  road  of  a  dire  decadence 
into  which  it  fell  for  the  space  of  two  centuries,  until  the  powerful  arm 
of  the  great  minister  of  D.  Jose  I.  saved  it  from  complete  ruin. 

In  the  personal  character  of  D.  Joao  IIL  can  be  discovered  the  ex- 
planation of  that  notable  disaccordance  between  his  first  and  his  last 
proceedings  in  relation  to  our  University. 

D.  Joao  was  not  a  person  of  elevated  intelligence,  nor,  indeed,  of  even 
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mediocre  talents  and  correct  judgment ;  and  still  less  was  he  a  monarch 

cLowezed  with  the  indispensable  gifts  for  rightly  directing  and  governing 

the  State,  under  the  peculiar  and  difficult  conditions  in  which  Portugal 

found  herself  at  the  time.     On  the  contrary,  it  will  not  be  an  act  of 

injustice  to  consider  him  a  weak  spirit,  leaning  ever  towards  fanaticism, 

superstitious,  and  susceptible  of  being  dominated  by  the  influence  exer- 

ci»dd  oyer  him  by  those  who  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his 

moral  defects.    His  father  the  E^g  D.  Manuel  had  tried  by  every  means 

to  give  him  a  good  cultured  education,  and  a  varied  instruction  in  the 

classical  languages  and  in  the  sciences ;  but  all  he  had  derived  from  this, 

according  to  wh^t  his  chronicler  Fr.  Luiz  de  Sousa  says, ''  was  a  good 

taste  for  letters,  and  a  love  for  learned  men,"  an  inclination  which,  later 

on,  became  in  his  regard  almost  a  mania,  for  his  great  and  ardent  wish  was 

at  all  hajsards  to  help  to  form  learned  men,  particularly  theologians,  for 

which  end  he  supported  in  Paris  alone  some  seventy  students  in  this 

science,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  author  of  "  Monarchia  Lusitana."    From 

this  passionate  love  for  theological  studies  most  certainly  resulted  that 

preponderance  which  he  ^ver  manifested  for  religious  questions  above 

all  other  affairs. 

As  we  continue  the  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  Univer- 
sity, we  shall  see  it  once  more  planted  in  Coimbra,  and  how  .in  a 
few  years,  conquering  all  difficulties,  it  was  able  to  command  an  elevated 
posi^on  among  the  most  celebrated  European  schools  of  those  times, 

There  were  two  important  points,  and  both  essential  ones,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  keep  in  view,  in  order  to  render  the  transference  of 
the  University  a  step  unattended  by  grave  consequences  or  fraught  with 
any  disadvantages.  The  first  was  as  regarded  the  teaching  body,  and 
the  second  in  relation  to  the  administrative  dispositions  for  &e  arrange- 
ment of  the  courses  and  the  scholastic  service. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  no  efforts  were  spared,  nor  sacrifices  with- 
held in  the  outlay  of  money  to  call  to  the  University  learned  professors  ; 
and  the  good  results  whidi  proceeded  from  these  efforts  and  sacrifices 
proye  the  soimd  judgment  which  goyemed  the  means  which  had  been 
employed ;  but  in  regard  to  the  second,  the  results  manifested  the  fact 
of  a  most  complete  failure  in  the  direction  and  execution  of  the  plan 
pursued. 

During  the  last  terms  of  the  former  existence  of  the  Uniyersity  in 
Coimbra,  before  D.  Fernando  transferred  it  to  Lisbon,  the  teaching  body 
was  small,  and  so  limited  and  few  its  courses,  that  the  halls  of  the 
building  then  used  sufficed  to  meet  all  its  requirements.  But  now 
that  after  the  reforms  effected  by  D.  Joao  I.  and  by  D.  Manuel,  the 
Academy  was  returning,  considerably  increased  by  a  larger  number  of 
faculties,  held  by  a  powerful  staff  of  professors,  and  with  hopes  of  a 
greater  influx  of  students,  there  existed  in  Coimbra  no  appropriate 
building  or  one  sufficiently  large  for  comfortably  accommodating  the 
whole  staff,  and  leaving  room  moreover  for  teaching  all  the  different 
studies ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  difficulties  which  the  University  had 
to  contend  with.  It  appears  that  the  King  at  first  intended  to  establish 
all  the  faculties  within  the  Colleges  of  Sancta  Cruz;  but  possibly,  in 
view  of  the  material  difficulties  winch  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  pre- 
sented, it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  faculties,  leaving  some  to  be 
taught  in  the  halls  of  the  Colleges  of  Sancta  Cruz,  and  others  in  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Bector  D.  Oarcia  d' Almeida,  who,  under  the 
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provisional  arrangement  made  on  the  first  of  March,  1537,  had  been 
nominated  by  the  King  to  direct  the  new  organisation  of  the  studies. 
The  inconvenience  arising  from  this  separation  of  the  faculties  was 
further  increased  bj  limiting  the  authority  of  the  rector  solely  to  that 
portion  of  the  University  which  was  to  hold  its  functions  outside  the 
colleges ;  the  courses  held  within  being  subject  to  the  government  and 
authority  of  Fr.  Bray  de  Braga  (or  Barros),  governor  and  reformer  of 
the  Monastery  of  Sancta  Cruz,  who,  in  accord  with  the  project  of  the 
King  for  transferring  the  University,  had  directed  the  reformation  of  tiie 
studies,  and  the  foundation  of  the  colleges. 

The  halls  which  were  provisionally  established  in  the  houses  of  the 
Bector  D.  Gkkrcia  d' Almeida  were  actually  opened  on  the  second  of 
May,  1537,  but  were  not  continued  long  in  that  place,  for  in  September 
of  the  same  year  the  King  ordered  the  construction  of  general  schools, 
which,  however,  were  never  erected,  and  he  further  decliured  that  mean- 
while the  studies  were  to  be  held  in  the  royal  courts,  where  the  com'ses 
were  accordingly  commenced  in  October. 

After  many  changes  and  alterations  of  plans,  it  was  definitely  decided 
that  in  the  Boyal  Courts  should  be  read  laws  civil  and  canonical,  mathe- 
matics, rhetoric,  and  music,  and,  in  the  colleges  of  Sancta  Cruz,  courses 
of  theology,  the  Oreek  and  Latin  tongues,  the  arts,  and  also  medicine, 
imder  the  pretext  of  its  connexion  with  the  arts. 

The  most  serious  inconvenience  which  resulted  from  this  arrangement 
was  not  so  much  the  great  distance  between  the  different  houses, 
although  this  was  of  some  consideration,  but  the  irregularity  in  the 
division  of  the  scholastic  bodies,  as  they  both  remained  under  diverse 
authorities,  and  independent  one  of  the  other.  The  University  coold 
not  possibly  conform  to  such  a  division ;  hence  it  made  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  King  against  this  arrangement,  but  the  King  paid  no 
heed  to  their  petition.  It  was  not  until  some  years  had  elapsed  that,  in 
1544,  when  Diogo  de  Mur9a  was  the  Bector,  the  University  at  length 
obtained  the  boon  of  uniting  all  the  faculties  into  one  body,  subject  to 
the  a.uthority  of  the  Bector  and  of  the  Academic  Council,  in  conformity 
with  the  statutes,  all  the  courses  being  held  in  the  royal  mansions,  whidi 
since  that  time  have  continued  to  be  the  halls  of  the  schools,  and  which, 
even  at  the  present  day,  constitute  the  principal  seat  of  the  University. 

Another  proof  of  the  imperfect  order  which  was  followed  in  the  plan 
for  transferring  the  University  to  Coimbra  was  in  regard  to  the  statutes. 
As  the  principal  aim  of  the  King  in  effecting  this  transference  was  to 
restore  the  University,  and  to  inspire  it  with  a  new  life,  it  would  appear 
only  reasonable  and  natural  that  he  should  give,  or  order,  new  statutes  to 
be  made,  since  the  existing  ones,  by  reason  of  their  non-observance,  had 
lost  their  authority.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Hence,  when  the 
University  sent  their  syndic  to  Lisbon  to  demand  the  statutes  of  the 
King,  he  merely  delivered  those  of  D.  Manuel,  being  the  same  statutes 
by  which  it  had  been  governed  during  the  last  terms  of  its  existence  in 
the  capital. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the  University  within  a  short  time 
gave  signs  of  great  vitality.  The  scholastic  term  had  been  a  propitious 
one ;  and  the  principal  reason  of  the  happy  result  of  the  change  was 
not  due  so  much  to  this  change  having  been  effected  at  an  opportune 
moment,  as  in  the  fortunate  and  inteUigent  choice  of  the  professors  into 
whose  hands  were  entrusted  the    duties  of  teaching.    From  among  tiie 
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exisiing  teaching  bodj  at  Lisbon,  those  of  highest  renown  came  to 
Ooinabra,  and  such  as  did  not  follow  the  TTniyersity  in  its  transfer 
were  superseded  by  men  of  acknowledged  culture.  From  different 
uniTerBities,  principally  from  those  of  Salamanca  and  Paris,  celebrated 
professors  were  invited  to  Coimbra,  where  they  were  offered  great  adyan- 
tages,  they  in  their  turn  amply  repaying  the  advantages  offered  them 
by  attracting  a  great  number  of  students  from  home  and  abroad,  who 
eagerly  flocked  to  hear  the  lessons  taught  by  such  learned  masters. 

Ix>ng  and  brilliant  indeed  is  the  list  of  the  professors,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  epoch,  were  gathered  togetner  to  establish  the  renown 
of  our  University,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  here  even  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  merits  of  each  professor  who  holds  a  place  in  this  list,  I 
must  refer  such  of  your  readers  as  would  care  to  know  more  of  these 
distinguished  men  to  the  able  work  by  the  Bector  Figueiroa,  who  speaks 
of  them  in  detail.  However,  in  my  next  letter,  I  will  mention  one  or 
two  who  more  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  and  discuss  the  influence 
they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  brilliant  rise  of  our  University. 
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English  Fragments  from  the  Oer- 
man  of  Heine.  Translated  bj 
Sabah  Nobbis.  Edinburgh:  B. 
Grant  and  Son.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.     1880. 

Heine's  sardonic  humour  might 
have  been  a  valuable  enlightener 
and  correctiye  of  British  Philis- 
tinism, were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  peculiar  property  of 
Philistinism  is  its  unassailable  self- 
satisfaction.  We  should  rather  say 
was;  for,  of  course,  there  is  no 
Philistinism  in  these  latter  days  of 
general  sweetness  and  light,  and  it 
is  now  just  half  a  century  since 
Heine  wrote  these  '*  English  Frag- 
ments." 

But,  should  there  still  exist  any 
surnvor  of  that  mighty  clan,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  he  will  not  be 
greatly  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
the  present  volume  by  the  author's 
preface.  Heine  speaks  of  his  slight 
sketches  as  ''information,"  and 
then  proceeds  to  show  how  he 
arrives  at  such  information  respect- 
ing a  foreign  country ;  namely, 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  forms 
in  his  mind,  by  intuition,  germs  of 
views  respectmg  it,  and  then,  if 
practicable,  visits  the  country  to 
verify  as  many  of  them  as  he 
can: 

''Although  England  has  been 
often  described  by  German  poetical 
novelists;  yet  Willibald  Alexis  is 
the  only  one  who  knows  how  to 
give  an  accurate  picture  with  true 
local  colour  and  outline.  I  believe 
he  was  never  once  in  the  country, 
whose  characteristics  he  knows  only 
through  that  wonderful  intuition 


which  renders  an  objective  reality 
quite  unessential  to  the  poet.  In  this 
manner  I  myself  wrote,  eleven  yean 
ago, '  William  Batdiff,'  to  which  I 
might  here  refer  as  being,  not 
merely  a  true  description  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  as  containing  the 
germs  of  my  later  views  about  this 
land,  which,  at  that  time,  I  had 
never  seen." 

Heine's  generalisations  often 
manifest  that  quality  of  glibness 
which  shows  that  they  proceed  as 
much  from  what  he  would  allow  to 
be  intuitive  view,  as  from  solid 
experience.  But  solid  experienoe 
is,  unfortunately,  so  often  incapable 
of  generalising  or  abstracting  that 
we  are  compelled  to  forgive  Heine 
his  glibness  and  intuitive  facility 
on  account  of  the  per  contra  of  his 
rare  faculty  of  expression  of  ideas. 
There  is  a  certain  truth,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  following  comparison, 
however  arrived  at : 

"The  English  are  a  domestic 
people;  they  live  a  secluded,  cir- 
cumscribed family  life.  The 
Englishman  seeks  the  delight  of 
his  soul  with  his  kinsmen  in  the 
home  circle — a  delight  which  is 
denied  him  beyond  his  threshold 
on  account  of  his  inborn  defect  of 
social  adaptation.  The  English- 
man is  therefore  content  with  that 
form  of  freedom  which  uncondi- 
tionally guarantees  the  protection 
of  his  personal  rights,  his  goods, 
his  marriage,  his  faith,  and  even 
his  hobbies.  There  is  no  one  so 
free  in  his  own  house  as  the 
Englishman;  to  use  a  common 
proverb,  he  is  king  and  bishop  in 
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}iis  avm  house,  as  his  popular 
motto  run — *My  house  is  my 
castle.' 

"  If  on  the  one  hand,  the  thing 
indispensable  to  the  Englishman  is 
personal  freedom,  the  Frenchman 
on  the  other  hand  might  be  indif- 
ferent to  this  if  he  were  allowed  his 
share  of  the  common  freedom 
which  is  called  equality.  The 
French  are  not  a  domestic  but  a 
social  people,  they  do  not  like  a 
select  fiimiliar  oonclaye,  which  they 
call  une  convenaUon  aru/lcdse ;  they 
ran  chattering  from  the  cafS  to  the 
caainoy  from  the  casino  to  the 
«alon9,  their  light  effenrescent  blood 
and  brilliancy  of  conversation 
driving  them  into  society,  whose 
first  and  last  condition — ^yea  whose 
very  soul — is  equality." 

"Again,  the  Englishman,  far 
more  tolerant  than  the  Frenchman, 
endures  the  sight  of  a  privileged 
aristocracy;  he  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  possesses  the 
right  that  renders  it  impossible  for 
his  superiors  to  disturb  him  in 
his  home  comforts,  and  his  claim 
on  life." 

''  With  the  German,  the  case  is 
different ;  he  needs  neither  freedom 
nor  equality.  The  Germans  are  a 
speculative  people,  ideologists,  far- 
off  thinkers,  abstract  dreamers, 
who  only  live  in  the  past  and  future, 
and  have  no  present.  English- 
men and  Frenchmen  have  a  pre- 
sent. With  them  every  day  has 
its  strife  and  counter- strife  and  a 
history  of  its  own.  The  German 
has  nothing  to  fight  for,  and  if  he 
imagined  that  there  existed  things 
the  possession  of  which  ^  would  be 
desirable,  he  has  only  to  remember 
the  prudence  of  his  philosophers 
who  taught  him  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  things.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Germans  love  freedom,  but  it 
is  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
of  other  nations.  The  Englishman 
loves  freedom  as  his  lawful  wife, 


and  if  he  does  not  always  treat  her 
with  peculiar  tenderness,  yet  he 
thoroughly  respects  her,  and  knows 
how  to  defend  her  honour  like  a 
man.  The  Frenchman  loves  free- 
dom as  his  bride.  He  glows  with 
fire  for  her,  he  throws  himself  at 
her  feet  with  the  most  exaggerated 
protestations,  his  heart  beats  for 
ner  in  life,  and,  he  has  persuaded 
himself,  in  death  also,  while  he 
commits  a  thousand  follies  for  her 
soke.  Now  the  German  loves  free- 
dom as  his  old  grandmother." 

The  following  is  quite  as  true 
now  as  it  was  when  first  writ- 
ten: 

"  You  may  send  a  philosopher  to 
London,  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  do 
not  send  a  poet !  Send  your  philo- 
sopher, and  set  him  at  a  corner  of 
Cheapside.  He  will  learn  more 
there  than  out  of  all'  the  books  at 
the  last  Leipsic  Fair ;  and,  as  the 
waves  of  humanity  roar  around 
him,  so  also  shall  a  sea  of  new 
thoughts  rise  up  before  him.  The 
Eternal  Spirit,  hovering  overhead, 
will  breathe  upon  him,  and  the 
most  hidden  secrets  of  the  social 
order  will  suddenly  be  disclosed  to 
him.  He  will  distinctly  hear  and 
clearly  see  the  pulsation  of  the 
world — for,  if  London  be  the  right 
hand  of  the  world,  the  active, 
powerful,  dexter  hand,  so  must  this 
street,  leading  to  Downing-street 
from  the  Exchange,  be  considered 
as  a  main  artery. 

''  But  send  no  poet  to  London  t 
That  stem  earnestness  in  all  things, 
that  colossal  uniformity,  that 
mechanical  motion,  that  irksome- 
ness  of  joy  itself,  that  inexorable 
London  st&es  phantasy  and  rends 
the  heart.  And  did  you  wish  to 
send  a  German  poet  there,  a 
dreamer,  who  would  remain  stand- 
ing at  every  strange  sight,  before  a 
ragged  beggar-woman,  or  a  shining 
goldsmith's  shop — oh,  then  it 
would  go  hard  with  him,  and  he 
would  be  pressed  along  from  every 
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side  or  be  told  mildly  to  'move 
on ! '  just  as  lie  was  jostled  over. 
Oh  thAt  confounded  pusliing!  I 
soon  observed  this  people  has  much 
to  do.  They  live  in  great  style, 
and  although  food  and  clothing  in 
their  land  are  dearer  than  in  ours, 
yet  they  will  make  a  point  of 
being  better  fed  and  better  clad 
than  we.  As  is  usual  with  supe- 
riority of  rank,  they  have  also  their 
heavy  debts;  but  notwithstanding, 
out  of  mere  ostentation,  they  will 
throw  their  guineas  out  at  the 
window,  and  pay  other  nations  to 
purvey  their  pleasures,  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  give  a  generous 
regal  maintenance  to  the  Crown. 
For  al]  these  reasons  John  Bull  has 
to  work  day  and  night  to  replenish 
his  exchequer  in  order  to  balance 
accounts  with  his  extravagance. 
Day  and  night  must  he  tax  his 
brains  for  tiie  invention  of  new 
machines;  now  he  sits  and  calcu- 
lates in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  anon 
he  runs  and  races  through  the 
streets,  without  looking  much  about 
him,  from  the  wharves  to  the 
Exchange,  from  the  Exchange  to 
the  Strand.  And  it  is  very  par- 
donable that  he  somewhat  roughly 
brushes  against,  with  a  hasty  ex- 
pletive, a  poor  German  poet  at 
the  comer  of  Gheapside,  who  is 
staring  open  -  mouthed  into  a 
picture-shop." 

Let  us  indulge  a  hope  that  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in 
our  barbarian  state,  so  that  the 
following  depiction  is  not  quite  so 
true  to  life  as  it  was  when  it  came 
from  Heine's  pen  : — "  That  co- 
quetry accompanied  with  foreign 
manners  and  phrases,  that  awkwa^ 
elegance,  that  ease  ill  at  ease,  that 
prudish  insipidity,  that  varnished 
rudeness,  in  short  the  whole  un- 
refreshing  life  of  those  wooden 
butterflies  that  hover  about  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  West  End." 

We  have  had  notes  on  English, 
French,  and  German;  the  follow- 


ing has  to  do  with  Scotch  and 
Irish: 

*'  It  appears  as  if  the  Irish,  by  an 
immutable  law  of  their  nature, 
regard  indolence  as  the  mark  of  a 
gentleman  ;  and  therefore  every 
one  of  those  people,  even  if  too 
poor  to  clothe  himself  decently,  is 
nevertheless  a  bom  gentleman. 
So  it  happens  that  proportionably 
few  sprigs  of  green  Erin  mingle 
with  the  merchants  of  the  City. 
Those  Irishmen  who  have  had 
little  or  no  education,  and  the  most 
of  them  are  of  this  number,  are 
gentlemen  day-labourers,  and  the 
rest  are  gentlemen  at  large.  Could 
they  succeed  by  a  rapid  coup  de 
main  to  the  possession  of  a  mer- 
chant's wealdi,  they  would  only 
too  gladly  resolve  to  make  the 
attempt  ;  but  they  could  never 
stoop  to  sit  on  a  three-legged 
stool,  and  bend  over  desks  and 
ledgers  in  order  to  acquire,  by 
parsimony,  slowly  accumulating 
riches  to  themselves. 

"  Such,  however,  is  quite  the  busi- 
ness of  a  Scotchman.  His  desire  to 
be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  is  also 
very  eager ;  but  his  hopes  are  more 
patient  than  sanguine,  and  con- 
stant assiduity  supplies  the  place 
of  momentary  impulse.  The  Irish- 
man springs  up  his  tree  like  a 
squirrel,  and  if  he  does  not  hold  fast 
enough,  as  often  happens,  he  is 
shot  down  into  the  mud  to  stand 
there  dirty,  perhaps  also  hurt,  and 
a  few  hops  hither  and  thither  are 
preparations  for  a  new  attempt, 
which  probably  will  end  just  as 
fruitlessly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prudent  Scotchman  chooses  his 
tree  with  great  care ;  he  examines 
it  slowly  to  see  if  it  is  well  grown 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  him, 
and  if  its  roots  are  vigorous  enough 
to  withstand  the  storms  of  fortune. 
He  looks  also  that  the  lowest 
branches  are  quite  within  his  reach, 
with  a  convenient  upward  succes- 
sion of  limbs  on  the  stem  to  sup- 
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port  him  in  his  gradual  climbing. 
He  begins  at  the  foot,  attentively 
considering  every  branch  before  he 
trusts  himJBelf  upon  it,  and  never 
moTes  the  one  foot  before  he  has 
made  sure  that  the  other  stands 
firm.  Other  people,  with  more 
baste  and  less  deliberation,  climb 
far  aboTe  him,  and  sneer  at  the 
scarupulous  slowness  of  his  pro- 
gress. Heedless  of  that,  he  toils 
up  with  caution  and  perseverance  ; 
then  if  those  who  jeered  at  him 
should  fall  and  leave  him  above,  it 
is  his  turn  to  laugh,  and  he  laughs 
right  heartily. 

'^This  admirable  ability  of  the 
Scotchman  to  distinguish  himself 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  his  extraor- 
dinary deference  to  his  superiors, 
his  readiness  to  unfurl  his  sail  to 
every  wind,  in  all  these  is  to  be 
found  the  reason  not  only  of  the 
almost  indefinite  number  of  Scotch 
clerk*  being  employed  in  London, 
but  also  of  so  many  Scotchmen 
becoming  partners  in  business 
houses.  For  all  that,  the  Scotch 
have  not  been  able  in  any  way, 
notwithstanding  their  number  and 
their  influx,  to  impress  their 
national  character  on  this  sphere  of 
London  society." 

Here  is  Heine's  picture  of  John 
Bull  himself  : 

^'The  impress  of  John  Bull's 
character  is  as  deeply  stamped  and 
as  sharply  cut  as  that  on  a  Greek 
medal,  and  no  matter  where  or 
how  you  find  him,  be  it  in  London  or 
Calcutta,  be  it  as  master  or  servant, 
you  can  never  mistake  him.  Eveiy- 
where  he  is  a  reality,  like  a  stuD- 
bom  matter  of  fact,  strictly  honour- 
able but  cold  and  forbidding 
throughout.  He  has  quite  the 
solidity  of  a  material  substance, 
and  you  can  never  help  observing 
that,  wheresoever  and  with  whom- 
soever he  is,  John  Bull  always 
regards  himself  as  the  principal 
person ;  so  also  he  will  never  take 
advice  or  warning  from  such  per- 


sons as  may  assume  an  air  of 
superiority  over  him.  And  where- 
ever  he  may  be,  it  is  his  own  com- 
fort, his  own  immediate  personal 
comfort,  that  is  the  greatest  object 
of  all  his  wishes  and  endeavours." 
"Before  you  courted  him,  he 
gave  cold  precise  politeness,  and 
what  he  has  to  give  afterwards  is 
not  much  more.  You  perceive  in 
him  a  mechanical  formality,  and  an 
open  display  of  that  egotism  which 
perhaps  other  people  have  just  in 
as  great  a  degree,  although  they 
carefully  hide  it  away,  so  that  the 
most  costly  banquet  of  an  English- 
man does  not  taste  nearly  so  good 
to  us  as  the  Bedouin's  handful  of 
dates  in  the  desert. 

"  But  whilst  John  Bull  is  the 
coldest  'friend,  he  is  the  surest 
neighbour  and  the  most  straight- 
forward and  generous  enemy. 
Whilst  he  guards  his  own  castle 
like  a  pasha,  he  never  seeks  to 
penetrate  into  a  strange  one. 
Comfort  and  independence — by  the 
one  he  understands  the  power  to 
procure  everything  for  himself 
which  can  conduce  to  his  most 
enjoyable  ease,  by  the  other  he 
imderstands  the  feeling  that  he 
can  do  what  he  likes  and  say  what 
he  thinks — these  two  conditions 
are  of  the  first  importance  to  him, 
and  he  concerns  himself  little 
about  mere  accidental  and  perhaps 
chimerical  distinctions,  by  which 
so  many  other  people  are  distracted. 
His  pride — and  he  has  pride 
enough — is  not  the  pride  of  Ha- 
man ;  it  frets  him  not  if  Mordecai 
the  Jew  sits  continually  before  his 
door,  only  he  provides  that  the 
aforesaid  Mordecai  does  not  come 
into  his  house  without  his  special 
permission,  which  he  certainly  will 
not  grant  unless  it  accords  with  his 
own  interest  and  comfort." 

Heine  is  an  idealist.  Such  a 
view  as  the  following  is  just  what 
the  realist  prefers  not  to  see : 

"  Once   the    conditions    of    the 
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world  were  much  simpler,  and  the 
thoughtful  poet  likened  the  State 
to  a  ship  of  which  the  Minister  was 
the  pilot.  But  now  eyeiything  is 
more  complicated  and  confused. 
The  whilom  ship  of  State  is  become 
a  steamer,  and  the  Minister  has  no 
more  simply  to  steer  a  rudder,  but 
as  responsible  engineer  he  stands 
under  the  immense  machinery — 
searches  anxiously  every  iron  bolt 
and  rivet — every  little  cogwheel 
whence  somehow  an  interruption 
may  arise — looks  day  and  night 
into  the  glowing  furnace,  perspiring 
with  heat  and  fatigue — seeing  that 
through  the  most  trifling  oversight 
on  his  part  the  big  boiler  may 
burst  and  occasion  the  destruction 
alike  of  ship  and  crew.  The  cap- 
tain and  the  passengers  meanwhue 
quietly  walk  the  deck,  quietly  the 
standard  flutters  at  the  taffrail, 
and  he  who  sees  the  vessel  sailing 
on  so  smoothly  has  no  idea  what 
dangerous  machinery  and  what 
anxiety  and  trouble  are  hidden  in 
her  hull." 

'*  English  Fragments  "  is  a  valu- 
able little  work,  and  may  contribute 
its  share  in  the  expansion,  so 
greatly  needed,  of  the  English 
mind.  

Beside  the  8UU  Waters.  ByJoHir 
Page  Hopps.  London:  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

It  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
doctrine  is  not  an  essential  of 
religion,  to  find  works  possessing 
every  characteristic  of  ^th  and 
religious  feeling  emanating  from 
men  outside  the  pale  of  orthodoxy. 
There  is  no  refuge  from  the  logical 
dilemma  that  either  such  is  the 
case,  and  religion  is  not  a  secretion 
from  dogma,  or  the  faith  and  feel- 
ing evidenced  in  the  works  of 
heretics  are  absolutely  false  and 
fictitious — the  devil  taJdng  angel's 
form  with  intent  to  deceive.  It 
would  require  a  mind  very  deeply 
dyed  with  Oalvinism,  and  very  much 


hardened  by  narrow  bigotry,  to 
rest  in  comfort  on  the  latter  horn 
of  the  dilemma. 

The  following,  for  instance,  if  it 
be  not  genuine,  implies  a  capadtj 
of  deceit  sufficiently  superhuman 
to  be  well  worthy  of  study  on  that 
account : 

''  Religious  spirits  have  always 
felt,  and  must  always  feel,  that  the 
permanent  things  are  not  tlie  things 
that  pertain  to  controversy,  to 
protest,  or  even  to  the  anxious 
search  for  demonstrable  truth. 
The  enduring  things  are  those  that 
relate  to  simple-hearted  joy  in  Gk)d, 
and  to  the  calm  confidences  of  the 
soul.  The  restless  douds  are  evan- 
escent ;  it  is  the  tranquil  blue  that 
remains.  The  mists  of  earth  fleet 
by,  or  die  away  ;  it  is  the  gradoas 
sunshine  that  abides.  Battle-fields 
are  for  a  day;  but  the  quiet 
meadow-lands  lie  ever  open  to  the 
dews  and  beams  of  heaven." 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
a  man  of  merely  imitative  fiumltj 
to  show  the  least  originality.  Con> 
versely — if  originality  be  shown, 
the  work  is  not  merely  imitative, 
but  the  result  of  genuine  feeling 
and  vision.  The  following  extracts 
on  the  subject  of  sunshine  tell  their 
own  tale  in  this  respect : 

"  If  that  wonder  came  only  once 
in  a  century,  or  once  in  the  average 
life-time  of  a  man,  what  anxious 
preparations  would  be  made  to 
witness  it,  —  to  have  observer 
armed  at  all  points,  so  that  nothing 
should  be  missed  of  the  amaiing 
effects  produced  by  the  flood  of  gloiy 
on  mountain,  meadow,  crag,  andseft ! 
Then,  when  the  goi^eous  day  was 
over,  and  the  veil  was  drawn  for 
anolJier  age,  what  volumes  would 
be  written,  what  views  would  be 
produced,  what  learned  discussions 
would  be  taken,  and  what  stories 
would  be  told  to  new  listeners,  as 
they  grew  up,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  next  display ! 

"  The  mightiest  mechanical  forces 
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Vnown  to  us  ore  puny,  and  bear 
scarcely  any  appreciable  relation  to 
the  tremendoua  force  received  from 
the  sun  daring  one  day  of  sun- 
shine." 

''Note  ag&in  concerning  sun- 
shine, that  ii  never  ceases  to  eaast. 
And  yet  nothing  seems  so  fickle  as 
sunshine.  It  comes  tardily,  it  deals 
treacherously,  it  departs  hurriedly, 
it  disappoints  continually." 

''  Yet  nothing  is  soconstantas  the 
sunshine.  It  is  just  the  one  thing 
that  nerer  changes.  The  change  is 
all  in  ourselves.  On  the  darkest 
midnight,  when  no  man  can  see 
his  way,  the  sunshine  is  still  pour- 
ing its  glory  upon  the  earth  ;  but 
our  portion  of  it  has  turned  itself 
away.  On  the  other  side,  while  we 
shudder  at  the  frightful  gloom, 
children  are  laughing  at  their  play, 
the  reapers  are  busy  with  the  com, 
and  the  glory  of  forest,  sea,  and 
meadow  replies  to  the  glory  of  the 
sky.  And  on  dull  November  days, 
when,  at  mid-day,  only  a  few  thin 
gleams  find  their  way  to  us,  the 
^ult  is  all  our  own.  The  fogs  are 
earth-born,  and  come  between  us 
and  the  simshine.  If  you  could 
mount  up  beyond  the  tlun  veil  of 
mist  that  folds  us  in  on  those 
dreary  days,  you  would  find  the 
faithful  sunshine  there,  brilliant 
and  beautiful  as  ever,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  right  conditions, 
the  open  door,  that  it  may  enter 
m. 

With  regard  to  science,  every 
im^.n  who  thinks  must  have  felt 
something  like  Mr.  Page  Hopps 
expresses  himself : 

**  The  chemical  analysis  of  tears 
will  not  prevent  crying,  or  cure  the 
heart-ache,  neither  will  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  man  touch  the 
mystery  of  life  or  the  need  of 
God." 

The  following  passage,  too,  among 
many  others,  is  worthy  of  study : 

''Day  by  day,  in  business,  in 
politics,    in    social    life,  and    in 


religion,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  be  one's  self — more 
and  more  difficult  to  be  calm,  and 
self-possessed,  and  self-reliant,  and 
free.  More  and  more,  on  every 
hand,  the  morbid  craving  for  ex- 
citement grows,  and,  one  by  one, 
individual  minds  and  lives  are  lost 
in  the  monstrous  whirl.  In  social 
life  the  rage  for  expenditure,  for 
costly  living,  has,  to  a  very  grave 
extent,  seriously  affected  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  world.  In 
business,  feverish  competition,  and 
ambition  as  feverish,  nave  led  to 
the  positive  creation  of  a  new  and 
portentous  system  of  speculation, 
which  threatens  eveirwhere  to  be  the 
death  of  both  old-fashioned  industry 
and  old-fashioned  honour.  In  poli- 
tics, the  same  spirit  prevails,  and  the 
same  effects  are  following.  In  re- 
ligion, the  manipulation  of  mighty 
masses  by  revivalists,  and  the  rage 
for  mere  sensationalism  on  the 
most  sacred  subjects,  strongly  illus- 
trate the  imhealthy  and  hectic  con- 
dition of  the  age.  Sober  reflection, 
strong  thought,  private  judgment, 
calm  faith,  brave,  patient  trust  in 
God,  where  do  we  find  thesie  pre- 
vailing? They  exist  here  and  there  ; 
but  they  nowhere  prevail.  Every- 
where it  is  the  same ;  self-possession 
and  simplicity  and  real  thought 
giving  way  before  the  rush  of 
masses  swayed  and  pushed  on  by 
the  demand  of  the  hour." 

For  the  remedy,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  book  itself. 


The  Antiquary;  a  Magazine  de- 
voted to  ike  Study  of  the  Past, 
Edited  by  Edwabd  WAiiFOBD, 
M. A.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Antiquarianism  has  rarely  been 
celebrated  in  strains  so  charming 
and  full  of  allurement,  as  are  found 
on  the  forefront  of  this  new  peri- 
odical. They  are  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  and  shall  speak  for  them- 
selves : — 
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PROLOGUE. 

The  dajTB  deoay  as  flower  of  grrass, 

The  yean  as  silent  waters  flow  ; 
All  things  that  are  depart,  alas ! 

As  leayee  the  winnowing  breezes  strow ; 
And  stiU  while  yet,  fall-orbed  and  slow, 

New  sons  the  old  horizon  climb, 
Old  Time  mnst  reap,  as  others  sow  : 

We  are  the  gleaners  after  Time ! 

We  gamer  all  the  things  that  pass. 

We  harbour  aH  the  winds  may  blow  ; 
As  misers  we  np-store,  amass 

All  gifts  the  hnnying  Fates  bestow  ; 
Old  chroniQles  of  feast  and  show. 

Old  waifs  of  by-gone  rone  and  rhyme. 
Old  jests  that  made  old  banquets  glow  :— 

We  are  the  gleaners  after  Time! 

We  hoard  old  love  of  lad  and  lass. 

Old  flowers  that  in  old  gardens  grow, 
Old  records  writ  on  tomb  and  brass, 

Old  spoils  of  arrow-head  and  bow, 
Old  wrecks  of  old  worlds*  overthrow, 

Old  relics  of  Earth's  primal  slime, 
All  drift  that  wanders  to  and  fro : — 

We  are  the  gleaners  after  Time ! 


Entot. 

Friends,  that  we  know  not  and  we  know ! 

We  pray  you  by  this  Chrisimae  dnme 
Help  us  to  saye  tiie  things  that  go  : 

We  are  the  gleaners  after  Time. 

It  seems  hard  to  criticise  so 
pathetic  a  picture,  and  the  onlj  line 
that  does  not  shine  with  perfect 
deamess,  to  our  vision  at  least,  is 
the  penultimate  one  of  the  first 
stanza. 

That  those  interested  in  anti- 
quarian topics  are  understood  to  be 
a  class  of  somewhat  sBsthetic  taste 
we  should  judge  from  the  typo- 
graphic style  and  the  paper  of  the 
Aniiquary,  which  are  so  good  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
sold  at  a  shilling,  freighted  as  it  is 
over  and  above  its  material  bulk 
with  the  results  of  much  pains- 
taking labour  on  the  part  of  a  well- 
skilled  crew. 
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Ik  a  weU-ordered  library  there  is 
a  certain  shelf  which  is  a  post  of 
honour.  It  contains  Tolmnes  which 
are  of  imperishable  interest.  It 
affords  materials  for  the  analysis  of 
human  nature,  as  that  nature  is 
affected  bj  the  sore  trials  that  beset 
illustrious  birth  and  exalted  posi- 
tion. It  gires  information  with- 
out which  a  man  can  neither  be  a 
philosopher,  a  historian,  or  a  states- 
man, in  the  best  sense  of  the 
words.  On  this  shelf  stand  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint  Simon, 
the  Letters  of  Madame  de  Seyign^, 
the  Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Beside  these 
standard  works  of  European  fame 
room  must  now  be  made  for  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  R^musat. 

We  write  under  the  great  disad- 
Tantage  of  not  haying  read  the 
original  memoirs.  But  the  trans- 
lation, by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and 
Mr.  John  Lillie,  is  like  a  painting 
8o  finished  iiiBi  the  trace  of  the 
motion  of  the  brush  is  nowhere 
visible.  As  published  by  Messrs. 
Low,  the  memoirs  might  have  been 
written  by  an  English  author — ^an 
Englishman  of  literary  power,  we 


were  about  to  say,  were  it  not  that 
the  fine  touch,  and  the  delicacy  of 
appreciation  of  character,  are  such 
as  are  rarely  found  displayed  by 
one  of  the  stronger  and  ruder  sex. 
Persons  who  are  loud  in  their 
opinions  as  to  woman's  rights  and 
woman's  powers  would  do  Well  to 
study  wherein  the  highest  success 
has  been  attained  by  the  most 
celebrated  women.  In  the  pursuit 
of  science  they  Will  find  only  a 
reflected,  though  a  very  luminous, 
ray  emitted  by  even  such  a  writer 
as  Mrs.  SomerriLle.  But  for  per- 
ception and  delineation  of  the  very 
elements  of  character,  it  will  be  hard 
to  name  many  male  writers  who 
deserve  to  be  ranked  with  Mme.  de 
R^musat. 

Not  that  we  would  hold  up  the 
memoirs  'as  a  ^ultless,  or  an 
altogether  reliable,  work.  It  is  on 
the  central  figure,  on  which  the 
attention  of  tiie  writer  was  for 
thirteen  years  so  unavoidably  bent, 
that  the  chief  light  is  thrown.  The 
inferior  figures,  the  background  to 
the  great  dramatic  hero,  are  per- 
haps subject  to  the  same  kind  of 
aberration  in  their  definition  that 
attends    on    the    action   of   the 


«• 


M«raoin  ol  MadAme  de  B^mnsat,  1802-1808."     Pnblisbed  by  her  gntndflon, 
X.  Paul  de  B^mumt  (Translfttion).    London  t  Sampson  Low  and  Go.     1880. 
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camera  itself.  In  one  case  in  par- 
ticular, a  pure-minded  and  delicate 
writer,  judging  of  an  early  play- 
mate by  hersea,  has  giren  a  por- 
trait of  a  charming  and  unfortunate 
woman,  which  even  M.  Paul  de 
B^musat  is  obliged  thus  to  qualify 
in  a  note :  "  There  are  few  things 
in  these  memoirs  which  wiU  be 
read  with  greater  surprise  than  the 

Skges  relating  to  Queen  Hortense. 
y  grandmother  lived  and  died 
in  the  conviction  that  in  speaking 
thus  she  was  strictly  adhering  to 
the  truth.  The  contrary  opinion 
has,  however,  prevailed,  and  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 
her  son.  Napoleon  III.,  who  ren- 
dered marked  honour  to  the  Due  de 
Morny.  Very  likely  that,  as  often 
happena,  everything  was  true  in  its 
turn; — ^in  youth,  innocence  and 
sorrow ;  afterwards  consolation." 

Again  we  should  be  disposed  to 
pause  for  some  confirmation  of 
the  estimate  formed  of  Eugene  de 
Beauhamais,  who  appears  in  the 
memoirs  as  the  very  genius  of  fault- 
less mediocrity.  If  the  little  sketch 
be  a  true  one,  not  a  mere  silhouette 
of  a  favourable  aspect  of  the  man, 
his  pube  must  have  beaten  even 
more  slowly  than  that  of  his  for- 
midable stepfather. 

But,  regarded  as  a  work  of  art, 
the  conception  of  the  central  figure 
is  rather  enhanced,  than  otherwise, 
by  the  comparative  carelessness  of 
touch  with  which  the  subsidiary 
personages  are  delineated.  A  de- 
scendant of  a  good  family  of 
ancienne  noblesse  de  la  robe,  Claire 
Elizabeth  Jeanne  Gravier  de  Yer- 
gennes  was  bom  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1780.  Her  father  fell  on 
the  revolutionary  scaffold  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1794,  three  days  before 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  His  death 
left  his  imhappy  wife  and  her  two 
daughters  unprotected.  Madame 
de  Vergennes  retired  to  Saint 
Gratien,  in  the  valley  of  Mont- 
morency; where,  in  1796,  at  the 


early  age  of  sixteen,  Claire  manned 
Augustin  Laurent  de  B^muaat, 
born  in  Provence  in  1762.  While 
living  in  a  modest  countiy  house  at 
Saint  Gratien,  M.  and  Mme.  de 
B^musat  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Mme.  de  Beauhamais,  who,  in  1796, 
became  the  wife  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  As  the  latter  ad- 
vanced in  his  career,  Josephine, 
who  was  the  good  genius  of  her 
husband,  became  fully  aware  of 
the  great  importance  of  attaching 
to  ms  circle  any  members  of  tJie 
old  noblesse.  In  1802,  when 
Bonaparte  was  First  Consul,  the 
one  desire  of  France  was  for  peace 
and  for  order.  The  very  name  of 
liberty  had  become  odious,  for  it 
was  another  word  for  the  regime  of 
the  guillotine.  ''To  profit  by  the 
repose  that  Bonaparte  had  given 
to  France,  and  to  rely  on  the  hopes 
that  he  had  inspired,  was,  no 
doubt,"  says  Mme  de  B^usat,  *'  to 
deceive  ourselves ;  but  we  did  so  in 
common  with  almost  all  France, 
and,  when  he  became  Consul,  people 
breathed  freely.  At  fijrst  he  won 
public  confidence;  when,  after- 
wards, causes  of  disquiet  arose, 
the  country  was  already  committed 
to  him.  At  last  he  frightened  all 
those  who  had  believed  in  him,  and 
led  honest  citizens  to  desire  his 
fall,  even  at  the  risk  of  loss  to  our- 
selves. This  is  the  history  of 
M.  de  B^musat  and  myself ;  there 
is  nothing  humiliating  in  it.  We, 
too,  were  relieved  and  confident 
when  the  country  had  breathing 
space,  and,  afterwards,  we  desired 
its  deliverance  above  all  other 
things."  These  simple  words  are 
offered,  not  as  an  excuse,  but  as  an 
explanation,  of  what  led  respectable 
persons,  who  had  a  right  to  use 
the  de  to  their  names,  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  person  of  Bona- 
parte. In  1802,  when  twenty-two 
years  old,  shortly  after  the  nomi- 
nation of  her  husband  to  the  post 
of  Plrefect  of  the  Palace,  Mme.  de 
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I^xnusat    became    lady-in-waiting 
to  Mme.  Bonaparte. 

If  was  thus  that  Bonaparte 
unconscioiisly  gave  occasion  for 
the  presentation  to  history  of  a 
sketch  of  his  inner  life,  for  which 
'we  shall  in  vain  seek  a  parallel  else- 
where. Sketches  there  are,  of 
course,  many,  as  well  as  full-drawn 
and  elaborate  portraits.  Nor  has 
anyone  laboured  so  persistently, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  so  menda- 
ciously, at  this  task  of  portraiture 
as  did  Bonaparte  himself ;  whether 
the  medium  of  enression  were  a 
bulletin  from  head-quarters,  or  a 
reminiscence  from  St.  Helena.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  Bona- 
parte could  not  understand.  It  is 
something  which  none  of  the  loud 
preachers  of  equality  and  the  rights 
of  man  can  ever  understand.  It 
has  been  very  gracefully  indicated 
by  an  English  writer,  in  one  of  her 
latest  novels,  which  is  as  yet  only  in 
serial  form  (**  He  who  will  not 
when  he  may,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant). 
It  is  the  impossibility  of  the  pro- 
duction, £rom  any  but  its  own  soil 
and  under  its  own  conditions,  of 
the  highest  outcome  of  civilisa- 
tion— the  well-bom  and  well-bred 
gentlewoman.  To  understand  what 
such  a  character  is,  is  also  to  be 
aware  of  the  perpetual  jar  which 
must  ensue  from  its  juxtaposition 
with  even  the  most  brilliant  and 
triumphant  of  parvenues. 

We  have  referred  to  the  touch 
of  Mme.  de  Bemusat  as  no  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  Mme.  de 
Sevign^.  But  the  pages  of  the 
former  are  not  the  embodiment  in 
amber  of  the  infinitely  little. 
They  are  photographs  of  the 
material  of  historv.  There  is  all  the 
intuitive  perception  of  character, 
which  gives  the  great  charm  to  the 
Memoirs  of  St.  Simon,  without  his 
bitterness  or  his  prejudices.  There 
is  as  honest  a  self -analysis  as  is 
that  of  La  Grande  Demoiselle ;  but 
it  is  the  aoalysiB  of  the  mind  of  a 


delicate  woman,  a  true  and  loving 
wife,  a  faithful  friend,  as  well  as  a 
woman  of  rare  gifts  and  intelli- 
gence ;  not  that  of  a  woman  con- 
verted by  the  force  of  her  educa- 
tion and  surroundings  into  an 
incarnation  of  selfish  and  almost 
unconscious  pride.  There  is  as 
valuable  an  insight  afforded  into 
the  little  nothings  which  form  such 
powerful  forces  in  politics  as  can  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  De  Betz. 
But  when  Mme.  de  Bemusat  tells 
us  that  she  speaks  what  she  knows 
we  believe  her;  when  De  Eetz 
tells  us  the  same,  we  only  know  that 
he  wishes  us  to  believe  Mm.  This  is 
high  praise;  but  as  far  as  the 
first  volume  of  the  memoirs  go — 
all  that  we  have  yet  seen — it  is 
nothing  but  literary  justice. 

An  interesting  example  of  the 
reliability  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mme. 
de  Bemusat  is  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  the  marriage  of  Bonaparte 
and  Josephine.  Some  years  ago,  in 
Italy,  a  priest  of  a  certain  considera- 
tion in  the  Boman  Church  told  the 
writer  of  these  lines  what  at  the 
time,  he  said,  was  known  to  few. 
It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance, from  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view;  because  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Bome 
that  marriage  is  indissoluble,  and 
divorce  impossible.  Of  course, 
the  question  will  always  arise, 
**  was  the  marriage  canonical  and 
therefore  real  ?  "  If  it  was  other- 
wise, a  declaration  of  nullity  is 
competent  to  the  spiritual  power, 
and  this,  it  was  said,  was  what 
rendered  possible  the  marriage  of 
the  Archduchess  Maiie  Louise. 
Napoleon  protested,  was  the  story, 
that  his  ecclesiastical  marriage 
with  Josephine  had  been  accom- 
plished against  his  own  wish,  and 
hj  force  majeure  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  and  on  that  ground  made 
good  his  subsequent  objection  to 
the  validity  of  the  ceremony. 

The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metter- 
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nich,  published  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  Mme.  de  Bemusat, 
contradict  this  aooount.  The 
Prince  gives  his  authority  for  the 
statement,  incredible  as  it  maj 
seem,  that  no  religious  marriage 
ceremony  actually  took  place 
between  Bonaparte  and  Josephine ; 
but  that  the  assent  of  the  Pope  to 
take  part  in  the  coronation,  which 
he  had  refused  to  do  until  satisfied 
on  that  point,  was' obtained  by  a 
false  assurance  being  given  to  the 
Pontiff,  by  three  prelates,  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  marriage  had 
taken  place. 

But  the  account  of  Mme.  de 
B^musat,  which  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  that  of  the  Italian 
Canon,  bears  the  stamp  of  unques- 
tionable exactitude.  Two  days 
before  the  coronation,  M.  de 
B^musat,  who  had  to  submit  to 
Josephine  the  superb  diadem 
which  had  just  been  made  for  her, 
'*  found  her  in  a  state  of  delight 
and  satisfaction,  which  she  could 
hardly  conceal  ^m  public  notice. 
Presently,  she  took  my  husband 
aside,  and  confided  to  him  that, 
on  the  morning  of  that  same  day, 
an  altar  had  been  erected  in  the 
Emperor's  cabinet,  and  that  Car- 
dinal Fesch  had  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  between  herself 
and  Bonaparte  in  the  presence  of 
two  aides-de-camp.  After  the  cere- 
mony, she  had  procured  a  written 
certificate  of  the  marriage  from  the 
Cardinal.  She  carefully  preserved 
this  document,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  Emperor's  efforts  to 
obtain  it  from  her,  she  never  could 
be  induced  to  part  with  it." 

The  account  is  thus  given  at  first 
hand.  It  accords  in  every  point 
with  that  to  which  we  before  re- 
ferred. But  what  is  more,  it  fur- 
nishes a  missing  link  in  the  latter. 
The  Boman  story  was,  that  when 
the  preparations  for  the  coronation 
were  advanced,  the  Pope  suddenly 
discovered  that  Bonaparte  had  not 


been  oanonioally  married.  He  sent 
to  ask  for  an  interview  at  onee — 
offered  himself  to  marry  ttem 
then  and  there ;  but  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  be 
present  at  the  coronation  without 
the  marriage  being  firat  perf onned. 
On  this,  after  a  violent  scene, 
Bonaparte  sent  for  Cardinal  Feedt, 
who  performed  liie  ceremony. 

The  point  raised  is — who  told 
the  Pope?  This  Mme.  de  Btensat 
tells  us.  It  was  Josephina  On 
Bonaparte  telling  his  wife  thai  tim 
Pope  was  about  to  arrive  in  Pbxis, 
and  that  he  would  crown  then 
both,  "  the  Empress  confided  to 
me  the  ardent  desire  she  had  Icmg 
felt  to  have  her  marriage,  whidi 
had  been  civillv  contracted,  con- 
finned  by  a  religioas  ceremoiiy.'* 
Bonaparte  had,  on  this  point,  **  re- 
jected his  wife's  pleading,  firmly 
but  mildly.  She  therefore  deter- 
mined to  await  the  arrival  of  tbe 
Pope,  being  persuaded,  very  reason- 
ably, that  his  Holiness  would  es- 
pouse her  cause  on  such  a  point  as 
this."  It  is  thus  tolerably  certain 
that  the  imputation  brought  br 
Prince  Mettemich  against  the  pre- 
lates is  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible,  without  ex- 
tended quotations,  to  do  justice  to 
the  admirable  picture  of  Boni^wrte 
given  by  Mme.  de  B^muaat  As 
to  a  doubt  about  his  patemitf, 
which  might  throw  some  light  on 
the  extraordinary  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brothers,  tiie 
'book  should  be  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  have  to  be  borne  in  misd  the 
extraordinary  beaulj  of  his  sisters, 
and  the  close  resemblance  to  his 
features  borne  by  the  present 
Napoleon  Jerome.  The  educatian 
of  the  family  had  been  mudi  neg- 
lected, when,  in  1790,  Mme.  Bona- 
parte, then  a  rich  widow,  retired 
from  Corsica  to  Marseilles  with 
her  family- — ^Napoleon  being  th€9i 
at  the  MUitary  School  at  Brienne. 
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The  morality  of  the  daughter,  is 
<le8cribed  as  anjthmg  but  strict ; 
and  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have 
retained  a  permanent  dislike  to 
Provence,  which  serioosly  affected 
the  interests  of  the  country,  from 
&  knowledge  of  the  low  estimation 
in  which  his  family  were  held  at 
JSiCarseilles. 

In  the  days  of  the  Empire,  Mme. 
IBonaparte,  or  as  she  was  called 
Mme.  M^,  neither  had  nor  desired 
any  influence.     She  was  a  woman 
of  Tery  ordinary  intelligence.    She 
lived  a  retired  life,  amassing  as 
rnudi    money    as    possible,     and 
meddled  in  no  public  matters.    The 
selfish  and  obstinate  incapacity  of 
J^oseph,   the    no    less    thorough 
adfishness     of     the     able     and 
profligate  Luden,  the  low  melan- 
choly of  the  egotistical  and  sus- 
picious  Louis,  the    servility  and 
nonentity  of  Jerome,  are  indicated 
by   slight    but  masterly  touches, 
And    the    mutual     hatred     and 
thorough  vulgarity  of  the  whole 
Bonaparte  family  are,  as    if  un- 
consciouslv,  exposed  in  a  manner 
that  Moliere  might  have  envied, 
especiaDy  on  three  occasions.    One 
of  these  was  an  undignified  squabble 
at   a  dinner  party  at   Marlefon- 
taine,ihe  residence  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, as  to  precedence  between 
Mme.  Mbe  and  Josephine.     The 
second  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation.    The  sisters  of  Bona- 
parte had   been    detailed,   sorely 
against  their  will,  to  bear  the  train 
of  the  Empress  during  the  solem- 
nity.    ''When  she  had  to  walk 
from  the  altar  to  the  throne  there 
was  a  slight  altercation  with  her 
sisters-in-hbw,    who    carried     the 
mantle  with  such  ill  grace,  that  I 
obserred  at  one  moment  the  new- 
nuide  Empress  could  not  advance 
a  step.     The  Emperor  perceived 
this,  and  spoke  a  few  sharp,  short 
words  to  his  sisters  which  speedily 
brought  them  to  reason."    On  an- 
ther day,  "after  a  family  dinner, 


a  violent  quarrel  took  place.  I  was 
not  present,  but  we  could  hear 
something  of  it  through  the  wall 
which  divided  the  Empress's 
boudoir  from  our  salon.  The 
cause  was  the  attribution  of  the  title 
of  Princess  to  the  wives  of  Bona- 
parte's brothers,  but  not  to  his 
sisters.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  uttered  the  memorable  re- 
mark, '  Beally,  Mesdames,  to  hear 
your  pretensions,  one  would  think 
we  held  the  crown  from  our  father, 
the  late  King ! '" 

Of  Josephine,  Mme.  de  B(^mu- 
sat  speaks  with  more  affection  than 
respect.  "  She  was  not  a  person  of 
remarkable  intellect.  A  Creole 
and  frivolous,  her  education  had 
been  a  good  deal  neglected,  but 
she  was  aware  of  her  deficiencies, 
and  never  made  blunders  in  con- 
versation. She  possessed  true 
natural  tact;  she  readily  found 
pleasant  things  to  say ;  her  memory 
was  good — a  useful  quality  for 
those  in  high  position.  Without 
being  precisely  pretty,  she  pos- 
sessed many  personal  charms.  Her 
features  were  delicate,  her  expres- 
sion was  sweet;  her  mouth  was 
very  small,  and  concealed  her  bad 
teeth;  her  complexion  was  rather 
dark,  but,  with  the  help  of  skilfully 
applied  red  and  white,  she  remedied 
that  defect ;  her  figure  was  perfect, 
her  limbs  were  flexible  and  deli- 
cate; her  movements  were  easy 
and  elegant.  La  Fontaine's  line 
could  never  have  been  more  fitly 
applied  than  to  her — 

Et  la  grace,  plus  belle  encore  qne  la 

She  dressed  with  perfect  taste,  en- 
hancing the  beauty  of  what  she 
wore;  and  with  these  advantages 
and  Ihe  constant  care  she  bestowed 
upon  her  attire,  she  contrived  to 
avoid  eclipse  by  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  many  of  the  women  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded." 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  pause 
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in  extracting  the  finelj-drawn  cha- 
racter of  Josephine — ^the  account 
of  her  influence  over  Napoleon,  and 
of  the  evil  effect  of  his  influence  in 
retsom.  He  inspired  her  with  con- 
tempt for  society,  with  a  large  share 
of  lus  own  characteristic  suspicion, 
and  he  taught  her  the  art  of  lying, 
which  they  both  practised  witii 
skill  and  effect" 

The  constant  envj,  hatred,  and 
malice  eyinced  by  the  Bonaparte 
family  to  Josephine  and  her  chil- 
dren is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
bits  of  local  colour  that  are  brought 
out  by  this  painter  with  the  pen. 
Especoally  interesting  is  it  to  com- 
pare the  brutality  shown  at  times 
by  Bonaparte  to  his  wife,  with  the 
deference,  amounting  aJmost  to 
awe,  which  he  afterwards  paid  to 
Marie  Louise ;  if,  at  least,  we  may 
trust  in  this  respect  the  statements 
of  M.  de  Mettemich. 

To  the  portrait  of  Bonaparte 
himself  the  finishing  touch  is  put 
by  his  own  hand.  But  we  have  to 
regret  that  the  authority  for  this 
touch  is  only  that  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand. And  we  should  like  to  know 
what,  if  the  conyersation  cited 
realfy  occurred,  was  the  word  trans- 
lated "  base."  "  In  reality,"  Bona- 
parte is  represented  as  saying, 
'^  there  is  nothing  really  noble  or 
base  in  this  world.  I  have  in  my 
character  all  that  can  contribute  to 
secure  my  power,  and  to  deceive 
those  who  think  they  know  me. 
Frankly,  I  am  base,  essentially 
base.  I  give  you  my  word  that 
I  should  feel  no  repugnance  to 
commit  what  would  be  called  by 
the  world  a  dishonourable  action. 
My  secret  tendencies,  which,  after 
all,  are  those  of  nature,  apart  from 
certain  affectations  of  virtues 
which  I  have  to  assume,  ffive  me 
infinite  resources  with  which  to 
baffle  eveiT  one.  Therefore  all  I 
have  to  do  now  is  to  consider 
whether  your  advice  agrees  with 
my  present  policy,  and  to  try  to 


find  out  besides,"  added  be  with  a 
Satanic  smile,  ^'vdiether  jou  have 
not  some  private  interest  in  umng 
me  to  take  this  step."  The  Sdsi 
reason  for  believing  that  Tallej- 
rand  did  not  invent  all  this  is,  that 
the  cynicism  displayed  is  so  mudi 
coarser  than  his  own. 

There  is  hardly  a  line  of  the  pic- 
ture of  Bonaparte  which    can  be 
left  out  without  loss.     In  the  inte- 
rest   of  literature    we   must  de- 
cline to  give  a  sketch  of   a  por- 
trait so  finely  drawn,  one  in  which 
the  touches  of  feminine  malice — in 
the  French  sense  of  her  ward- 
are  at  once  so  keen  and  so  inimi- 
table.     Tet  the  picture    is  such 
as  befits  the  history  of  the  writer. 
It  is  the  work  of  an  artist  who 
saw  too  closely  to  admire,  much  and 
long  as  she  strove  to  do  so.    In 
the  same  way  that  the  portraiture 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  threw  an 
air  of  nobility  over  his  sitters,  that 
of   Mme.   de  Bdmusat  throws  an 
atmosphere  of  truth  around  her 
slightest  remarks.     It  is  not  her 
faidt  if  we  recoil  from  the  infinite 
want  of  nobility  of  soul,  of  decency 
of  manner,  of  loftiness  of  concep- 
tion, even  of  true  self-reliance  where 
dignity  was  required,  of  her  subject;, 
at  the  same  time  that  she   does 
justice  to  the  grandeur  of  the  in- 
tellect of  what  Talleyrand  justly 
calls  "  this  devil  of  a  man !" 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  leeson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  book 
is  one  that  must  be  read  between 
the  lines.  Bonaparte  could  never 
get  over  the  uneasy  sense  that  he 
was  Sk  parvenu.  His  long  orations, 
his  private  crimes,  his  public  splen- 
dour, his  sanguinary  wars,  all 
spring  mainly  &om  that  one  un- 
easy sense.  It  mi^  have  been  the 
case,  two  thousand  years  ago,  that 
the  frugal  disinterestedness  of 
Cincinnatus  was  displayed,  and  was 
admired.  But  in  a  society  which 
has  grown  old  in  dvilisation,  the 
effort  to  produce  equality,  as  it  ia 
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fatiley  is  always  most  disastrous. 
'^  Mj  &inilj  dates,"  said  Bona- 
parte once,  ''from  the  18th 
Bniznaire."  It  would  hare  been 
well  for  Europe  if  he  could  have 
been  content  that  such  should  be 
the  case.  In  the  whole  story  of 
the  Great  BcYolution,  as  well  as  in 
many  more  recent  portions  of  his- 
tory, the  enyious  preoption  of  the 
fact  that  a  long  hne  of  illustrious 
ancestors  is  the  one  possession  that 
no  violence  can  grasp  has  embittered 
the  demagogue.  It  has  raised  the 
guillotine.  As  it  led  to  Waterloo, 
so  did  it  lead  to  Sedan.  Eren  in 
England,  where,  owing  to  our  civil 
wars,  and  the  almost  total  extinc- 
tion of  our  old  noblesse^  the  feeling 
is  less  powerful  than  it  was  in 
France  (particularly  as  pride  in 
long  hourgeoi»  descent  is  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  England),  the 
motive  is  most  powerful  when  most 
loudly  disclaimed.  It  prevented 
Peel,  despite  his  high  qualities  and 
the  pubUc  respect  which  he  enjoyed, 
from  ever  feeling  at  his  ease.  It 
inspired  the  &antic  pettdance 
which  strained  the  Boyal  Preroga- 
tive by  the  production  of  a  warrant 
for  a  sudden  change  in  the  army. 
It  gives  venom  to  the  loud-voiced 
advocate  of  peace  at  any  price. 
For  men  like  these  feel  that,  rise 
how  and  when  they  can,  there  is  a 
line  they  can  never  pass.  This 
line  can  only  be^  obliterated 
by  the  abolition  of  the  class  above 
it.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  cry 
for  equalitv  and  fratemitv.  Napo- 
leon himself  saw  this,  ana  said  with 
truth  that  the  French  cared  nothing 
for  liberty. 

It  is  an  unfailing  lesson  of  his- 
tory that  the  stabihty  of  a  State  de- 
pends on  the  maintenance  of  the 
hereditary  principle.  When  the 
stabihty  is  too  rigid,  that  mainte- 
nance takes  the  form  of  caste.  A 
long  period  of  imchanging  condi- 
tion may  co-exist  with  caste ;  but 
progress  is  out  of  the  question ;  and, 


in  course  of  time,  the  natural  mul- 
tiplication of  the  people  produces 
unavoidable  collisions.  But  we  have 
no  instance  of  pennanent  Uberty 
apart  from  hereditary  institutions. 
In  those  States  where,  as  in  Egypt 
under  the  Second  Empire,  and  m 
England  to-day,  low  birth  is  not  a 
vit^  impediment  to  the  rise  of  men 
of  genius,  where  the  Bar,  the  Church, 
and  the  Army  form  ladders  to  the 
peerage,  we  have  (theoretically)  a 
sufficient  balance.  But,  while  the 
remembrance  of  what  the  nine- 
teenth century  owes  to  Watt  and  to 
Stephenson  may  be  appealed  to 
against  any  over-rigid  adherence 
to  ancient  lines  of  demarcation,  it  is 
indisputable  that  it  is  contrary  to 
any  sound  political  principles  to 
encourage  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  to  endeavour  to 
take  the  place  of  those  above  them. 
This  is  capable  of  demonstration. 
Those  of  us  who  can  trace  back,  for 
four,  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  cen- 
turies, the  memory  of  the  successive 
education  of  their  forefathers  in  the 
art  of  government,  or  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  brain,  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage, in  some  respects,  when 
compared  with  those  hardy  sons 
of  toil  whose  progenitors  have 
chiefly  been  occupied  in  manual 
labour.  The  power  of  resistance 
of  the  latter  is  greater,  their  hardi- 
hood greater,  their  abiUty  to  pinch 
and  pare  till  their  sayings  have  laid 
the  basis  of  independence  is 
greater,  the  power  of  push,  of  self- 
assertion,  and  the  want  of  all  in- 
convenient check  by  the  operation 
of  modesty  or  taste,  is  greater.  If 
the  State  try  to  encourage  a  circula- 
tion of  dass,  by  calling  up  the  sons 
of  the  men  of  toil  to  the  seats  of 
her  sons  of  the  men  of  thought, 
the  encouragement  will  either  be 
efficient  or  not.  If  not,  it  will  tend 
to  displace  the  superior  by  the  in- 
ferior workman — workman  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  This 
will  be  a  great  loss  of  power.    If 
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it  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
out  of  the  rude  material  the  best 
workman  is  made,  what  is  to 
become  of  her  displaced  upper 
class?  For  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  the  labourer  we 
are  pauperising  the  children  of 
the  men  of  culture.  The  rude 
task  of  the  peasant,  rejoicing  in 
his  animal  sl^ength,  and  sleeping 
an  undisturbed  sleep,  cannot  be 
adequately  discharged  bj  the  sons 
of  Imightly  lines.  The  man  whose 
ancestors  haye  been  on  horseback 
since  the  Crusades  looks  as  ill-be- 
stowed with  a  spade  and  a  pick  in 
his  hands  as  the  man  trained  to  the 
use  of  these  does  on  horseback. 
Maintenance  of  hereditary  position 
as  a  rule,  fit  applicsition  of  edu- 
cation   to    station,    and    possible 


safety  TEJyes  for  the  upriBing 
of  genius  whereyer  genius  maj 
be  bom,  are  the  great  oondi- 
tions  of  permanent  national  wd- 
fare. 

The  graye  anxiety  with  which  H. 
de  B^musat,  and  those  few  patriotie 
Frenchmen  who  thought  more  of 
the  welfare  of  France  than  of  & 
ribbon  more  or  less  at  the  button- 
hole, began  to  regard  the  aetion  of 
the  self-inflicted  NemesiB  of  the 
Empire,  is  indicated  with  grert 
trutn  and  beauty  hj  the  writer  d 
the  memoirs.  We  hope  to  hhn 
the  opportunity  of  making  further 
acquaintance  with  the  woria  ci  this 
delicate  and  intellectual  obserrer. 
The  absence  of  a  portrait  of  Mme. 
de  B^usat  is  the  chief  defect  of 
this  &scinating  book. 
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"  Gk>oi>  morning/'  said  I,  "  comine 
smddenlj  on  the  Sector/'  good 
morning.  Yon  remember  what  I 
aaid  last  time  I  met  jon  P  I  was 
not  so  &r  out,  was  I  ?  " 

The  Sector  was  coming  out  of 
the  church  porch  just  as  I  came  to 
it;  he  was  followed  by  another 
clergyman,  a  spare  man,  with  a 
Terj  sharp-cut  and  well-defined 
face,  in  whom  I  recognised  an 
Oxford  professor.  "No,  indeed, 
joa  were  not,"  said  the  Bector. 
^*  It  was  a  most  curious  coincidence. 
Some  people  would  have  called  it 
prophetic.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
it  eTer  since.  Tou  know  Professor 
Lewis  ?" 

"  I  have  that  pleasure,"  said  I, 
capping  the  Bon.  "What  is  it 
that  is  so  remarkable  ?"  asked  the 
latter. 

**Ton  remember  what  a  day  it 
was  on  last  Wednesday  ?"  remarked 
the  Bector. 

"Indeed,  I  do,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. "At  Oxford  we  were 
wrapped  in  one  thick  blanket  of 
fog,  and  in  London,  I  am  told, 
peojple  positively  could  not  find 
their  way  about.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  sixty-three  minutes  going 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Cannon- 
street." 

"  It  was  not  so  bad  as  that  here," 
said  the  Bector.  "  But  it  was  very 
l>ad  for  us.  I  could  not  distin- 
guish the  time  by  the  town  clock 
until  I  came  so  near  that  the  idea 
struck  me  to  step  the  distance.  I 
found  it  was  six^-six  yards." 


<« 


I  should  say  that  you  were 
sixty-six  times  better  off  than  the 
Londoners,"  said  the  Professor. 
"  But  was  this  what  you  said  was 
so  curious  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  other.  "  What 
I  referred  to  was  this.  I  met  our 
good  friend  here;  and  he  said, 
*  Shall  I  give  you  an  extract  from 
the  morning  papers  of  the  day 
after  to-morrow.'  'By  all  means,' 
said  I.  '  The  dense  fog,'  said  he, 
as  if  he  was  reading,  'which  has 
himg  over  London  for  the  last  ten 
days  showed  no  signs  of  alteration 
at  daybreak  on  the  6th ;  and  much 
apprehension  was  entertained  at 
the  idea  of  any  unusual  gathering 
of  persons  on  the  route  of  the 
procession.  Shortly  before  the 
time  when  the  final  arrangements 
were  completed,  however,  gleamer  of 
sunlight  pierced  the  gloom.  The 
fog  then  suddenly  lifted.  The  sun, 
which  had  been  invisible  in  London 
since  the  29th  of  the  preceding 
month,  shone  out  bright  and  clear, 
and  the  uniforms  of  the  household 
troops  and  the  trappings  of  the 
State  carriages  gleamed  in  the  ray. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more 
brilliant  than  this  scene,  or  more 
hearty  than  the  Queen's  reception. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
story  was,  that  the  weather  remained 
fine  until  the  return  of  Her 
Majesty  to  Buckingham  Palace ; 
immediately  after  which  the  sky 
clouded  over,  and  a  soft  but  per- 
sistent rain  closed  the  day.' " 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
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that  was  told  jou  on  Wednesdaj/' 
said  the  Professor. 

"  As  doselj  as  I  can  remember/' 
said  the  Sector,  "those  were  our 
friend's  very  words.  I  am  sure 
they  convey  the  sense  ol  what  he 
said.  I  remember  that  I  laughed 
a  good  deal  at  the  time,  because  I 
thought  the  forecast  so  extremely 
improbable;  and  I  thought  that 
the  style  of  the  penny-a-Uner  was 
BO  admii-ably  hit  off." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  think  your 
report  is  verbatMn^  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember.  What  do  you  say 
to  my  forecast  r*' 

"It  was  an  odd  coincidence," 
replied  the  Sector. 

"  Not  so  very  odd,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor.    "  Mr. had  the  law  of 

chances  in  his  favour." 

"  How  was  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"  In  our  climate,"  explained  the 
Professor,  "  we  have  a  certain 
average  of  weather.  For  instance, 
wet  days  average,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  about  180  in  the  year.  Of 
course  the  foggy  days  are  more 
rare,  but  they  have  their  average 
also.  Let  us  assume  this  average 
at  20.  Now,  we  must  have  had 
certainly  a  fortnight  of  fog.  Then 
the  chances  of  a  fine  day  were  185 
against  6,  or  81  to  1.  So  there 
were  31  to  1  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
diction." 

"  And  of  the  return  of  the  rain 
at  five  o'clock,"  said  I. 

"Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "I 
cannot  give  you  the  exact  chance  of 
that ;  but  you  know  at  this  time  of 
year  the  evenings  do  often  cloud 
over.  What  time  was  high  water 
at  London  Bridge  ?" 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  said  I. 

"  Nor  do  I  think  it  could  have 
much  mattered,"  said  the  Sector. 
"  We  are  thirty  miles  from  London 
here,  and  six  or  more  miles  from 
the  Thames.  But  I  remember 
going  out  in  the  garden  at  about 
half-past  twelve,  being  attracted 
by  the  sunshine  ;  and  I  noticed  how 


unusually  high  the  douda  were. 
*  It  must  be  fine  in  London,'  I 
said.  As  I  was  going  to  even- 
song  my  wife  said,  'Pray  take 
vour  umbrella.'  I  did  so  to  oblige 
ner;  and  when  we  came  out  of 
church  I  was  rewarded  for  my  con- 
sideration. There  was  quite  a 
drizzling  rain." 

"  YHuch  shows  the  wisdom  of  the 
proverb  about  umbrellas,"  said  the 
Professor. 

"  Then  you  do  not  see  anything 
remarkable  either  in  the  facts,  or  in 
the  prediction?"  asked  the  Sector. 

"  Not  in  any  way,"  replied  the 
Professor.  "  The  calculus  of 
chances  is  so  well  known  and  so 
simple,  that  for  any  one  who  cared 
to  take  the  pains  to  study  it  with 
that  view  nothing  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  set  up  for  a  prophet 
Such  things  are  mere  coin* 
cidences ;  and  we  can  generally 
calculate  the  mathematical  expecta- 
tion of  a  given  coincidence." 

"  What  is  a  coinddence  P "  I 
asked. 

"  It  is  the  fortuitous  occurrence, 
at  the  same  time,  of  events  that 
have  no  relation  to  one  another," 
replied  the  mathematician. 

"  So  that,  if  a  hen  has  been  sitting 
for  the  proper  time  on  a  dozen 
eggs,"  said  I,  "and  her  chickens 
all  come  out  on  the  same  day — ^that 
is  not  a  coincidence." 

"  In  one  sense  it  is,"  returned  the 
Professor.  "It  is  a  coincidence  in 
time.  But  here  we  have  cause  and 
effect.  The  same  cause,  the  warmth 
communicated  by  incubation,  acted 
alike,  or  nearly  so,  on  all  the  eggs. 
Thus  there  was  a  high  degree  of 
mathematical  expectation  that  the  j 
would  all  hatch  at  about  the  same 
time.  This  was  not  a  casual  coin- 
ddence." 

"  Then  I  must  distinguish  for  the 
future,"  said  I,  "between  coinci- 
dences and  casual  coinddences. 
How  am  I  to  know  which  is 
which  ?" 
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**  When  a  oommon  cause  tends  to 
produce  synchronous  effects,"  re- 
plied the  Professor,  ''the  coin- 
cidence is  not  casual." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  know  whether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  such  a  common 
cause?" 

"  That  must  depend  on  jour 
information,"  replied  the  Professor ; 
**  information  and  intelligence." 

''Then  whether  a  coincidence 
IB  to  be  called  casual  or  not,  de- 
pends on  mj  ignorance  or  other- 
wise, whether  there  is  a  common 
cause." 

"  Put  it  so  if  ^ou  like,"  said  the 
Professor ;  "  it  matters  Tery 
Kttle." 

"  But  I  am  asking  for  informa- 
tion," said  L  "I merely  want  to 
get  clear  ideas  on  the  subject.  Let 
me  ask  jou  now,  Bector.  You 
remember  the  very  bad  weather 
last  summer.  After  a  time  we  had 
the  prayer  for  fine  weather;  and 
within  a  day  or  two  we  had  fine 
weather.  Was  that  a  casual  coin- 
cidence?" 

"I  remember,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, rather  taking  the  words  out 
of  the  Bector's  mouth,  "when  I 
was  a  boy,  that  the  churchwardens 
asked  our  yicar  to  put  up  prayers 
in  a  veiy  bad  season.  Says  he,  '  I 
will  if  you  like,  but  its  all  d — d 
nonsense  till  the  wind  changes.'  " 

The  Bector  did  not  smue.  He 
looked  rather  severely,  and  said, 
"If  I  were  to  use  the  prayers  for 
fine  weather,  or  for  rain,  without 
any  belief  or  expectation  that  they 
would  have  any  effect,  I  should 
consider  myself  a  hypocrite." 

"  Then,'^  said  I,  "  you  would  not 
consider  the  coincidence  in  ques- 
tion casual  ?  " 

"I  certainly  should  not,"  said 
the  Bector.  "  But  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  regarded  the  question 
so  very  attentively." 

"  So  I  should  judge,"  remarked 
the  Ptof essor.  "  Tou  see  I  speak 
with  the  highest  respect  for  the 


fathers  of  our  Church  who  framed 
our  liturgy.  They  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  weather  was  supposed  to 
be  directly  regulated  by — ^in  fact, 
by  the  special  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence ;  and  for  persons 
who  are  still  in  that  state  of 
mind,  no  doubt  the  use  of  such 
formularies  is  a  comfort — and  so 
has  a  good  effect.  But  if  I 
know,  by  telegraph,  that  there  is 
a  depression  coming  across  the 
Atlantic,  due  on  our  coast  the  day 
after  to-morrow — can  I  suppose 
that  putting  up  a  prayer  in  a 
church  will  induce  an  interference 
with  a  law  of  nature?  Because 
that  is  what  your  question  in- 
volves." 

"  Is  it  certain  that  the  depression 
will  arrive  ?  "  asked  I. 

"Three  times  out  of  four  it 
does,"  said  the  Professor.  "  Some- 
times, indeed,  these  disturbances 
seem  to  wear  themselves  out  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  or  take  a 
northerly  direction,  and  we  hear 
no  more  of  them." 

"  But,  as  a  rule,  you  can  speak 
with  certitude  ?  " 

"As  a  rule,  yes,"  replied  the 
Professor.  "The  general  theory 
of  meteoric  action  is  very  fairly 
understood ;  we  are  collecting  more 
details  every  day.  Our  know- 
ledge is  already  of  great  practical 
value." 

"What  is  the  chief  point  to 
ascertain,"  I  asked,  "  in  order  to 
know  what  weather  to  expect  ?" 

"  Pressure,"  said  the  Don ;  "  ba- 
rometric pressure,  and  that  over  a& 
large  an  area  as  possible.  When 
we  know  the  differences  of  pres- 
sure, at  certain  points,  we  know 
what  we  call  the  gradients,  or  the 
rates  at  which  the  winds  are 
travelling  in  the  proper  direc- 
tions." 

"  The  barometer  rises  when  fine 
weather  is  coming,  does  it  not  ?"  I 
asked. 

"Tes,  the  barometer  rises  be- 
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cause  the  atmosphere  is  more 
heaTj.  The  mercurial  column  is 
in  va>cuo,  jou  understand,  so  that 
there  is  only  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  to  be  supportied  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air ;  and  this  makes 
a  very  sensitive  balance." 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  Pascal  was 
the  first  to  establish  this." 

"Yes,  he  was,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  and  a  great  step  he  made. 
In  fact,  it  was  one  that  went  to  the 
very  limit  of  the  possible  know- 
ledge of  the  subject." 

"Then  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter shows  the  exact  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  mercuiy  in  the 
cup,"  said  I. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Professor; 

""  so  that,  as  we  ascend  a  mountain, 

or  in  a  balloon,  the  mercury  falls ; 

and  if   we  go  down  into  a  coal 

mine,  or  into  the  valley  of  the 

.Jordan,  which  is  more  than  1000 

feet  below  the  sea  level,  it  rises. 

We  can  tell  our  height  above  the 

level  of  the  sea  by  the  barometer." 

"But  does  not  the  barometer 
vary  if  it  is  not  moved?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Of  course  it  does,"  said  the 
Professor.  "There  are  two  ele- 
ments combined  in  the  barometric 
pressure— one  is  that  due  to  the 
height  of  the  station;  the  other 
is,  of  course,  variable." 

"And  variable  to  some  extent, 
is  it  not  P"  Tasked. 

"By  more  than  ten  per  cent., 
without  anything  abnormal,"  re- 
plied the  mathematician. 

"But  gravity  does  not  vajy, 
does  it  ?" 

"There  is  a  slight  variation 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole, 
dependent  on  the  distance  of  the 
looEiI  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
earth's  centre  of  gravity,"  said 
the  Professor.  "It  is  marked  by 
a  difference  of  about  the  180tn 
part  of  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum." 

"  And  the  mercury  is  sustained 


in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  sm&ce  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cup  P* 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  will  you  explain  to  me 
how  it  is  that,  if  gravity  never  varies 
at  one  spot,  the  gravity  of  the 
atmosphere  varies  as  much  as  ten 
per  oent.  at  one  spot  ?" 

"It  would  be  easy  to  sive  yon 
what  the  books  say  in  repr^,"  said 
the  Professor,  "but,  fnaJdy,  I 
don't  know.  This  is  one  ci  tiie 
things  as  yet  unknown  to  scieBCS. 
If  you  ask  me  my  idea,  I  should 
say  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  not  due  to  gravity  alooe, 
but  that  there  is  an  electric  or 
magnetic  attraction  between  the 
atmosphere  and  the  earth,  which 
varies  according  to  conditions  u 
yet  wholly  unknown.  But  this  is 
a  slight  matter.  The  general  km 
of  atmospheric  action  are  known. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  oibit, 
and  the  planetary  attraction  causing 
the  tides,  are  the  efficient  cooses  ol 
what  we  call  the  weather." 

"  So  that,"  said  I,  turning  to  the 
Bector,  "  I  do  not  see  that  IhD- 
fessor  Lewis  leaves  much  room  for 
the  prayer  for  fine  weather." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Professor 
quickly,  "don't  say  that;  I  ssid 
before  that  the  subjective  effect 
may  be  very  good." 

I  looked  at  the  Bector;  he 
looked  uncomfortable ;  he  saw  that 
I  was  waiting  for  his  opinion. 
"  Something  more  than  that,"  snad 
he;  "I  cannot  be  content  with 
that." 

"  Tou  cannot  doubt  the  immu- 
table order  of  nature — ^the  known 
action  of  known  causes,"  explained 
the  Plrofessor. 

"  I  can  conceive  of  such  an  argu- 
ment in  certain  cases,"  said  the 
Bector.  "As  to  invariable  pheno> 
mena,  for  example,  such  as  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  reason  to  expect  that 
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ihef  should  yarj.  Therefore  I 
should  think  it,  for  instance,  not 
onlj  foolish,  but  wicked,  to  pray 
that  the  sun  might  not  rise  to- 
morrow morning." 

^l^e  same  principle — ^the  same 
principle,"  said  the  Professor. 
*^  The  moral  and  the  physical  orders 
are  not  to  be  confounded." 

"  Aye,"  said  the  Bector,  "  if  you 
know  all  about  the  physical  order. 
Bat  that  is  ^iduit  you  have  just 
been  telling  us  you  do  not  in  this 


''That  is,  that  when  I  frankly 
tell  you  I  know  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  and 
g,  but  that  I  do  not  yet  know  h," 
said  the  Professor,  "when  most 
men  would  make  belieye  that  they 
know  them  all,  you  tell  me  that  my 
positiTe  knowledge  is  of  no  use 
until  I  haye  made  up  this  little 
deficiency." 

**  Tour  sum  is  not  proved,  it 
seems  to  me,"  replied  the  Bector. 
"  If  the  weather  followed  a  course 
as  regular  as  that  of  the  planets, 
Tarying  at  each  spot,  according  to 
local  circumstances,  but  st^idy 
and  capable  of  anticipation  in 
each  spot,  your  argument  would 
apply.  But  with  all  these  reasons 
for  reguhur  sequence,  we  have 
absolute  irregularity ;  and  you 
suggest  no  reason  for  the  irregu- 
brity." 

''Variation  of  barometric  pres- 
sure," interposed  the  Professor ; 
"  that  accounts  for  all." 

"But  you  faU  to  account  for 
that." 

"  At  present,  at  present,  abso- 
lutely to  account  for  it,"  said  the 
mathematician.  "  But  we  have  the 
theory,  we  only  want  a  little  more 
detail." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "you  would 
altogether  condemn  the  use  of  such 
an  expression  as  a  good  omen." 

"  I  know  what  Professor  Lewis 
will  reply  to  that,"  said  the  Bector. 

"  No  educated  man  can  be  igno- 
rant," said  the  Professor,  "  of  the 


superstitions  attached  to  omens. 
For  my  part,  I  hold  that  there 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  omen 
without  superstition.  If  I  was 
going  to  start  on  a  voyage,  and 
saw  a  very  black  cloud  rise,  I 
should  take  it  as  an  omen  of 
storm,  and  should  be  likely  to  act 
accordingly." 

"  And  how  about  such  an  omen 
as  the  sunshine  for  the  Queen?" 
inquired  the  Bector. 

"  Even  there,  you  see,  the  idea  is 
not  wholly  unreasonable,"  said  the 
Professor.  "  The  coincidence  was 
good  in  itself.  It  was  likely  to 
prevent  mischief,  to  avoid  acci- 
dents, to  make  everybody  cheer- 
ful, and  men  disposed  to  be 
pleased.  So  it  was  an  efficient 
cause  of  good  for  the  day,  and 
might  be  called  a  good  omen  with- 
out any  superstition  at  alL" 

"Professor  Lewis  is  not  one  of 
those  who  entertain  any  doubt  as 
to  the  Divine  ordering  of  human 
afEairs,"  said  the  Bector,  solemnly. 
"Of  course  not,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. "Such  a  doubt  would  be 
highly  unbecoming  in  a  man  in — 
— ^in — well,  in  my  position.  All  I 
object  to  is  any  foolish  attempt  to 
explain  natural  events  by  super- 
natural causes." 

"I  think  I  understand  that," 
said  I.  "Now,  for  instance,  the 
nature  of  the  harvest — ^that  is  a 
natural  event.  I  think  I  can 
remember  instances  where  this 
exercised  a  strong  political  in- 
fluence." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  Bector. 
"  There  are  not  a  few  instances  in 
our  own  history  where  the  fact  of 
a  good  or  a  bad  harvest,  and  the 
consequent  comfort  or  distress  of 
the  people,  produced  a  decided 
effect  on  the  policy  of  the  ministers 
of  the  day;  and  thus  on  the 
history  of  Europe." 

"And    in    cases     of    famine," 

said  I. 
"No  doubt  that  the  course    ot 
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hifltoiy  may,  in  not  a  few  cases,  have 
been  most  materially  influenced  by 
famine,"  said  the  Bector. 

''What  was  the  cause  of  that 
terrible  famine — I  forget  the  exact 
jear — in  Bengal  and  Orissa  not  so 
veiy  long  ago  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Simple  enough,"  replied  the 
Professor;  "the  deflection  of  the 
monsoon.  The  fertility  of  that  part 
of  the  world  depends  entirely  on 
the  monsoon  rains.  In  the  year  to 
which  you  refer  these  rains  failed ; 
and  dearth  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence." 

''  And  what  caused  the  &ilure  ?" 

''  Probably  some  slight  variation 
of  local  barometric  pressure," 
replied  the  Professor.  "A  very 
slight  deflection  in  the  azimuth  of 
the  movement  of  the  clouds  would 
make  all  the  difEerence  whether 
they  discharged  their  contents 
where  the  country  needed  rain,  or 
somewhere  else— on  the  sea  for 
instance." 

The  Bector  looked  thoughtfully 
at  me.  ''  The  slight  variation  may 
mean  a  quarter  of  a  million  deaths 
by  starvation  then,"  said  £. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Bector,  "  the 
matter  assumes  quite  a  new  im- 
portance in  my  estimation.  Here 
you  tell  us  is  just  one  slight  cause 
unknown  to  science,  that  so  varies 
the  regularity  of  nature  as  to  make 
all  the  difference  between  plenty 
and  famine,  between  life  and 
death  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  and  children. 
And  all  these  men  and  women  and 
children  are  under  the  care  of  Gk>d, 
fed  by  His  providence,  taught  to 
look  up  to  Him  for  daily  bread — 
to  ask  Him  for  daily  bread.  To  a 
man  who  attributes  everything  to 
chance  I  have  little    to  say.      I 


cannot  myself  think  that  the  worid 
could  go  on  for  an  hour  by  chance, 
or  without  a  direct  Divine  govern- 
ment. Any  other  idea  is  to  me 
simply  inconceivable.  But  if  there 
be  a  Divine  rule,  if  there  be  a  pro- 
vision of  daily  bread,  the  end 
implies  the  means.  The  more 
slight,  and  subtle,  and  unintelligihle 
are  those  disturbing  causes  of  whidi 
you  confess  your  ignorance,  tiie 
more  palpable  seems  to  me  tbe 
finger  of  Ood.  We  are  led  np 
to  the  very  spot  where  that  finger 
is  applied.  It  is  not  matter  of 
wonder  that  science  cannot  tell  how 
it  is  done.  Don't  tell  me  that 
science  is  opposed  to  faith.  True 
science  and  true  faith  are  compk- 
mentaL  In  this  very  case,  ezactlj 
where  science  &ils,  and  speaks  of 
unknown  causes  of  disturbance, 
faith  recognises  the  direct  action 
of  spiritual  power." 

<'How  does  it  act?"  asked  the 
Professor,  rather  startled* 

"  That  I  can  no  more  tell  yon/' 
replied  the  Bector,  **  than  you  can 
tell  me  how  gravity  acts.  Bat  1 
recognise  the  one  force  as  you  do 
the  other." 

The  Professor  was  silent.  After 
a  time  he  said,  ''It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  an  earnest  man 
express  his  opinion,  even  if  one 
cannot  quite  share  it.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  our  friend  here  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  he  pretends  to 
be.  Don't  you  get  into  trouble 
sometimes,  with  your  innocence, 
Sir?"  he  asked.  "If  not,  yon 
must  be  either  very  prudent  or 
very  fortunate." 

"  But  one  feels  so  safe  with  a 
gentleman,"  I  replied;  and  the 
Professor  was  mollified  by  the  com- 
pliment. 
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A  RAY  PROM  THE  SPHERE  OP  PLATO. 


If  we  seek  to  ''  unsphere  the  spirit 
of  Plato,"*  we  undertake  a  large 
iask,  for  every  great  spirit  is 
^here-like,  and  cannot  be  seen  all 
round  at  one  view.  Nor  can  such 
a  spirit  be  rightly  unsphered  by 
being  unwound  like  a  cocoon,  and 
woven  with  an  alien  warp  into  the 
web  of  a  critical  and  analytic  pre- 
sentment. The  silver  threads  have 
their  perfect  shine,  only  when  they 
lie  entwined  in  their  own  organic 
order  and  purity. 

But,  if  on  any  side  we  can 
touch  a  sphere,  the  great  law  of 
eympathy  allows  us  to  enter  at  that 
point  of  contact  into  its  precincts ; 
and  now,  if  we  clarify  our  own 
atmosphere,  we  can  catch  the  beau- 
tiful colours  of  a  radiance  which  is 
shining  in  upon  us. 

In  this  country  we  are  pro- 
fessedly Christian ;  there  is  said  to 
be  a  Christian  element  in  Plato ; 
liere,  then,  there  should  be  an 
avenue  into  which  Plato's  road 
and  our  own  converge,  and  in 
which  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  a  pleasant  spot  full  of  green 
pasture  for  the  pilgrim  mind. 

If  we  enter  into  Plato's  thought 
by  so  high  a  road  as  that  of  such 
a  comparison,  we  may  console  our- 
selves for  our  single  and  limited 
view,  in  the  fact  that,  if  the  result 
proves  satisfactoxy  under  such  a 
test,  there  will  be  other  regions  in 
Plato's  mind  which  we  may  safely 
infer  to  be  glowing  with  beauty. 
And  into  these  at  any  time  we  may 
«nter  at  will,  if  provided  with  the 


same  passport  of  appreciation  by 
which  alone  we  were  enabled  to 
gather  his  most  spiritual  rays. 

Por  the  purpose  of  the  present 
comparison,  we  shall  take  any  saying 
of  any  of  Plato's  characters,  which  is 
not  merely  controversial,  as  Plato's 
own ;  and  this  on  the  ground 
that,  whatever  the  origin  of  each 
thought,  he  would  not  give  expres- 
sion to  any  (apart  from  the  mo- 
mentary necessities  of  controversy) 
with  which  he  was  not  in  more 
or  less  sympathy  himself. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  Plato 
finds  his  highest  joy  in  the  whole 
and  the  unit ;  Aristotle  in  the  mass 
and  abundance  of  sharply-defined 
particulars;"  and  that  "all  philo- 
sophising belongs,  in  its  meaning 
and  spirit,  either  more  to  the 
Platonic,  or  more  to  the  Aristo- 
telian school." 

We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared, 
in  touching  upon  the  sphere  of 
Plato,  to  put  aside  for  a  while  the 
methods  of  science,  however  much 
in  the  ascendant  at  the  present 
time;  to  turn  away  from  the 
minute  certainties  of  the  senses, 
and  to  unchain  the  mind  for  a 
more  daring  and  extended  sweep. 
We  must  seek  the  faith  which  was 
in  Plato;  that  the  ideal  is  not 
mere  subjective  phantasy ;  that 
there  is  a  something,  called  Truth, 
which  the  mind  may  not  only  grasp, 
and  find  substantial  and  organic, 
but  recognise  as  being  its  own 
birthright  and  sustenance. 

Whether  our  "  builder  and  maker 
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is  G-od/'  or  is  Protoplasm ;  whether 
man  is  Nature's  secretion,  or  the 
spirit  of  a  higher  plane,  bent  beneath 
a  yoke  for  education,  and  for  a 
growth  which  he  is  free  to  retard ; 
on  this  great  question  Plato  is 
never  for  a  moment  in  doubt.  His 
conception  of  man  in  polar  opposite 
states,  the  ideally  perfect,  and  the 
fallen  condition,  is  embodied  in  one 
of  his  most  sublime  passages : 

<'  Through  many  generations,  so 
long  as  the  Gtod's  nature  within 
them  was  yet  a  sufficieiicy,  they 
were  heedful  of  the  sacred  laws, 
and  bore  themselves  with  loving 
mind  toward  the  kinship  of  divine- 
ness,  for  their  uttermost  motives 
were  real  and  true,  and  in.  every- 
wise  great ;  so  that  they  desilt  with 
meekness  conjoined  with  wisdom 
in  regard  to  the  contingencies  of 
fortune,  and  in  their  relations  one 
with  another.  Wherefore,  over- 
looking all  but  virtue,  they  little 
esteemed    circumstances    as    they 

S resented  themselves,  and  bore 
ghtly  as  a  burden  the  weight  of 
gold  or  other  possessions ;  nor  were 
they  drawn  beneath  the  mtoxica- 
tion  of  luxury,  or  rendered  intem- 
perate through  opulence ;  but  with 
soberness  they  clearly  perceived 
that  out  of  their  common  love, 
combined  with  virtue,  all  these 
things  would  proceed  with  increase ; 
whereas  to  bestow  earnest  pains 
and  marks  of  esteem  upon  material 
things  would  result  not  only  in 
their  decay,  but  in  the  ruin  of 
virtue  and  affection  with  them. 

<'  It  was  owing  to  such  reasoning 
and  to  the  steadfastness  of  the 
divine    nature,  that  they  gained 


increase  of  all  things  as  we  have 
related. 

''But  when  the  God's  portion 
became  extinct  in  them,  through 
admixture  again  and  a^ain  with 
the  prevalence  of  what  was  mortal, 
and  the  human  nature  gained  the 
upper  hand,  then  at  length  they 
be^une  imable  to  bear  circum- 
stances as  they  presented  them- 
selves, and  fell  mto  mis-shapennesa 
of  life,  and  wore  an  aspect  of  base- 
ness in  the  sight  of  hun  that  can 
see,  losing  the  fairest  of  what  they 
had  of  most  honourable,  while  unto 
those  powerless  to  discern  true  life 
that  leads  to  blessedness,  they  then 
bore  the  appearance  most  espedaUv 
of  being  all-noble  and  happy,  filled 
though  they  were  with  selnsh  lost 
after  unfairness  and  power.*** 
(Critias.) 

The  doctrine  is  here  plainly  con- 
veyed, that  a  community  of  persons, 
who  act  wisely  and  temperately 
and  kindly  one  to  another,  and 
possess  steadfastness  of  character, 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  supplying 
their  physical  needs.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  an  economic  fact  that  waste 
of  force  is  a  consequence  of  rivalries 
and  contentions,  and  that  a  com- 
munity  which  could  agree  and  work 
in  harmony  might  become  rich  in 
the  supply  of  every  need.  Indeed, 
there  are  instances  which  prove  the 
fact.  On  the  contnuy,  where  the 
religious  spirit  ceases  to  be  a  devout 
attitude  governing  every  act,  and 
loses  itself  in  ceremonial  vagaiies, 
despising  wholesome  life,  and  treat- 
ing bodUy  needs,  not  with  cheer- 
fulness, as  a  light  burden,  but  with 
contempt,  the  very  reverse  will  be 


<c 


*  The  following  would  seem  to  be  a  modem  reflection  from  Plato's  InminoiiB  piokuv : 

...  A  human  intelleot  originallj  greatly  gifted,  and  capable  of  high  things,  but  gone 
ntterlj  astray,  partly  by  its  own  subtlety,  partly  by  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  the 
lower  part  of  its  nature,  by  yielding  the  spiritusJ  to  a  keen  sagaoil^  of  lower  things, 
until  it  was  quite  fallen  ;  and  yet  fallen  in  such  a  way,  that  it  seemed  not  only  to  itadf, 
but  to  mankind,  not  fallen  at  all,  but  wise  and  good,  and  fulfilling  eH  the  ends  of 
intelleot  in  such  a  life  as  ours,  and  proving,  moreoyer,  that  earthly  life  was  good, 
and  all  that  the  development  of  our  nature  demanded." — Nathanixl  Hawthorits, 
"  SeptimiuB." 
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the  ease.  It  is  also  true  that  over* 
anxietj  about  drcrnn stances  is  not 
the  way  to  improve  them;  for  it 
paralyses  the  natural  powers. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  is  at  one  with  the  ideal  of 
Plato,  as  represented  in  the  quota- 
tion above  made.  Jesus  declares  a 
principle  ;  it  is  for  us,  if  we  desire, 
to  discover  its  application  and 
verify  its  basis. 

"  Pret  not  for  the  life,  what  ye 
shall  eat ;  nor  yet  for  the  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on  ...  .  Your 
Father  knows  tnat  ye  have  need  of 
these  things.  But  seek  His  king- 
dom, and  Uiese  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  Fear  not,  little  flock  ;  for  it 
is  your  Father's  ffood  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom."  (Luke  xii. 
22,  30.) 

"Fret  not  for  your  life,  what 
ye   shall  eat  ;   nor  yiet  for  your 

body,  what  ye  shall  put  on 

Seek  first  your  heavenly  Father's 
kingdom  and  righteousness,  and 
all  these  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  (Matt.  vii.  25  and  33.) 

It  may  seem  impossible  to  apply 
so  ideal  a  principle  to  worldly  cir- 
cumstances alr^dy  in  existence, 
but  it  is  really  simple  enough.  The 
whole  secret  lies  in  the  injunction 
"  seek  first  Gk)d's  kingdom."  That 
kingdom  is  love,  the  true  relation- 
ship of  divineness.  Were  two  people 
only,  who  areisolated  in  the  worldly 
struggle,  to  join  hands,  and  help 
each  other  by  affectionate  thought- 
fulness,  and  a  constant  sympathy 
and  willingness  to  g^ve  mutual  aid 
in  any  and  every  way,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  burden 
of  both  would  be  lightened  to  an 
extent  beyond  anticipation. 

Plato  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Socrates  an  appeal  which  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  own  brother  to  the 
words  of  Jesus  quoted  above : — 

"I  go  about  doing  none  other 
thing  than  persuading  you,  young 
and  old  alike,  to  take  no  care  for 
the  body,  nor  for  riches,  prior  to 


nor  so  zealously  as  for  the  soid, 
telling  you  how  that  virtue  does  not 
spring  irom  riches,  but  riches  and 
all  oiheT  human  blessings,  both 
private  and  public,  from  virtue." 
(Apol.  30  a.) 

The  apostolic  character  of 
Socrates  is  even  more  clearly 
shown  in  the  following : — 

"  Oh,  Athenians !  I  cleave  to  you 
and  love  you;  but  I  shall  ratiier 
obey  G-od  than  you,  and,  so  long  as 
I  breathe  and  am  able,  I  shall  not 
cease  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  and 
exhorting  you,  and  making  myself 
dear  to  any  one  of  you  wiUi  whom 
I  may  ever  happen  to  come  in  con- 
tact." (Apol.  29  d.) 
Again,  we  find : — 
**  To  be  excessivelv  rich  and  good 
at  the  same  time  is  impossible." 
(Laws  V.  742  e.) 

'^  A  rich  man  will  hardly  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
(Matt.  xix.  23.) 

"  To  make  much  of  riches,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  fairly  win  the 
palm  of  a  temperate  life,  is  an  im- 
possibility; for  one  or  the  other 
must  of  necessity  be  held  in  little 
care."     (Eep.  VIII.  555  c.) 

This  will  remind  us  of  the  more 
pointed  utterance : 

"  No  man  can  serve  two  masters ; 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and 
love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other. 
Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon."    (Matt.  vii.  24.) 

The  comparison  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  corporeal  is  con- 
tmued  still  further  by  Plato.  The 
following  passages  declare  the 
supremacy  of  the  soul  over  the 
body,  and  of  virtuous  purpose  over 
untoward  circumstance.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  inherence  in  each 
particular  of  the  physical  world  of 
a  something  which  is  injurious, 
as  blindness  to  the  eyes,  disease  to 
the  body,  rust  to  metal,  he  turns  to 
the  soul :  "  Is  there  not  something 
which  renders  the  soul  evil  ?  Yes — 
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injustice,  intemperance,  cowardice, 
ignorance  ....  Let  us  at  no 
time  saj  that  the  soul  shall  be 
ever  a  whit  the  nearer  brought 
to  destruction  through  burning 
ferer,  or  any  other  disease,  or 
by  slaughter,  not  even  though 
the  whole  body  be  cut  into  the 
smallest  parts  possible,  until  some- 
one prove  that  through  these  suffer- 
ings of  the  body  the  soul  herself 
becomes  more  unjust  and  unholy." 
(Rep.  X.,  c.  10,  610  b.) 

'^  With  respect  to  things  just  and 
unjust,  honourable  and  base,  good 
and  evil,  ought  we  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  to  it 
pay  respect,  or  the  opinion  of  the 
one  ? — if  there  beany  one  acquainted 
with  moral  philosophy  whom  we 
ought  to  reverence  and  respect 
rather  than  the  whole  mob  of 
others.  And,  if  we  fail  to  follow 
him,  shall  we  not  corrupt  and  maim 
that  part  of  ourselves  which  be- 
comes better  by  justice,  but  is 
ruined  by  injustice  ?  .  .  .  .  Do  we 
think  that  to  be  of  less  value  than 
the  body,  whatever  part  of  us  it 
may  be,  about  which  injustice  and 
justice  are  concerned?  ....  It  is 
not  mere  living  that  ought  to  be 
made  of  much  account,  but  living 
well."     (Crito,  7,  8.) 

''Suffer  anyone  to  despise  thee, 
as  without  understanding,  and  to 
fling  at  thee  the  mud  of  contumely 
if  he  pleases  ;  and,  by  Zeus, 
cheerfully  let  him  strike  that 
ignominious  blow;  for  thou  wilt 
suffer  nothing  terrible,  if  thou  art 
in  reality  honest  and  good,  and  a 
practiser  of  virtue."  (Gorgias, 
Ixxxiii.,  §  175.) 

We  scarcely  need  quote  the 
obvious  paraUel :  "  Be  not  afraid 
of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul;  but 
rather  be  afraid  of  one  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  a 
gehenna."     (Matt.  x.  28.) 

The  following  goes  further  in 
its  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of 


the  inward  part,  in  its  triamphant 
carelessness  as  to  nominal  stigmas 
and  the  conventional  appearance  of 
evil :  ''  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall 
separate  you  from  their  companj, 
and  shall  reproach,  and  cast  out 
your  name  as  evil,  for  the  son  of 
man's  sake."  (Luke  vi.  22.) 

*'  Amongst  a  multitude  of  argu- 
ments, whilst  the  rest  are  bemg 
refuted,  this  one  alone  remains  un- 
shaken, that  we  ought  to  beware 
of  committing  wrong  rather  than 
of  being  wronged,  and  that  above 
all  a  man's  care  ought  to  be  not  to 
seem  to  be  good,  but  to  be  good,  in 
private  life  and  public  life  alike.** 
(Qorgias,  Izzxii.,  §  174.) 

According  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  a  man  may  not  only  prefer 
to  be  wronged  than  to  wrong 
another,  but  may  rejoice  in  being 
wronged,  provided  the  evil  said 
against  him  is  false. 

The  comparisons  between  Plato 
and  Jesus  suggest  very  forcibly  the 
difference  between  the  slow  and 
reasoned  manner  of  the  philosopher 
and  writer,  and  the  impassioned 
abruptness  and  poetry  of  the 
preacher  and  seer. 

'^  One  who  is  injured  ought  not^ 
as  the  multitude  thinks,  to  return 

the  injury To  do  evil  in 

return  when  one  has  been  evil-in- 
treated,  is  that  right  or  not  ?  .  .  .  . 
It  is  not  right  to  return  an  injury, 
or  to  do  evil  to  any  man,  however 
one  may  have  suffered  from  him." 
(Crito,  X.) 

This  is  a  logical  deduction  from 
the  broad  principle  that  to  do  evil 
is  not  right.  The  sacred  passion 
of  the  Christian  spirit  transcends 
even  this  lofty  standard,  and 
perhaps  bv  disclosing  the  gleam  of 
a  more  heavenly  ideal,  enables 
some  to  come  up  in  practice  more 
nearly  to  the  level  of  virtue  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  a 
higher  peak  of  aspiration  never  been 
revealed.    ^'  Ye  heard  that  it  was 
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said,  thou  shaJt  lore  thy  neighbour 
and  hate  thine  enemj.  Bat  I  say 
unto  you,  love  your  enemies  and 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  you." 

There  is  a  curious  parallel  be- 
tween the  Platonic  and  the 
Christian  respect  for  established 
law,  as  a  correspondence  to  perfect 
law.  Jesus  says, "  Think  not  that  I 
came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets;  I  came  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  make  full."  (Matt.  v.  17.) 
[of.  '^  LoTe  is  the  making  full  of 
the  law,"  Eom.  xiy.  10.]  Plato 
personifies  violated  earthly  laws, 
as  indignant  with  their  violator, 
and  saying, 

"Oiur  brothers,  the  laws  in 
Hades,  will  not  receive  thee  kindly, 
knowing  that  thou  didst  endeavour 
so  far  as  in  thee  lay  to  destroy 
us."  (Crito,  §  16.)  ^ 

The  following  passages  are 
mutually  illustrative : 

**  Blest  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness ;  for  they 
will  be  satisfied."  (Matt.  v.  6.) 

"  They  who  have  a  yearning  ac- 
cording to  the  soul — for  there  are 
those  who  yearn  in  their  soul  still 
more  than  in  their  bodies — find 
their  object  in  whatever  it  is  meet  for 
the  soul  to  have  conceived  and  to 
swell  with.  What  is  it  that  is 
thus  meet  ?  Thoughtful  character 
and  every  other  virtue."  (Sympo- 
sium, xxvii.  209  a.) 

''  Men  are  willing  to  have  their 
feet  and  hands  cut  off,  if  their  own 
members  seem  to  them  to  be  evil." 
(Sympos.  xxiv.  205  e.) 

**  If  thy  right  hand  causes  thee  . 
to  offend,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from 
thee;  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee 
that  one  of  thy  members  perish, 
and  not  that  thy  whole  body  go 
away  into  a  gehenna."  (Matt.  v. 
30.) 

''That  which  is  not  seen  con- 
tinues always  the  same,  but  that 
which  is  seen  never  continues  the 
same."     (Phsedo,  xxvi.,  §  64.) 

'<  We  look    not    at  the   things 


which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  for  a  time,  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal."  (2  Cor.  iv.  18.) 

To  the  impassioned  peace  of  the 
primitive  Christian  id^,  as  to  the 
reasoned  calm  of  the  philosophic 
spirit,  the  carping  of  wavering 
minds,  the  nagging  of  argumenta- 
tiveness, and  the  protrusion  of  an 
irrepressible  personality  are  foreign 
and  objectionable.  ''Be  not  of 
unsettled  mind  .  .  .  but  seek 
Good's  kingdom."  (Luke  xii.  29 
and  31.)  "  Why  were  ye  reason- 
ing on  the  way  ?  They  held  their 
peace;  for  they  were  disputing 
among  themselves  on  the  way, 
who  is  greater."  (Mark  ix.  33,  34.) 
"  Why  reason  ye  among  yourselves, 
ye  of  Uttle  faith?"  (Matt.  xvi. 
8.)  "What  reason  ye  in  your 
hearts  ?  "     (Luke  v.  22.) 

''  Do  all  things  without  murmur- 
ings  and  reasonings,  that  ye  may 
become  blameless  and  simple,  chil- 
dren of  God : "  (Phil.  ii.  15.) 

With  Plato's  hero,  the  Truth  is 
that  which  stills  the  unquiet  per- 
sonality, the  Truth  is  the  haven  of 
the  kingdom  of  peace : — 

"  Supposing  any  one  should 
believe  in  any  argument  as  being 
true,  being  a  person  that  has  no 
skill  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  and 
then  directly  afterwards  it  should 
appear  to  him  to  be  false,  at  one 
time  being  so,  and  at  another  time 
not,  and  so  on  with  a  succession  of 
different  ones ;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  who  keep  up  a 
discussion  over  mere  controversy; 
they  end  as  you  know  in  thinking 
that  they  have  become  exceedingly 
wise,  and  are  the  only  people  that 
have  remarked  how  in  things 
and  reasonings  alike  there  is  not  a 
partide  of  soundness  or  stability, 
but  all  things  that  exist  are  swaying 
up  and  down,  and  remain  for  no 
time  in  any  state  of  permanence.  . 
.  .  These  wranglers,  when  they  are 
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arguing  any  point,  care  nothing 
about  the  real  condition  of  the 
subject  under  discussion,  but  are 
sedulously  exerting  themselves  to 
make  what  they  have  themselves 
advanced  look  well  to  those  that 
are  present.  ...  I  shall  not  be 
anxious  to  make  what  I  say  appear 
true  to  those  present,  except  as  a 
result  by  the  way,  but  I  shall  be 
anxious  above  all  to  make  it  seem 
to  have  such  a  basis  to  myself.  .  . 
For  yourselves,  if  you  will  be 
guided  by  me,  pay  uttle  heed  to 
Socrates,  but  much  more  to  the 
Truth."  (Phodo,  xxxix.,  xl.,  §§ 
90,  91.) 

The  concluding  paragraph  here 
affords  a  gleaming  glimpse  of  the 
enfranchisement  from  personal 
anxiety  which  a  sincere  motive 
empowers ;  the  full  sense  of  the 
glory  of  release  from  conventional 
responsibility  is  conveyed  in  the 
words,  "Ye  will  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  will  make  you  free." 
(John  viii.  32.) 

The  following  passages  seem  to 
throw  light  on  one  another,  as 
each  acknowledging  the  value  of 
the  legacies  of  forerunners,  the  ac* 
cumulation  of  experience,  and  the 
new  extraction  of  its  essence,  as  a 
factor  in  the  elevation  of  man. 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  many 
prophets  and  righteous  men  longed 
to  see  those  things  which  ye  behold, 
and  did  not  see  them ;  and  to  hear 
those  things  which  ye  hear,  and 
did  not  hear : "  (Matt,  xiii  17.) 
"  The  saying  of  Epicharmos, 
'  What  two  men  said  before,  I  by 
myself  am  able  to  say : '  "  (Gorgias, 
bd.,  §  131.) 

"The  elements  themselves  can- 
not  be  defined  or  known,  but  only 
appreciated  by  the  senses,  whereas 
compounds  of  them  can  be  both 
known  and  expressed  and  apprized 

by  true  judgment Science  is 

true  judgment  in  conjunction  with 

reason Have  we  then  thus, 

on  this  very  day,  discovered  what 


of  old  many  a  sage  did  seek, 
and  grew  ola  before  he  found?" 
(Theetetus,  202  b.) 

Perhaps  this  view  may  help  io 
dear  up  the  meaning  of  a  somewhat 
obscure  passage :  "  The  law  and  the 
prophets  were  until  John;  since 
that  time  the  gospel  of  the  kmgdom 
of  Gk>d  is  preached."  (Luke  m 
16.)  A  new  inspiration  revives  what 
preceded  it,  and  by  so  doing,  and 
adding  to  it  as  well,  makes  a  nev 
creation  greater  than  anything  that 
has  preceded  it. 

We  have  referred  to  the  diffo-* 
ences  between  philosopher  and  mer 
in  handling  great  subjects.  The 
following  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  such  a  comparison  : 

"Those  who  are  found  to  have 
Uved  a  holy  life  are  emancipated 
and  set  at  large  from  the  regions  in 
the  earth  as  from  a  prison,  and  make 
their  way  upwards  to  the  pure  abode. 
.  .  .  For  tlie  sake  of  these  things 
we  ought  to  use  every  endeavour 
tb  acquire  virtue  and  wisdom  in  this 
life :  for  the  reward  is  noble  and 
the  hope  great.  To  affirm  posi- 
tively, nowever,  that  these  things 
are  as  I  have  described,  does  not 
become  a  man  endowed  with  mind ; 
but  that  either  this  or  something 
of  the  kind  takes  place  in  relation 
to  our  souls  and  their  habitations— 
since  the  soul  appears  to  be  as- 
suredly an  immortal  thing — -^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  seemly  belief, 
and  worthy  the  hazard  for  one  that 
deems  that  so  things  are :  for  the 
hazard  is  noble,  and  one  shonld 
allure  oneself  with  such  things  as 
with  enchantments."  (Phfledo^hiiL, 
§146.) 

This  is  the  reasonable  hope  of 
the  philosopher,  and  ezpressea  with 
the  glow  of  real  feeling  and  beliei 
But,  as  a  poet  has  pointed  out^ 
"  Hope  itseli  is  fear  viewed  on  the 
sunny  side."  Jesus  never  expresses 
hope,  never  teaches  hope;  the 
heart  is  not  either  to  allure  or  to 
trouble  itself  with  hope  in  matters 
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of  spirittial  oertainty.  "Let  not 
jour  heart  be  troubled :  bave  con- 
fidence in  Qod,  and  in  me  have 
oonfidence.  In  tbe  house  of  mj 
Father  there  are  many  mansions : 
were  it  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
you."  (John  xiv.  1,  2.) 

The  philosopher  is  like  a  kindly 
brother  talking  with  brothers  ;  the 
prophet  is  like  an  angel  speaking 
tenderly  to  children. 

Plato  stretches  out  his  arms  as 
far  as  philosophic  certainty  or  rea- 
sonableness can  go ;  his  mind  is 
strongly  conyinced  that  the  ideal  is 
not  a  castle  in  the  air,  but  a  city 
having  foundations.  But  he  who 
sees  the  spiritual  city  is  certain  in 
quite  ano^er  wa^ ;  he  roeaks  with 
the  glowing  simphcity  and  assurance 
that  needs  no  proof,  which  a  fond 
child  might  show,  in  saying  "  I  love 
my  mother." 

In  the  following  there  is  no  more 
question  of  the  existence  of  spirit 
than  of  flesh:  "That  which  has 
been  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  has  been  bom  of  the 

Spirit  is  spirit Ye  must  be 

bom  from  above We  speak 

that  which  we  know,  and  testify 
to  that  which  we  have  seen."  (John 
iii.  6,  7,  11.) 

The  philosophic  argument  will 
have  a  peculiar  significance  in  fol- 
lowing here :  "  As  to  the  posses- 
sion by  the  dead  of  some  sense  of 
what  goes  on  here — the  best  souls 
divine,  while  the  worst  deny  it. 
Now  the  divinations  of  godlike 
men  are  more  authoritative  than  of 
those  who  are  the  reverse."  (Epist. 
ii.  311  c.) 

But  Plato  himself  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  philosopher  only  ;  he 
is  of  the  godlike  men  who  divine 
what  is  beyond  earthly  philosophy. 
As  Goethe  presents  him,  "  Plato  is 
related  to  the  world  as  a  spirit  of 
the  blest,  who  is  pleased  to  be  its 
g^est  for  a  time."  When  he 
speaks  of  the  soul,  it  is  not 
with  the  cold  assurance  of  reason 


only,  but  with  some  serious 
sense  of  reality,  a  sense  that  may 
be  either  one  iull  of  glow  or  full 
of  awe.  Of  "the  soul's  ascent," 
he  says,  "  Ood  knows  whether  it  be 
trae."  (Eep.  VH.  517  b.) 

Plato  has  at  heart  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  truly  religious  man,  as 
when  he  quotes  the  words  of  an 
old  poet,  a  prayer  of  far-seeing 
faith  :  "  King  Zeus,  give  us  good 
things,  when  we  pray  for  them, 
and  when  we  do  not;  and  keep 
from  us  evil  things  even  if  we  pray 
for  them." 

Plato,  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates, 
relates  a  fable  of  the  primeval  time 
before  the  division  of  the  divine 
sovereignty,  according  to  Homer, 
between  three  elementary  deities — 
sky,  water,  and  earth.  "A  very 
beautiful  tale  "  it  is,  says  Socrates, 
''which  you  will  consider  a  fable 
(myth),  as  I  think,  but  I  a  tale ;  for 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  I  tell 
you  as  being  true."  The  fable  is, 
that  dtiring  the  reign  of  Chronos,  the 
lives  of  mortals  were  judged  while 
they  were  still  in  the  flesh,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  they  were  about 
to  die,  and  by  living  judges.  This 
led  to  injustice,  and  Zeus  introduced 
a  new  rule,  thus:  —  ''Sentences 
are  badly  awarded,  because  those 
in  process  of  judgment  are  judged 
clothed,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
judged  while  living.  Many,  there- 
fore, whose  souls  are  depraved  are 
dad  about  with  beautiful  bodies, 
nobility  of  birth,  and  riches ;  and 
whenever  the  judgment  takes  place, 
many  witnesses  come  in  their  be- 
half, to  testify  that  they  have  lived 
justly.  Hence  the  judges  are  awed 
by  tnese  environments,  and  more- 
over they  too  pass  sentence  when 
clothed,  for  over  their  soul  do  their 
eyes,  ears,  and  whole  body  hang 

uke  a  veil Men  ought  to  be 

judged  unclad  of  all  these  things ; 
they  must  be  judged  after  they  are 
dead :  the  judge,  too,  must  be  un- 
clad and  dead,  and  must  examine 
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with  his  soul  the  sold  of  each  im- 
mediately after  death,  forsaken  of 
all  his  kmdred,  and  leaving  behind 
upon  the  earth  all  that  which  is 
ornament,  in  order  that  the  judg- 
ment may  be  just."  (Qoi^as, 
Ixxxix.,  §  167.) 

This  must  remind  us  of  a  &ble 
which  conveys  the  very  same  moral, 
that  of  the  possible  absolute  rever- 
sal in  Hades  of  earth's  judgment 
upon  a  man.  In  the  fable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  the  rich  man  has 
many  friends  who,  for  the  sake  of 
his  sumptuous  entertainments, 
would  be  ready  to  give  excellent 
testimony  to  his  virtues  before  any 
human  judge.  But  Dives  seems  to 
have  done  nothing  else  but  make 
merry,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual 
pleasure  coidd  not  even  find  time 
to  consider  whether  the  fragments 
that  fell  from  his  table  might  not 
well  be  given  to  a  poor  helpless 
creature  who  lay  outside  his  gate, 
and  on  whom  even  dogs  took  com- 
passion. When  the  angels  come, 
representatives  of  the  Judgment 
which  is  not  blinded  by  flesmy  ad- 
vantages, they  bear  away  the  soul 
of  Dives  to  a  Hades  as  painful  as 
the  life  of  poor  Lazarus  had  been, 
who  in  his  patient  endurance  of 
trial  has  developed  a  soul  worthv 
of  a  lofty  place,  and  has  himself 
been  borne  to  a  S[ade8  of  comfort. 

The  cry  of  Dives  to  Lazarus  has 
in  Plato  an  extended  suggestive- 
ness.  Many  have  believed  that  the 
penance  prepared  for  evil  doers  is 
the  slow  and  arduous  process  of 
undoing  their  own  work,  and  of 
obtaining  a  hearty  and  willing  for- 
giveness from  those  they  have 
wronged. 

Ab  to  those  who  have  led  wicked 
lives,  when  they  reach  the  Acheru- 
sian  lake,  the  general  receptacle  of 
souls,  "  they  call  on  those  whom 
they  iniured,  and  entreat  and  im- 
plore tnese  to  permit  them  to  go 
out  into  the  lake,  and  to  receive 
them  ....  and  they  do  not  cease 


from  their  sufferings  until  thej 
have  won  over  those  whom  they 
have  injured."  (Phaedo,  114  a.) 

Plato's  picture  of  the  State  within 
man  is  full  of  instruction,  and  leadi 
us  on  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  kmgdom  of  heaven 
within  us : — 

''  When  a  man  has  the  form  of 
that  which  is  most  excellent,  nata- 
rally  weak  in  his  soul,  so  that  he  is 
unable  to  govern  tiie  creatuies 
within  himself,  but  ministers  to 
them,  he  is  able  only  to  learn  what 
flatters  them.  .  .  .  Li  order  then 
that  such  an  one  may  be  governed 
under  a  like  rule  with  the  meet 
excellent  man,  we  say  that  he  must 
be  the  subject  of  tiie  one  who  is 
most  excellent,  and  who  has  within 
himself  the  divine  governing  prin- 
ciple. Not  at  all  with  the  idea  that 
the  government  should  be  to  the 
hurt  of  the  subject,  but  on  the 
ground  of  its  bemg  best  for  eveiy 
one  to  be  under  the  govenianoe  of 
one  divine  and  wise,  {U>ove  all  if  he 
possess  that  ruler  as  his  own  within 
himself.  But  if  not,  then  as  & 
superintendent  from  without,  in 
order  that  so  &r  as  possible  ve 
may  all  be  alike  and  friends,  as 
under  one  and  the  same  govern- 
ment. Law  itself,  too,  plainly  shows 
that  such  a  thing  is  in  its  design, 
for  it  comes  to  the  aid  of  all  in  the 
city;  as  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  government  of  children  in  not 
allowing  them  to  be  free  until  we 
have  established  in  them  a  proper 
government,  as  in  a  city ;  and  after 
tending  that  which  is  best  in  them, 
by  the  same  quality  in  ourselves, 
we  establish,  instead  of  our  own 
rule  and  government,  a  like 
guardian  and  governor  in  each  of 
them,  and  then  at  length  we  set 

him  &ee. 

•        *         • 

^^  It  is  by  looking  to  the  State 
which  is  within  himself,  and  taking 
care  that  nothing  of  what  is  there 
be  moved  out  of  its  place  through 
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fulness  of  possession  or  through 
scantiness,  and  bj  goTeming  in  such 
a  way,  that  a  man  will  add  to  his 
possession  and  spend  out  of  it  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability. 

"  Having  regard  to  honours  like- 
wise in  the  same  manner,  of  some 
he  will  willingly  partake  and  taste, 
whichever  he  may  judge  will  render 
him  a  better  man.  But  as  for  those 
which  he  thinks  would  dissolve 
that  soul  which  subsists  within  him, 
from  them  he  will  fly  both  in  private 
and  public. 

*^  He  will  not  be  willing  then  to 
take  a  part  in  political  affairs,  if  he 
really  cares  for  this. — ^Decidedly, 
in  the  State  which  is  in  his  own, 
but  verily  not  equally  so  in  his 
fatherland,  unless  on  the  contin- 
gency of  a  peculiar  divine  for- 
tune.— I  understand :  you  mean  in 
the  State  we  now  went  through  the 
building  of,  which  exists  in  our 
conversations,  but  I  think  is  not  to 
be  found  on  earth. — ^But  perhaps 
in  heaven  its  pattern  is  in  being  for 
any  one  who  desires  to  see  it,  and 
seeing,  to  establish  his  own. self. 
But  it  matters  nothing  whether  it 
does  or  will  exist  anywhere ;  for  he 
would  perform  the  duties  of  this 
State  uone,  and  of  none  other." 
(B^,  IX.,  590  c.  and  591  e.) 

With  Jesus,  the  kingdom  within 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
"  Being  asked  when  the  kingdom 
of  Gk>d  was  coming,  he  answered, 
The  kingdom  of  God  comes  not  by 
close  observation,  nor  will  folk  say, 
Lo,  here !  or  there !  for  behold  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d  is  within  you." 
(Luke  xvii.  21.)  How  dull  that 
vision  is  become,  which  once  for  a 
while  was  made  so  bright!  We 
must  console  ourselves  with  Plato's 
wise  observation,  that  *^  the  idea  of 
the  good  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
vision,  and  hard  to  be  seen." 
(Eep.  Vn.,  517.) 

The  position  of  mediator  taken 
up  by  Jesus,  as  one  under  the 
chrism  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  thus 


understood  by  Plato :  "  The  whole 
daimonkind  is  between  God  and 
Mortal.  ...  It  interprets  and 
plies  with  messages  to  gods  of 
men's  matters  and  to  men  of  gods' 
matters,  bearing  from  men  sup- 
plications and  sacrifices,  from  gods 
commandments  and  requitals  of 
sacrifices.  Being  in  the  middle 
between  both,  it  makes  the  com- 
pletion, so  that  the  universe  is 
reciprocally  bound  together  with 
itself.     Thereby    proceeds    every 

kind  of  prophecy for 

god  is  not  mingled  with  man,  but 
by  the  medium  described  is  carried 
on  all  intercourse  and  the  com- 
mune of  gods  as  brought  unto  men, 
whether  waking  or  sleeping  alike. 
He  that  is  wise  in  respect  of  such 
things  is  a  daimonic  man,  while  he 
that  is  wise  in  anything  else,  or  in 
respect  of  certain  arts  or  handi- 
crafts, is  mechanical  merely." 
(Sympos.  202  e.)  The  philosopher 
is  not  the  man  who  is  prophetically 
or  daimonically  wise ;  ''  those  who 
philosophise  are  those  between  the 
wise  and  the  ignorant."    (Sympos.) 

To  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
Jesus  says,  "Nor  do  I  condemn 
thee ;  go,  and  sin  no  more :"  (John 
viii.  11.  Doubtful  text.)  To  the 
man  made  whole,  he  says,  "  Sin  no 
more,  lest  something  worse  befall 
thee."  (John  v.  14.)  In  Plato 
(Critias  i.)  we  find  the  same  beau- 
tiful appreciation  of  punishment 
as  discipline,  in  the  prayer  to  Gk>d 
to  inflict  on  us  suitable  punish- 
ment : — "  the  right  punishment  for 
one  out  of  tune  is  to  make  him 
play  in  tune." 

The  history  of  the  battle  ground 
in  the  soul  is  thus  presented  by 
Plato:— 

"  Sometimes  ....  some  of  the 
cupidities  get  destroyed,  while 
others  are  dethroned,  because  of 
the  coming  into  play  of  a  certain 
modesty  in  the  youth's  soul,  and 
once  again  he  gets  restored  to 
order.     And,  again,  there  are  other 
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cupidities,  kindred  to  the  dethroned 
oneSy  that  gain  secret  nnrttire,  and, 
for  lack  of  experience  of  a  &ther's 
tending,  they  grow  numerous  and 
masterful.  Thej  are  wont  then  to 
draw  him  towards  the  same  inti- 
macies as  before,  and,  through 
their  secret  connections,  give  in- 
terior birth  to  a  multitude.  Even- 
tuallj,  I  think,  they  are  wont  to 
seize  upon  the  citadel  of  the  youth's 
soul,  since  they  perceive  it  to  be 
vacant  of  discipline,  virtuous  pur- 
suits, and  true  principles — the  best 
watchmen  and  guardians  over  the 
rational  part  of  men  dear  to  €k>d. 
And,  then,  indeed,  false  and  vaga- 
bond considerations  and  opinions 
rush  up  in  the  stead  of  these,  and 
take  possession  of  the  identical 
region  in  such  a  man."  (Bep. 
Vni.,  560  a.) 

There  is  the  most  sing^ar  simi- 
larity, not  only  in  the  idea,  but 
even  in  the  form  of  expression, 
between  the  passage  just  quoted 
and  the  following  parable  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house  or  citadel  of 
the  soul : — 

''When  the  unclean  spirit  is 
gone  out  of  the  man,  it  goes 
through  dry  places,  seeking  rest, 
and  finds  it  not.  Then  it  says,  I 
will  return  unto  my  house  whence 
I  came  out;  and  having  come  it 
finds  it  empty,  swept  and  garnished. 
Then  it  goes  and  takes  with  itself 
seven  other  spirits  more  evil  than 
itself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell 
there;  and  the  last  state  of  that 
man  becomes  worse  than  the  first." 
(Matt.  xii.  43.) 

We  may  remember  also  in  this 
connection  the  expression  quoted 
above,  ''Sin  no  more  lest  some- 
thing worse  befall  thee." 

As  the  stream  of  life  is  ceaseless, 
so  must  judgment  or  spiritual' 
adjustment  be  incessant.  It  is 
always  a  judgment  day  when  an 
individual  turns  decidedly  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  But  as  we 
are  familiar  with  number,  yet  know 


not  infinity,  as  our  eyes  can  appre- 
hend the  sta^  of  time,  while 
they  can  perceive  only  as  in  a  mist 
the  vast  gliding  flow  of  etemitj, 
our  pictures  of  the  judgment  ai« 
local,  temporal  and  made  up  of 
numbers.  The  after-death  i^fl^isa- 
tion  of  one's  self  and  one's  purpoaes 
must  form  an  important  moment, 
of  which  Plato  presents  the  follow- 
ing pictorial  embodiment : 

"  Er,  the  son  of  Armenios,  bj 
descent  a  Pamphylian,  happening 
on  a  time  to  die  in  battle,  when  the 
dead  were  on  the  tenth  day  earned 
off,  and  already  corrupted,  was 
taken  up  sound ;  and  being  carried 
home,  as  he  was  about  to  be  buried 
on  the  twelfth  day,  and  was  laid  on 
the  funeral  pile,  revived ;  and  irhea 
he  was  come  to  himself,  he  told 
what  he  saw  over  there.  He  said 
that  after  his  soul  had  gone  forUi, 
he  went  with  many  others,  and 
they  arrived  at  a  certain  ghosUj 
place,  wherein  were  two  chasms  in 
the  soil,  contiguous  to  each  other, 
and  others  in  the  heavens  up  aboTe 
over  against  them,  and  the  judges 
sat  between  these.  And  whenthej 
gave  judgment,  thev  commanded 
the  juist  to  go  on  the  right  hand 
and  upwards  through  the  heaTen, 
having  invested  with  certain  ygns 
on  the  forefront  those  that  had 
been  judged ;  but  the  unjust  they 
ordered  to  the  left  and  downwards, 
and  these  had  behind  them  in  like 
manner  the  marks  of  all  they  had 
done."     (Rep.  X.,  13,  §  614.) 

With  this  we  may  compare  the 
symbolism  of  the  great  assize,  as 
follows : 

"And  thou  Capernaum,  shah 
thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven  ?  thou 
shalt  be  thrust  down  unto 
hades."     (Matt.  xi.  23.) 

"When  the  son  of  man  shall 
have  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
angels  with  him,  then  will  he  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and 
before  him  will  be  gathered 
together  all  the  nations ;  and  he 
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will  separate  them  one  from 
another,  as  the  shepherd  separates 
the  sheep  from  the  goats ;  and  will 
set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand, 
but  the  goats  on  the  left." 
(Matt.  XXV.  31.) 

If  the  soul's  way  of  light  be 
toward  the  heavenly  heights,  the 
dark  way  most  surely  be  back 
again  towards  earth,  or  lower  still : 

"  Can  the  soul  in  sooth,  the  in- 
visible part,  that  which  goes  to  some 
8uch  different  place,  goodly,  pure, 
invisible,  unto  Hades  to  say  true, 
beside  the  good  and  wise  deity,  can 
this  soul  of  ours,  being  such  as  it 
is  and  with  such  endowment,  on 
its    liberation  from  the  body  be 
forthwith     dissipated     and     des- 
troyed,    as     the     generality     of 
men  affirm?      Far   from  it.  .  .  . 
If     the    soul    is    detached    from 
the  body  polluted  and  impure,  as 
having  constantly  held  commimion 
with  the  body,  and  having  served 
and  loved  it,  and  been  bewitched  by 
it,  through  lusts  and  pleasures,  so 
as  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
real  save  what  is  corporeal,  which 
one  can  touch  and  see,  and  drink 
and  eat,  and  employ   for  sensual 
purposes;  but  as  regards  what  is 
dark  and    invisible   to  the    eyes, 
which  is  intelligible  and  apprehen- 
sible by  philosophy,  if  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  hate,  fear,  and  shun 
this,  do  you  think  that  a  soul  in 
such  a  state  can  depart  from  the 
body     by      itself,      and     uncon- 
taminatedP     It  will,   I  opine,  be 
clasped  round  with  the  corporeal, 
which  the  intercourse  and  habitual 
association  with  the  body,  through 
the  constant  linking   together   of 
the  two  and   the   great  care  paid 
to  the  body,   have    made    second 
nature    to    the    soul.     We    must 
opine  that  that  is  ponderous  and 
heavy,  earthly  and  visible,  by  the 
possession  of  which  such  a  soul  is 
weighed  down,  and  drawn  again 
unto  the  visible  plane,    through 
fear  of  the  invisible  and  of  Hades, 


wandering  to  and  fro,  as  it  is  said, 
around  the  monuments  and  the 
tombs,  about  which,  moreover, 
certain  shadowy  phantoms  of  souls 
have  been  seen,  being  such  images 
as  such  souls  produce  as  have  not 
purely  got  free,  but  partake  of  the 
visible,  on  which  account  also  it  is 
that  they  become  seen.  Not  that 
these  are  the  souls  of  the  good,  but 
of  the  worthless,  which  are  com- 
pelled to  wander  about  such  places, 
paying  the  penalty  of  their  former 
way  of  life,  which  was  evil ;  and 
they  continue  wandering  until, 
tlm>ugh  the  desire  of  the  corporeal 
nature  that  closely  accompanies 
them,  they  are  again  immured  in  a 
body."  (PhflBdo,  xxx.,  §  68,  69, 
70.) 

''In  consequence  of  the  soul's 
forming  the  same  opinions  with 
the  body  and  taking  pleasure 
in  the  same  things,  it  is  com- 
pelled, I  imagine,  to  become  ad- 
dicted to  the  same  habits  and  the 
same  nurture,  so  that  it  can  never 
pass  into  Hades  in  a  state  of  purity, 
but  must  invariably  go  forth 
infected  by  the  body,  so  as  soon 
again  to  fall  into  another  body,  and 
grow  up  as  if  it  were  sown :" 
(Phfiedo,  xxiiv.,  §  74.) 

''The  soul  comes  to  Hades 
possessed  of  nought  else  than  its 
education  and  nurture,  which,  even 
at  the  very  inception  of  its  migra- 
tion thither,  are  said  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  or  detriment  to  the 
dead.  For  it  is  said  that  each  per- 
son when  dead  is  accompanied  by 
the  particular  daimon  that  was  as- 
signed to  bim  during  life,  who  pro- 
ceeds to  conduct  him  to  some  place 
where  people  have  to  be  gathered 
together  and  submitted  to  trial, 
and  thereafter  go  on  to  Hades  with 
that  guide,  whose  instructions  are 
to  conduct  them  hence  thither. 
.  .  .  The  well-ordered  and 
wise  soul  both  follows  on  and  is 
not  ignorant  of  its  present,  but 
that    which    by    reason    of    lusts 
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dings  to  the  body,  flatters  about  it 
and  about  its  visible  place  for  a 
long  time  distraught,  until  after 
much  resistance  and  with  much 
suffering,  it  is  led  away  by  force 
and  with  difficulty  at  the  hands  of 
the  appointed  daunon.  It  wanders 
to  and  fro  oppressed  with  every 
kind  of  helplessness,  until  certain 
periods  of  time  have  elapsed,  and 
when  these  are  fulfilled,  it  is 
carried  of  necessity  into  the  abode 
that  is  seemly  for  it.  The  soul  on 
the  other  hand  that  has  passed 
through  life  with  purity  and  con- 
trol, meets  with  gods  for  com- 
panions and  guides,  and  dwells  in 
the  place  fitted  for  its  particular 
self."     (Phcedo,  Ivii.,  130, 131.) 

There  is  a  carious  half -confused 
reference,  probably  the  refracted 
ra^  of  some  mystical  utterance,  to  a 
mission  of  Jesus  to  spirits  in  prison : 
**  In  the  flesh  he  was  put  to  death, 
in  the  spirit  he  was  made  living,  in 
which  even  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison  he  went  and  preached."  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  Plato's 
notion  of  a  spirit  in  prison : 

**  The  saying  in  the  mystical  doc- 
trines that  we  men  are  in  a  kind  of 
prison,  and  that  one  ought  not 
either  to  break  himself  loose  or 
escape  from  it,  appears  to  me 
something  great  and  yet  not  easy 
to    see    through."      (Phsedo,    vi., 

§16.) 

Plato's  reference  to  the  "mys- 
tical doctrines,"  as  to  a  sort  of 
corpus  of  divinity  then  accessible, 
is  somewhat  perplexing.  But  the 
traditions,  whether  oral  or  literary, 
of  the  religious  mysteries  of 
G-reece  form  ground  upon  which 
there  is  not  a  very  clear  light. 
Xhere  is  a  curious  blending  of 
an  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  stream 
of  spiritual  lore,  and  it  may  be 
that  its  most  considerable  part  was 
so  jealously  guarded  as  to  have 
become  lost.  In  any  case,  Plato's 
relatedness  to  the  Hebrew  oracles 
was  a  standing  puzzle  to  the  Church 


others,  the  explanation  of  which 
was  sought  in  an  acquaintance 
made  during  his  Egyptian  sojourn 
with  Hebrew  Babbis  and  their 
scriptures.  An  "  Attidsing  Moses  ** 
was  a  name  given  to  him,  and 
contrariwise  Celsus  averred  that 
Jesus  borrowed  his  best  sayings 
from  Plato,  and  that  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  con- 
sists of  Platonic  dogmas,  in  part 
misunderstood,  and  in  part  per- 
verted. Plato  avowedly  derives  one 
of  his  ethical  illustrations  from 
a  Phoenician  myth,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  sudi 
knotty  points  is  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  much  fuller  sym- 
pathy between  religious  thinken 
of  ancient  times,  much  less 
jealousy  between  the  true  apostles 
of  different  races,  than  the  preva- 
lence of  a  sectarian  and  disputa- 
tious spirit  would  permit.  There 
are  evidences  here  and  there  of  the 
influence  of  ancient  thought  upon 
Plato.  For  example,  Socrates  sajs, 
''  This  is  a  certain  old-time  saying, 
which  we  have  in  mind,  that  there 
are  souls  which  pass  away  and  go 
thither  (Hades)  from  hence,  and 
again  pass  and  come  hither,  and 
come  into  beinfi^  from  among  the 
dead."  (Phsedo,  xv.)  We  maj 
compare  with  this  the  doctrine  of 
Pharisaic  orthodoxy  as  eridenoed, 
to  take  a  single  instance,  in  the 
reference  to  pre-natal  sin  on  the 
part  of  a  man  bom  blind. 

On  the  consideration  of  such  a 
dread  subject  as  the  after-death 
course  of  the  soul,  supervenes,  per- 
haps, some  pardonable  human  fear ; 
philosophy  finds  a  remedy  for  this  : 

''  To  dread  death  is  nothing  else 
than  to  appear  to  be  wise,  without 
being  so;  for  it  is  to  appear  to 
know  what  one  does  not  know. 
For  in  good  sooth  no  one  knom 
but  that  death  is  the  greatest  of 
blessings  to  man ;  but  men  fear  it, 
as  if  they  well  knew  it  to  be  the 
greatest  of  evils But  to  do 
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injustioe,  and  to  disobey  a  superior, 
whether  God  or  man,  I  know  to  be 
evil  and  base.  Before  evils,  then, 
which  I  know  to  be  evils,  I  shall 
never  fear  or  shun  things  which, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  be  good." 
(Apol.  Socr.,  rvii.) 

In  the  following  we  meet  with 
that  finest  fruit  of  philosophy — 
insight : 

"  Shall  we  not  agree  that  what- 
soever from  the  gods  befalls  the 
god-beloved  man,  all  befalls  as  the 
befit  possible,  uxiless  there  attach 
to  him  some  necessary  iU  from 
prior  sin?  ....  If  the  just  man 
come  to  be  in  poverty,  maladies,  or 
anj  other  of  seeming  evils,  these 
things  will  issue  to  him  in  some- 
thing good  either  living  or  dead."* 
(Bep.  X.,  612  e.) 

Side  by  side  with  this  may  be 
set  the  familiar  words  in  which  so 
many  have  found  comfort : — 

*'  We  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God :"  (Eom.  viii.  28.) 

Here  is  a  brighter  picture  still, 
philosophy  ascending  into  faith, 
and  reason  into  spiritual  instinct : 

"While  we  live,  we  shall  thus, 
as  it  seems,  draw  nearest  to  know- 
ledge, if  to  the  utmost  we  hold  no 
intercourse  or  communion  with  the 
body,  saving  for  absolute  necessity, 
nor  become  overcharged  with  its 
nature,  but  purify  ourselves  there- 
from,   imtil    God    himself    shall 


loose  our  bonds.  And  thus  being 
pure  people  far  removed  from  the 
foolishness  of  body,  we  shall,  we 
may  reasonably  expect,  be  with 
people  like  unto  ourselves,  and 
learn  through  our  very  selves  the 
absolute,  and  that  probably  is  the 
truth ;  for  it  is  not  in  law  for  the 
impure  to  reach  up  to  the  pure. 
....  The  journey  into  the  far 
country  which  is  now  appointed 
me  is  set  out  upon  with  good  hope, 
as  it  would  be  by  any  man  who 
thinks  that  his  mind  is  brought 
into  a  state  of  something  like  puri- 
fication  Would  it  not    be 

ridiculous  for  a  man  who,  during 
his  life,  kept  himself  in  such  a  state 
as  to  live  in  the  closest  proximitv 
to  death,  then  when  this  deatn 
comes  up  to  him,  to  be  disturbed  ? 
....  Shall  one  who  in  reality 
loves  wisdom,  and  strongly  grasps 
this  very  hope,  that  he  shall  no- 
where else  obtain  it  in  any  way 
worthy  of  the  name  save  in  Hades, 
be  disturbed  at  dying  and  not  go 
thither  with  joy  ?  One  must  needs 
think  that  it  would  be  with  joy 
were  he  in  reality  a  philosopher; 
for  he  will  strongly  hold  this 
opinion,  that  he  will  nowhere  else 
but  there  attain  wisdom  in  purity, 
and  if  this  be  so,  would  it 
not  be  highly  irrational  if  such 
a  man  were  to  be  afraid  of 
death?"  (PhflDdo,  xi.,  xii.,  31, 
32,  33.) 


*  An  ill-appreciated  modem  thinker  lias  thns  expressed  the  same,  if  not  a  larger 
faith  .— 

"  I  do  not  doubt  interiors  have  their  interiors,  and  exteriors  haye  their  exteriors ;  and 
that  the  eye-sight  has  another  eye-sight,  and  the  hearing  another  hearing,  and  the  roioe 
another  yoioe ; 

*'  I  do  not  donbt  that  the  passionately-wept  deaths  of  yonng  men  are  provided  for  ; 
and  that  the  deaths  of  yoong  women,  and  the  deaths  of  little  children,  are  provided  for  ; 

(Bid  yon  think  life  was  so  weU  provided  for — and  Death,  the  purport  of  all  Life,  is 
not  well  provided  for  ?) 

"  I  do  not  donbt  that  wrecks  at  sea,  no  matter  what  the  horror  of  them — no  matter 
whose  wife,  child,  husband,  father,  lover,  has  gone  down,  are  provided  for,  to  the 
minntest  points ; 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  whatever  can  possibly  happen,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  is 
provided  for,  in  the  inherences  of  things ; 

"  I  do  not  think  Life  provides  for  all  ...  .  but  I  believe  Heavenly  Death  provides 
for  aU." — Pa$9age  to  India, 
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The  following  we  may  regard  as 
the  humour  of  Uie  subject : 

**  Both  you  and  Simmias  appear 
to  me  to  be  childishly  afraid,  lest 
when  the  soul  departs  from  the 
body,  the  wind  should  blow  it  away 
and  disperse  it,  especially  if  one 
should  happen  to  die  not  in  a  calm, 
but  in  some  sort  of  yiolent  storm. 
Whereupon  said  Cebes  with  a 
smile, '  EndeaTour  to  give  us  con- 
yiction,  as  if  we  are  afraid,  or 
rather  not  as  if  we  are  afraid,  but 
there  be  perchance  in  us  some  kind 
of  a  boy  that  is  afraid  of  such 
things.  Let  us  then  endeaTOur  to 
persuade  him  not  to  be  afraid  of 
death  as  if  it  were  a  hobgoblin.' 
'  But  you  must  sing  charms  to  him 
every  day,'  said  Socrates,  ^  until 
you  have  charmed  him  away.' 
*  Whence  then,  O  Socrates,'  he  re- 
joined, '  shall  we  get  a  good  charm- 
singer  for  such  a  purpose,  seeing 
that  thou  art  leaving  us  f '  '  Greece 
is  wide,  O  Cebes,'  he  said,  'and 
therein  are  somewhere  to  be  found 
good  men,  and  there  are  many,  too, 
of  the  races  of  the  foreigners,  all  of 
which  ye  ought  to  seai^  through 
in  looking  for  such  a  charm-singer, 
sparing  neither  money  nor  toil,  for 
there  is  nothing  on  which  you  could 
more  reasonably  spend  your  money. 
Tou  ought,  too,  to  seek  him 
amongst  one  another,  for  maybe 
you  will  not  easily  find  any  better 
able  to  do  this  than  yourselves.' " 
(PhflBdo,  mv.,  58.) 

The  following  is  in  the  same 
key:— 

**  Crito :  '  In  what  manner  are 
we  to  bury  thee  P  *  Socrates :  *  Just 
as  ye  please,  if  only  ye  can  catch 
me,  and  I  do  not  give  you  the 
slip.'  And  at  the  same  time 
smiling  gently,  and  looking  round 


on  us,  he  said, '  I  cannot  penuade 
Crito,  my  friends,  that  I  am  thst 
Socrates  who  is  now  conversing 
with  you,  but  he  thinks  that  I  am  lie 
whom  he  will  in  but  a  little  while 
behold  dead,  and  inquires  forsootk 
how  he  IS  to  buiy  me.  But  that 
which  I  some  while  since  argued  at 
length,  that  after  the  poison- 
draught  is  dronken  I  shall  abide 
with  you  no  more,  but  shall  be 
gone  hence  and  depart  to  some 
happy  state  of  the  blessed,  this  I 
seem  to  have  told  to  him  in  vain, 
though  I  meant  at  the  same  time 
to  console  both  you  and  myself 
....  ye  must  be  of  good  cheer 
then,  and  say  that  ye  bury  my  body, 
and  bury  it  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
pleasing  to  you,  and  as  ye  consider 
most  consonant  with  our  laws : ' " 
(PhflBdo,  Ixiv.,  147, 149.) 

Such  as  can  enter  the  spiritual 
world  through  the  gate  of  the  poet 
and  the  prophet,  are  conscions  of 
an  angers  joy.  It  is  earthly 
motives,  and  sensual  retardationB, 
which  allow  onlv  the  gate  of  the 
chamel-house  to  be  seen,  and  make 
the  road  seem  so  drear. 

'^  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
it  is  for  grief  that  birds  sing,  or 
swans  in  their  last  song.  But  in 
my  opinion  it  is  because  th^ 
belong  to  Apollo,  and  are  prophetic, 
and  presage  the  blessings  that  are 
in  Hades,  that  they  sing  and  revel 
in  delight  on  that  day  more  excel- 
lently than  in  the  foregoing  time. 
Now  I  too  deem  myself  to  be  the 
feUow-servant  of  the  swans,  and 
votary  of  the  same  Gk)d,  and  poe- 
sessed,  at  the  hands  of  the  master, 
of  prophetic  power  no  whit  inferior 
to  theirs,  and  no  more  down-hearted 
than  they  are  at  being  set  free  from 
this  life.*^*  (Phffido,  mv.,  77, 78.) 


*  The  following  is  a  modem  soDg  upon  the  same  theme  of  emanoipatiaii : 

At  the  hut,  tenderly, 

From  the  walls  of  tiie  powerfnl,  fortreea'd  house, 

From  the  olasp  of  the  knitted  lodm — from  the  keep  of  the  weU-dosed  doon. 

Let  me  be  wafted. 
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The  following  strikes  a  note 
more  purposeful  and  assured, 
manifesting  an  undisguisable  ela- 
tion, the  joj  as  of  one  that  is  going 
home: 

^*  Kow  I  am  going  unto  him  that 
sent  me.  .  .  .  Now  I  come  to  Thee ; 
and  these  things  I  speak  in  the 
world,  that  thej  may  have  mj  joj 
made  full  in  themselves."  (John 
xri.  6,  xvii.  13.) 

This  is  effortless,  the  joy  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  life  eternal ;  the 
following  manifests  a  yictory  after 
a  strug^e  against  fear :    . 

''I  have  no  longer  a  fear  of 
death,  but  already  eren  a  desire,  and 
that  1  too  may  say  something  ex- 
pansive in  imitation  of  the  orators ; 
and  for  a  long  time  I  have  been 
thinking  of  things  on  high,  and 
going  through  the  eternal  and 
divine  course,  for  out  of  my  weak- 
ness I  have  collected  myself  toge- 
ther, and  am  become  a  new  man.'' 
(Axiochus,  370  e.) 

The  following  manifests  a  very 
happy  and  desirable  mean  between 
Calvinistic  gloom  and  the  opposite 
pole  of  thoughtless  frivolity :  * 

"  This  is  surely  a  proverb, 
bruited  amongst  all,  that  life  is 
a  kind  of  sojourn  in  a  strange 
place,  and  that  we  reasonably 
ought  to  pass  through  it  in  a  good- 
tempered  way,  all  but  singiog  glad 
songs  on  the  road  to  fate.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  conduct  ourselves  in 
a  spiritless  manner,  and  so  that 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  be  torn 
away,  is  to  exhibit,  like  a  child,  a 
period  of  life  of  a  kind  not  over- 
wise.*'     (Axiochus,  365  b.) 

Plato's  conception  of  transmi- 
gration is  not  of  an  endless  whirl ; 
incarnation  in  his  view  finds  its 


own  fit  and  orderly  termination 
when  its  lesson  is  learned.  The 
enfranchised  spirit  "  should  return 
to  the  habitation  of  his  associate 
star,  and  lead  a  blessed  and  har- 
monious existence,"  or,  if  evil 
should  still  hold  sway,  the  soul  has 
to  take  some  natural  form  corres- 
ponding thereto,  and  never  cease 
from  labour,  until,  ''  having  domi- 
nated by  reason  its  tumultuous  and 
irrational  part,  it  should  arrive  at 
the  beautiful  form  of  its  first  and 
best  condition."     (Timeeus,  42  b.) 

Plato,  like  other  g^eat  teachers, 
must  have  felt  keenly  the  pestilent 
stupidity  of  humanity  on  its  lower 
planes : 

'<  To  find  the  Creator  and  Father 
of  this  universe  is  a  task  indeed, 
and  having  found  him  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  him  to  mankind  at 
large."     (Timsdus,  28  c.) 

n  he  required  any  reminder  of 
the  ungrateful  reception  the  highest 
efforts  are  likely  to  meet  with,  he 
had  but  to  turn  to  his  unextinguish- 
able  memory  of  the  fate  of  his  friend 
and  master,  Socrates.  Speaking 
of  persons  unwilling  through  in- 
temperance to  relinquish  a  bad 
mode  of  life,  he  says :  "  Is  not  this 
pleasant  of  them,  to  deem  him  the 
most  hateful  of  all  men  who  tells 
the  truth,  namely  that  till  one 
abandon  drunkenness  and  gluttony 
and  sexual  excesses  and  idle  neg- 
lect, neither  drugs,  nor  caustics, 
nor  surgery,  nor  charms,  nor 
amulets,  nor  any  other  such  things 
as  these  will  be  of  any  avail? 
That,  replied  he,  is  not  very  plea- 
sant, for  to  be  angry  with  one  who 
speaks  us  well  and  fair  has  no 
pleasantness  in  it."  (Bep.  lY., 
426  a.) 


Let  me  glide  noieeleeBly  forth ; 

With  the  key  of  softness  nnlook  the  locks — ^with  a  whisper. 

Set  ope  the  doors,  O  Soul  I 

Tenderly  1  be  not  impatient ! 

(Strong  is  your  hold,  O  mortal  flesh  ! 

Strong  is  your  hold,  O  lore.) 

Paa$ag€  to  India. 
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But,  like  a  true  philosopher, 
Plato  shows  no  irritation  of  temper. 
He  accepts  grovelling  and  ofEensive 
men  as  subject  to  a  retardation 
of  the  higher  growth,  a  growth 
which  is  yet  recoverable,  though 
the  "fellow-growth,"  or  sensual 
half,  may  be  dominant  for  a  life- 
time:— 

"  When  the  fellow-growth  is  large 
and  overpowering  to  the  soul, 
and  becomes  the  lot  of  a  small 
and  weak  intellectual  disposition, 
in  this  case  since  there  are  two 
classes  of  desires  naturally  im- 
planted in  man,  one  of  aliment  on 
account  of  the  body,  the  other  of 
wisdom  for  the  sake  of  the  divinest 
part  of  what  we  are,  the  motions 
of  the  more  powerful  province  pre- 
vail and  enlarge  their  sway,  anS  at 
the  same  time  make  the  province 
of  the  soul  deaf,  indocile,  and 
oblivious,  and  so  induce  stupidity, 
that  greatest  of  diseases.  There  is 
one  safety  for  both,  neither  to  move 
the  soul  without  the  body,  nor  the 
body  without  the  soul,  in  order 
that  by  a  balance  of  repulsion  they 
may  come  to  be  in  equipoise  and 
sound  health."     (Timseus,  88  a.) 

In  connection  with  the  references 
to  deafness  of  soul  contained  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  we  may 
remember  the  familiar  expression 
as  to  "  eyes  that  see  not,  and  ears 
that  hear  not."  "  Which  answer  is 
more  correct,  that  we  see  with  or 
by  our  eyes,  and  hear  with  or  by 
our  ears? — By  which  we  receive 
each  sensible  impression,  it  seems 
to  me,  rather  than  with  which. — 
For  surely  it  would  be  strange  if 
many  senses  resided  in  us  ...  . 
and  they  did  not  all  tend  to  one 
certain  archetypal  principle  (idea), 
whether  it  be  soul  or  whatever  it 
be  right  to  call  it,  with  which,  by 
these  as  instruments,  we  are  sen- 
sible of  all  objects  of  sense." 
(The»tetu8, 184  c.) 

The  following  is  an  instructive 
thought,  the  fsbct  advanced  being 


as  true  in  matters  physical  as  no 
doubt  it  is  in  all  things  else  : 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  prove  how  that 
the  gods  are  not  less  careful  for 
small  things  than  for  those  of  sur- 
passing greatness."  (Laws  X., 
900  c.) 

The  moral  for  ourselves  we  maj 
find  in  the  following : — "  He  that 
is  faithful  in  the  least  is  ^ithfol 
also  in  much ;  and  he  that  is  ud* 
just  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in 
much.  If,  therefore,  ye  were  not 
faithful  in  the  unjust  Mammon, 
who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the 
true  good  ?  "     (Luke  xvi.  10.) 

As  to  what  is  true  gain  and  true 
life,  Christianity  and  Platonism  are 
clearly  at  one.  The  grain  that, 
instead  of  being  sown  in  good  earth, 
fell  among  thorns,  represents  thow 
that  heard  of  spiritual  things,  bnt 
in  whom  the  pursuit  of  them  is 
choked  by  anxieties  and  riches 
and  pleasures  of  life,  so  that  no 
fruit  comes  to  perfection.  (Luke 
viii.  14.)  And  the  warning  nms: 
"  See  and  keep  yourselves  from 
covetousness ;  for  not  because  one 
has  abundance  does  his  life  consist 
in  his  possessions."  (Luke  xii. 
15.) 

With  Plato  we  find  a  consdons- 
ness  of  the  same  fact  of  the  evil  of 
possessiveness : 

^'  Through  the  love  of  wealth 
making  the  whole  of  time  to  be 
without  any  leisure  for  the  care  of 
anything  other  than  private  pro- 
perty, upon  which  every  soul  of  a 
citizen  is  hanging,  it  can  have  no 
care  for  aught  else  than  daily 
lucre;  and  whatever  learning  or 
pursuit  leads  to  this,  -every  one 
individually  is  most  ready  to  learn 
and  to  practise,  but  he  laughs 
down  all  the  rest."  (Laws  YHL 
831c.) 

"  Cares  straightway  steal  upon 
him,  and  considerations  as  to  wbaX 
road  of  life  he  is  to  tread.  .... 
and  old  age  stealthily  and  unoon- 
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sciouslj  comes  on.  .  .  .  wherefore 
eren  the  gods  release  more  quicklj 
from  life  those  on  whom  thej  set 
the  greatest  value.  .  .  .  Long 
would  be  the  story  of  the  poets, 
who  with  oracular  utterance  have 
told  in  holj  hjmns  the  things  that 
belong  to  life,  to  follow  them  as 
they  make  lament  on  living." 
(Axiochus  S67  a.) 

"  A  man's  soul  is,  after  the  gods, 
the  most  divine  of  all  his  possessions, 
a  possession  which  is  most  his  own. 
.  .  .  the  third  is  the  honour  of  the 
body  according  to  nature."  (Laws 
V.  726,  728  d.) 

"  What  does  it  profit  a  man,  to 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
soul  ?  For  what  must  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "  (Mark 
viii.  36.) 

We  borrow  from  nature  portions 
of  its  elements  only  as  things  to  be 
one  day  restored.  And  rightly 
we  ought  to  have  dominated  them 
by  our  spiritual  part  as  soon  as 
maturity  is  reached.  The  great 
waves  of  nutrition,  and  the  advance 
of  external  sensations,  according  to 
Plato,  which  constitute  the  bodily 
life  of  youth,  disturb  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  soul,  which  consequently 
shows  no  intelligence  of  its  own; 
*^  but  when  the  stream  of  growth 
and  nutrition  invades  it  to  a  less 
degree,  then  once  more  the  orbits  of 
the  soul  restored  to  tranquillity  re- 
sume their  own  path,  with  gradual 
increase  of  steadiness.  .  .  .  and 
agreeably  with  the  orbits  of  nature." 
(Timseus,  44  a,  b.)  Neither  orbit 
can  be  done  away  ;  our  work  is  to 
harmonise  them.  Proper  food  and 
proper  education  are  the  neces- 
saries for  this  combination  which 
we  call  life ;  he  who  neglects  this 
duty  "  will  lamely  traverse  the  life 
of  this  stage  of  existence,  and  again 
pass  into  Hades,  ineffectual  and 
without  understanding."  (Ti- 
m»U8,  44  c.) 

Plato's  conception  of  righteous- 
ness is  ''  that  harmonious  and  pro- 


portional development  of  the  inner 
man,  by  means  of  which  each 
faculty  of  the  soul  performs  its 
own  functions  without  interfering 
with  the  others."  He  makes  the 
fullest  allowances  for  the  state  of 
darkness  and  imperfection  in  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  floun- 
dering: 

"  When  the  soul  supports  itself 
upon  that  which  truth  and  real 
being  irradiate,  it  understands  and 
knows  it  and  appears  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence ;  but  when 
on  the  other  hand  it  leans  upon 
that  which  is  blended  with  dark- 
ness, which  is  bom  and  dies,  it 
then  has  to  do  with  mere  opinion 
and  becomes  dim-sighted,  changing 
about  in  ups  and  downs  of  opinion, 
and  seems  to  be  unpossessed  of  in- 
telligence."    (Rep.  VI.,  508  d.) 

A  reflection  of  Jesus  is  that  ''the 
sons  of  this  world  are  wiser  with 
respect  to  their  own  generation 
than  the  sons  of  the  light "  with 
respect  to  theirs.  And  he  advo- 
cates as  busy  an  ardour  in  making 
friends  outside  the  unrighteous 
Mammon,  as  its  subjects  manifest 
in  its  selfish  service.  Plato  notices 
this  staunchness  in  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  interests,  and  converts  the 
fact  into  a  hope  that  the  principle 
will  remain  when  the  pursuit  is 
changed  for  a  higher  one : 

"  Have  you  never  yet  noticed,  in 
the  case  of  those  accounted  wicked 
but  wise,  how  keenly  the  little  soul 
(jpaycJiariony  souUet)  looks,  and 
acutely  perceives  those  things  upon 
which  it  is  turned,  showing  that  it 
has  no  dulness  in  the  power  of 
vision,  but  is  compelled  to  be  so  far 
the  servant  of  vice,  that  the  more 
acutely  it  perceives,  so  much  the 
more  evil  it  perpetrates. 

**  As  regains  this  part  of  such  a 
nature,  if  from  childhood  upwards 
it  should  be  docked  and  stripped 
of  the  affinities  of  its  birth  as  if 
they  were  plummets  cut  away 
from     it,     affinities     which      by 
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means  of  feastings  and  pleasxires 
and  lickerish  things  of  this  land 
become  second  nature,  and  turn 
the  vision  of  the  soul  to  the  things 
that  are  below ;  if  from  these  the 
soul  can  free  itself  and  turn  itself 
toward  truth,  the  Terv  same 
principle  in  the  same  indiyiduals 
would  not  less  acutely  see  truth 
than  it  saw  those  things  upon 
which  it  was  but  lately  turned.*' 
(Eep.  Vn.  519  a.) 

Holding  a  belief  in  a  progress 
which  may  extend  over  an  indefinite 
period,  Plato  must  find  support 
to  that  belief  in  the  differences 
that  exist  between  men  in  the 
present  world : 

"  In  the  greatest  dangers,  when 
men  are  in  peril,  in  wars,  or 
diseases,  or  storms  at  sea,  they 
behave  towards  those  who  have 
power  in  each  several  case  as 
towards  gods,  looking  up  to  them 
as  their  saviours,  though  these  sur- 
pass them  in  nothing  whatever  but 
knowledge."     (Theaatetus,  180  b.) 

With  the  belief  in  eternal  pro- 
gress must  be  held  another  without 
which  that  belief  would  be  void : 

"  If  the  soul  is  immortal,  it  re- 
quires our  care  not  only  for  the 
present  time,  which  we  call  life, 
but  for  all  time.'*  (PhsDdo  Ivii., 
107  c.) 

The  metaphor  of  a  race  fits  well 
the  earthly  career  viewed  in  its  im- 
mediate results  :  "  Do  not  men  who 
are  both  cunning  and  unrighteous 
act  as  those  in  the  race  who  run 
well  at  the  beginning  but  not  at 
the  end,  for  at  Uie  first  they  briskly 
leap  forward,  but  end  by  becoming 
ridiculous  ....  and  run  off  with- 
out the  crown.  But  such  as  are 
true  runners  reach  the  goal  and 
receive  the  prizes  and  the  crown." 
(Bep.  X.  613  b.)  With  this  we  may 
compare  the  following  variation  on 
the  same  thought :  "  Ye  were  run- 
ning well ;  who  hindered  you  from 
obeying  the  truth  ?  "     (Gal.  v.  7.) 

The  spiritual  sense  of  light  and 


darkness,  expressed  by  symbolic  use 
of  the  terms,  is  to  be  found  alike  in 
Plato  and  the  gospels : 

"The  light  shmes  in  the  dark- 
ness; and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not."     (John  i.  5.) 

"Let  your  light  shine  before 
men."     (Matt.  v.  16.) 

"  If  one  possess  intelligence,  one 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  eyes  be- 
come subject  to  two  disturbances 
from  two  causes ;  when  we  change 
our  position  and  pass  from  light  to 
darlmess,  or  from  darkness  to  light 
And  if  one  believes  that  the  same 
thing  as  this  takes  place  with  regard 
to  the  soul,  when  he  beholds  it  in 
perturbation  and  inability  to  dis- 
cern anything,  he  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  unreasoning  laughter,  bat 
will  rather  reflect  whether  the  sooi 
has  come  from  a  brighter  existotee 
and  been  darkened  by  imaocos- 
tomedness,  or  whether  it  has  come 
from  a  grosser  ignorance  to  a 
brighter  state,  and  has  been  con- 
founded by  a  more  resplendent 
flashing,  a  sparkle  as  of  crystals." 
(Eep.  vn.  618  a.) 

''  Life  is  the  outcome  of  fire  and 
spirit."     (Timsaus,  77  a.) 

*^  He  vnll  baptize  you  in  holj 
spirit  and  fire."     (Matt.  iii.  11.) 

The  following  affords  a  some- 
what dose  and  minute  companson: 

"The  mouth  ....  as  Plato 
says,  is  the  entrance  of  mortal 
things,  and  the  way  of  exit  of  things 
immortal.  For  into  it  there  enter 
food  and  drink,  corruptible  foods 
of  a  corruptible  body.  But  out  of 
it  proceed  expressions  of  thought, 
inunortaJ  laws  of  an  immortal  soul, 
by  means  whereof  the  rational  life 
is  regulated."  (Philo  de  Mund. 
Opif .  xl.) 

'*  Not  that  which  enters  into  the 
mouth  defiles  the  man,  but  that 
which  goes  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
it  is  defiles  the  man.  .  .  .  Eveir- 
thing  that  enters  the  mouth  goe^ 
away  into  the  belly  and  is  cast  out 
into  a  sewer.    But  the  things  that 
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proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth 
from  the  heart,  and  it  is  they  that 
defile  the  man.  For  out  of  the 
heart  come  forth  evil  designings, 
murders,  adulteries,  harlotries, 
thefts,  fabe  witness,  blasphemies." 
(Matt.  XV.  11,  17-19.) 

The  following  shows  a  similitude 
on  what,  Platonically  speaking,  is 
the  daimonic  plane  of  being : 

"  See  that  je  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones;  for  I  saj  unto 
you,  that  their  angels  in  heaven  do 
always  see  the  face  of  mj  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  (Matt,  xviii. 
10.)  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
part  that  is  of  them  and  not  yet  of 
them,  the  unseen  part  which  uncon- 
sciously to  the  physical  faculties 
touches  on  the  angelic  spheres,  and 
there  finds  its  sympathy  and 
guidance.  The  following  is  Plato's 
conception  of  our  spiritual  link  and 
streDgthener : 

"With  respect  to  the  most 
authoritative  element  of  the  soul 
that  dwells  with  us,  we  should  con- 
ceive as  follows;  that  God  has 
assigned  it  to  each  of  us  as  a 
daimon;  that  part  namely  which 
we  affirm,  and  most  correctly, 
resides  at  the  body's  loftiest  border, 
and  raises  us  from  earth  unto  our 
kinship  in  heaven ;  being  as  we  are 
a  plant  not  of  earth  but  of  heaven ; 
and  proceeding  from  that  quarter 
from  which  the  primal  genesis  of 
the  soul  had  its  being,  the  divine 
nature,  raising  aloft  our  head  and 
root,  gives  uprightness  to  the 
whole  corporeal  frame."  (Timseus, 
90  a.) 

The  following  is  a  trenchant  test 
of  sincerity : 

'^The  righteous  man,  according 
to  iBschylos,  is  simple  and  high- 
minded,  not  wishful  to  seem  to  be 
good,  but  to  be  so.  .  .  .  He  must 
take  away  the  seeming,  for  if  he 
seem  to  be  righteous,  he  will  have 
gift  and  honours  as  seeming  to  be 
of  such  a  sort ;  and  so  it  will  be 
uncertain  whether  he  be  righteous 


for  righteousness'  sake,  or  for  the 
gifts  and  honours.  He  should  be 
stripped  of  all  but  righteousness." 
(Eep.  n.  361  b.) 

The  doctrine  here  expressed 
takes  us  very  near  to  the  moral  of 
the  fable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican,  and  also  of  the  injunction 
not  even  to  do  works  of  compassion 
or  righteousness  so  as  to  be  seen 
of  men. 

At  this  altitude  a  man  can  arrive 
only  by  taking  a  strictly  compara- 
tive, or  spiritual  view  of  life: 
"  What  is  there  can  be  great  in  a 
little  time?  for  all  the  period 
from  infancy  to  old  age  is  but 
.  little  in  respect  of  the  whole.  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  an  immortal  being 
ought  to  be  much  concerned  about 
such  a  period,  and  not  about  the 
whole  of  time  ?  .  .  .  Have  you  not 
realised  that  our  soul  is  immortal, 
and  never  perishes?"  (Eep.  X., 
608  b.) 

Jesus  said  openly  '^  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  and  was  in 
distinct  opposition  to  the  worldly 
spirit,  which « had  nothing  in  him. 
Plato  is  more  tolerant,  as  being  on 
a  plane  nearer  the  human  level,  and 
not  so  near  the  angelic;  but  he 
ends  in  discovering  that  the  way  of 
the  world,  even  in  politics,  is  not  a 
way  in  which  he  could  walk,  with- 
out too  serious  a  deflection  from  his 
ideal : 

"  At  first  I  was  full  of  ardour 
towards  engaging  in  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  when  I  looked 
into  these  and  saw  that  they 
swayed  about  in  every  way  from 
every  side,  I  ended  in  becoming 
giddy,  yet  not  so  as  to  withdraw 
from  considering  how  at  any  time 
something  better  might  come  into 
being  in  respect  of  these  very 
matters,  and  above  all,  as  regardfs 
the  whole  form  of  government,  but 
to  be  awaiting  ever  opportunities  of 
action.  At  last  I  perceived  that 
all  existing  states  are  badly 
governed.  ...  I    was     therefore 
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compelled  to  say,  in  praise  of  true 
philosophy,  that  through  it  we  are 
enabled  to  discern  all  that  is 
righteous  in  regard  to  matters  of 
state  and  of  individuals ;  and  hence 
that  the  human  race  will  never 
cease  from  ills  until  the  race  of 
those  who  are  right  and  true 
wisdoni-seekers  shall  come  into 
political  power,  or  until  persons  who 
have  power  in  states  shall  by  some 
divine  fate  seek  wisdom  in  very 
truth."     (Ep.  vii.  325  e.) 

The  one  quality  that  distin- 
guishes the  sane  thinker  or  seer  from 
the  overheated  enthusiast,  is  his 
patience :  he  accepts  the  necessity 
of  growth.  There  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful parabolic  metaphor  in  the 
following  passage,  which  will  show 
us  that  Plato  was  not  a  fly-away 
dreamer,  the  sport  of  momentary 
impulse,  or  the  votary  of  an  imagi- 
native asceticism  and  withdrawal 
from  life : 

"  We  ought  to  endeavour  to  fly 
hence  thither  [from  mortal  nature 
to  divine]  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  this  flight  consists  in  re- 
sembling God  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power;  and  this  resemblance 
consists  in  becoming  righteous  and 

holy  with   wisdom Gbd  is 

never  in  any  respect  unjust,  but  the 
most  righteous  that  can  be,  and 
there  is  not  anything  more  like 
unto  him  than  the  man  amongst 
us  who  is  as  righteous  as  pos- 
sible."    (Theaetetus,  177  a,  c.) 

We  may  be  reminded  of  the 
words,  "This  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  thee  the  only  true  Gk)d,"  "Be 
ye  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect." 

The  peculiar  symbolic  form  of 
the  thought,  "the  flight  from 
mortal  nature  to  divine  consists  in 
resembling  God  to  our  utmost," 
may  remind  us  of  an  exquisite  way 
of  defining  judgment  as  applied  to 
men  whose  aim  is  sensual  sleep ; 
"  this  is  the  judgment  [i.e.,  the 
judgment    consists    in    the  fact], 


that  the  light  has  oome  into  Uie 
world." 

In  a  broader  sense  than  can  be 
fully  shown  by  a  comparisoii  of 
isolated  passages,  is  the  spirit  of 
Plato  at  one  with  the  original  spirit 
of  Christianity.  With  both,  hunuu 
life,  while  of  primary  importance  to 
those  tabernacling  therein,  is  Dot 
life  itself,  or  life  of  eternal  qualitr, 
but  a  secondary,  derivative  or  re- 
moved phase  of  existence,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first,  and  drawing 
therefrom  its  normal  rule  oad 
governance. 

But,  to  judge  of  Plato  by  isolated 
passages  is  not  so  great  an  in- 
justice as  it  might  be  in  the  case 
of  some  philosophers  :  "  Platonism 
is  so  organic  throughout,  that  it 
may  be  developed  from  every 
genuine  germ  of  it."  There  is 
spirit  in  Plato's  work,  not  intellect 
only;  and  spirit  has  a  glow  dis- 
cernible in  the  smallest  fragment 

"  Plato  did  not  propose  by  Ins 
philosophy  a  mere  theoretic  per- 
ception of  abstract  truth,  but  to 
penetrate  and  elevate  life  was  its 
highest  aim  and  endeavour.  And 
so  he  illustrates  the  saying  of 
Pascal,  that  in  Divine  things  one 
must  love  in  order  to  know."  In 
this  there  is  a  sympathy  between 
his  influence  and  the  more  personal 
and  vivid  appeal  of  Jesus,  a 
sympathy  that  will  be  difficult  to 
perceive  only  in  proportion  as  "the 
old  habit  of  thinking  immediately, 
or  even  exclusively,  of  something 
doctrinal,  when  the  Christian  ele- 
ment or  Christianity  is  spoken  of,'' 
still  adheres  to  us. 

"The  Platonic  philosophy,  like 
Christ,  does  not  first  bring  peace  into 
the  world,  but  a  sword.  .  .  .  Like 
Christianity,  it  arises  from  hatred  of 
the  blinding  vanity  of  the  world, 
which  has  withdrawn  from  the 
alone  true  and  sublime,  and  pro- 
cured for  itself  the  love  and  rever- 
ence which  are  due  to  them.  Like 
this,  it  contends,  not  for  its  own, 
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but  for  God's  hononr,  and  for  his 
kingdom  on  earth ;  and  it  does  not 
conceal,  any  more  than  this,  the 
long  duration  and  difficulty  of  this 
contest,  since  it  well  knows  that  it 
may  fight  only  with  spiritual 
weapons,  and  that  it  can  nerer 
obtain  the  yictory  merely  from 
without,  but  only  when  it  succeeds 
in  exciting  in  the  heart  a  co-opera- 
tion with  it. 

"  It  proceeds  directly,  like  Chris- 
tianity, to  cast  a  firebrand  into  the 
soul,  to  terrify  the  inner  man  from 
hb  security  and  repose,  and  to 
cause  him  to  feel  deeply  at  some 
point  with  shame  and  confusion 
the  nothingness  of  that  which  he 

holds  to   be    something It 

humbles  the  proud  and  raises  the 
lowly,  fills  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  and  sends  the  rich  empty 
away  ;  it  meets  with  cutting 
severity  the  despisers  of  the  eternal, 
but  with  a  tender  spirit  points 
aright  those  who  are  longing  for 
salvation.  It  knows  that,  for  the  re- 
cognition of  the  one  thing  needful, 
there  is  no  greater  hindrance 
than  the  proud  delusion,  I  am 
rich,  and  full,  and  need  nothing. 
Therefore  it  aims  zealously  to 
show  to  life  its  poverty,  naked- 
ness, and  need,  for  which  it  is 
repaid,  like  Christianity,  not  with 


thanks,  but  with  hatred,  bitterness, 
ridicule,  and  scorn.  It  makes 
dependent  on  the  deep  sorrow  of 
true  self-knowledge  the  blessed 
perception  of  divine  truth,  and  the 
attainment  of  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give.  It  desires  to 
open  the  closed  eyes  of  the  mind, 
and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to 
the  wonderful  light  which  comes 
from  above."     (C.  Ackermann.) 

It  is  manifest  thlkt  we  cannot  be 
taught  the  whole  secret  of  our 
place  and  condition  here,  and  the 
reasons  why  we  are  in  a  material 
world.  AD  truths,  therefore,  which 
may  be  attempted  to  be  conveyed 
to  us  must  be  partial  truths.  Sug- 
gestive facts  unnoticed  by  us  busy 
sleepers,  a  great  and  inspired 
teacher  is  now  and  again  enabled 
to  convey,  facts  of  our  being 
both  spiritual  and  material,  and 
from  these  and  their  solid  sanc- 
tions in  the  lessons  of  life,  we 
are  left  to  deduce  such  conclu- 
sions as  best  fit  the  bigness  of  our 
own  appreciative  faculty.  We  can 
receive  no  more  than  we  can  grasp 
from  either  Platonism  or  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  blow  from  the  resist- 
less hand  upon  our  factitious  life  is 
often  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
opening  of  our  hearts  to  the  truth 
of  any  gospel. 

K.  C. 
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TOO    RED    A    DAWN. 

By    Mabbl    Collins,  Author    of    "An  Innocent  Sinner,"   "In  this 

World,"  "Our  Bohemia,"  &c. 

(Continued  from  patge  196.) 


chafteb  vni. 

"  Oh,  of  course  Arthur  must  have 
his  way.  You  have  let  him  do  as 
he  likes  now  for  so  long  that  you 
are  half  afraid  to  speak  your  mind; 
but  I  shall  speak  mine  whether  it 
does  any  good  or  no." 

"  But,  my  dear,  there  is  no  reason 
for  me  to  say  anything  against 
Arthur's  choice.  Miss  Hamerton 
is  well  off  and  well  connected,  and 
she  is  a  pretty  young  lady.  I  dare 
say  Arthur  might  have  got  a  prize 
if  he  had  chosen  to  wait  awhile; 
but  if  he  is  ^ntented,  I  am." 

This  conversation  took  place  over 
the  dessert  that  same  evening  at 
the  Wansys* ;  Arthur  having  just 
annoimced  his  engagement.  Arthur 
was  quite  used  to  these  sort  of  dis- 
cussions in  his  presence,  and  he 
went  on  eating  grapes  with  super- 
ficial composure,  but  a  very  sullen 
brow.  These  family  jars  were  to 
him  almost  intolerable.  He  could 
just  stand  his  mother's  querulous 
complainings  if  he  summoned  a 
sullen  resolution  not  to  be  dragged 
into  the  vicious  circle  by  defending 
himself;  but  his  faiher  he  really 
took  pains  to  please,  for  he  had  re- 
solved never  to  face  another  of  the 
hideous  domestic  storms  which  Mr. 
Wansy  created  when  really  angry. 
His  indolent,  pleasure-loving  dis- 
position led  him  sometimes  to  evade 
and  even  deceive  his  father,  through 
what  looked  almost  like  fear,  and 


yet  he  despised  the  author  of  his 
being  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
He  regarded  him  as  a  person  with- 
out taste  or  capacity.  But,  all  the 
same,  he  treated  him  with  great 
respect — ^respect  accorded  not  to 
himself,  but  to  his  temper. 

Ill-natured,  obstinate  people 
generally  earn  this  kind  of  reTer- 
ence,  as,  fortunately  for  the  rest  of 
the  race,  there  are  large  classes  of 
people  who  detest  quari^lling  and 
are  willing  to  be  "  put  upon "  to 
save  themselves  from  it.  Arthur 
was  not  exactly^  of  this  order,  for 
he  loved  his  own  way ;  but  he  had 
learned  to  make  a  sort  of  science  of 
getting  it  without  rousing  Mr. 
Wansy's  wrath  against  hun.  He 
knew  beforehand  that  his  engage- 
ment would  be  received  with  placi- 
dity by  his  father;  that  gentle- 
man recognised  no  ill  in  woman 
except  immorality  or  poverty.  All 
young  ladies  who  had  money  and 
who  behaved  themselves  with  pro- 
priety were  alike  to  him.  But  to 
Mrs.  Wansy  the  affair  was  rerr 
different :  she  disliked  and  despised 
the  Hamertons  as  only  stupid  and 
ignorant  women  can  dislike  and 
despise  intelligent  and  cultivated 
women. 

"  I  should  have  supposed, 
Arthur,"  she  went  on,  in  a  tone  of 
the  bitterest  vexation,  and  with  a 
deepening  flush  in  her  face,  "  that 
you  might  have  had  more  sense 
than  to  choose  a  g^l  like  Miss 
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Hamertoiiy  with  whom  joa  know  I 
can  nerer  get  on ! " 

"  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  you 
to  try,  so  far  as  I  can  see,*'  remarked 
Arthur  coolly. 

"  You  must  go  and  call  to-morrow 
afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Wansy  hotly. 

Mrs.  Wansy's  brain  was  unable 
to  take  in  these  two  ideas  at  once, 
and,  after  a  brief  attempt,  she  gare 
it  up  and  just  began  to  complain 
Taguely     again.      She     imagined 
herself  to  have  some  amount  of 
grieTanoe,  based  principally  upon 
an  idea  which  can  only  be  properly 
understood  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  sort  of    society  in  which  the 
Wansys     moved — the     dead-leyel 
middle  class.     Mr.  Wansy  was  one 
generation    off    a    small    country 
chemist;     Mrs.    Wansy's    parents 
were  well-to-do  farmers,  and  she 
was   still    proyincial     in   all    her 
notions.    The  people  among  whom 
they  had  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances were  all  of  the  same  order : 
people  who  had  either  made  money 
by  their  own  efforts,  or,  if  they  had 
inherited  it,  got  it  from  the  till  of 
a  cheesemonger's  or  haberdasher's 
fihop.    They  were  one  and  all  en- 
dowed  with  that    unutterable  re- 
spectability which  becomes  a  species 
of  fetish ;  they  were  of  course  loyal, 
but  yet    looked    sadly    upon  the 
iipper  ten  as  very  fast  and  even 
unmoral,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
observed  or  imitated  by  their  own 
children.      They     gave    frequent 
heavy  dinners  and    imitated  the 
manners    and     customs    of     the 
fashionable  world  ;  but  they  could 
not  imitate  its  gaiety.    Their  idea 
of  social  intimacy  was  something 
of  this    sort:    they   asked    each 
other   to    "  spend    the    day"    or 
the  "afternoon";  the  women  sat 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  each  was 
«ipected  to  bring  her  fancy  work 
in  her  pocket.    The  men  went  out 
for  a  walk  together,  or,  if  it  was 
after   dinner,  sat    in  the  dining- 
Toem,  got  stupid  on  heavy  port, 


and  talked    idiotic    and  ignorant 
"  politics."    If  there  was  a  sprink- 
ling of  daring  beings  like  Arthur, 
the      smoking-room      might     be 
patronised.    This  system  was  based 
upon  the   old    country  habits   of 
most  of  these  people,  wno  generally 
had  the  blood  of  farmers  in  their 
veins ;  it  would  have  been  natural 
to  them  if    they   had    met    in   a 
country  house  for  the  women  to 
congregate  in  the  *  best  room '  and 
talk   about    dress    and    servants ; 
while  the  men  would  go  out  together 
and  look  at  the  horses  and  dogs 
and  pigs.    Mrs.    Wansy's  idea  of 
rntercomrse  with  a  daughter-in-law 
was  something  like  this:    Arthur 
would  of  course  take  a  house  close 
by  ;  Mrs.  Wansy  would  go  in  about 
eleven  or  twelve  on  most  mornings, 
give  advice  about  the  servants  and 
the  preserving,  &c, ;  she  would  have 
Mrs.  Arthur  to   spend  intermin- 
able  afternoons  witn  her,  crochet- 
ing, or  making  babies'  frocks ;  and 
she  would  take  her  out  frequently 
in  her  carriage  to  pay  calls  with  her 
upon  the  Wansys'  friends.     Now 
she  found  it  very  difficult  to  picture 
Merry  Hamerton  as  the  right  sort 
of  Mrs.  Arthur,  and  with  half-a- 
dozen  nice,  quiet,  rich  girls  in  their 
acquaintance,  who  any  one  of  them 
would  be  an  agreeable  companion 
for  her,  she  felt  herself  just&ed  in 
grumbling.    But  she  had  scarcely 
said  a  few  words  before  she  found 
herself  suddenly  silenced   by  the 
one  thing  which  had  the  power  to 
quench  her  altogether.   Mr.  Wansy 
gave  her  a  look  across  the  table 
which   made   her   know  instantly 
that  she  was    doing  wrong,    and 
which  brought  a  fliuning  colour  to 
her  cheeks. 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Wansy,"  said 
her  husband, "  I  won't  have  another 
word  said  about  this ;  you  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  ^Miss 
Hamerton  is  a  nice  young  lady  ;  and 
I  insist  that  you  are  as  polite  to 
her  and  to  the  family  as  you  can  be. 
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Now,  don't  let  me  hear  any  more 
grumbling." 

With  which  he  poured  himself 
out  another  glass  of  the  old  port, 
which  he  regarded  as  an  absolute 
necessary  of  life ;  and  a  gloomy 
silence  fell  upon  the  table.  Mrs. 
Wansy  soon  retired  to  her  beloved 
blue  drawing-room,  there  to  shed  a 
few  natural  tears  over  her  knitting 
basket ;  and  Arthur  very  shortly 
afterwaj*ds  betook  himself  next 
door,  and  established  himself  at 
Merry's  side,  where  he  now  felt, 
with  considerable  pleasure,  that  he 
had  a  right  to  be  It  was  charming 
to  be  at  home  in  this  always  delight- 
ful house,  and  to  come  in  unques- 
tioned and  unnoticed.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  used  some  magic  talisman  to 
make  this  house  his  own — this  house 
which,  contrasted  with  his  own 
home,  was  really  to  him  as  much  of 
a  fairy  palace  as  it  had  appeared  in 
his  boyhood.  It  was  delightful  too 
to  loimge  on  the  couch  beside  Merry 
and  observe  Richard  Hamerton 
afar.  Some  yoimg  men  are  shy  in 
the  position  of  an  accepted  lover, 
and  devoutly  wish  themselves 
invisible  when  they  have  to  enact 
the  part  in  the  bosom  of  the 
beloved  one's  family;  but  Arthur 
was  perfectly  supplied  with  nine- 
teenth-century assurance,  and  he 
enjoyed  taking  up  his  attitude.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
shyest  young  man  to  be  uncom- 
fortable at  the  Hamertons',  what- 
ever his  position  might  be,  as  the 
first  effect  of  their  good  manners 
and  gentle  hearts  was  to  put  people 
at  their  ease.  Thus  Arthur  in 
winning  Merry's  love  had  really 
made  for  himself  a  home  in  this 
house,  which  was  in  reality 
worthy  to  be  a  fairy  palace  for 
Aladdin. 

When  Mr.  Wansy  spoke  in  the 
tone  he  had  used  that  evening  at 
dinner,  his  wife  obeyed  him  with 
the  kind  of  blind  obedience  which 
is  yielded  to  those  tyrants  who  cut 


heads  ofE.  She  regarded  herself 
with  some  secret  pity  as  one  ocm- 
demned  to  go  through  with  a  dis- 
agreeable task ;  but  she  accepted  it 
in  the  way  that  people  arrived  at 
middle  age  have  generally  learned 
to  accept  the  disagreeables  of  life 
— as  inevitable.  And  by  the  next 
morning  she  had  begun  to  pero^e 
some  little  consolation ;  for  instance, 
she  could  talk  about  Mr.  Hamert(»i'5 
pictures,  which  she  heard  people 
speak  of  as  something  extraoi^- 
nary.  Anything  which  had  cost 
money  impressed  her  acquaint- 
ances, and,  after  all,  it  would  be 
rather  pleasant  to  enlarge  to  her 
special  friends  upon  what  these 
collections  of  pictures  and  chin& 
must  be  worth. 

And  so,  in  a  more  amiable  mood 
than  might  have  been  expected, 
Mrs.  Wansy  issued  forth  from  her 
house  in  laces  and  furs,  and,  with 
card-case  in  hand,  walked  down  her 
own  front  garden  and  up  the 
Hamertons',  to  present  herself  at 
their  olive-green  front  door.  She 
raised  the  great  brass  knocker,  which 
hung  from  the  mouth  of  a  strange 
brass  dog's-head,  and  looked  in 
wonder,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,"at  the  **  Salve"  which  waa 
written  above  it  in  gold  letters. 

She  was  shown  into  the  great 
drawing-room.  There  was  no  one 
there,  though  the  bright  fire  and 
the  chairs  drawn  near  it  gave  the 
room  that  air  of  comfort  which 
almost  destroys  the  idea  that  it  is 
empty.  Mrs.  Wansy  sat  down 
and  looked  around  her.  What  a 
quantity  of  valuable  things  there 
were  in  the  room ! 

While  she  was  deeply  immersed  in 
this  reflection,  Mrs.  Hamerton  came 
in  with  the  two  girls  close  behind 
her.  Mrs.  Wansy  rose  and  kissed 
Merry  with  a  singular  kind  of  cold 
effusion  which  interested  Clotilda 
Baymond  very  much.  It  seemed 
to  her  to  mean,  "You  are  very 
charming,  and  I  mean  to  be  in- 
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tensely  polite  to  you — but  I  don't 
like  jou  at  all !  " 

Poor  Merry  was  completely  over- 
whelmed with  this  show  of  affec- 
tion, and  succumbed  imder  an 
attack  of  shyness  which  made  her 
quite  dumb.  Mrs.  Hamerton  did 
her  best  to  distract  her  visitor's 
attention  and  make  things  easy ; 
but  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  think  of  anything  which  would 
interest  Mrs.  Wansy,  except  the 
weather,  &c.  The  two  elder  ladies 
went  on  talking  until  their  conver- 
sation died  a  natural  death ;  then 
Mrs.  Wansy  tried  Merry  again, 
but  found  she  could  still  only 
extract  monosvllables.  Determined 
to  make  herself  agreeable,  she  then 
began  to  admire  some  of  the  ex- 
quisite old  Japanese  embroideries 
which  hung  upon  the  walls. 

"  You  admire  them  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  a  little  surprised,  for 
she  had  thought  they  would  be 
too  artistic  for  her  visitor's 
taste. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wansy,  "  I 
do  so  much  embroidery ;  I  am  very 
fond  of  it.  Do  you  do  much 
crewel  work  ?  "  she  asked,  turning 
to  Clotilda,  who  was  sitting  very 
quiet.  Clotilda  was  a  little 
startled  and  disconcerted,  and  only 
stammered  "  Crewel  work  ?  I — 
no,  I  don't'* — ^when  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton came  to  the  rescue.  She  put 
her  hand  affectionately  on  Clo- 
tilda's arm.  ''My  dear  child,  I 
can't  fancy  you  doing  crewel 
work,"  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh. 
And  then  she  turned  to  Mrs. 
Wansy,  who  sat  looking  rather 
surprised  at  the  way  her  innocent 
question  had  been  received. 

"I  really  don't  think  Clotilda 
quite  knows  what  crewel  work  is," 
she  said,  "  for  I  don't  fancy  she  has 
ever  done  any  fancy  work." 

"  Never  done  any  fancy  work !  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Wansy  in  such  sheer 
amazement,  that  she  could  not 
help  expressing  it.     "Why,  Miss 


Raymond,  whatever  can  you  do 
with  your  time  ?  " 

Clotilda  looked,  on  her  side,  so 
astonished,  that  Mrs.  Hamerton 
again  answered  for  her. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Wansy,"  she 
said,  "  Clotilda  has  a  great  many 
other  things  to  do.  I  am  sure  she 
has  no  time  to  spare.  You  know 
she  is  a  great  reader  and  a  student 
of  the  German  classics,  and  that 
means  giving  the  most  of  her  time 
to  study ;  and  then,  too,  you  know 
she  writes  poetry." 

"Oh,  poetry,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wansy,  in  a  tone  of  impatience; 
"  that  is  a  strange  thing  for  a 
young  lady  to  take  an  interest  in. 
I  have  never  known  anything  of 
poetry,  and  I  never  wish  to." 

Clotilda  looked  so  puzzled,  and 
Merry's  eyes  began  to  flash  so,  that 
Mrs.  Hamerton  thought  it  wise  to 
create  a  diversion. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Wansy,"  she  said, 
rising  hastily,  "you  niust  come 
through  and  look  at  the  little  draw- 
ing-room ;  we  have  been  having  the 
waJls  painted,  you  know  ;  and  it  is 
only  just  finished.  Do  come  and  look 
at  it ; "  and,  so  saying,  she  led  her 
visitors  away,  leaving  the  two  girls 
by  themselves.  The  ladies,  looking 
as  complete  a  contrast  as  were  their 
houses  and  their  lives,  went  through 
the  Egyptian  room  into  what  Mrs, 
Hamerton  caUed  the  little  drawing- 
room.  Mrs  Wansy  admired,  as  in 
courtesy  bound ;  but  the  whole  thing 
was  so  unlike  her  idea  of  a  room, 
that  she  could  not  manage  to  get 
beyond,  "How  very  pretty!  What 
taste  you  have,  Mrs.  Hamerton ! " 
and,  with  a  few  such  excla- 
mations, and  a  fervent  hope  that 
she  might  "see  a  great  deal"  of 
Merry  in  the  future,  she  took  her 
departure. 

Mrs.  Hamerton,  left  alone  in 
this  little  room,  which,  now  that  it 
was  finished,  was  to  her  eyes  the 
most  beautiful  place  in  the  house,  sat 
down  to  think  about  various  things 
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of  which  her  heart  was  very  full. 
She  did  not  feel  alone  here,  for 
opposite  her  was  Merry's  face, 
and  at  her  side  Gerald  Hamerton's 
beloved  one.  These  walls  were  a 
work  done  by  two  great  artists,  not 
only  for  money,  but,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  love.  It  was  a  place 
which  seemed  almost  like  some- 
thing holy  to  the  artists  them- 
selves. And  yet  the  whole  thing 
was  simple  enough.  The  only  fur- 
niture was  a  low  divan,  covered 
with  an  olive-green  silk ;  all  round 
the  room  this  rau,  interrupted  only 
by  the  doorway,  with  its  heavy 
green  silk  curtains.  There  were 
enormous  cushions  covered  in  this 
colour,  which  made  some  dozen 
luxurious  nooks  and  lounges  in  the 
broad  divan.  The  floor  was  oak, 
and  so  highly  polished  that  it  re- 
flected the  very  shade  of  the  green. 
Fur  rugs  lay  upon  it  here  and 
there.  Above  the  cushions  of  the 
divan  the  whole  of  the  walls  were 
painted,  and  the  first  charm  of 
these  beautiful  frescoes  was  the 
airy,  garden-like  efEect  produced 
by  them.  It  seemed,  on  entering 
tne  room,  as  though  you  stepped 
into  a  garden-room ;  the  roses  and 
honeysuckle  which  clustered  upon 
the  walls  all  but  scented  the  air ; 
and  the  grasses,  and  ferns,  and 
bramble,  which  rose  thickly  up, 
just  behind  the  divan,  as  it  were, 
appeared  as  though  they  brought 
fresh  breezes  with  them.  This 
luxuriant  tangle  of  foliage  and 
flower-growth  was  painted  by  a 
happy  artist,  who  ha^  won  a  great 
reputation  and  position  out  of  his 
sheer  love  of  simshine  and  flowers, 
birds  and  trees — a  love  so  great 
that  he  took  their  very  spirit  into 
him,  and  put  it  out  again  upon  his 
canvas.  But,  amid  these  ideally 
living  beauties,  there  shone  another 
as  lovely,  and  even  more  sweet, 
than  they.  As  you  entered  the 
room  you  were  greeted  by  Merry's 
smiling  face.    She  appeared  to  be 


advancing  tovrards  you  between  the 
tall  ferns  and  high  brambles ;  she 
parted  the  foliage  in  front  of  her 
with  one  hand,  and  came  glowing 
through  the  leaves.  This  portnit 
had  the  touch  of  a  true  master- 
hand  in  it:  not  only  was  it  a 
picture  of  Merry's  pretty  fooe,  but 
it  had  caught  something  of  the 
shine  of  her  soul.  The  portraits  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  were  upon 
the  other  walls  of  the  room— Mr. 
Hamerton  with  his  favourite  ooUer 
dog  beside  him,  his  wife  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  birds  from  her 
aviary,  who  loved  to  flutter  about 
her.  On  each  side  of  the  curtained 
doorway  two  peacocks  spread  their 
gorgeous  painted  feathers. 

In  this  room  everything  but 
peace,  happiness,  and  beautj  ap- 
peared to  be  shut  out.  It  seemed 
possible  that,  if  two  persons  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  quarrel  should 
stray  in  at  this  doorway,  their 
rash  tongues  must  be  arrested  bj 
the  sweet  sight  which  would  greet 
their  eyes. 

Here  Mrs.  Hamerton  sat  down, 
and  deliberateh^  set  herself  to 
soothe  her  ruffled  plumes.  She 
had  a  horror  of  women  of  Mn. 
Wansy's  order.  She  as  nearly  de- 
tested Mrs.  Wansy  herself  as  she 
was  capable  of  detesting  any  toler- 
ablv  inoffensive  person.  This  state 
of  feeling  had  to  be  conquered  be- 
fore she  met  Merry  again.  She 
knew  too  well  what  Merry  would 
have  to  face  in  coming  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  a  family  which 
she  herself  regarded  as  simplj 
under-bred,  to  add  in  any  way  to 
the  possible  troubles  of  the  future. 

Therefore  she  sat  down  to  grow 
quiet  before  she  went  back  to 
the  girls.  Just  then  the  curtain 
was  lifted  and  Clotilda  entered 
the  room.  She  came  and  sat  down 
by  Mrs.  Hamerton.  '*  Arthur 
Wansv  has  come  in,"  she  said,  as 
though  some  explanation  of  her 
appearance    without    Merry  were 
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necessary.  "  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  and  she  was  ashamed  to 
find  herself  thinking,  "Well,  at 
all  events,  the  son  is  preferable  to 
the  mother  in  one  way,  that  Merry 
is  sufficient  entertainment  for 
him:' 

Clotilda  had  sat  down  beside 
Mrs.  Hamerton,  a  book  in  her 
hand ;  but,  though  her  face  was 
down,  her  eyes  were  not  upon  the 
book,  but  upon  the  polished  floor 
at  her  feet,  as  though  she  saw 
Yisions  in  that  shining  surface. 
Mrs.  Hamerton,  looking  at  her, 
was  struck  by  her  intense  pallor 
and  the  dim  shade  of  melancholy 
which  overspread  a  face  naturally 
brilliant. 

**  Clotilda,"  said  Mrs.  Hamerton, 
by  a  sudden  impulse, "  you  never 
tell  me  anything  about  yourself." 

Clotilda  raised  her  great  dark 
eyes.  "Oh,  you  mean  about  my 
engagement?  I  thought  papa 
would  tell  you  that." 

"And  so  he  has,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton  ;  "but  I  want  to  hear  a 
great  many  things  which  he  cannot 
tell  me.  You  never  talk  about 
yourself,  Clotilda." 

"  Why  should  I?"  she  answered. 
*'  My  individuality  is  of  no  value  ; 
I  try  not  to  realise  myself.  All  I 
want  is  to  learn  how  to  create  the 
l>eautiful,  and  so  I  shall  gain  all  of 
immortality  that  is  possible  by 
leaving  something  beautiful  behind 
me  when  I  myself  exist  no  longer. 
And  I  am  most  content  when  I 
hardly  believe  I  am  individualised. 
If  our  future  is  absorption  into  the 
universal  life,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  best  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  that  state  now." 

"  Oh,  Clotilda ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hamerton.  "  It  is  easy  to  talk  in 
that  sort  of  way ;  but  you  cannot 
really  feel  it  ?  " 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  Clotilda, 
with  the  peculiar  smile  which  was 
her  charm — a  quick  bright  smile, 
that    seemed  to    flash    momently 


through     a    cloud    of     chastened 
melancholy. 

"  You  don't  allow  ideas  like  this 
to  guide  you  in  the  affairs  of  life  P 
— ^you  would  follow  your  natural 
feelings  in  such  matters  as — well — 
as  your  engagement,  for  instance." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Clotilda  answered, 
quietly ;  Mrs.  Hamerton  had  been 
somewhat  shy  of  touching  on  the 
subject,  but  Clotilda  did  not  seem 
to  be  so  at  all.  After  a  moment's 
pause  she  went  on  speaking.  "  As 
to  that,"  she  said,  "  I  think  I  may 
say  I  have  followed  my  natural 
feelings  entirely.  But  you  must 
not  expect  me  to  talk  like  a  girl  in 
love  :  my  relations  with  Mr.  Stret- 
ton  are  intellectual.  I  look  up  to 
him  as  one  of  the  few  who  are  suf- 
ficiently cultivated  and  developed 
to  be  guides  to  others.  I  regard 
the  prospect  of  intimacy  with  him 
as  a  great  privilege." 

Mrs.  Hamerton  was  grave  and 
silent  for  a  moment ;  then  she  said : 
"  Clotilda,  I  am  careful  how  I 
speak  about  these  things  because 
my  feelings  are  very  strong ;  I  con- 
sider marriage  without  love  a  curse. 
To  another  girl  I  should  say,  never 
marry  until  you  feel  your 
heart  is  given  away ;  but  how  can 
I  say  such  a  thing  to  you  ?  You 
know  more  about  life  than  I  do ; 
or,  at  least,  I  should  imagine  so, 
when  I  read  your  writing.  Cer- 
tainly you  are  taking  your  course 
with  your  eyes  wide  open ;  and  yet, 
oh  ClotUda !  even  if  the  man  you 
marry  be  the  greatest  and  best  man 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  I  cannot 
believe  you  do  right  either  to  him 
or  to  yourself  to  marry  him  unless 
you  know  you  love  him." 

"  I  think  I  am  wrong,"  said 
Clotilda,  "  in  letting  you  think  I 
am  not  in  love.  I  believe  I  am  as 
much  in  love  as  my  disposition  will 
ever  allow  me  to  be.  I  wonder 
sometimes  whether  it  is  destructive 
to  the  emotions  to  analyse  them. 
I  have  thought  too  much   about 
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my  feelings  in  regard  to  Mr.  Stret- 
ton.  Probably  if  I  could  get  back 
to  an  instinctive  state  I  should  find 
I  am  what  people  call  in  love." 

'*  I  hope  so,  Clotilda ;  if  so  you 
will  be  bappy.  But  don't  hurry 
yourself  over  a  thing  so  vitally  im- 
portant.'* 

"We  are  tx)  be  married  in  the 
spring,"  said  Clotilda. 

"  Oh,  that  is  very  soon,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Hamerton. 

"  When  the  primroses  and  daffo- 
dils are  in  flower  we  are  to  be 
married,"  said  Clotilda ;  "  so  he 
wishes  it.  The  altar  is  to  be  covered 
with  spring  blossoms  when  we  stand 
before  it.  And  all  next  summer  I 
expect  we  shall  be  abroad — perhaps 
in  Italy.  He  wishes  me  to  publish 
something;  but  I  do  not  care  to 
publish  any  original  work  while  I 
live.  Posterity  shall  decide  whether 
I  have  made  any  beauty.  But  I 
am  working  up  my  study  of 
German  literature  more  thoroughly 
now,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  read 
easily  with  him  next  summer ;  and 
then  together  we  are  to  do  some 
translations.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  that  so  much." 

Clotilda's  eyes  wern  full  of 
dreams,  and  her  hands  clasped  as 
in  delight.  Mrs.  Hamerton  kept 
silence ;  this  2)icture  of  a  honey- 
moon seemed  so  odd  to  her  that 
she  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak 
about  it.  Clotilda  looked  forward 
to  the  coming  summer  much  as  an 
eager  schoolboy  might  anticipate 
the  delights  of  being  well  coached 
at  college.  It  sounded  to  Mrs. 
Hamerton  more  like  a  younger 
brother  talking,  than  a  sweetheart. 
As  they  sat  like  this,  without  speak- 
ing for  a  time,  the  curtain  over 
the  doorway  was  drawn  aside,  and 
Arthur  and  Merry  came  in,  arm  in 
arm.  "  We  have  been  looking  all 
through  the  rooms  for  you  two," 
said  Merry,  a  little  shame-facedly. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  guess 
at  the  amount  of  time  which  lovers 


spend  in  '*  looking  everywhere  "  for 
other  people. 

Merry  was  a  perfect  picture  of 
glowing  happiness,  only  veiled  de- 
Ucately  by  a  faint  shyness  which 
gave  that  loveliness  to  her  warmth 
that  the  grey  mist  of  earlj 
morning  g^ves  to  the  glow  of 
summer.  She  drew  her  hand  from 
Arthur  and  sank  down  beside 
Mrs.  Hamerton  with  a  deep  sigh, 
which  meant  to  the  mother's  ear,  so 
familiar  with  her  child's  everr 
gesture,  a  happiness  too  deep  for 
ordinary  expression.  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton looked  down  at  her  with  a  httle 
smile.  "I  would  rather  my  girl 
should  have  a  heart  and  waiste  it 
than  out -think  herself  like 
Clotilda,"  was  her  thought. 

"  We  came  to  fetch  you,  mama/* 
said  Merry ;  "  there  are  callers  in 
the  large  drawing  room  with  papa, 
and  he  wants  you.  Mr.  Strettonis 
there." 

"  Let  us  all  go  back,"  said  Mn. 
Hamerton,  rising.  She  led  the  vay 
through  the  Egyptian  room  into 
the  large  drawing-room,  where  Mr. 
Hamerton  was  talking  to  a  little 
knot  of  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr. 
Stretton.  Mrs.  Hamerton  looked 
rather  more  closely  at  the  poet  than 
she  had  done  before.  He  certainly 
was  rather  handsome,  and  certainlj 
very  little  like  a  poet,  or  an  artist 
of  any  sort.  He  was  slight,  and 
bronzed  by  the  suns  of  wanner 
lands  than  England ;  he  was  a 
great  traveller.  His  hair  was 
very  dark  ;  he  had  "  mutton-chop'^ 
whiskers ;  he  wore  eye-glas^* 
He  was  always  faultlessly  dressed, 
and  wore  two  magnificent  diamonds 
upon  his  left  hand.  He  had 
an  invariable  manner  of  greeting  a 
friend ;  when  he  met  anyone  he 
knew,' he  looked  surprised,  and  then, 
dropping  his  eye-glasses,  shook 
hands  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
delight,  as  if  the  meeting  was  most 
unexpected.  When  this  maimer 
was  used  towards  a  host  or  hostess, 
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people  whom  he  would  naturally 
expect  to  see  in  their  own  house,  it 
had  a  rery  odd  effect.  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton  had  regarded  it  as  a  rather  dis- 
agreeable mannerism.  Now,  under 
the  recent  influence  of  Clotilda's 
society,  she  concluded  that  it  was 
the  result  of  poetic  absence  of 
mind,  and  that  when  Mr.  Stretton 
shook  hands  with  her  in  this  sur- 
prised manner  his  thoughts  were  in 
some  supernal  sphere.  More  callers 
came  in,  and  distracted  her  atten- 
tion. So,  when  she  saw  Clotilda 
was  under  her  lover's  care,  she  left 
them.  Clotilda  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  others ;  she  was 
generally  the  centre  of  a  little 
circle  of  sesthetic  souls,  and  when 
Mrs.  Hamerton  looked  again  at 
her  she  was  reading  aloud  from 
the  volume  in  her  hand,  making 
remarks  upon  the  verse  and  de- 
veloping some  theory  of  her  own 
about  it.  Mr.  Stretton,  eye-glass  in 
eye,  leaned  back  and  listened; 
while  two  or  three  who  had  gathered 
close  to  them  drank  in  the  sweet 
tones  of  their  favoxuite  modem 
Sappho. 

Certainly  Clotilda  looked  happy 
enough,  now. 


Chapter  IX. 

Man  —  the  "poor,  bare,  forked 
animal " — is  not  only  distinguished 
from  most  other  living  creatures 
by  the  fact  that  he  walks  on 
his  hind  legs ;  he  has  various 
marks  of  superiority.  Among 
other  things,  he  is  noticeable  for 
requiring  amusement.  No  other 
animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
driven  to  the  base  expedients  to 
which  man  is  compelled  to  resort 
for  diversion.  They  that  walk  on 
four  legs,  and  the  birds  that  fly, 
and  the  fishes  that  swim — all  are 
self-supporting  in  this  respect. 
Man,  the  pleasure-loving  biped, 
must  needs  kill  time ;  and,  if  the 
criminal  law  were  to  select  out  of 


the  general  murderers  those  who 
commit  crime  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing to  do,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  a  vast  number  of  inno- 
cent victims  were  used  as  mere  wax 
dolls  or  dummies,  and  that  the 
actual  and  purposed  victim  was 
poor  old  Time.  Why  the  time  of 
these  human  beings  should  be 
created  and  given  into  their  hands 
merely  for  them  to  kill,  is  a  thing 
which  the  Creator  thereof  can  alone 
explain. 

Arthur  Wansy  had  no  vices — 
such  as  our  grandfathers  would 
have  called  vices ;  but  he  had  that 
burden  of  modern  youth  —  the 
capacity  to  be  bored.  He  pursued 
society,  not  because  he  particularly 
loved  human  beings,  but  because 
he  hated  solitude  and  abhorred 
dulness.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
vice  of  ennui  is,  that  it  not  only 
demands  amusement,  but  variety^ 
The  man  who  is  bored  wants  to 
meet  with  fresh  faces  and  different 
forms  of  life. 

*'  Come  in  and  see  us  some  day ; 
we  are  always  at  home  on  Sunday, 
you  know ! "  was  an  invitation 
which  one  Sunday  morning  occurred 
to  Arthur  when  he  rose  from  the 
solemn  breakfast-table  in  the  stately 
dining-room,  and  wondered  what  to 
do  with  himself.  Sunday  at  home 
was  a  thing  simply  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment ;  he  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  very  idea.  But 
that  shudder  was  saved  him ;  for 
the  possibility  never  occurred  to 
him  seriously  at  all.  A  day  in  his 
smoking-room  alone  would  have 
been  impossible  to  him.  Even 
worse  would  it  have  been  to  share 
the  delights  of  tract  reading  with 
his  mother,  or  to  sustain  a  conver- 
sation upon  city  matters  with  Mr. 
Wansy.  That  gentleman  had  a 
small,  handsome  library  of  beauti- 
fully-bound standard  works,  and 
Sunday  afternoon  he  considered 
the  proper  time  to  devote  to  litera- 
ture.     As,    however,    he     seldom 
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opened  any  but  his  bank-book  on 
the  other  dajs  of  the  week,  the 
occupation  was  not  a  very  familiar 
or  natural  one,  and,  if  he  could 
meet  with  a  male  human  being,  he, 
with  great  alacrity,  relapsed  into 
the  intelligible  and  interesting 
matters  which  absorb  the  minds  of 
city  men.  The  Hamertons'  house 
was  yery  pleasant  on  Sunday,  be- 
cause eyerybody  did  as  they  liked ; 
but,  as  they  all  liked  to  be  rather 
quiet,  it  did  not  suit  Arthur's 
present  mood.  Moreoyer,  he  had 
all  but  liyed  there  during  the 
week,  and  he  wanted  yariety.  So 
he  bethought  him  of  the  aforesaid 
invitation,  giyen  to  him  casually 
during  the  week  by  a  certain 
joumaJist  called  Frank  Vernon. 
This  man  was  a  most  amusing 
talker ;  he  had  been  half  oyer  the 
world,  and  had  liyed  in  New  York 
-and  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  essen- 
tially un-insular — a  fact  which  made 
him  attractiye  to  Arthur,  who  hated 
English  respectability.  So,  alto- 
gether, he  decided  that  he  would  go 
over  and  call  upon  the  Vemons, 
who  lived  in  Park-street.  He 
lounged  through  the  morning 
(which  he  found  just  endurable,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wansy  were  out  of 
the  house,  at  church)  over  a  cigar 
-or  two  and  a  French  novel,  and,  in 
the  afternoon,  sallied  forth,  looking 
AS  handsome  as  a  fine  physique  and 
a  Bond-street  tailor  can  make  a 
man  look. 

He  walked  across  the  gardens 
and  through  Hyde  Park  in  the 
faint  sunshine  of  the  winter  after- 
noon. The  Vemons  lived  in  a 
house  which  looked  to  him  hardly 
big  enough  to  turn  round  in.  But 
it  was  a  charming  little  place 
inside,  as  he  observed  the  moment 
the  hall  door  was  shut  behind 
him  by  a  knowing-looking  and 
not  over-clean  French  man- 
servant. There  were  evidently 
plenty  of  people  in  the  house; 
from  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 


came  sounds  of  laughter  and  a 
buzz  of  talk;  but  Arthur  wu 
taken  upstairs  to  a  drawing-room, 
which  was  empty.  It  was  a  pleasmt 
room ;  not  exactly  artistic,  yet  fall 
of  a  certain  sense  of  prettineu, 
and  so  crowded  with  a  host  of  odds 
and  ends,  all  handsome  and  all 
evidently  used,  that  it  had  a  com- 
fortable feeling.  It  had  a  charm 
all  of  its  own ;  a  certain  irrelevanoe 
in  its  arrangements,  which  im- 
parted a  peculiar  sense  of  ease. 
Before  Arthur  had  seen  any 
member  of  the  household  he  felt 
as  much  at  home  in  that  room  as 
if  he  habitually  occupied  it.  It 
requires  a  very  marked  charaet^ 
of  a  certain  sort  in  the  owner  of  a 
room  to  give  that  especial  chann. 
Who  it  was  that  gave  it  to  the 
drawing-room  which  Arthur  nov 
sat  in  he  discovered  before  veiy 
long.  There  was  a  kind  of  out- 
break from  the  room  downstairs- 
a  rush  and  buzz  of  voices,  as  if 
a  niunber  of  schoolboys  had  been 
let  loose  upon  the  stairs ;  this  re- 
sulted very  shortly  in  the  entnnce 
into  the  drawing-room  of  the 
master  of  the  house  in  person,  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  gentlemeo. 
These  gentlemen  were  very  varioas 
in  appearance :  one  of  them  de- 
served the  title,  from  the  deanh- 
ness  of  linen,  if  from  no  'other 
characteristic;  the  other  two  did 
not  shine  in  this  respect.  The 
clean  man,  whom  the  ouiers  called 
Merton,  was  very  quiet  and  very 
good-natured;  his  good-nature vnis 
being  taxed  at  the  moment,  for,  as 
Frank  Vernon  gave  his  attention 
to  his  new  guest,  Merton  had  to 
endure  being  button-holed  by  two 
men  at  once.  For  both  these  men 
of  shady  shirt-fronts  were  talkers 
— men  who  talked  on  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle  which  might  oppose 
them.  One,  with  long  fair  lank 
hair,  and  a  shabby  coat  buttoned 
tight  over  his  breast  as  if  to  hide 
deficiencies  beneath,  was    in   the 
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midst  of  a  disquisition  upon  Ma- 
caulaj,  which  the  announcement 
of  iGrthur's  arriyal  had  clearly 
failed  to  interrupt.  He  had  held 
faithfully  on  to  Merton,  who  main- 
tained a  smile  which  was  gradually 
becoming  somewhat  fixed  (Merton 
happened  to  be  an  acknowledged 
critic  of  Macaulay),  and  talked  all 
the  way  upstairs,  continuing  to 
give  forth  a  stream  of  extraordi- 
narily fluent  language  after  they 
entered  the  drawing-room.  The 
flow  was  only  slightly  varied  by  an 
Herculean  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
other  talker  to  edge  a  word  in : 
this  gentleman  was  shabby,  but 
cheerfully  and  openly  so ;  he  flung 
his  coat  wide  with  a  glorious 
abandon,  and  cared  evidently 
nothing  for  what  the  general 
opinion  of  his  appearance  might 
be.  He  was  very  dark,  very 
restless ;  he  talked  in  a  high  key 
through  his  nose ;  and  every  now 
and  then  he  succeeded  in  drown- 
ing the  discourse  of  his  rival  by  a 
very  nasal  remark.  This  group 
interested  Arthur,  who  had  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  observing  the 
shabby  man  of  letters  before — ^that 
deplorable  relict  of  glorious  dead 
Bohemia.  After  a  few  remarks 
between  himself  and  Vernon,  he 
looked  at  these  others,  and  at- 
tempted to  understand  what  it  all 
meant.  Yemon  noticed  his  glance. 
"  Oh,  confound  Macaulay  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  These  fellows  will  talk 
all  night  now  they  have  got  on  to 
that  interminable  subject.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  Craytom  quotes 
Macaulay  at  the  rate  of  a  chapter 
at  a  time;  and,  as  I  never  would 
read  a  page  of  him,  I  object  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  Come  down  and 
talk  to  my  wife.  She  is  with  Mrs. 
Leweson  in  the  dining-room.  You 
know  Mrs.  Leweson,  of  course? 
No?  I  thought  everybody  did. 
Well,  you  will  know  her  again 
when  once  you  have  seen  her.  She 
is  an  extraordinary  woman,  with 


an  extraordinary  history.  I  have 
never  discovered  yet  whether  she 
is  a  widow :  but  no  Mr.  Leweson 
has  been  heard  of  since  I  have 
known  her.  She  will  interest  you, 
perhaps,  for  she  is  clever,  and  a 
singular  specimen  of  her  sex.  She 
is  a  great  smoker,  so  we  all  stayed 
downstairs,  as  we  began  to  smoke 
at  the  lunch  table." 

All  this  time  Arthur,  convoyed 
by  his  host,  was  leaving  the  dmw- 
ing-room  by  another  door  (which 
mancBuvre  left  the  Macaulayites  in 
unconscious  possession  of  the  field) 
and  going  downstairs  Frank  Ver- 
non opened  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  ushered  Arthur  into  the 
presence  of  two  ladies,  who  were  so 
totally  unlike  each  other  that  the 
contrast  between  them  affected 
Arthur  as  a  sort  of  excitement. 
They  were  sitting  by '  the  fire, 
having  evidently  just  left  the 
lunch  tablie.  One  was  smoking  a 
cigar;  and  at  first  sight  Arthur 
thought  she  was  a  man ;  but  just 
as  they  entered  she  smiled  at  some 
remark  Mrs.  Vernon  made  to  her, 
and  he  saw  at  once  that  she  was 
a  woman.  Short,  thick-set,  with 
a  strong  neck,  and  a  face  like  a 
mastiff,  with  short,  straight  black 
hair,  and  a  faint  dark  line  on 
her  upper  lip,  Mrs.  Leweson  cer- 
tainly might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
man.  The  effect  was  heightened 
by  her  dress  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  a  man's  coat  about  the  neck. 
Mrs.  Vernon,  who  was  sitting  with 
her  back  to  the  door,  did  not  see 
who  came  in,  and  did  not  move  at 
once.  So  that  at  first  Arthur  only 
observed,  above  the  back  of 
her  armchair,  a  pretty  head  of  ab- 
solutely blonde  hair;  and,  crossed 
upon  the  fender,  a  pair  of  small  and 
very  daintily-slippered  feet.  But 
when  she  did  rise  to  welcome  him, 
and  make  room  for  him  at  the  fire, 
his  attention  was  immediately 
distracted  from  Mrs.  Leweson,  and 
he    scarcely    observed    her    again 
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except  to  notice  that  she  smoked  ex- 
cellent cigars.  He  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  admire  their  aroma, 
for  Mrs.  Leweson  was  one  of  those 
incorrigible  smokers  who  habitually, 
as  soon  as  one  cigar  is  finished, 
light  another. 

Mrs.  Vernon  belonged  to  that 
order  of  fine  women  whose  appear- 
ance is  an  appreciable  possession 
as  definitely  understood  and  valued 
by  its  owner  as  a  balance  at  the 
banker's.  She  knew  exactly  the 
impression  she  made,  just  as  a  man 
of  fortune  appreciates  the  effect 
which  the  figures  of  his  bank  book 
produce.  She  understood  Arthur's 
look  of  admiration  perfectly.  In- 
viting him  to  a  chair  close  beside 
her,  she  leaned  back  again,  put  her 
feet  on  the  fender,  and  proceeded 
to  amuse  him  partly  by  her  words, 
but  principally  by  the  language  of 
her  eyes.  She  was  a  woman  whose 
speech  put  upon  paper  loses  all  its 
value;  it  is  a  mere  empty  shell. 
Every  syllable  she  uttered  was  in- 
tensified and  made  expressive  by 
the  glances  of  those  dark  eyes, 
whose  darkness  was  so  daintily,  so 
delicately  heightened  that  the  arti- 
ficiality was  scarcely  perceptible. 
Her  skin  was  exquisite  ;  a  square- 
cut  dress  revealed  a  magnificent 
snowy  bosom;  her  hair  was  like 
yellow  silk.  Her  lips  were  very 
bright — perhaps  a  shade  too  bright 
and  too  definite  in  their  outline  for 
the  lover  of  the  natural ;  but  still 
it  was  all  very  captivating.  Arthur 
fell  a  very  willing  victim  to  Mrs. 
Vernon's  charms,  which,  though  so 
fully  matured,  only  gained  in 
voluptuousness  whatever  youthful 
charm  they  might  have  lost.  She 
supplied  his  wants  exactly.  She 
was  delightful  to  look  at,  amusing 
to  listen  to,  and  it  was  pretty  clear 
that  she  was  quite  unfettered  by 
conventionalities.  She  seemed  to 
care  very  little  what  she  said  oif 
how  she  said  it,  so  long  as  she 
amused  her  hearer. 


Arthur  felt  himself,  immediatelj, 
as  much  at  home  in  her  societj 
as  he  had  felt  in  her  drawii^-room. 
Some  people  have  no  inner  chamber 
in  their  character,  just  as  their 
house  has  no  sense  of  sedusion  in 
it.  This  quality,  or  absence  of  a 
quality,  has  a  peculiar  fascination 
of  its  own.  Shelley  loved  to  look 
into  eyes  which  had  in  them  deptb 
beyond  depths;  but  some  non- 
poetic  souls  can  find  as  strong  a 
charm  in  a  dark  line  upon  the 
lower  eyelid. 

Mrs.  Vernon  liked  Arthur  at 
once.  She  always  did  like  young 
men  who  were  not  only  agreeable, 
but  rich  and  evidently  superior  to 
the  stings  of  fortune.  She  herself 
had  preserved  her  beauty  and  her 
temper  through  vicissitudes  and 
privations  which  would  have  re- 
duced most  women  to  withered  hags. 
She  always  found  a  certain  exhila- 
ration in  the  society  of  a  man  of 
fortune  who  had  no  idea  of  what 
it  was  like  to  be  bitten  by  the 
vulgar  fangs  of  debt  or  difficultj. 
It  gave  to  her  a  sympathetic  sense 
of  ease  and  luxury. 

Arthur  passed  a  delightful  hour 
— ^an  hour  in  which  nothing  was 
said  but  the  veriest  small-talk,  but 
which  was  full,  to  him,  of  a  quite 
new  set  of  sensations.  He  had 
never  met  with  this  sort  of  people 
before — people  who  are  by  no 
means  out  of  society,  and  jet 
wbo  are  equally  by  no  means  of 
society.  His  enjoyment  wajs  ended 
at  last  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
three  talkers,  when  Mrs.  Vernon 
evidently  considered  it  needful  to 
bestow  some  attention  upon  the 
unfortimate  Merton,  who  by  this 
time  had  succumbed  under  the 
hands  of  his  tormentors  and  no 
longer  even  smiled.  But  he  soon 
brightened  up  when  Mrs.  Vernon 
detvached  him  from  them.  Arthur 
tore  himself  away  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  Mrs.  Vernon's  side,  and 
took  his  departure,  mentally  resolr- 
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ing  to  gratify  Frank  Vernon's 
cordially  expressed  hope  that  he 
would  come  again  and  that  soon. 

Sunday  was  the  day  on  which  he 
never  dined  at  home:  for  one 
thing,  it  was  even  slower  than  usual 
in  the  paternal  mansion;  and  for 
another  the  dinner  hour  was  on 
Sunday  half -past  five,  which  he 
regarded  as  not  only  abominable  but 
impracticable.  So  he  strolled  down 
Park-street  into  Piccadilly,  and 
turned  eastwards,  to  go  to  his  club. 
He  soon  forgot  the  Vemons,  as 
speedily  as  he  always  forgot 
persons  who  were  not  before  him 
at  the  moment.  He  seldom  re- 
curred even  to  pleasant  memories. 
But  he  was  not  so  soon  forgotten ; 
when  the  other  visitors  had  all  de- 
parted, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner  and 
discussing  (as  people  generally  do) 
their  various  guests,  Arthur's 
name  was  mentioned. 

"I  rather  like  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Vernon,  in  the  peculiar,  comfortable, 
superior  manner  which  is  colnmon 
to  people  who  are  fully  satisfied 
with  themselves.  To  Mrs.  Vernon, 
her  own  likes  and  dislikes  were 
as  laws  of  the  Universe. 

"  We  will  cultivate  him,  then," 
replied  Frank  Vernon ;  "  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  his  father 
is  rich  and  as  solid  as  a  brick- 
wall.  Young  Wansy  is  not  the 
capitalist  my  heart  longeth  for; 
but  I  might  get  him  to  put  some 
money  into  my  paper.  And  then 
there  would  be  old  Wansy  to  fall 
back  upon." 

"Ask  the  boy  to  dinner,"  said 
Mrs.  Vernon,  indifferently ;  "  I  will 
flirt  with  him,  and  you  can  see 
what  you  can  do.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  keep 
his  money  to  himself." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  you  don't  under- 
stand male  human  nature.  Women 
and  Scotchmen  can  find  amuse- 
ment in  the  mere  possession  of 
money,  but  ordinary  men,  especially 


at  that  age,  like  to  spend.  And  they 
like  to  think  they  are  somebody — 
a  sort  of  power  in  the  world. 
What  is  Arthur  Wansy  now  ? — a 
mere  unit  in  the  mass  of  London 
life,  just  a  well-dressed  young  man. 
Make  him  proprietor  of  the  "  Early 
News,"  and  you  have  a  person  of 
power  and  distinction,  a  man  who 
can  take  away  his  friends'  repu- 
tations and  give  them  unsuspected 
blows — ^a  species  of  moral  garotter 
in  fact.  Then  when  he  walks  down 
Piccadilly  he  is  a ." 

"  Suppose  you  reserve  all  this 
eloquence  for  Arthur  Wansy  him- 
self," interrupted  Mrs.  Vernon. 

".All  right,  my  dear  ;  I  was  only 
satisfying  myself  that  he  absolutely 
needs  to  own  a  newspaper." 

"  What  a  tender  conscience  you 
have,  Frank ! " 

"  Not  at  all !  You  women  are  so 
practical.  I  have  a  great  imagina- 
tion. When  I  want  to  do  a  thing,  I 
see  it  in  all  its  sides ;  I  review  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other  person  as  well  as  from  my 
own.  This  gives  me  twice  the 
eloquence,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  eloquent 
enough,  my  dear  boy,  without 
taking  so  much  trouble.  Arthur 
Wansy  is  no  fool  ;  and  if  you 
persuade  him  to  put  money  into  a 
new  paper,  you  won't  do  it  by  talk, 
I  can  tell  you." 

Mr.  Vernon  looked  at  her  a  trifle 
disconcerted,  and  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  He  really  had  an  imagi- 
native head,  and  might  have  been 
taken  for  an  artist.  He  had  small, 
bright  blue  eyes,  placed  in  his  head 
in  that  slanting  position  which 
gives  a  semi-poetic  appearance  to 
file  face.  He  wore  a  huge  yellow 
moustache,  which  certainly  was 
sprinkled  with  gray,  but  was  still 
very  effective.  He  could  sing 
sentimental  love  songs  with  a  sweet 
tenor  voice ;  he  could  make  charm- 
ing crayon  sketches  of  the  ladies  he 
admired.     Add  to  all  this  that  his 
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fluent  tongue  was  never  wearj,  and 
that  he  had  been  at  one  time  in  the 
army  and  had  acquired  a  military 
bearing,  and  you  have  the  "  points 
of  Frank  Vernon.  He  was  really 
of  an  imaginative  temperament, 
and  respected  his  wife  greatly  for 
her  narrow  hard-headed  sense, 
although  he  was  sometimes  bored 
by  her  unresponsiveness.  When 
he  had  a  new  idea  he  regarded  it 
as  a  very  satisfactory  test  if  it  met 
with  Mrs.  Vernon's  approval.  In 
the  present  case  he  was  a  little 
disappointed  at  her  opinion  of 
Arthur  Wansy. 

"  What  tack  shall  I  take  then  ?  " 
he  asked,  rather  ruefully. 

*'  Be  as  business-like  as  you  can ; 
you  won't  fire  his  imagination,  as 
you  call  it,  because  I  don't  believe 
he  has  any ;  but  I  will  turn  his  head, 
and  then  he  will  be  more  easily 
influenced." 

"  You  have  a  great  opinion  of 
your  powers,  my  lady,"  remarked 
Frank  Vernon,  rather  savagely. 

"  I  have  proved  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Vernon,  coolly.  She  had  none  of 
the  finer  sentiments,  and  no  more 
hesitated  about  saying  she  was  a 
fascinating  woman  than  a  chef 
would  hesitate  to  say  he  was  a  good 
cook. 

"  You  have,  certainly,  and  rather 
too  well  for  my  taste,"  was  Frank's 
sullen  rejoinder;  for  he  waa  suffi- 
ciently feminine  in  temperament  to 
be  capable  of  contradicting  him- 
self. This  was  an  old  and  well- 
worn  battle  ground  between  these 
two,  and  yet  nothing  coiQd  keep 
them  ofE  it ;  fatuously  they  rushed 
upon  it  and  drew  the  same  old 
swords.  Frank  Vernon  found  his 
wife's  manners  and  beauty  of  great 
advantage  to  him  ;  people  liked  to 
have  her  at  a  dinner-table,  if  only 
as  an  ornament ;  and  she  made  his 
house  a  very  charming  place  for  his 
friends  to  visit.  All  this  was  de- 
lightful; but  there  was  one  little 
drawback.      Frank    was    insanely 


jealous  of  her ;  jealous  as  only  men. 
who  are  themselves  habitually  in- 
sincere, and  live  in  an  insincere 
society,  can  be  jealous.  He  wasted 
his  passion,  for  Mrs.  Vernon  never- 
paid  any  attention  to  him ;  she  did 
not  even  condescend  to  reciprocate 
the  feeling.  Frank  might  do  just 
as  he  liked  for  all  she  cared,  so' 
long  as  he  did  not  worry  her.  And 
yet,  with  the  love  of  i)etty  warfare 
which  seems  to  be  a  common 
characteristic  of  small  minds^ 
when  he  grew  jealous,  she  wa« 
always  ready  to  fight.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  meal  was  agree- 
ably diversified  by  various  sharp 
skirmishes,  and  yet  all  the  while 
Frank  was  considering  how  soon 
he  could  ask  Arthur  Wansy  to 
dinner,  and  resolving  that  on  that 
occasion  Mrs.  Vernon  must  be 
somehow  got  into  her  sweetest 
humour  and  her  prettiest  dress. 


Chaptek  X. 

"And  this  is  the  life  which  you 
despise  ! "  exclaimed  Merry,  that 
same  Sunday  afternoon,  to  Clotilda, 
who  looked  up  with  surprise. 
She  had  been  reading  aloud  a 
little,  and  theorising  a  good  deal, 
according  to  her  wont.  Menr 
usually  listened  quietly  to  her 
friend's  disquisitions,  whether  she 
agreed  with  them  or  not.  She 
thought  they  were  too  clever  for 
her  to  answer.  But  now,  unexpect- 
edly, she  had  risen  from  her  little 
chair  in  the  window  of  the  Egyptian 
room,  and  stood  there,  with  glow- 
ing face,  and  her  hair  just  touched 
by  the  last  faint  rays  of  the  sun. 

"This  is  the  life  which  you 
despise  —  this  life  of  youth,  of 
strength,  of  love  !  O,  I  think  it  is 
glorious! — I  love  it! — I  cannot 
have  too  much  of  it !  I  want  more 
individuality  to  feel  with,  instead  of 
desiring  less.  Why,  look,  Clotilda,, 
how  pretty  the  trees  are  in  the 
slanting  sun!     Look  at  that  dim. 
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beautifol  sky,  where  the  warm 
colour  is  all  hidden  away  behind  the 
snow-mist;  and  look  at  these 
pictures — great  monuments  of  art ; 
the  veiy  room — ^how  pretty  it  is  in 
this  loTely  half-light !  And  then, 
Clotilda^  here  are  we,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  that  is  beautiful — 
Tonng,  happy,  rich — so  rich  in 
loye!  Oh,  Clotilda,  you  must 
want  to  know  more  of  this  glorious 
life!" 

Clotilda  put  her  book  aside,  and 
looked  at  Merry  with  some  astonish- 
ment. 

"Do  you  really  feel  it  like 
that  ?  "  she  said,  wonderingly. 

''Oh,  yes,  indeed!  and  so  must 
you,  if  you  stopped  thinking  some- 
times. Why,  Clotilda,"  she  went 
on,  her  face  glowing  more  radiant 
as  she  spoke,  "  Arthur's  very  exist- 
ence upon  this  earth  is  one  long 
thrill  of  pleasure  to  me.  When  he 
is  not  here,  I  sometimes  fancy  that 
I  can  hear  the  footsteps  of  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  and  that  my 
heart  distinguishes,  his  from  o\it 
them  all.  I  seem  able  to  hear  his 
breathing  when  I  am  quite  silent — 
and  I  am  sure,  if  when  he  is  far 
away  from  me  he  but  said  the 
word  'Merry,'  it  would  come  to 
me  in  his  own  voice.  How  won- 
derful that  is !  I  could  never  have 
imagined  there  was  anything  so 
wonderful  until  I  felt  it !  I  am 
the  richer  by  eveiy  moment  of  his 
life." 

"You  have  some  secret  that  I 
have  not,  if  you  can  feel  like  this," 
said  Clotilda. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed Merry,  who  was  fairly 
carried  away  by  her  own  enthusiasm, 
now  that  her  full  heart  had  at  last 
found  some  little  power  of  speech. 
"  How  can  there  be  a  secret  in 
what  is  in  the  very  air — ^the  glory 
of  living,  and — think  of  it,  Clotilda 
— ^the  glory  of  loving?  I  am 
frightened  sometimes  when  I  think 
how  I  love  mama;  for,  indeed,  I 


don't  dare  to  fancy  how  I  could 
live  without  her.  But  it  is  so 
beautiful  that  I  am  not  really 
afraid,  only  my  soul  trembles  a 
little  at  its  own  happiness." 

"  Oh,  Merry  I  it  is  like  a  flush  of 
warmth  in  this  sad  world  to  hear 
you  speak  like  this ! " 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  said 
Merry,  looking  perplexedly  at  Clo- 
tilda. "  Do  you  not  feel  the  warmth 
of  life  as  I  do?  Do  you  not  see 
how  generous  the  very  air  is  to  us, 
when  it  brings  us  freshness  and 
pleasure  ?  " 

"  Where  have  you  found  all 
this  ?  "  asked  Clotilda. 

"In  my  heart,"  said  Merry; 
"  only  there.  If  I  knew  words  to 
express  myself,  perhaps  I  could 
often  make  my  niU  heart  easier; 
but  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel,  and 
sometimes  I  am  startled  at  myself, 
and  can  scarcely  tell  whether  I  am 
here  or  in  heaven,  the  world  appears 
to  me  so  beautiful." 

"  Qro  on  talking,  Meriy !  Do  not 
stop ;  for  I  can  say  nothing.  It 
seems  like  blasphemy  to  bring  the 
sad  words  of  thinkers  into  the  same 
atmosphere  with  your  happy  in- 
stincts. How  remarkable  it  is," 
she  went  on,  "that  great  poets 
appear  to  carry  their  intuitions  of 
truth  so  deep  in  their  souls  that 
they  can  express  them  without 
knowing  it,  and  it  takes  a  future 
age  to  get  the  real  inner  meaning 
of  the  words.  I  never  saw  before 
what  Byron  felt  when  he  said  that 
'man's  love  is  of  his  life  a  thing 
apart;  'tis  woman's  whole  exist- 
ence.' I  imagined  it  to  be  one  of 
his  most  superficial  utterances,  and 
I  daresay  he  fancied  it  a  mere 
satire  upon  woman's  shallow  cha- 
racter. But  he  touched  on  the 
great  truth  which  you  are  now 
making  me  understand — that  the 
polarity  is  different.  I  feel  this 
strongly,  because  I  think  I  have 
always  sympathised  most  with  the 
masculine    mind,   while    you    are 
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woman  all  through,  mind,  body, 
and  spirit." 

Merry's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
Clotilda,  wide  open,  and  with  a 
dimness  in  them  as  of  impending 
tears. 

"  O,  Clotilda,  how  dreadful  those 
words  of  Byron's  are — they  cannot, 
they  cannot  be  true!  Is  love  a 
thing  apart  from  men's  lives — do 
they  forget  it  ?  I  can't  bear  the 
thought — it  touches  me  like  ice !" 

"Merry,  remember,  you  will 
have  to  pay  for  your  nature ;  you 
are  bom  to  suffer.  Come  what 
mav  in  your  life,  I  can  see — ^I  can 
feel — ^you  must  suffer.  An  abso- 
lute woman  is  all  heart ;  she  has  to 
pass  through  a  heartless  world !" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  suffering," 
cried  Merry  in  her  happy  ignor- 
ance. "  While  the  world  has  love  in 
it,  there  is  no  terror  for  me  in  suffer- 
ing. But  the  thought  that  men 
are  different — ^that  they  do  not  love 
as  we  love — ^the  mere  thought  of 
that  is  like  a  cold  hand  on  my 
heart!" 

"  Tet  it  is  best  to  realise  it  be- 
fore pain  teaches  it  to  us,"  said 
Clotilda.  "  One  of  my  few  faiths 
is,  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
bHnding  oneself  to  the  truths  of 
our  own  life.  It  is  clear,  poetically 
and  practically,  that  man  and 
woman  are  so  essentially  different 
that  they  must  proceed  from  the 
polar  opposites  of  the  individualis- 
ing power  of  the  great  universal  life. 
One  originates  in  love,  the  other  in 
thought ;  and  the  simpler  and  the 
more  definite  the  character  of  either 
the  more  is  it  different  from  the 
other.  I  am  seeing  all  this  just 
now  ;  it  is  new  to  me — so  new  that 
I  dislike  it  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  you  can ;  but  I  feel  it  is 
true,  I  cannot  escape  from  its 
truth." 

"YiThy  do  you  dislike  it?  I 
don't  so  much  dislike,  as  disbelieve 
it,"  said  Merry,  with  vehemence. 
"  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible. 


Men  are  greater  than  we  are ;  I  c&n 
recognise  that ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  they  must  love  more." 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Merry," 
said  Clotilda ;  "  but  I  don't  want  to 
convince  you  of  it,  because  your 
belief  is  so  beautiful  And  after 
all,  you  may  have  an  intoitiTe 
knowledge  which  I  have  not,  for 
I  am  only  an  artist  in  words,  whik 
you  are  an  artist  in  life." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
Merry.  "  Tell  me  what  you 
mean." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Why,  Merry,  you 
have  an  hereditary  genius  for  liv- 
ing. Eemember,  too,  that  life  is 
the  greatest  of  arts,  as  a  noble 
thinker  once  said.  I  regard  you  as 
an  artist  of  the  highest  order; 
instead  of  talking  about  the  emo- 
tions or  painting  them,  you  deal 
with  the  very  things  themselves; 
you  use  the  elements  of  existenee 
itself  to  work  with  ;  humaji  nature 
is  your  colour-box.  This  genius, 
which  transcends  every  other,  bas 
made  your  father  and  mother 
reverenced  among  artists ;  I  see 
you  are  a  true  heir  of  that  geniiffl. 
I  think  that  the  meaning  of  this 
may  be  obscure  to  you,  because 
you  have  not  yet  come  to  liw 
consciousness  of  your  great  gifts. 
But  don't  forget  what  I  am  saying, 
Merry  dear;  there  may  be  a 
time  yet  for  you,  when  you  will 
have  to  remind  yourself  thatyoa 
are  a  bom  artist,  and  not  a  slave  of 
circumstances.  In  your  future, 
which  you  are  sure  to  endeavour 
to  make  beautiful,  don't  let 
yourself  be  baffled  by  the  in- 
competency of  your  companions; 
you  know,  so  few  of  us  have 
your  inherited  ability.  A  woman 
bom  amid  rose  leaves,  with  a 
pillow  of  love  for  her  head,  and  a 
sky  crimsoned  with  beauty  above 
her — how  can  she  guess  at  the 
barrenness,  the  darkness,  the  rockj 
solitude  of  the  lives  most  men  and 
most  women  lead  P" 
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"  Clotilda,  why  do  you  speak  so 
bitterly  ?  Dear  Clotilda,  you  make 
my  heart  ache.  Are  you  only  filled 
with  sympathy,  or  have  you  felt 
this  barrenness  ?  " 

"  Pelt  it !  "  cried  Clotilda,  start- 
ing  up,  as  if  a  sudden  emotion 
made  stillness  no  longer  bearable, 
"  it  is  in  my  very  soul !  it  is  in  me  ! 
But  I  will  triumph  by  my  own 
strength.  I  have  never  seen  the 
rose-coloured  clo  ads  which  fill  your 
sky  and  give  a  reflected  glory  to 
your  earth.  I  see  the  hideousness 
of  the  earth  naked  before  me.  I 
cannot  hide  from  myself  its  poverty, 
its  crime,  its  disease,  its  many 
horrors.  There  is  green  grass  upon 
the  ground  wherever  you  step ;  I 
too  often  touch  a  shrieking  man- 
drake, and  start  back  sick  at  its 
voice.  I  dare  not  taste  of  life 
or  of  passion ;  but  I  have  power 
to  live  on  in  patience,  finding 
my  happiness  in  the  shut  and 
incense-clouded  temple  of  poetry. 
Merry,*'  turning  suddenly  to  her, 
*'  forget  every  word  I  have  said.  We 
are  so  different  that  we  belong  to 
different  worlds  ;  I  will  not  insult 
your  lovely  faith  by  exhibiting  the 
unbelief  which  makes  me  sad. 
Come  with  me  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  I  think  the  others  are  there. 
Let  us  be  prosaic,  drink  tea,  and 
forget  our  follies.     Come  !  " 

She  took  Merry's  arm  and  led 
her  away  almost  by  force.  Truth 
to  tell,  she  was  shocked  at  the 
reflection  of  herself  which  she  saw 
in  Merry's  eyes,  which  were  fixed 
on  her  as  in  horror.  Merry  said 
no  word,  but  submitted  quietly 
enough.  She  was  too  full  of 
thought  and  of  feeling  to  be 
able  to  speak.  The  Egyptian 
room,  where  they  had  been  talking, 
had  not  been  lighted,  and  the  twi- 
light was  fast  becoming  darkness. 
Tixej  left  the  gloom  behind  and 
passed  into  the  glow,  for  the  draw- 
ing-room was  lit  by  coloured  lamps, 
the  fire  burned  brilliantly  upon  the 


hearth,  and  its  rich  face  was 
reflected  in  the  tiles  below  it.  The 
five-o'clock  tea  stood  on  a  little 
table  close  in  front  of  the  warm 
blaze,  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  was 
pouring  it  out.  Mr.  Hamerton 
stood  by  the  fire,  and  Richard  sat 
a  little  away  from  it.  He  was 
speaking  with  some  animation, 
telling  a  story  which  he  had  picked 
up  at  his  club. 

"  Oh  it  can't  be  true,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton.  "  Where's  Arthur  ? 
he'll  tell  us ;  Mr.  Wansy  is  sure  to 
have  heard ;  city  men  always  know 
everything.  Is  that  you,  Merry, 
coming  out  of  the  darkness  ?  Is 
Arthur  there  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Merry,  "  he  has  not 
been  in  to-day." 

"Not  been  in?"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
and  then  checked  himself.  He 
immediately  replunged  into  the  dis- 
cussion with  Richard,  with  a  haste 
which  was  caused  by  his  catching  a 
strange  expression  upon  Merry's 
face.  It  was  a  momentary  look  of 
pain  far  too  great  for  the  occasion ; 
he  was  ^artled  and  shocked  by  it, 
and  only  desired  to  distract  her 
thoughts  from  whatever  it  might 
be  which  distressed  her. 

Merry  sat  down  without  loosing 
Clotilda's  arm.  She  had  a  sudden 
sense  of  cold  from  Mr.  Hamerton's 
words;  it  was  the  merest  trifle, 
Arthur's  absence  for  a  single  day 
— huty  it  was  a  long  time  since  a 
day  had  passed  without  their  seeing 
him  at  all.  And  the  circumstance 
brought  a  sudden  pang  to  Merry's 
heart.  "  Oh,  how  could  I  bear 'it, 
if  he  could  forget  me ! "  She 
knew  well  enough  that  her  ears 
had  been  strung  to  listen  for  his 
footstep  throughout  the  livelong 
day;  was  it  possible  that  Clotil- 
da's words  were  true,  and  that  he 
could  forget  his  love,  when  once  it 
was  assured,  and  find  his  pleasure 
elsewhere  ?  " 

Foolish  little  heart,  so  tender,  so 
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rich,  HO  ready  to  suffer !  Its  every 
pulsation  must  be  full  of  a  con- 
sciousness either  of  joy  or  pain,  so 
▼ivid  is  its  life.  It  cannot  beat  on 
in  dull  and  careless  monotony  as 
can  so  many  hearts  that  have 
never  been  quickened  by  the  roseate 
happiness  which  has  made  this  one 
only  too  intense  in  its  capacity  for 
pain. 

But  soon  the  smile  came  flicker- 
ing back  to  those  mobile  lips, 
and  the  happy  light  into  the  bril- 
liant eyes.  It  would  have  been 
hard  long  to  be  sad,  even  for  an 
absent  lover,  amid  so  much  beauty 
and  brightness,  and  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  such  absolute  love.  There 
is  a  magnetic  power  in  true  hearts 
which  gives  courage.  Merry  soon 
looked  up,  and  smiled  at  Richard 
as  he  spoke,  with  her  exquisite 
smile  of  pure  sweetness  which 
made  him  feel  so  often  that,  if 
he  might  not  love  her,  he  could 
not  live  without  gazing  upon 
her.  That  radiance  of  her  face 
came  from  out  her  soul,  and  was 
food  to  his. 

Chapter  XI. 

The  faint  clouds  upon  Merry's 
horizon  were  soon  full  of  their  red 
and  gold  colours  again.  The  next 
afternoon,  when  the  Hamertons 
were  standing  in  the  drawing-room 
just  ready  to  go  out,  Arthur  came 
in  through  the  curtains,  looking  as 
handsome  and  as  cheerful  as 
though  he  had  not  been  away  from 
his  hkdy's  side  for  positively  a 
whole  day.  Merry  blushed  and 
paled  at  his  entrance,  as  if  sbme 
strange  thing  had  happened.  So 
great  was  his  power  over  her,  that 
by  his  presence  or  absence  he  could 
change  her  whole  state  of  feeling, 
and  his  sudden  appearance  in 
the  doorway  had  a  kind  of 
magical  effect  upon  her.  Mr. 
Himerton,  who  was  watching  her 
face,  sighed  as  he  saw  the  flush  of 


happiness  rise  up  to  it  from  her 
heart ;  it  was  terrible  tohun  to  think 
that  his  child's  pain  or  pleasnre 
was  at  the  will  and  disposition  of 
Arthur  Wansy.  But  so  must  it  be 
while  there  are  flowers  in  May  to 
be  cut  by  cold  winds,  and  soft 
hearts  in  women  to  be  stabbed  br 
a  chilly  world.  This  thought 
passed  through  Qendd  Hamerton'ft 
mind,  and  then  he  assured  himself 
that  he  was  an  old  fool,  and  thit 
probably  under  that  composed  ex- 
terior Arthur  carried  as  ardent  ^ 
heart  as  a  man  should  hare. 
Possibly  he  was  a  better  fellow 
than  if  he  wore  it  on  his  sleete. 
Still  there  were  no  daws  here  to 
peck  at  it. 

"  Come  with  us,  Arthur,"  he 
said,  very  heartily ;  for,  indeed,  it 
was  gladness  to  him  to  see  Memr's 
shining  eyes.   "  We  are  going  doire 

to  the  private  view  at  the  

Galleiy." 

So  Arthur  very  quietly  took  up 
his  position  at  Menys  side,  and 
joined  the  party.  Kichard  and 
Clotilda  went  off  together;  thej 
were  friends  of  an  odd  sort,  friends 
who  sympathised  on  no  one  point, 
yet  who  respected  the  genuineness 
of  each  other's  views.  Bichard 
knew  that  he  had  Clotilda's  societj 
only  for  a  brief  space  of  time ;  for 
they  were  certain  to  meet  Mr. 
Stretton  at  the  gallery ;  and  even 
if  they  did  not,  she  was  an  avowed 

Set  among  quite  a  number  of  the 
terary  and  artistic  people  who  are 
generally  gathered  together  on 
such  occasions.  She  looked  artistic 
enough  herself,  dressed  in  grej 
velvet,  with  a  broad  grey  beaver 
hat  on  her  dark  hair,  and  no  colour 
in  her  costume,  but  a  bunch  of 
scarlet  geranium  at  her  throat, 
which,  by  the  mysterious  power 
that  lies  in  flower  colour,  and  in 
none  other,  seemed  to  Ught  up  her 
pale  face.  Merry,  in  her  sealskin 
suit,  made  a  curious  contrast  to  her 
friend,  for  all  the  lightness  and 
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<coloiir  of  her  figure  were  in  lier 
happy  face.  Its  rich  colouring  was 
as  perfect  and  as  sweet  as  that  of 
any  rose. 

Mr.  Stretton  happened,  in  some 
ertraordinary  fashion,  common  to 
lovers,  to  be  going  in  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Hamertons' 
party  arrived*  He  was  extremely 
proud  of  Clotilda,  of  her  talent, 
her  style,  and  her  pale  artistic 
face,  just  fit  for  a  modem  pain- 
ter's canvas.  Clotilda  had  never 
beard  of  such  an  aihnent  as  bash- 
fulness.  She  had  been  the  heroine 
of  too  many  drawing-rooms  not 
to  know  just  how  to  exhibit 
herself  to  &iT  advantage ;  and  Mr. 
Stretton  knew  very  well,  whoever 
he  wanted  her  to  talk  to,  she  would 
4o  him  credit.  This  was  very 
pleasant,  and  these  two  were  happy 
•enough  among  the  crowd  of  ac- 
quaintances into  which  they  plunged 
at  once.  The  rooms  were  now  full, 
and  yet  there  were  more  arrivals 
to  add  to  the  voices  which  mingled 
in  a  low  murmur  everywhere.  For 
a  private  view  has  become  a  curious 
inversion  of  itself.  Eveiybody 
talks — no  one  looks  at  the  pictures 
— ^and  though  most  people  carry  a 
•catalogue,  few  of  those  catalogues 
are  opened.  The  conversation, 
moreover,  can  hardly  be  called 
purely  artistic.  The  moment 
the  Hamertons  were  in  the  rooms, 
and  had  shaken  hands  with  some 
half-dozen  friends,  their  ears 
were  filled  with  this  sort  of  thing : 
^'  EDkve  you  seen  the  bride  and 
bridegroom — old  Mr.  Kuller  the 
artist  and  the  young  girl  he  has 
married?  There  they  are,  see. 
Isn't  she  pretty?  And  he  can 
hardly  toddle  along."  "  The  new 
beauty  is  here,  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  get  close,  everybody  wants 
to  look  at  her."     "  I  want  you  to 

oome  on  and  look  at  Mrs. 's 

dress  —  crimson  brocaded  silk, 
bonnet,  mantle  and  all,  with  a  train 
a  yard  behind  her.    I  declare  she 


is  like  a  great  red  poppv.*'  "Crayon 
has  brought  his  httle  daughter 
whom  he  is  so  proud  of,  dressed  in 
the  most  extraordinary  fashion.  It 
is  quite  cruel  to  dress  an  innocent 
child  like  that,"  &c.,  &c, 

Arthur  and  Merry  went  through 
the  rooms  without  stopping  to 
speak  to  anyone.  Merry  was  so 
radiant  that  in  herself  she  seemed 
enough  to  brighten  a  day  and  make 
other  society  unnecessary.  This 
magic  of  her  elastic  spirits  consti- 
tuted her  great  charm  to  Arthur, 
and  held  him  by  her  side.  It  was 
like  drinking  on  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne with  the  froth  upon  it  to 
catch  the  infection  of  Merry's  light- 
hearted  mood.  And  to-day  she 
was  so  light  of  heart  that  it  seemed 
to  hersefi  as  if  her  feet  barely 
touched  the  ground.  Arthur  was 
contentedly  conscious  that  she  at- 
tracted attention ;  he  did  not  know 
that  most  of  the  people  who  looked 
back  after  her  were  really  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  happiness  which 
shone  from  her  bright  face. 

Betuming  with  the  idea  of 
making  some  attempt  to  look  at 
the  pictures,  they  met  two  "  showy- 
loolong  "  people  who  were  making 
a  species  of  royal  progress  through 
the  rooms,  perpetually  exchanging 
greetings  with  a  number  of  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  were  also 
"  showy  "  in  style  and  dress.  Prom 
their  popularity  one  might  have 
supposed  these  two  to  be  some  very 
great  people  indeed ;  in  fact,  they 
were  no  one  more  important  than 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vernon. 
Arthur,  catching  sight  of  these  new 
acquaintances,  resolved  to  pass  them 
by  with  only  a  bow  :  but  when  he 
saw  how  many  claimants  there  were 
for  Mrs.  Yemon's  attention,  and  that 
it  really  was  not  very  easy  to  obtain 
it,  he  immediately  wanted  to  be  at 
her  side.  This,  of  course,  was 
possible  only  for  a  moment,  as  he 
had  Merry  with  him;  but  he 
snatched  an  oppoitimity  to  shake 
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hands  when  the  now  oppressive 
crowd  brought  them  dose  together. 
Frank  left  someone  to  whom  he 
had  been  speaking  when  he  saw 
Arthur  with  his  wife.  "  Grlad  to 
have  met  you,  Wansy,"  he  said ;  "  I 
want  you  to  come  over  and  dine 
with  us  on  Wednesday,  if  you  are 
notengaged  P  Shall  be  alone,  except 
for  Mrs.  Leweson.  That  lady  is 
full  of  a  great  idea  which  she 
desires  to  expound.  I  think  it 
may  be  amusing.  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

"  Do,"  said  Mrs.  Vernon,  with 
her  most  charming  smile — a  smile 
which  formed  one  perfect  dimple 
in  her  cheek,  and  showed,  just 
sufficiently,  a  glimpse  of  admirably 
white  and  regular  teeth.  The 
thing  was  settled  at  once  by  that 
smile.  Arthur  was  never  proof 
against  prettiness.  "  Thank  you 
very  much,"  he  said,  "  I  will  come." 
Mrs.  Vernon  turned  to  greet  some 
one  else,  with  the  same  charming 
smile  that  she  had  bestowed  on 
Arthur — a  smile  which  could  be 
repeated  to  all  time  as  exactly  the 
same  as  any  gesture  studied  for  the 
stage. 

"What  a  handsome  woman," 
said  Merry,  as  they  moved  on 
through  the  crowd ;  "  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  so  perfectly  hand- 
some ! " 

"Eeally?"  said  Arthur,  with 
cool  insincerity.  "  Do  you  admire 
her?  She  is  awfully  artificial — 
made-up,  you  know.  Have  we  lost 
the  others  altogether  ?  " 

"  No,  there  is  Clotilda,  and  Mr. 
Stretton  is  with  her.  But  they  are 
quite  too  occupied  to  see  us,  I  am 
afraid!  But  tell  me,  that  hand- 
some woman  is  not  really  made- 
up  ? — it  cannot  be !  " 

Merry  thought  Mrs.  Vernon 
something  very  wonderful.  The 
dignity,  self-composure,  and  finish 
of  mature  beauty  has  an  air  most 
fascinating  to  the  girlish  imagina- 
tion.    It  is  only  as  a  woman  gets 


older  that  she  begins  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  charm  of  youth  aad 
unconsciousness.  Strange  fate 
this:  the  course  of  our  life  here 
seems  admirably  calculated  to  ta^e 
the  pride  out  of  poor  humanity. 

Arthur  disposed  of  Mrs.  Vernon's 
attractions  by  another  sneer;  but 
there  was  a  certain  life  in  the 
subject  which  he  could  not  kill 
apparently;  for  just  then  Mr. 
Hamerton  touched  him  on  the 
arm. 

"Is  that  Frank  Vernon's  wife 
with  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Do  you  know  them,  papa?" 
said  Merry,  in  some  surprise ;  for 
the  name  was  one  she  had  never 
heard  before. 

"  I  know  Frank  Vernon  as  eveir- 
body  knows  him.  Journalists  are 
like  locusts — they  go  everywhere 
and  devour  everything  in  order  to 
turn  it  out  again  in  the  morning 
papers.  I  have  heard  of  Mrs. 
Vernon  as  being  particularlj 
charming — is  that  the  ladj  in 
question  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  said  Arthur.  "IbelieTe 
she  is  considered  handsome." 

"  This  crowd  is  getting  positively 
oppressive,"  said  Mr.  Hamerton. 
"  Shall  we  go  home  now  that  we 
are  all  together  ?  Stretton,  will  you 
come  back  and  dine  with  us  ?  " 

Mr.  Hamerton  had  a  sympathetic 
weakness  for  lovers ;  he  liked  to 
see  them  together.  He  delighted 
in  everything  which  was  happy, 
and  he  could  not  overcome  an  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  engaged  per- 
sons must  be  happy.  The  modem 
SBsthetic  class  had  raced  far  ahead 
of  him  into  the  strange  sad-colooied 
regions  of  poetical  and  pictorial 
misery.  But,  whether  happy  or 
properly  dismal  as  becomes  a  poet, 
Mr.  Stretton  decidedly  liked  dining 
at  the  Hamertons*  when  Clotilda 
was  t^ere.  So  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  the  whole  party  difl- 
entangled  themselves  from  the 
motley  crowd  which  was  still  pro- 
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f essedly  occupied  in  privately  view- 
ing the  pictures. 


Chapter  XTT. 

The  pretty   house  m  Park-street 
was    always    attractive,    and     its 
drawing-room  was  never  without 
that  agreeable   air  of    belonging 
to    everybody ;     but     sometimes, 
when  visitors  were  not  expected, 
this  peculiar    character  was    car- 
ried to  a  degree  scarcely  pleasant. 
Mrs.    Vernon     loved     prettiness ; 
all    the    little    things    about    her 
were     agreeable    to    look    at    in 
themselves ;  but  there  was  a  ten- 
dency    to     incoherence    in     their 
arrangement  which  might  distress 
an  orderly  mind.    An  unexpected 
visitor    would    probably    have  to 
remove  from  his  chair  a  fur  cloak, 
or    some    even    less    appropriate 
article  of  dress ;  if  Frank  brought 
anyone  into  the  drawing-room  he 
generally   caught  up    a    few  odd 
things  which  struck  him  as  unsuit- 
able, and  dropped  them  into  a  dark 
comer    behind    the    sofa.      Mrs. 
Vernon  had  learned  by  long  ex- 
perience to  look  for  missing  lace 
shawls  and   such   things   in    this 
nook,  and,  as  she  never  looked  for 
anything  until  she  actually  wanted 
it,  the  said  laces   sometimes  dis- 
appeared under  the  auspices  of  the 
servants,  who  took  their  departure 
so   often    that   their  master  lost 
count,  and  never  attempted  to  re- 
member names,  and  scarcely  faces. 
The  VerDons  had  about  them  an 
atmosphere  which  infallibly  ruined 
servants ;    the  most   praiseworthy 
housemaids  and  the  most  virtuous 
of   cooks   succumb  in  time  to  a 
course  of  late  hours,  unpunctuaJity, 
and  heavy    work,    when  there  is 
solace  perpetually  offered  in   the 
shape  of  half-emptied  wine  bottles, 
open     cupboards,    and     straying 
jewellery.     Only    an    angel   could 
conscientiously  go  on  doing  his  or 
her  duty  in  such  a  house ;    and 


angels  have  not  as  yet  taken  to 
waiting  at  table  or  cooking  dinners. 
Mrs.  Vernon  had  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  jewellery  which  bitter  ex- 
perience had  taught  her  husband 
to  keep  locked  up  in  a  safe,  the  key 
of  which  he  carried  about  himself. 
He  respected  that  jewellery  as  only 
a  man  who  never  knows  when  he 
will  want  to  leave  home  in  a  hurrv 
does  respect  such  trifles;  and  he 
knew  very  well  that  he  might  as 
well  hand  them  over  to  the  ser- 
vants at  once  as  let  his  wife  have 
charge  of  them.  She  was  too  in- 
tensely lazy  in  her  physical  nature 
to  take  care  of  anything  except  her 
own  ease.  But  he  had  long  since 
resigned  himself  to  this  character ; 
it  was  that  deep-rooted  idleness 
which  kept  her  forehead  free  from 
wrinkles  and  her  hair  so  long  and 
thick.  This  occurred  to  him  very 
forcibly  one  afternoon  when  he 
accidentally  found  himself  opposite 
the  mirror  in  the  drawing-room. 

"Alas!"  he  thought,  ruefully 
contemplating  his  own  image, "  it  is 
my  infernal  restlessness  and  iras- 
cibility that's  bereaved  me  of  the 
hyacinthine  curls  of  my  youth  and 
planted  these  premature  crows-feet 
beneath  my  eyes.  But  still — I 
have  a  figure — of  that  no  sorrows 
can  deprive  me !"  Thus  Frank 
would  talk  to  himself  with  the 
absurd  mixture  of  sentimentality 
and  humour  which  was  his  charac- 
teristic ;  and  sideways,  he  slyly 
viewed  the  curve  of  his  well-coated 
back  in  the  glass  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction. 

"  Admiring  yourself,  as  usual  ?*' 
said  his  wife  suddenly,  while  Frank 
was  thus  covertly  engaged.  He 
had  come  into  the  drawing-room  to 
see  about  getting  his  wife  dressed 
and  amiable  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
had  found  her,  as  he  imagined, 
asleep  by  the  fire.  So,  instead  of 
disturbing  her  at  once,  he  had 
begun  to  make  a  sort  of  "  tidying  " 
on    his    own     account,    gathering 
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up  from  between  the  vases  on  the 
chimney-piece  some  glittering  orna- 
ments for  the  hair  which  had  been 
worn  on  the  previous  evening, 
various  ivorj-backed  hair-brushes, 
and  a  host  of  odd  things.  In  the 
midst  of  this  occupation  he  had 
paused  to  admire  Mrs.  Vernon's 
yellow  hair,  which  lay  loose  upon 
her  shoulders ;  thence  proceeding 
to  the  comparison  between  their 
respective  personal  appearances  and 
the  moral  thereof.  Mrs.  Vernon, 
who  had  been  observing  him  lazily 
between  her  half -closed  heavy  white 
lids,  was  amused  to  see  all  his  in- 
dustry end  in  striking  an  attitude 
before  that,  to  him,  so  fascinating 
mirror. 

"And  why  not?"  replied  he 
cheerfully.  Frank  Vernon  had 
some  good  qualities ;  one  was  that 
he  knew  his  weaknesses. 

"  My  dear,"  he  went  on,  speedily 
plunging  into  the  more  important 
subject  of  the  moment,  "do  you 
know  that  you  ought  to  be 
dressing  ?  " 

"  Must  I  dress  to-day  ?  "  asked 
the  lady  with  a  most  expressive 
yawn,  at  the  same  time  raising  her 
plump  white  arms,  from  which  the 
widesleevesof  her  momingwra^per 
fell  back,  and  clasping  them  in  a 
very  pretty  attitude  above  her 
head. 

"You  look  charming,  I  must 
allow,"  remarked  her  husband, 
"  but  positively,  Madeleine,  if  you 
sit  still  so  much,  you  will  get 
fat." 

"  Don't  be  so  atrocious,  Frank," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Vernon,  starting  to 
her  feet  on  the  instant,  and  looking 
earnestly  into  the  mirror.  "  I'm 
plump,  I  know,  but  not  an  ounce 
too  fat." 

"  Now  that  you  are  up,  my  dear, 
allow  me  to  remind  you  that  Arthur 
Wansy  and  Mrs.  Leweson  are 
coming  to  dinner  at  seven,  that  it 
is  now  nearly  six,  and  that  you  will 
take  an  hour  to  dress." 


"Yes,  Mrs.  Leweson — coming 
to  do  your  dirty  work  for  you.  L 
woman  who  cuts  her  hair  oft  and 
wears  a  man's  coat  will  do  any- 
thing nasty,  I  believe." 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Vernon  took 
her  hair  and  threw  it  behind  her ; 
it  glittered  like  gold  in  the  file- 
light. 

"Because  you  are  a  beantj, 
Madeleine,  you  need  not  abuse  poor 
Mrs.  Leweson;  if  she  does  the 
dirty  work,  you  have  the  prettj 
work  to  do.  You  have  only  to  go 
and  dress  and  then  look  happj, 
and  your  work  is  done." 

"  Flatterer !  "  said  she— for  she 
still  loved  a  compliment  so  veil 
that  even  from  him  it  had  a 
charm ; "  but  tell  me,  I  am  not 
getting  fat  ?  " 

"  I  said  you  would  get  fat  if  joa 
sat  still  all  the  time,"  said  her  hus- 
band. "And  I  only  said  that  to  get 
you  out  of  your  chair.  It  is  abnofit 
impossible  to  move  you  unless  I 
teaze  you,  when  you  are  so  idle. 
See,  here's  a  whole  heap  whidi 
Petruchio  might  fairly  describe  as 
consisting  of  'rings  and  things'; 
Suppose  I  carry  them  and  you  to 
your  dressing-room  ?  " 

"  And  must  I  be  tightened  and 
straightened,  brushed  and  combed, 
all  for  an  old  woman  and  a  boy  ? " 

"  Business,  remember,  Made- 
leine. Even  you  must  exert  your- 
self when  it  comes  to  business ;  for 
money  we  must  have." 

"True, Frank;  well,  I  am  read j; 
have  you  done  putting  the  room  to 
rights  ?  "  For  all  this  time  Frank 
Vernon  had  been  as  busy  as  a 
housemaid,  and  had  produced  quite 
as  much  effect  as  if  "  putting  a 
room  to  rights"  was  his  profes- 
sional calling.  Indeed  the  course 
of  a  very  erratic  life  had  given  him 
so  many  strange  experiences,  that 
he  could  turn  his  hand  to  most 
trades  with  credit.  The  drawing- 
room  now  looking  something  like 
a  drawing-room  should,  he  took  his 
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wife's  hand  under  his  arm,  led  her 
to  her  dressing-room  and  lit  the 
candles  over  her  pier  glass.  Then 
lie  fell  to  admiring  her  yellow  hair 
and  the  gloss  of  her  white  skin  and 
the  full  curves  of  her  soft  neck  and 
rounded  arms.  Very  soon  she  was 
busy  pinning  up  her  hair,  with  a 
pleased  smile  upon  her  face ;  and 
this  result  accomplished,  he  went 
away  to  listen  for  a  moment  over 
the  kitchen  stairs  in  order  to  assure 
himself  that  the  cook  was  there  and 
not  drunk — to  look  into  the  dining- 
room  and  see  that  the  manservant 
was  laying  the  table — and  then, 
tbese  many  affairs  of  state  off  his 
mind,  to  dress  himself.  Frank 
Vernon's  life,  it  must  be  allowed, 
was  nearly  as  arduous  as  that  of  a 
prime  minister.  Not  only  did  he 
originate  the  idea  for  the  discussion 
of  which  the  dinner  was  arranged, 
but  he  had  to  order  the  dinner,  to 
buy  the  dessert  fruit  in  Covent 
Oarden,  and  to  cajole  his  wife  into 
her  dress.  Yet  notwithstanding 
these  onerous  duties,  it  is  probable 
that,  if  Frank  had  been  offered 
a  moderate  fixed  income  and  a  wife 
with  a  housekeeping  faculty  to 
manage  it  for  him,  he  would  have 
declined  with  thanks.  This  would  re- 
sult from  no  incapacity  to  appreciate 
the  charms  of  a  bank-book  and  a 
well-ordered  house ;  hut  from  a  vivid 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  his 
character  would  make  the  whole 
machinery  valueless.  He  never 
would  keep  within  his  income,  or 
be  at  home  at  the  dinner  hour. 
This  irregularity  of  disposition  is 
regarded  as  a  vice  hy  most  people ; 
whether  it  is  vicious  or  no,  Frank 
was  clearly  aware  that  he  was  made 
after  that  pattern,  and  that  the 
only  capital  he  would  ever  accumu- 
late would  be  his  wits  and  their  in- 
crease. To  do  him  justice,  he  had 
made  the  hest  of  himself  in  his  own 
way ;  and  his  wits  had  really  he- 
come  extraordinarily  sharp. 

He  was  the  first  in  the  drawing- 


room  ;  but  his  mind  was  relieved 
very  soon  by  hearing  the  rustle  of 
Mrs.  Vernon's  dress  upon  the 
stairs.  She  came  in  sleepy,  sleek, 
voluptuous,  like  a  great  Persian  cat ; 
with  all  the  soft  outer  warmth,  and 
with  just  the  same  keen  claws 
sheathed  beneath  physical  content- 
ment. 

"  A  success — ^yes,  you  are  a  suc- 
cess to-night,  as  indeed  you  always 
are,"  was  Frank's  enthusiastic  wel- 
come of  this  ornamental  part  of 
his  household.  She  stood  still  a 
moment  for  him  to  look  her  all 
over,  and  then  sat  down  in  her 
favourite  languid  attitude  of  per- 
fectly pretty  repose,  and  put  her 
two  white-satin-slippered  feet  upon 
the  fender. 

"The  first  part  is  mine,  is  it 
not?  "  she  said,  looking  up  at  her 
husband  with  her  singular  smile, 
which  was  both  luscious  and  cruel. 
"  I  am  to  turn  his  head,  I  think  you 
told  me  ?  " 

"  That  was  your  own  phrase,  my 
dear  Madeleine.  What  you  are  to 
do  is  to  be  sweet  to  him  as  you  can 
be  sweet  to  a  guest — to  amuse,  in- 
terest, please  him — fascinate  him 
if  you  like." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Mrs. 
Vernon,  demurely.  Just  then  there 
were  sounds  as  of  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  visitors,  and  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  with  a  rapid 
transition  passing  over  face  and 
figure — ^a  mere  diange  of  expres- 
sion, yet  one  which  altered  her 
from  a  woman  who  combined  the 
two  not  over-charming  elements  of 
fastness  and  laziness,  into  a  grand 
duchess  whose  languor  was  simply 
an  outward  sign  of  superiority  to 
the  rest  of  her  race. 

This  grand  duchess  Arthur  found 
awaiting  him  with  all  her  smiles 
at  his  command.  This  was  very 
pleasant  of  course;  most  young 
men  would  have  enjoyed  it;  to* 
Arthur  it  was  particularly  agree- 
able because  his  whole  character 
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inclined  him  to  like  a  woman  who 
laid  out  her  charms  for  him.  If 
she  wished  to  please  him  she  was 
the  more  likely  to  be  amusing,  and 
the  less  likely  to  make  any  de- 
mand upon  him — at  least  such  was 
Arthur's  idea.  And  he  was  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  guess  that  this 
princess-like  creature  wished  to 
please  him ;  why  else  should  a 
woman  of  her  indolent  disposition 
exert  herself  to  keep  him  enter- 
tained ?  It  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take her  indolence ;  every  move- 
ment of  her  hand  showed  it. 
Arthur  liked  its  quality.  It  had 
the  charm  essential  to  the  man  who 
wants  amusing — it  was  fresh  to 
him.  Merry's  ardent  soul,  so 
rich,  so  enthusiastic,  so  passionate, 
sometimes  made  him  feel  half 
suffocated  by  mere  contact ;  and 
since  their  engagement  he  had 
felt  this  as  he  had  never  felt 
it  before.  She  had  blossomed 
out  towards  him,  as  it  were,  not  in 
speech  so  much  as  in  almost  un- 
conscious feeling.  But  Merry's 
feelings  were  so  passionate  and  so 
acute  that  a  man  must  have  been 
made  of  stone  who  would  not  thrill 
at  their  touch.  Arthur  had  ex- 
perienced this  sensation,  and, 
whether  it  was  pleasure  or  pain, 
he  hardly  knew ;  but  he  did  know 
this,  that  a  woman  like  Mrs. 
Vernon,  who  lived  in  the  senses 
instead  of  in  the  emotions,  was  a 
very  agreeable  change.  They  had 
not  been  together  half -an-h our 
Defore  they  understood  each  other. 
After  the  brief  fireside  chat  in 
the  drawing-room — after  she  had 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  walked 
downstairs  with  him  to  the  prettily- 
dressed  dinner-table — after  she  had 
devoted  herself  to  him  during  the 
first  two  or  three  courses — Arthur 
felt  that  he  knew  her.  The  grand 
duchess's  manner  did  not  deceive 
him,  as  it  had  deceived  so  many 
men  older  than  he  was.  His  natural 
shrewdness  penetrated  the  veil  so 


thin,  and  yet  so  pretty,  which 
covered  Mrs.  Vernon's  real  cha- 
racter.  He  knew  her  for  what 
she  was — a  common-place,  narrow- 
minded,  selfish  woman.  He  liked 
her  all  the  better  for  this,  so  loog 
as  she  looked  so  charming,  and 
smiled  so  sweetly,  and  kept  her 
vixenish  claws  sheathed  in  velvet 
He  preferred  her  society  infinitely  to 
that  of  such  a  woman  as  Clotilda 
Eaymond,  who  appeared  to  him  to 
live  in  a  world  of  phantoms,  and 
to  be  perpetually  fighting  with 
shadows.  He  understood  Mrs. 
Vernon  at  once,  and  he  liked  her 
aU  the  better  because  she  was  so 
easy  to  him  to  understand.  She 
had  been  a  puzzle  and  amysteiyto 
men  of  mind  and  ability,  who  wei^ 
perpetually  peeping  behind  her 
beautiful  appearance  in  the  hope 
of  finding  something  there,  and 
fancying  it  evaded  them  because 
they  did  not  see  it.  To  Arthur  she 
was  no  puzzle,  simply  because  he 
made  no  heavy  demands  upon 
nature.  He  did  not  ask  her  to 
hold  in  reserve  mysterious  beauties 
for  him ;  he  was  very  well  con- 
tented with  a  whited  sepulchre,  so 
long  as  it  was  nicely  whited. 

The  dinner  passed  off  well,  as 
dinners  do  when  everyone  present  is 
in  the  mood  to  please  and  be 
pleased.  This  little  party  of  four 
was  particularly  charmed  with  it- 
self, and  that  is  the  very  first 
element  of  enjoyment.  Arthur  was 
in  the  attitude  most  familiar  to 
him — one  of  perfect  willingness  to 
be  amused,  and  the  other  three  were 
all  desirous  to  amuse  him. 

In  this  house,  unless  there  was 
some  exceptional  visitor,  the  ladies 
did  not  withdraw  after  dinner. 
With  Mrs.  Leweson  of  the  party, 
it  would  have  been  somewhat  a 
farce  to  withdraw,  except  to  a 
smoking-room;  for  her  belo?ed 
cigar  was  in  her  mouth  as  soon  as 
the  dinner  was  fairly  over.  While 
Mrs.  Vernon  with  her  white  fingers 
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daintilj  parted  bunches  of  purple 
grapes,  and  put  one  now  and  then 
into  herpretty  mouth,  Mrs.  Leweson 
lit  her  cigar,  and  Frank  did  likewise, 
and,  presently,  so  did  Arthur,  and, 
amid  the  cloud  from  the  fragrant 
weed  which  the  three  busily  created, 
came  on  the  great  subject  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Leweson. 

"  We  want  a  new  society 
journal,"  cried  she,  as  though 
smitten  by  a  great  inspiration; 
'^  it  is  positively  demanded  by  the 
public.  I  know  a  dozen  brilliant 
journalists  who  would  ?mte  for 
Buch  a  paper,  and  write  for  next 
to  nothing,  too,  just  at  first;  be- 
cause anyone  with  eyes  in  his  head 
can  see  what  a  tremendous  success 
the  thing  would  be.  It  wants 
spirit  in  it ;  that  I  know  could  be 
put  into  it.  Just  consider  the  vast 
public  there  is  now,  ripe  and  ready 
for  that  sort  of  reading — de- 
lighted with  anything  smart,  quick 
to  recognise  every  bit  of  real 
satire  or  wit.  Never  was  there  a 
time  when  that  kind  of  talent  was 
in  such  demand.  I  tell  you  that 
any  man  who  would  start  a  journal 
of  this  sort  would  make  his  fortune 
in  a  couple  of  years." 

"But  why  a  new  one?"  asked 
Arthur,  with  languid  acuteness. 
"  We  have  several  scurrilous  publi- 
cations already." 

Mrs.  Leweson  turned  on  him. 

"  Scurrilous,  you  say — that's  just 
it.  These  old  stick-in-the-muds 
have  lost  their  life.  They  are 
nasty  now,  because  they  have  no 
longer  their  original  brilliance,  and 
must  needs  find  some  substitute. 
The  men  who  origiaally  worked  on 
some  of  these  papers  have  left 
them.  What  we  want  is  to  keep 
together  a  brilliant  party  of  writers 
who  understand  their  work,  and 
know  how  to  be  daring  because 
they  exactly  understand  the  public 
taste.  I  believe,  Frank,  you  and  I 
and  a  few  others  I  know  of  could 
make  a  real   success  out  of  this 


thing  if  we  made  a  thorough  busi- 
ness affair  of  it.  Now  is  the  very 
nick  of  time.  Two  or  three  of 
these  papers  which  promised  great 
success  are  flickering  in  their 
sockets  from  sheer  inanition ;  there 
is  no  wit  in  them,  and  yet  so  great 
is  the  demand  for  this  sort  of 
amusement,  that  they  are  sup- 
ported. If  we  came  out  now  with 
a  first-rate  weekly  journal,  spiced 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  we 
should  take  the  very  bread  out  of 
the  mouths  of  these  struggling 
papers.  We  should  gather  the 
whole  public  to  ourselves.  Why, 
just  buy  some  of  them,  and 
see  their  dulness  for  yourselves. 
Now,  I  have  in  my  mind  writers 
who  are  really  in  society,  who 
know  everything,  and  whose  expe- 
rience is  BO  great,  that  they  can 
calculate  what  to  use  and  what  to 
suppress.  They  know  the  public, 
and  they  have  at  their  command  just 
the  tit-bits  which  it  loves  to  feed 
on.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Wansy  ? 

"  It's  a  good  idea,  I  fancy,'"'  said 
Arthur,  after  a  contemplative  puff 
at  his  cigar ;  "  but  it  strikes  me 
you  will  want  a  good  deal  of 
capital." 

"  Oh,  not  much — not  so  much  aa 
you  would  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
Leweson.  "I  can  speak,  for  I 
have  had  experience  of  the  actual 
working  of  more  than  one  paper. 
Don't  you  suppose  it  would  begin 
to  pay  its  printing  and  paper  in  a 
few  weeks,  Frank  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Frank  Vernon, 
"  that  could  be  all  but  commanded, 
by  talking  it  up  at  the  clubs." 

Arthur's  was  not  a  reflective 
mind,  else  it  might  have  struck 
him  that  he  had  come  in  contract 
with  the  two  extremes  of  literature. 
Clotilda  Baymond,  who  had  never 
yet  brought  herself  to  the  point  of 
publication — to  whom  literature 
was  an  art  kept  sacred,  to  be  per- 
fected in  silence  and  with  intensity 
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of  purpose — ^was  one  of  those  who 
form  that  higher   stratum  which 
always  preserves  the  dignity  of  the 
art.  Frank  Vernon  and  Mrs.  Lewe- 
son  imagined  themselves  to  belong 
to  the  inner  temple ;  in  reality,  they 
dwelt  in  the  very  outskirts;  they 
and  their  brethren  are  perpetually 
dragging  literature  into  tne  mua, 
ma^ng   of    it  a   mere    business, 
as  vulgar  as  any  selling  of  cheese. 
They  are  worse,  in  some  respects, 
than    the    cheesemonger,    for    he 
knows  himself  to  be  what  he  is ;  but 
these  people  labour  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  the  great 
creatures  of  the  etuiJi.     They  have 
a  contempt  for  the  minds  of  actual 
size  and  weight  because  they  are 
not  made  after  the  pattern  of  a 
lucifer  match,  like  their  own.   Solid 
workers    and    real  thinkers  they 
habitually    regarded  as  so  many 
•dry  sticks,  who  don't   understand 
life.      It    is    perfectly    true    that 
these  superficial  wits,  these  deyer 
fellows,     understand      life     very 
thoroughly,  so  far  as  they  under- 
stand it  at  all.    Well  they  may,  for 
their  attention  has  never  been  dis- 
tracted by  anything  of  wider  or 
deeper  importance  than  the  shallow 
stream  in  which  they  live.    The  re- 
sult of  this  is,  that  what  they  do 
talk  about  they  talk  about  veiy 
well ;  they  know  what  they  mean, 
jmd    they    know,    by    experience, 
how  to  say  it.     A  yeiy  fair  illus- 
tration  of    this    was    shown    to- 
night.   Before    the    evening   was 
over,    Frank    Vernon    and     Mrs. 
Leweson    had    so     pleased     and 
teased    Arthur's    mind    with    the 
brilliant    prospects    of  their    new 
project,  that  he  had  promised  to 
put  a  few  hundreds  into  it ;  more 
than  that  he  gave  them  to  under- 
stand he  could  not  do.     But  it 
seemed  to    him    that    the  money 
which  he  had  made  lately  in  some 
lucky  speculations  might  as  well 
be  risked  again  in  this  speculation, 
^hich     had    to    him    the    merit 


of  novelty  and  a  certain  sjhcj 
taste. 

"Well?"  said  Mrs.  Leweson, 
inquiringly,  when  Frank  Vernon 
was  putting  her  into  her  cab. 

"  Capital,"  said  Frank,  « but, 
still,  this  money  of  his  is  a  veiy 
small  contribution.  What  I  want 
is  his  name.  His  father  is  aregolar 
mine  of  money,  and  if  I  get  the 
boy  well  into  the  thing,  the  old 
one  will  have  to  stand  by  him, 
because  they  are  so  tremendoiulj 
respectable." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  LewesoA; 
"well,  I  wish  you  luck;  jon 
deserve  it.     Good  night." 

Frank  turned  into  the  dining- 
room  when  he  had  shut  the  front 
door  upon  Mrs.  Leweson's  depart- 
ing cab,  to  imbibe  a  refre^iing 
dnnk  and  consider  his  plant. 
Arthur  and  Mrs.  Vernon  irere 
sitting  over  the  fire  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  with  all  his  spasmodic 
jealousy  he  did  not  wish  to  distoib 
them  immediately. 


Ohaptbb  XIII. 

Mbbbt,  in  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  her  beautiful  home,  had  developed 
as  early  and  with  as  great  a  rich- 
neiis  as  did  Juliet  under  an  Italian 
sky.  A  great  painter — one  of  the 
few  modern  masters — ^has  thii 
quaint  motto  written  upon  the 
painted  ceiling  of  his  studio :  "  Ai 
the  sun  colours  flowers,  so  art 
colours  life."  This  pretty  phrase 
had  sometimes  come  into  Gkrald 
Hamerton's  mind  when  he  looked 
at  his  daughter's  glowing  counte- 
nance and  compared  it  with  the 
unillumined  faces  of  most  girls  of 
her  age.  The  comparison,  thon^ 
it  gave  him  pleasure,  gave  him  also* 
sometimes,  a  thrul  of  fear. 
Cradled  in  the  undisturbed  love- 
atmosphere  of  her  father  and 
mother,  taught  to  appreciate  all 
exquisiteness  by  perpetually  im- 
bibing   the    full    beauty    of    art, 
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pillowed  upon  rose-petals  gatliered 
from  the  garden  of  life,  was  this 
golden-hearted  girl  a  fit  inmate  of 
a  world  which  has  after  all  more 
show  of  ugliness  than  beauty  in  it, 
more  treachery  than  truth?  In 
time  she  must  discover  that  these 
roses  once  were  protected  by  thorns, 
and  that  it  was  the  painstaking 
care  of  loving  hands  which  had 
preserved  for  her  only  the  softness 
and  the  utter  sweetness,  while 
keeping  away  from  her  any  know- 
ledge of  pain.  Art  had  coloured 
Merry's  life  from  the  time  when 
first  she  had  opened  her  bright 
baby  eyes  to  look  out  upon  the 
world;  every  impression  even  of 
her  earliest  childhood  had  been 
artistic  in  the  truest  sense.  And 
certainly  this  lovely  atmosphere 
in  which  she  had  moved  had  made 
her  young  life  most  beautiful; 
she  had  grown  like  a  flower,  un- 
folding her  pure  bright  soul  fear- 
lessly amid  the  tenderness  which 
surrounded  her.  But  then,  thought 
her  father  sometimes,  the  flowers 
which  are  thus  forced  are  but 
exotics  in  the  ordinary  society  of 
the  world,  and  must  suffer  in  its 
midst  as  some  rich-coloured  winter 
exotic  would  suffer  if  put  into  the 
cold  outer  air  of  our  chill  climate. 
But,  like  that  delicate  flower,  the 
human  blossom  which  has  been 
cherished  into  passionate  beauty 
by  being  sheltered  from  all  cold 
winds,  finds  the  compensation  for 
its  fragility  in  its  own  perfection. 
Merry  was  filled  with  the  absolute 
grace  and  loveliness  which  arise 
from  health  of  soul  and  body ;  like 
the  forced  greenhouse  flower  she 
repaid  for  her  sheltered  growth  by 
STfnft  development  in  strength  and 
sweetness  and  beauty. 

There  is  something  startling  in 
being  the  one  to  enter  first  a  con- 
servatory full  of  flowers  which  has 
been  shut  and  deserted  for  some 
hours ;  you  find  there,  in  the  warm, 
moist,  perfectly  silent  and  undis- 


turbed air,  a  rich  cloud  of  sweet- 
ness, given  out  of  the  sheer 
abundance  of  these  many-perfumed 
blossoms.  All  the  hours  during 
which  they  have  been  left  alone 
here,  with  none  of  the  excitements 
of  their  natural  out-of-door  growth, 
no  butterflies  or  whispering  winds 
bringing  them  messages  of  love, 
possibly  no  sun  rays  even  dimly 
shining  through  their  glass  cover- 
ing— all  this  time  they  have  been 
diligently  growing  beautiful  and 
throwing  out  scent  from  their 
blossoms.  Just  so,  in  the  rich 
seclusion  of  her  home,  Merry  grew 
in  love,  and  when  anyone  entered 
but  a  little  way  into  her  inner 
life  they  were  welcomed  with  a 
cloud  of  sweetness  as  from  the 
opening  heart  of  a  sheltered  rose. 
The  beautiful  objects  of  art  which 
the  Hamertons  were  continually 
gathering  around  them  were  each 
and  all  to  this  child  sources  of 
keen  delight.  So  highly  develcfped 
were  her  perceptions,  so  cultivated 
was  her  unconscious  appetite  for 
the  beautiful,  that  she  actually  fed 
upon  and  gathered  real  strength 
from  every  fresh  contact  with 
positive  beauty.  Loveliness  was 
never  wasted  on  her  any  more  than 
sunshine  is  wasted  upon  a  flower ; 
she  drank  it  in  naturallv  and 
appreciated  it  through  her  delicate 
intuitions. 

To  observe  this  wonderful  growth 
of  a  sweet  soul  was  to  Bichard 
Hamerton  a  delight  which  he  could 
not  surrender.  He  returned  again 
and  again  to  her  side,  growing 
each  time  to  crave  more  intensely 
for  the  fragrance  which  he  some- 
times fancied  hovered  about  her, 
even  physically.  It  had  no  likeness 
to  the  manufactured  scents  which 
women  of  less  delicate  organisa- 
tions can  endure,  and  even  find 
pleasure  in;  it  was  something  so 
ethereal  that  Richard  could  never 
decide  whether  it  was  not  a  mere 
association  of  ideas  caused  by  the 
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violet-like  colour  of   those    sweet 
eyes  of  hers. 

Merry's  simplicity  was  so  pure 
and  natural  that  Bichard  found  no 
difficulty  in  gradually  winning 
his  way  back  to  her  side  as 
^* Cousin  Dick"  again.  At  first 
there  wasi  a  strangeness  and,  on 
Merry's  part,  something  like  a 
terror,  between  them;  but  gradually 
this  wore  away.  Merry  got  used  to 
seeing  him  going  about  the  house 
in  his  quiet  fashion,  disturbing  no 
one,  and  as  the  memory  of  their 
startling  interview  died  away  with 
her,  he  began  to  approach  her  again 
with  his  old  soft  cousinly  manner. 
Merry  sometimes  wondered  if  that 
terrible  revelation  of  himself, 
which  Richard  had  made  to  her, 
had  not  been  merely  a  nightmare, 
a  dream,  a  horrible  phantasy  arising 
out  of  the  distressed  heart  she  had 
carried  in  her  bosom.  No,  it  was 
true  ;  her  memory  was  too  vivid  and 
chiWlike  to  deceive  her;  she  had 
never  met  yet  with  those  horrors  of 
the  mature  and  sorrow-tried  mind, 
delusions.  She  knew  it  was  this 
same  Eichard  who  had  seemed  so 
rough — so  strange — so  unlike  him- 
self ;  but  she  was  so  glad  to  have 
him  again  as  he  had  been  before. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  coquetry 
which  with  some  women  for  ever 
prevents  a  man  who  has  once 
been  a  lover  from  being  a  com- 
panion or  a  friend.  She  loved  her 
cousin  Dick,  and  was  only  too 
thankful  to  diig  a  deep  grave  in  her 
soft  little  heart  and  bury  there  the 
unfortunate  memory  of  the  inter- 
view which  had  been  the  only 
break  in  their  happy  intercourse. 
It  was  the  deepest  satisfaction  to  her 
that  he  appeared  to  have  absolutely 
forgotten  the  wild  words  he  uttered 
that  terrible  day — how  he  said 
he  "could  not  live"  if  she 
married  Arthur  Wansy.  Now 
her  engagement  was  known  to  him 
as  settled,  he  perpetually  met 
Arthur  at  the  house,  and  yet  all, 


so  far  as  she  could  see,  was  tlie 
same  as  before.  Probably,  if  sbe 
had  not  been  so  deeply  in  loTe 
herself,  she  would  have  been  more 
sensitive  to  Bichard's  state,  and 
would  have  guessed,  if  dimly,  at 
the  wild  beatmg  of  the  heart  veiled 
beneath  that  gentle  and  quiet  ex- 
terior. There  were  times,  in  her 
presence,  when  Richard  caught  his 
breath  as  if  suffocated  by  the  effort 
to  subdue  this  inner  passion;  and 
he  would  wonder  then — was  it  pos- 
sible to  go  on  thus,  or  would  the 
natural  man  assert  itself  in  himl' 
Occasionally  he  would  pause  and 
marvel  at  the  surging  up  within 
him  of  those  simple  passions  which 
form  the  basis  of  human  natare. 
Would  that  part  ever  rise  in  arms 
against  his  gentler  self,  and  make 
him  in  some  mad  moment  murder 
Arthur  Wansy,  or  commit  anj 
equally  absurd  act?  It  wodd 
have  seemed  incredible  to  those 
who  knew  Richard  Hamerton  most 
intimately  could  they  have  guessed 
at  the  sensations  which  would 
sometimes  cause  him  to  wipe  sud- 
denly starting  beads  of  moisture 
from  his  brow.  The  struggle 
within  him  otdy  now  and  Uien 
became  so  violent.  He  had  reallj 
so  far  schooled  himself  that  he 
could  mingle  quietly  enough  in  the 
Hamertons'  family  life;  and  he 
regarded  the  privilege  of  gazing 
into  Merry's  expressive  face,  and 
of  hearing  her  soft  voice,  cheaply 
bought  by  the  bitter  battle  some- 
times fought  within  him. 

Mr.  Hamerton  was  rather  puzzled 
by  Richard's  perfect  quietude,  and 
the  undisturbed  continuance  of 
the  old  comradeship  between  the 
cousins.  But  all  seemed  well,  so  he 
let  it  alone ;  only  wondering  a  little. 
He  judged  wrongly,  as  the  most 
intelligent  persons  are  apt  to  judge 
their  most  intimate  friends, 
when  they  judge  only  by  ap- 
pearances. He  imagined'  Richard's 
quietude  was  the  result  of  luke» 
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warm  feelings  and  cool-blooded- 
ness ;  consequently  he  grew  a 
shade  less  attached  to  him.  He 
had  not  the  clue  to  the  situation ; 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  the 
warm  blood  which,  kept  Richard 
quiet ;  that  he  could  not  face  the 
idea  of  giving  up  the  thrills  of  de- 
light which  the  mere  sound  of 
Merry's  voice  could  give  him ;  and 
he  knew  that  he  might  only  have 
her  society,  while  he  held  himself 
still,  and  used  all  his  power  of 
schooling  himself. 

He  never  faced,  even  in  fancy, 
the  fact  that  all  this  must  come 
to  an  end,  that  Merry  would  be 
Arthur's  wife  some  day  not  very 
far  distant.  He  lived  from  moment 
to  moment,  intoxicating  himself 
by  incessantly  inhaling  the  odour 
of  her  sweet  life,  and  revelling 
in  the  glow  of  her  sunny  soul. 
Perpetually  on  the  brink  of  yield- 
ing to  passion,  and  giving  way 
to  the  tide  of  natural  feeling, 
he  lived  with  his  hand  upon  the 
rein,  holding  himself  in  with  the 
distinct  consciousness  that  he 
hourly  ran  desperate  risks  for  the 
sake  of  intense  enjoyment.  He  hid 
his  eyes  that  he  might  live  in  the 
sun. 

When  the  little  drawing-room 
was  first  finished.  Merry  had 
almost  lived  in  it,  amid  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  leaf  and  flower 
growth  which  made  the  walls 
glorious.  She  would  curl  herself 
up  amid  the  great  green  silk 
cushions  for  hours  together,  study- 
ing the  beauty  which  surrounded 
her.  But  Richard  observed  that, 
after  some  time,  he  more  frequently 
found  her  in  her  old  corner  in  the 
Egyptian  room,  whence  she  could 
see  the  sad,  majestic  face  of  the 
king-priest,  the  great  Pharoah. 
The  beauty  of  that  stem  Egyptian 
type  had  so  grown  into  her  young 
soul  that  it  delighted  her  more 
than  the  ezquisiteness  of  flower- 
growth,  or  the  most  dainty  perfect- 


ness  of  simple  forms  of  beauty.  The 
great  meaning  which  the  artist  had 
put  by  his  passionate  desire  into 
this  kingly  countenance  had  pene- 
trated deeply  into  Merry's  mind 
and  made  her  dissatisfied  with 
less  expressive  art.  This  face  up- 
held and  encouraged  her.  It  filled 
her  with  the  sense  of  the  gi^andeur 
and  reality  of  life ;  it  seemed  by 
its  mere  existence  to  contradict 
and  do  away  with  all  Clotilda's 
doubts  and  questionings — all  her 
shadowy  sense  of  sorrow  and  dim 
desire  for  nothingness.  Merry 
knew,  when  she  met  the  gaze  of 
those  deep  stem  eyes,  that  she  was 
right  in  her  intuitive  conviction 
that  what  she  had  to  do  was  to 
live,  to  develop,  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  glorious  realities  of  existence — 
its  love,  its  truth,  its  virtue — and 
make  them  more  by  her  conscious- 
ness of  them  and  her  own  growth 
in  them.  And  she  knew,  too, 
though  doubtless  she  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  express  it,  that 
this  could  only  be  done  through 
a  vigorous  individuality. 

She  held  her  creed,  so  far  as  she 
imderstood  it,  in  silence,  but  in 
strength  within  her  heart.  And 
she  lived  so  quietly  in  tliis  inner 
temple  of  her  thoughts  that  those 
about  her  scarcely  guessed  how 
vivid  her  life  was,  except  Richard. 
He  felt  it  through  his  love  for  her ; 
he  knew  that  he  might  as  well  try 
to  turn  the  sun  in  the  heavens  as 
change  Merry's  constant  heart. 

The  singniar  part  of  Merry's  life 
just  now  was  that  she  had  begun 
to  live  alone.  Her  devotion  to  her 
lover  was  something  in  itself  which 
placed  her  a  little  outside  the  sym- 
pathies which  had  until  now  been 
her  support.  This  fact  was  con- 
cealed by  the  others  as  far  as 
possible,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  hide 
from  a  woman  such  a  thing  as  this. 
She  is  more  jealous  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  her  lover  is  held 
by  those  about  her  than  it  is  pos 
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sible  for  anyone  else  to  understand. 
She  never  openly  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  her  father  and 
mother  did  not  particularly  care 
for  Arthur  Wansy ;  but  she  knew 
it  well  enough,  notwithstanding 
her  mother's  tenderness  and  her 
father's  geniality.  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton  was  troubled,  to  a  degree  she 
did  not  dare  to  confess  to  anyone, 
by  this  early  and  unwelcome  en- 
gagement of  Merry's,  but  she  re- 
pressed all  sign  of  it.  She  felt 
towards  Merry  as  one  does  when 
the  moment  comes  for  some  frail 
growing  thing  to  open  itself,  afraid 
to  touch  it,  afraid  to  breathe  upon 
it  lest  it  should  shrink  back.  She 
understood  this  much  of  the 
mystery  of  growth  —  that  it  is 
sometimes  well  to  stand  aside  and 
give  air. 

The  days  passed  by  in  a  kind  of 
solemn  stateliness  with  Merry  just 
now.  She  was  no  less  her  merry, 
laughing  self  to  all  appearance ; 
but  within  she  had  a  certain  awe  at 
the  depth  of  her  own  passion,  and 
at  the  marvellous  upliftings  which 
she  felt  in  her  own  heart.  She 
was  glad  to  shrink  away  from 
everyone — even  from  Arthur  some- 
times— and  to  pause,  drawing  her 
breath  slowly,  with  an  effort  to 
realise  herself.  It  was  delicious 
to  know  she  was  alive ! — to  feel 
her  heart  beat,  her  pulses  throb— 
with  all  this  rush  of  new  emotions 
making  her  tremble,  body  and  soul 
alike ! 

"  Why,  little  Merry,  how  warm 
your  hands  are !"  said  Arthur, 
coming  in  one  afternoon  and  find- 
ing her  curled  up  among  the 
cushions  in  her  favourite  comer. 
At  first  he  had  thought  her  asleep, 
and  had  hesitated  whether  to  wake 
her;  but  he  recognised  the  next 
instant  that  the  dreams  hid  behind 
those  long-drooping  eyelids  were 
waking  ones.  He  could  see  it  by 
the  flashes  of  expression  which 
crossed  her  face — the  evanescent 


smile  which  gleamed  for  an  instant 
on  her  lips.  He  took  one  of  her 
hands  in  his,  and  was  positively 
surprised  to  feel  how  warm  it  was, 
how  full  of  life-blood,  and  vigour. 
And  looking  at  her  face  as  she 
opened  her  dreaming  eyes  upon 
him,  he  saw  her  cheeks  were 
vividly  aglow  with  this  interior 
warmth,  which  seemed  altogether 
independent  of  outward  cold  or 
silence. 

''How  is  it  you  are  so  warm, 
little  Merry  ?  "  he  asked  her.  "  One 
would  suppose  you  had  a  fire  wiUiin 
you." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  dewy,  impas- 
sioned— gleaming  as  wet  violets 
gleam  in  the  shadowy  woodland 
when  the  wandering  suniays  fall 
upon  them. 

"  I  have — ,"  she  said,  ''  I  am 
warm  from  my  heart." 

"  How  serious  you  are,  Merry," 
was  his  answer :  and  he  let  fall  the 
little  warm  hand.  "  Be  amusing, 
as  you  used  to  be.  You  have  beoi 
so  serious  to  me  lately,  and  Fm 
bored  to-day ;  it's  awfully  slow  at 
home,  and  so  confoundedly  cold 
and  raw  outside.  What  an  infer- 
nal climate  this  is  to  live  in ! "  he 
said,  as  he  sat  down  beside  her. 

'*  It  is  not  cold  and  raw  here,  is 
it,  Arthur  ?  "  she  asked,  in  some 
anxiety,  for  he  looked  wretched 
enough  to  be  freezing  at  that  very 
moment. 

"  No,  it  is  warm  here,  certainly  ; 
and  those  stained  glass  windows 
are  an  admirable  arrangement  to 
hide  the  ugliness  of  the  winter  oat- 
side.  I  wonder  is  it  never  to  be 
spring.  Are  you  going  to  give 
up  laughing.  Merry?"  he  said 
abruptly,  turning  to  look  at  her. 

"  Why,  I  believe  I  am  too  con- 
tented to  laugh,"  said  she ;  and  she 
sank  back  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile 
which  expressed  the  height  and 
the  depth  of  her  happiness. 

"  Contented!  "  exclaimed  Arthur, 
*'  What  a  detestable  word.     It  i» 
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not  a  word  for  you,  Merry.  Only 
dull  people  are  contented  and  re- 
signed, and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Why  are  you  so  subdued  P  Let  me 
hear  you  laugh  again !  " 

As  he  spoke,  somewhat  peevishly, 
for  he  missed  her  gaiety,  he  looked 
at  her  and  met  the  full  gaze  of  her 
eyes,  burning  like  two  lamps  with 
the  light  of  deep  passion,  and  all 
dimmed  with  emotion.     He  only 
obscurely    perceived  this  magicia 
glow  which  at  the  moment  made 
Merry's  very  physical  frame  seem 
an  embodiment  of  the  love-spirit; 
but  what  did  occur  to  him,  as  he 
met  those  deep  eyes  turned  to  him 
in  silence,  was,  that  Merry  might 
grow  sober  as  she  grew  older.  The 
thing  had  never  struck  him  before ; 
but  in  this  silence,  which  to  Merry 
appeared  alive  with  words  of  the 
soul,  the  thought  came  suddenly 
upon  him — that  Merry,  married, 
might  no  longer  be  the  light-hearted 
creature  who  had  so  charmed  him. 
A    certain    poet   is  said  to  have 
bitterly   quarried  with  his  wife 
because  she  was  unable  to  remain 
always  as  young  as  when  he  married 
her.     A  feeling  of  this  sort  rose  in 
Arthur's  mind  now — Merry  grown 
grave  might  be  a  veiy  different 
person  from  the  Merry  he  was  fond 
of.  It  passed  quickly  and  in  hardly 
formed  shape  through   his   mind, 
and  left  him  just  with  a  sense  of 
being  bored.     He  forgot  Merry's 
presence  now  that  she  did  not  ar- 
rest his  attention  by  her  gay  light- 
heartedness ;    and     sitting    there 
quietly  he  began  to  think  again 
about  that  paper  the  Vernon  set 
were    talking    of.      It   would  be 
amusing  to  be  connected  with  it : 
the  novelty  tickled  his  fancy.    And 
then  he  liked  mixing  with  these 
queer  journalists,  who  were  so  full 
of  wit  and  so  devoid  of  respecta- 
bility.    Bespectability  had  been  a 
kind  of  bane  all  through  Arthur's 
early  years.     He  liked  the  Hamer- 
tons  partly  because  they  were  free 


from  it ;  they  rose  above  it.  These 
Vemons  and  their  friends  were 
free  from  it  also,  though  not  for 
the  same  reason ;  but  the  freedom 
had  an  equal  charm  for  Arthur. 
He  resolyed  to  go  down  and 
see  what  Vernon  was  doing 
about  the  paper;  and  was  just 
about  to  move  when  Merry's 
little  warm  hand  stole  itself  into 
his.  All  these  moments,  while 
Arthur's  thoughts  had  left  her 
quite  behind,  she  had  been  wonder- 
ing when  she  would  find  power  to 
speak — whether  she  coula  so  still 
her  heart  as  to  be  gay  and  amuse 
him.  The  effort  was  almost  too 
great;  for  the  poor  child  was 
longing  for  someone  to  understand 
her  feelings  without  her  telling 
them — someone  to  uphold  her  amid 
the  whirl  of  her  emotions  by  an 
unspoken  sympathy  with  them. 
Who  should  this  be  but  her  lover — 
who  but  the  inspirer  of  these  feel- 
ings could  understand  them  P  She 
craved  for  the  touch  which  had 
actual  sympathy  in  it;  but  she 
told  herself — Arthur  was  tired — he 
wanted  to  be  amused.  She  made 
the  effort  to  speak  brightly ;  but 
the  words  woiild  not  come,  and  so 
she  just  put  her  hand  into  his. 
He  took  it,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips 
very  prettily. 

"  Good  bye,  little  girl,"  he  said ; 
and  then,  seeing  the  wonder  in  her 
eyes,  he  added,  with  ready  un- 
truthfulness, "  I  only  looked  in  for 
a  moment ;  I  have  an  appointment 
in  town.  I  shall  try  to  come  in 
this  evening  if  I  can,  to  see  if  you 
are  looking  brighter.  Good  bye,'* 
he  said  again,  with  a  melodious 
tenderness  called  into  his  voice, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  manner  as 
of  absence  of  mind,  which  chilled 
her  all  over.  She  drew  back  into 
her  nook,  with  just  a  whispered 
"  good  bye,"  and  Arthur,  now 
intent  on  fresh  enterprise  in  search 
of  amusement,  left  her.     ,.    _,    ^ 

"What was  it  Clotilda  quoted?'* 
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she  said,  half -aloud,  when  his  foot- 
steps had  quite  died  away  : '  Man's 
love  is  of  his  life  a  thing  apart ; 
'tis  woman's  whole  existence.'  If 
this  is  so — O  Gk>d,  teach  me  how  to 
bear  it ! " 

She  fancied  herself  at  the  instant 
heroic,  brave,  able  to  face  the  in- 
evitable facts  of  life.  Yet,  it  was 
but  a  few  moments  afterwards  that 
Richard  Hamerton  came  into  the 
room  with  his  gentle  step,  which 
failed  to  startle  her,  and  found  her 
leaning  back  upon  the  cushions, 
the  tears  running  rapidly  down 
her  face,  as  though  the  flood-gates 
of  her  soul  had  been  flung  open. 
Her  bosom  heaved  and  panted  as 
if  some  wrestling  thing  were 
within  it. 

"Merry!  Merry!  What  is  it? 
What  is  the  matter?"  cried 
Bichard,  in  his  amazement.  Never 
before,  since  her  baby  sorrows,  had 
he  seen  tears  in  Merry's  eyes.  This 
abandonment  to  grief  appalled — 
stunned  him,  made  him  forget 
himself.  His  love  for  her  thrilled 
in  his  voice,  as  he  rushed  to  her 
side,  and  bent  over  her. 

"  Don't  sob  so.  Merry !  You  will 
tear  my  heart !  Oh,  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter — tell  me !  Cannot  I 
do  anything  ?  " 


Merry  started  up,  and  cried  out» 
"  No ! "  with  a  violence  whidi  sur- 
prised herself.  "Don't  speak  to 
me"— she  went  on,  hurriedly — 
"  Don't  ask  me !  There  is  nothing 
the  matter — nothing  whatever ! " 

"Oh,  Merry!"  said  Richard, 
with  heart-stung  reproach  in  his 
voice.  "  How  can  you  put  me  off 
like  this?  You  know  you  are  in 
trouble.  Surely  I,  who  love  you 
so,  might  help  you !  " 

"  Richard ! "  cried  Merry,  turn- 
ing on  him,  with  dilating  eyes,  and 
a  sudden  indignation  in  her  face 
which  drove  back  the  tears.  She 
looked  a  woman  now ;  she  appefured 
to  grow  larger  and  more  dignified 
in  her  anger  and  amazement. 
Without  another  word,  after  that 
one  word  and  look  which  expressed 
so  much,  she  turned  away,  and 
went  quietly  out  of  the  room. 
Richard  followed  her  to  the  door, 
though  he  did  not  venture  to 
arrest  her ;  and  he  watched  her  go 
away  through  the  house,  without 
one  backward  glance.  There  was 
a  certain  majesty  and  steadiness 
in  her  air  which  he  had  never  seen 
before. 

"  What  have  I  done  now  ?  "  he 
said  to  himself.  "What  have  I 
done  now  ?  " 


{To  he  continued.) 
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CONTEMPORARY    PORTRAITS. 
NEW  SERIES.— No.  27. 


JOHN    HULLAH. 

Fhe  composer  of  the  ''Three  Fishers"  holds  a  very  spedaJ  position 
unong  all  lovers  of  ballad  music.     He  has  poured  into  our  drawing- 
rooms  a  flood  of  pure  and  charming  melody,  and,  through  the  large 
number  of  his  songs  which  have  become  popular  favourites,  has  endeared 
himself  to  all  classes  of  society.     But  his  life  has  another  value,  which 
is  one  of  veiy  great  and  wide  importance  to  the  nation.    Mr.  Hullah  has 
een  one  of  the  civilisers  of  the  present  age — one  of  those  beneficent 
^ings  who  seem  bom  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  ray  of  light  into  the 
dark  mass  of  the  unthinking  people.     The  old  saying  that  it  is  an  ill 
wind  which  blows  nobody  any  good  is  very  markedly  illustrated  in  this 
case ;  as  it  was  a  monetary  calamity  which  befell  his  mother  that  first 
induced  Mr.  Hullah  to  take  to  music,  as  a  secondary  occupation.     His 
principal  study  at  that  time  was  architecture,  and  he  possesses  a  very 
remarkable  talent  in  this  direction ;  but  when  once  he  began  teaching 
music  he  practically  began  the  great  work  of  his  life.     He  became  pos- 
sessed by  a  profound  belief  that  there  is  nothing  so  civilising  as  the  art 
of  music,  and  as  this  conviction  grew  and  strengthened,  he  gradually 
became  one  with  the  idea,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  development.     So 
'  far  as  genius  can  be  said  to  be  hereditary,  Mr.  Hullah's  gift  originated 
with  his  mother,  who  had  a  very  wonderful  voice,  and  who  took  lessons 
from  John  Danby.     Mi .  Hullah  was  bom  at  Worcester,  June  27, 1812 ; 
when  quite  young  he  i   Jie  to  London,  and  in  1839  his  career  in  the  cause 
of  education  commenced.     But  he  had  already  begun  to  work  as  a  com- 
poser ;  between  1836  and  1839  he  composed  three  operas.     The  libretto 
of  the  first  of  these  operas,  "  The  Village  Coquette,"  was  written  by 
Charles  Dickens.    This  was  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre   in 
1836,  and  was  very  successful    It  was  followed  by  "  The  Barbers  of 
Barossa"  and  "  The  Outpost,"  both  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
About  this  time,  when  Mr.  Hullah  had  begun  considering  how  the 
people  were  to  be  taught,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Kay,  after- 
wards Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth.    Dr.  Kay  was  then  secretary  to  the 
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Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  WBen  Mr.  Hullah  became  asso- 
ciated with  this  gentleman,  who  was  working  up  the  education  of  the 
country,  he  was  sent  over  to  France  to  investigate  various  matters  in 
connection  with  musical  training.  In  the  course  of  these  investigations 
he  discovered  a  system  working  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  taught 
by  its  originator,  Wilhem.  This  "Wilhem  system"  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  actual  basis  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Hullah  system.'* 
Mr.  Hullah  carried  home  the  idea  of  this  new  method;  and  he  did  his 
first  bit  of  teaching,  gave  his  first  class  lesson,  on  Feb.  18, 1840,  in  the 
Training  College,  founded  at  Battersea  by  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Edward 
Carlton  Tufnell.  This  Battersea  College,  which  was  started  at  the  cost 
of  these  two  gentlemen,  was  the  first  that  ever  existed  in  England,  and 
it  interested  people  very  much.  At  that  time  a  brother  of  Lord 
Auckland,  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Bobert  Eden,  was  vicar  of  Battersea. 
Both  he  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Arkwright,  were  very  talented 
and  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  education.  Their  house  was 
next  to  Dr.  Kay's,  and  they  took  an  active  and  incessant  interest  in 
the  reform  which  he  was  introducing.  They  invited  numbers  of  dis- 
tinguished people  to  come  down  to  hear  the  lessons,  and  their  hospitable 
house  brought  together  a  great  many  important  persons  and  interested 
them  in  the  subject.  The  object  of  the  college  was  to  educate  teachers 
in  the  parochial  schools;  and  Mr.  Hullah's  great  effort  to  enable 
musical  teachers  to  understand  their  work  naturally  fotmd  its  home 
here.  The  peculiar  advantages  of  his  sjstem  are  thus  shown  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  **  Wilhem's  Method  of  Teaching,  adapted 
to  English  use  by  John  Hullah."  Mr.  Hullah  describes  his  system  as 
^'  founded  upon  and  embracing  all  the  practical  points  of  the  method 
of  Wilhem,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say  :  ''  This  method  is  at  onoe  simple 
and  scientific — it  contains  no  new  and  startling  theories — ^makes  no 
attempt  at  the  very  questionable  advantage  of  new  musical  characters ; 
and  rests  its  only  claim  to  novelty  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  from  which  the  arrangement  of 
the  lessons  results,  and  which  ascend  from  lessons  of  the  simplest 
character,  on  matters  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child,  through 
a  series  of  steps,  until  those  subjects  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
difficult  to  understand  are  introduced  in  a  natural  and  logical  order, 
so  as  to  appear  as  simple  and  easy  as  the  earliest  steps  of  the  method. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  all  processes  in  elementary  educa^n 
which  deserve  the  name  of  method.  This  is  the  characteristic  to  whidi 
the  method  of  Wilhem  lays  claim,  as  well  as  to  a  few  very  simple 
and  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances." 

The  great  revelation  to  the  learners  of  this  new  system  was  that  a 
painful  operation  became  a  pleasure ;  and  the  secret  of  this  change  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  pupils  foimd  they  began  to  understand  their 
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lessons.  Thej  were  not  allowed  to  sing  until  they  understood  what 
they  were  doing,  and  thus  every  step  was  agreeable  because  intel- 
ligible. This  was  enough  of  itseU  to  create  enthusiasm ;  for  there  are 
few  minds  in  which  art  will  not  kindle  passion  when  once  it  is 
understood  even  in  its  mere  elements.  Art  in  its  various  forms  of 
manifestation  is  that  which  makes  civilised  life  rose-coloured  instead  of 
^ray;  and  the  masses  have  a  keen  sense  of  this — ^all  they  want 
is  culture.  This  Mr.  Hullah,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  serious  nation,  offered  to  the  people.  The  success  which  met 
his  efforts,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  they  awoke,  is  enough  to  show  that 
our  race  unites  with  its  stern  solidity  considerable  artistic  sensibility. 
The  animosity  which  Mr.  Hullah's  innovations  provoked  was  bitter 
enough;  but  it  principally  emanated  from  a  few  professors,  who 
were  jealous  of  his  success,  and  who,  in  fact,  feared  that  these  public 
classes  which  he  was  commencing  woidd  swallow  up  their  private  con- 
nections. There  had  been  some  attempts  at  class-teaching  before, 
which  had  failed,  and  consequently  there  were  some  who  did  not 
believe  that  class-teaching  was  possible.  They  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  therefore  supposed,  as  is  the  general  habit,  that  what  they  them- 
selves were  ignorant  of  was  impossible.  But  when  Mr.  Hullah  made 
it  clear  that  the  thing  was  both  possible  and  pleasurable  he  carried 
the  public  with  him,  and  professional  animosity  died  away  by  degrees, 
for  its  opposition  was  practically  drowned  by  the  general  voice.  So 
great  has  been  the  stride  in  public  education  since  then,  that  it  is 
very  diJBBlcult  to  appreciate  the  state  of  musical  education  at  that  time. 
It  can  be  best  guessed  at  by  observing  the  ignorance  of  many  professors 
BOW  upon  certain  points  which  children  understand.  The  theory  of 
musical  notation  is  sometimes  most  imperfectly  understood.  A  musical 
professor  once  said  to  Mr.  Hullah,  "  I  don't  understand  what  this 
character  means,"  speaking  of  the  treble  clef.  Now,  if  a  child  under- 
stands music  at  all,  he  understands  such  things  as  that.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  great  feature  of  Mr.  Hullah's  method,  which  is  that 
matters  are  explained  synthetically  from  the  first  elements  upwards 
instead  of  taught  dogmatically. 

In  the  endeavour  to  realise  the  work  done  for  us  by  this  civiliser  and 
educator,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  astounding  fact,  that  until  this 
effort  was  made,  no  popular  musical  education  existed  in  England  of 
any  sort  whatever.  Mr.  Hullah  was  the  only  teacher  for  some  time, 
and  eventually  he  created  his  staff,  evoking  the  enthusiasm  in  others 
which  genius  and  a  great  belief  can  alone  call  forth.  He  began  through 
these  assistants  to  send  out  the  wave  of  feeling  and  intelligence  which 
has  so  widened  now,  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  realise  how  blank  the 
darkness  must  have  been. 

The  next  marked  step  was  the  starting  of  the  "  Singing  Schools  for 
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Schoolmasters,"  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Feb.  Ist,  1841.  This  school  was  for 
the  instruction  of  schoolmasters  of  day  and  Sunday  schools,  in  vocal 
music ;  the  system  was  that  based  upon  Wilhem,  and  made  his  own  by 
Mr.  Hullah's  elaboration ;  it  met  with  a  marked  success.  There  was  an 
innate  vigour  in  it  which  enabled  it  to  outlive  and  ignore  opposition. 
The  general  public  flocked  to  these  classes  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  so  great 
was  their  popularity  that  teachers  of  music  came  from  the  country  to 
learn  the  system,  and  obtain  certificates  of  being  qualified  to  teach  it. 
Mr.  Hullah  now  made  the  first  effort  toward  his  great  achievement  of 
giving  classical  music  to  the  public.  He  formed  his  classes  into  upper 
and  lower  schools,  and  began  to  give  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall,  using  his 
upper  school  as  the  chorus,  while  professional  singers  and  instrmnentalista 
completed  the  orchestra.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1847  he  gave  four 
noticeable  concerts,  which  illustrated  in  chronological  order  the  rise  and 
progress  of  English  vocal  music.  At  first  these  concerts,  or  '*  Ch<»al 
Meetings,"  as  they  were  called,  were  composed  of  pure  vocal  music, 
without  any  instruments  whatever.  Their  effect  must  have  been  some- 
thing startling  at  that  time,  as,  different  classes  in  London  and  its 
suburbs  being  gathered  together  to  form  the  chorus,  it  would  consist  of 
about  two  thousand  voices.  The  body  of  Exeter  Hall  was  filled  by  the 
vocalists,  and  the  audience  sat  in  the  orchestra.  This  arrangement 
naturally  limited  the  size  of  the  audience,  but  what  it  wanted  in  quantity 
was  made  up  by  quality.  These  choral  meetings,  which  being  so  large 
really  were  regarded  as  state  occasions,  were  frequented  by  the  great 
people  of  the  time.  Lord  Whamcliffe,  then  the  President  of  the  PriTy 
Council,  which  countenanced  the  movement,  took  a  personal  interest  in 
it,  and  brought  with  him  to  these  meetings  the  Prince  Consort, 
members  of  the  Sutherland  family,  and,  indeed,  at  different  times  all 
the  great  people  who  were  interested  in  educational  progress.  The 
separate  classes  which  met  in  Exeter  Hall  were  often  of  large  sise, 
sometimes  consisting  of  two  or  three  himdred  voices.  The  largest 
which  ever  assembled  numbered  five  hundred,  and  was  composed  of 
workmen.  This  enormous  class  kept  together  for  the  whole  course 
of  sixty  lessons.  These  classes  were  formed  from  every  grade 
of  society,  from  the  artisan  to  members  of  rich  families,  from  the 
parochial  schoolmaster  to  the  distinguished  professor.  For  instance,  the 
classes  18  and  19,  which  were  under  Mr.  May,  and  which  presented 
their  teacher  with  a  handsome  watch  in  1843,  contained  an  eminent 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  and  several  other  professors,  including  Mr. 
Monk,  the  editor  of  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem."  This  gentleman 
attended  all  the  lessons,  even  those  which  taught  the  most  elementary 
principles.  Of  course  there  were  some  difficulties  arising  from  this 
mixture;  and  at  one  time  the  teachers  had  considerable  trouble  from 
the  absurd  prejudice  which  is  felt  against  the  soldier's  red   coat    It 
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seems  strange  enough  that  such  ridiculons  feelings  should  interfere  in 
the  real  study  of  a  noble  art.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
anyone  familiar  with  human  nature  knows  must  ineyitably  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  a  great  moYement,  Mr.  Hullah's  influence  widened  and  grew 
stronger.  The  Exeter  Hall  classes  were,  as  said  before,  under  the 
countenance  of  the  Privy  Council;  but  eyentually  Mr.  Hullah  took 
some  rooms  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  and  carried  them  on  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

The  classes  haying  now  become  so  large  and  so  popular,  Mr.  Hullah's 
supporters  resolyed  to  build  and  present  to  him  a  concert  hall ;  this 
project  resulted  in  the  erection  of  St.  Martin's  Hall,  which  was  opened 
on  Feb.  11,  1850.  Of  this  building,  Mr.  Hullah  was  practically  the 
architect.  He  has  a  singular  faculty  for  constructing  things  suitably 
for  their  use,  and  St.  Martin's  Hall  was  not  only  most  lovely  in  its 
proportion^,  but  its  acoustical  properties  were  absolutely  perfect.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  existing  building  of  which  this  could  be 
said.  During  the  ten  years  between  the  building  of  this  beautiful  haU 
and  its  destruction  by  fire,  vast  strides  were  taken  in  the  education  of 
the  public.  A  great  deal  of  music  was  produced  there,  which  had  never 
been  before  attempted  in  England,  as  there  had  been  no  orchestral  chorus 
with  which  to  produce  them.  Numbers  of  concerts  were  given  in  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  and  Mr.  Hullah  then  effected  one  great  step  towards 
imparting  music  to  the  people.  His  were  the  first  classical  concerts  to 
which  there  was  a  cheap  admission.  Now  the  shilling  seats  at  the 
concert  halls  make  good  music  a  possible  luxury  to  the  masses ;  then, 
although  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  existed,  and  JuUien's  concerts 
contained  some  classical  instrumental  music,  the  cheapest  admission  was 
three  shillings.  Anyone  who  happens  to  observe  the  crowded  cheap 
seats  at  our  concert  halls,  may  make  some  attempt  to  guess  at  the 
value  of  this  noble  pleasure  to  the  people.  "  The  important  and 
ujseful  influence  of  vocal  music  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  indi- 
viduals, and  on  the  character  of  communities,  few  will  be  prepared  to 
dispute."  The  capacity  of  the  English  people  for  musical  apprecia- 
tion was  thus  spoken  of  in  the  first  edition  of  "  Wilhem's  Method : " 
"Though  vocal  music  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  England,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  natural  genius  of  the  people  would  reward  a  careful  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  northern  counties  of  England  choral  singing  has  long 
formed  the  chief  rational  amusement  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. The  weavers  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  been  famed 
for  their  acquaintance  with  the  great  works  of  Handel  and  Haydn, 
with  the  part  music  of  the  old  English  school,  and  those  admirable 
old  English  songs,  the  music  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  restore  to 
common  use.      The    manufacturing    population    of    Norfolk,    in   like 
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manner,  has  shown  taste  in  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music,  and  has 
rendered  service  in  the  production  of  the  oratorios  sung  at  the  festival 
for  which  Norwich  has  been  celebrated."  Notwithstanding  these 
evidences  of  the  love  of  the  people  for  music  it  remained  for  Mr.  Hullah 
to  offer  the  lower  orders  the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  taste.  This 
fact  is  not  forgotten  by  the  people  ;  it  is  still  fresh  in  their  memory,  and 
there  are  often  to  be  met  shopmen  or  artisans  who  well  remember  that 
they  "  never  heard  a  symphony  "  till  they  heard  one  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  or  that  "  the  first  time  they  ever  heard  any  music  "  was  at  one  of 
these  concerts.  Thus  Mr.  Hullah's  personal  influence  has  been  mack 
wider  than  if  limited  to  his  classes ;  and  it  is  said  that  from  ld40  to  1860 
about  25,000  persons  passed  through  these.  Another  boon  to  the  massei 
Mr.  Hullah  brought  about  by  his  own  energy,  and  that  is  the  publication 
of  cheap  part  music.  It  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  buy  a  glee  or 
a  madrigal  under  two  or  three  shillings.  The  large  classes  which  Mr. 
Hullah  created  gave  rise  to  the  great  demand  for  part  music  which  baa 
resulted  in  Novello  and  other  publishers  issuing  it  at  a  cheap  rate.  Bat, 
more  than  this,  Mr.  Hullah  himself  undertook  the  laborious  task  of 
arranging  a  great  quantity  of  music  so  that  it  could  be  published  in  an 
available  form.  This  absolutely  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  keep  big 
classes  supplied,  so  great  was  the  dearth  of  music  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  a  great  number  of  collections  of  different  kinds 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Hullah ;  part  music,  sacred  music,  collections  of  old 
English  melodies,  and  songs  for  schools,  besides  many  original  works 
upon  the  elements  of  the  science. 

Mr.  Hullah  has  endeavoured  to  show  people  how  great  a  field  of 
enjoyment  is  before  them  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  understand  the 
science  of  music,  instead  of  regarding  the  sole  results  of  the  art  to  be 
merely  a  succession  of  pleasant  sounds  to  be  poured  into  idle  ears.  In 
the  following  extract  he  points  out  how  much  is  lost  by  the  ignorant  and, 
generally,  careless  amateur.  "  The  idea  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  music  and  musical  execution  prevails  so  extensively,  and  has 
operated  so  actively  and  for  so  long  a  time,  on  musical  studies,  that  fev 
people  are  able  to  think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  A  musical  work 
and  a  musical  performance  are,  in  their  minds  relative  terms.  Assuredly, 
the  performance  cannot  exist  without  the  work,  but  the  converse  of  tbe 
proposition  is  not  necessarily  true.  The  ear  is  only  one  of  the  senses 
through  which  the  mind  can  receive  pleasure  from  music,  and  though  its 
exercise  is  indispensable  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  science,  aadi 
is  by  no  means  the  case  in  respect  of  those  who  have.  On  tbe 
contrary,  for  the  musician,  the  eye  does  more  than  the  ear ;  and  tbe 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  works  of  which  they  ha?e 
never  heard  a  note,  is,  among  musicians,  as  common  as  possible. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  amount  of  musical  study  is  carried  on 
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l>j  a  joint  use  of  tlie  two  sensas,  the  eye  and  the  ear ;  for  a  perfectly 
fair  estimate  of  a  work  may  be  formed  by  a  musician  with  the  music 
before  him,  from  a  performance  which  to  an  uninitiated  hearer  would  be 
absolutely  immeaning  and  unintelligible.  Indeed,  as  respects  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fine  muBie  at  all  by  those  who  haye  taken  no  pains  to  understand 
it,  I  must  confess  myself  a  little  incredulous.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
persons  in  such  condition  exhibit  considerable  pleasure  in  musical 
peffamuinee,  and  show  some  taste  and  judgment  in  regard  to  mere 
execution,  especially  singing.  But  as  to  the  music  itself — the  ever- 
lasting thought  to  which  the  artist  gives  a  momentary  expression — their 
pleasure  is  the  pleasure  rather  of  the  glutton  than  of  the  epicure.  Such 
people  swallow  everything.  All  i«  fish  that  comes  to  their  net.  There  is 
no  measure,  no  discrimination,  in  their  applause.  They  have  the  same 
superlatives  for  the  pipe  of  Pan  as  for  the  lyre  of  Apollo." 

This  is  lamentably  tme  to-day,  as  any  one  may  easily  discover  who  mixes 
in  general  society.     Everything  is  ''  beautiful."     But  this  arises  from  an 
ignorance  which  in  itself  is  caused  by  the  fatal  idea  that  music  is  but  a 
prettiness.    Mr.  Hullah  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says,  "  that  if  a 
copy  of  the  simplest  melody  that  ever  was  written  were  to  be  put  before 
a.ny  number  of  ladies  in  an  ordinary  musical  society,  three-fourths  of 
them  would  have  no  more  idea  of  its  effect,  toUhatU  first  playing  it  on  a 
munecd  instrument,  than  they  would  of  the  inscription  on  one  of  the 
Xanthian  marbles."     But  then  most  of  these  ladies  would  regard  reading 
music  as  a  painful  and  difficult  task,  perhaps  necessary  to  be  accom- 
plished by  professional  persons.    Mr.  Hullah  endeavours  to  show  them 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  such  as  is  the  study  of  any  form  of  beauty.    "  The 
■art  of  reading  music,  which  I  cannot  but  think  is  a  more  becoming 
subject  for  private  study  than  the  art  of  singing,  is  unquestionably  one 
in  which  success  is  much  more  easy  to  attain.     And  with  this  advantage : 
that  whereas  nothing  short  of  very,  very  high  excellence  in  the  latter  is 
of  the  slightest  value  to  those  who  perform  or  to  those  who  listen,  in  the 
former,  the  least  skill  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  its  possessor,  and 
will  often  serve  to  complete  an  aggregate  effect  of  great  beauty."    It  is 
very  strange  that  among  amateurs  the  art  of  reading  music  is  so  little 
attempted.     All  who  have  come  in  contact  with  really  accomplished 
musicians  are  aware  how  great  a  pleasure  they  obtain,  as  Mr.  Hullah 
observes,  from  reading  music  which  they  have  sometimes  never  had  any 
opportunity  of  hearing  performed,  and  it  can  only  be  because  it  is  regarded 
as  a  special  and   difficult  undertaking,  that  persons  of  less  musical 
capacity  are  not  fired  with  the  ambition  of  sharing  this  pleasure.     When 
music   has  really  penetrated  into  the  lives  of  the  people,  persons  of 
musical  taste  will  obtain  delight  and  cultivation  from  works  which  they 
have  not  heard  performed,  just  as  now  we  all  know  those  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  which  are  not  represented  upon  the  stage  as  well  as  those  which 
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are.  But  this  requires  tliat  music  shall  be  taught  intelligently  everywhere ; 
and  that  all  children  shall  be  familiarised  with  its  rudiments. 
Very  few  ordinary  persons,  who  have  no  special  bent  towards  it,  can 
learn  alone  to  appreciate  any  art  so  that  its  study  is  a  source  of  delight. 
But  Mr.  Hullah  is  in  a  position  to  rebuke  ignorance,  because  he  has 
offered  to  aU,  such  aids  towards  the  study  of  music,  that  they  shall,  if 
they  choose  to  learn,  take  every  step  intelligently  and  appreciativelj. 
One  single  instance  which  Mr.  Hullah  explains  in  his  introductory 
lecture  on  vocal  music  delivered  at  Queen's  College,  will  sufficiently  illm- 
trate  this  mode  of  teaching,  which  makes  learning  a  delight,  instead  of  a 
blind  task.  ''  As  to  the  places  of  notes  on  the  stave.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  thousand  examples  of  the  most  scientific  explanation  being  the 
most  simple.  '  Everybody  who  has  ever  attempted  to  teach  the  elements 
of  pianoforte  playing  to  a  child  (or,  indeed,  to  an  adult)  knows  what  a 
stumbling-block  is  presented  by  the  use  of  the  two  different  staves.  An 
intelligent  pupil  who  is  told  that  a  note  standing  on  the  fifth  line  of  Bau 
stave  is  called  A,  and  that  a  note  standing  on  the  fifth  line  of  the  TrdfU 
stave  is  called  F — ^that  what  is  B  on  left  hand  is  G  on  the  right — ^will,  if 
he  be  not  too  much  confounded  with  this  tremendous  fact  to  think  at  all, 
have  a  fair  right  to  consider  that  the  caligraphy  of  music  is  a  mass  of 
confusion.  But  show  him  that  the  Bass  stave  is  only  the  towed  five  lines, 
and  the  Treble  stave  the  highest  five  lines  of  one  great  stave  of  eleven  lines, 
in  which  the  notes  of  the  scale  occupy  every  position  in  uninterrupted 
order,  not  only  will  the  stumbling-block  appear  in  its  true  aspect  as  a 
contrivance  of  amazing  convenience  and  beauty,  but  even  the  AUo  and 
Tenor  staves  preceded  by  the  C  clef — ^the  despair  of  dilettanti— the 
horror  of  musical  publishers — will  be  regarded  with  complacency  and 
hope.  .  .  .  The  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded  relate  to  symbols  with 
which  every  performer,  Vocal  or  instrumental,  must  be  familiar.  But 
they  have  a  greater  significance,  a  deeper  meaning,  for  the  former  than 
for  the  latter.  The  instrumental  performer  sees  in  the  position  of  a  note 
on  the  stave,  a  sign  that  he  is  to  place  his  finger  on  a  certain  key  or  part 
of  a  string,  or  that  he  is  to  give  to  his  lip  a  certain  form  and  pressure. 
If  he  do  this  with  mechaniccU  correctness,  the  sound  will  answer  to  its 
symbol.  Not  so  the  singer,  he  cannot  by  any  mere  mechanical  act,  put 
his  larynx  into  such  a  position  as  to  ensure  the  production  of  any  given 
sound ;  C  sharp  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  nor  is  the  dwelling-place 
of  B  flat  at  any  appreciable  distance  between  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe 
and  the  opening  of  the  pharynx.  The  singer  must  know  the  sound  due 
to  the  note  he  sees  before  he  can  possibly  sing  it  with  certainty  and 
correctness." 

Mr.  Hullah,  in  "  Music  in  the  House,"  points  out  a  somewhat  curious 
distinction  which  it  is  possible  to  make  between  different  kinds  of  music 
Most  persons  understand  music  to  be  a  charming  combination  of  sweet 
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sounds,  to  which  it  is  very  agreeable  to  listen.  Some  musical  works  they 
find  more  difficult  to  appreciate  than  others,  and  if  they  are  not  bold 
enough  to  say  they  "  prefer  a  simple  English  ballad  to  anything  else," 
they  regard  the  grander  music  with  some  amount  of  awe,  and  perhaps, 
silently  endeayour  to  understand  it.  To  them,  music  is  all  for  the 
hearer.  But  almost  all  performers  know  that  there  is  a  charm  in  music 
itself,  which  is  quite  separate  from  any  idea  of  exhibition ;  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  music  which  has  been  written  for  the  pleasure  of  per- 
formers, without  regard  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  audience.  This  Mr.. 
Hullah  calls  performer's  music.  Naturally  performer's  music  would 
be  appreciated  by  persons  who  had  brought  music  into  "  the  house,"  and 
onlj  by  them.  Music  being  as  yet  far  more  a  matter  rather  of  public 
than  private  enjoyment,  the  great  bulk  of  performer's  music  which  is  in 
existence  is  but  little  cared  for.  An  extract  from  Morley's  "  Plain  and 
Easy  Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke,"  published  in  1597,  which  i& 
frequently  quoted  to  show  how  common  musical  ability  was  among 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that  period,  is  also  a  very  good  illustration  of 
the  idea  of  music  as  a  pleasure  to  the  performer. 

*'  Supper  being  ended  and  musicke  books  (according  to  the  custome)^ 
being  brought  to  table,  the  mistress  of  the  house  presented  me  with 
a  part,  earnestly  requesting  me  to  sing ;  but  when,  after  many  excuses,  I 
protested  unfainedly  that  I  could  not,  everyone  began  to  wonder,  yea,, 
some  whispered  to  others,  demanding  how  I  was  brought  up ;  so  that 
upon  shame  of  mine  ignorance  I  goe  now  to  seek  out  mine  old  friend 
Master  Onorimus,  to  make  myselfe  his  schoUer."  The  curious  feature  of 
this  picture  of  a  social  gathering  is  the  absence  of  any  idea  of  an 
audience.  The  strange  visitor  is  as  much  expected  to  sing  as  to  eat 
supper  or  to  join  in  the  conversation.  It  would  be  shutting  him  out 
of  the  pleasure  instead  of  giving  him  one,  to  let  him  sit  and  Usten,  an 
idea  very  different  from  that  of  the  modem  drawing-room,  where  music 
is  always  understood  to  be  a  pleasure  to  the  hearer,  even  if  the  performer 
be  lacking  alike  in  skill  and  voice ! 

Mr.  Hullah,  while  wishing  to  widen  the  field  of  enjoyment  for  the 
studious  musician,  has  not  neglected  the  drawing-room  singer.  His 
ballads,  pure,  beautiful,  and  original,  have  fiUed  a  place  which  was 
lamentably  empty.  The  greater  number  of  modem  ballads  are  so 
deficient  in  merit  that,  as  an  eminent  musician  said  the  other  day, 
*'  It  makes  me  ill  to  look  at  them."  Mr.  Hullah's  ballads  are  so  much 
above  this  commonplace  level  that  they  have  taken  a  place  of  their  own. 
There  are  a  great  nimiber  of  these  charming  songs,  and  many  of  them,. 
as  "  The  Storm,"  "  The  Sands  of  Dee,"  "  The  Three  Fishers,"  are  familiar 
to  everyone.  Considering  how  deeply  Mr.  Hullah's  life  has  been 
absorbed  in  teaching  music,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  has  been  able  to 
compose  so  much.    Besides  these  just-mentioned  songs,  he  has  set 
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several  poems  of  Cbarles  Eingslej's  to  music :  "  OH,  that  we  two  were 
Maying/*  "  The  Knight's  Return,"  four  "  Songs  from  the  Water-Babiei," 
and  "  The  Last  Buceaneer/'  Shelley's  invocation  ''  Barely,  rarely  oomest 
thou,"  and  '*  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,"  Bobert  Browning's  '*  Lost 
Leader,"  Clough's  "  My  wind  is  turned  to  bitter  North,"  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "County  Guy,"  Barry  Cornwall's  canzonet  *' Dream,  baby, 
dream,"  A.  Procter's  "  O  doubting  Heart,"  and  "  Starry.  Crowns  of 
Heaven,"  Barry  Cornwall's  "  Song  should  breathe  of  scent  and  flowers," 
Kingsley's  "  Starlings,"  and  "  When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad."  He 
has  published  aJso  "  Seven  duets  for  female  voices,"  and  "  Six  duets  lor 
two  sopranos,"  the  words  written  by  H.  P.  Chorley ;  "  Echoes,"  the  words 
by  A.  Proctor ;  "  Angels  of  the  Hearth,"  part  song,  the  words  taken 
from  Horace ;  "  The  Free  Companion,"  "  Former  Days,"  "  How  shall  we 
flee  Sorrow,"  "  England,  the  shelter  in  the  storm,"  "  Two  Festival  Hymns," 
**  11  Thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart,"  a  dirge  ;  "  She  loves  not  Me,"  ''  Open 
thy  Lattice  " ;  and,  last  year,  *'  Three  motets  for  female  voices,"  idiidi 
were  extremely  beautiful.  Among  the  many  collections  ndiich  he  hu 
edited  may  be  named  a  pretty  ''  Song  Book,"  which  is  one  of  Macmil- 
lan's  "  Golden  Treasury  Series,"  "  The  Paalter,"  "  The  Book  of  Praise 
Hymnal,"  «*  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  Chants." 

In  1844  Mr.  Hullah  was  appointed  P^fessor  of  Vocal  Music  in 
Xing's  College,  London.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1874.  He  wu 
appointed  Master  of  the  Charter  House  in  1858,  and  for  many  years  be 
conducted  the  annual  concert  of  the  children  of  the  Metropolitan  Schools 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  Inspector  of  Training  Schools  for  the  United  King- 
dom, and  he  now  devotes  his  time  to  this  office,  having  given  up  allodier 
work  except  that  of  the  Professorship  at  Queen's  College,  with  whidi 
institution  he  has  been  connected  since  its  foundation. 

In  1876  Mr.  H\illah  was  unexpectedly  presented  by  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  with  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and,  in  1877,  he  vu 
made  a  member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Bome,  and  of  the 
Musical  Academy  in  Florence. 

Dr.  Hullah  has  very  recently  been  over  to  Germany  to  investigate 
musical  education  in  that  country ;  and  the  reports  which  he  has  sent  in 
will  probably  form  a  blue*book  of  more  interesting  character  than  most 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  Hullah  is  clear  and  fluent,  and  often  effective.  His 
•essay  upon  the  "  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice  "  is  interesting ;  and 
^'  The  History  of  Modem  Music,"  and  "  The  Third  or  Transition  Period 
-of  Musical  History."  which  are  two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
BoyaJ  Institution,  afford  reading  both  agreeable  and  valuable.  He  is  not 
like  some  professors,  limited  to  expression  and  appreciation  in  one  art 
alone,  but  is  a  man  of  refined  taste  in  literature  and  painting,  and  can 
fipeak  and  write  well  upon  them.      His  great  influence  must  be  in  a 
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measure  attributed  to  his  charming  qualities  as  a  teacher.  The  pioneer,  in 
a  new  movemeht,  has  great  need  of  winning  manners  with  which  to  pro- 
pitiate the  unlearned ;  and  this  is  a  power  which  Dr.  HuUah  has  always 
been  able  to  exercise  over  his  pupils.  The  teacher  of  a  new  faith  of  any 
sort  may  have  much  to  say,  and  yet,  by  failing  to  charm,  may  long  delay 
success ;  but  Dr.  Hullah  wielded  that  most  powerful  of  weapons,  a' 
genial  manner  which  brought  into  the  class-room  an  atmosphere  as 
of  sunshine. 
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THE   SOUL  AND  THE   STAES. 


Most  readers  of  the  University 
Magaxine  will  probably  have  read 
witn  interest  and  attention  the 
very  able  discussion  on  Traducian- 
ism  and  Metempsychosis  in  the 
papers,  respectively  signed  "  A.  B." 
ana  "  J.  P.  B.,"  contained  in  the 
numbers  for  January  1879  and 
February  1880.  To  the  argument 
of  the  former,  that  the  spirit  has 
come  into  existence  along  with  the 
body,  and  has  been  generated  by 
the  same  physical  act  (Traducian- 
ism),  the  latter  opposes  the  theory 
of  Beincarnation  or  Metem- 
psychosis, according  to  which  each 
human  body  is  tenanted  by  a  pre- 
existing soul,  which  has  selected  it 
for  its  tabernacle,  and  entered  it 
from  without.  The  controversy 
hinges  principally  on  the  question, 
which  view  is  most  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  the 
phenomena  of  heredity,  and  the 
divergencies  of  individual  charac- 
ter. The  following  observations 
will  be  directed  to  show,  firstly, 
that  there  is  truth  in  both  theories 
— that,  while  Traducianism  is 
wholly  right,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  Beincarnation  is  not  alto- 
gether wrong ;  secondly,  that  the 
parties  themselves  have  failed  to 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  over- 
looking a  material  circumstance, 
which  solves  all  the  numerous  dif- 
ficulties that,  after  the  fullest 
admission  of  the  principle  of  here- 
dity, remain  to  be  urged  against 
Traducianism,  and  at  the  same 
time  establishes  the  perpetual  re- 
incarnation of  spirit,  though  not  of 
spirits  as  conceived  by  "J.  P.  B." 


So  far  as  the  discussion  has  hitherto 
proceeded,  it  must  be  pronounced 
wholly  in  favour  of  "  A.  B."  Tra- 
ducianism,  as  propounded  by  this 
writer,  is  entirely  in  harmony  mik 
one  of  the  most  familiar  of  pheno- 
mena, the  mental  resemblance  of 
children  to  parents,  which  it  satis- 
factorily explains,  and  by  whidi 
it  is  supported  in  its  torn. 
"J.  P.  B.'s"  hypothesis,  on  the 
contrary,  though  plausible  so  long 
as  no  work  is  required  of  it,  not 
only  fails  to  explain  this  pheno- 
menon, but  is  irreconcilable  with 
it.  There'  is  absolutely  no 
more  reason  why  a  spirit  should 
assume  the  character  of  those 
who  have  provided  it  with  a 
temporary  dwelling  place  than 
why  a  lodger  at  Brighton 
should  take  after  his  landlady. 
We  must  know  before  all  things 
why  a  son  should  be  like  his  father, 
and  can  accept  no  theory  as  ade- 
quate which  merely  suggests  whj 
he  should  not.  Yet  Traducianism 
also  has  its  difficulties.  It  proclaims 
the  law,  but  makes  no  provision  for 
exceptions  and  anomalies.  While 
Metempsychosis  fails  to  acooant 
for  the  general  resemblance  of  off- 
spring to  ancestry,  Traducianism 
offers  no  adequate  explanation  of 
its  frequent  imlikeness.  It  is  a 
vera  causa  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
requires  a  supplement;  ti^at  "hw 
with  which  we  are  not  as  yet 
acquainted,"  postulated  by  Dr. 
Alleyne  Nicholson,  *^  to  account  for 
variability."  Until  this  is  ascer- 
tained, "  J.  P.  B."  is  justified  in  his 
remark  that  "  the  law  of  inheri- 
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tance  is  quite  as  much  a  problem 
as  a  law." 

If  this  problem  remains  un- 
solved, the  reason  is  that  inquirers 
have  hitherto  taken  terrestrial 
facts  solely  into  consideration.  It 
is  but  natural— our  globe  seems  at 
first  sight  so  thoroughly  complete 
within  herself,  tota  teres  atqiie 
rotunda.  She  was  nevertheless  at 
one  time  a  part  of  the  sun,  and  the 
simplest  phenomena  she  offers  are 
inexplicable  without  looking  be- 
jond  her.  Day  and  night,  the 
seasons,  the  tides,  would  be  unin- 
telligible were  no  account  taken  of 
her  heavenly  companions.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  analogy  that  their 
influence  should  stop  there ;  and 
science,  after  a  long  aberration, 
now  betrays  a  growing  tendency 
to  reco^ise  it  alike  where  it  was 
once  admitted  and  where  it  has 
hitherto  been  unsuspected.  In 
this  spirit  one  eminent  physicist 
bids  us  notice  that  the  magnetic 
storms  which  silently  rage  through 
the  earth  synchronise  with  corres- 
ponding phenomena  in  the  sun; 
another  shows  that  the  rays  of  a 
particular  planet  exert  a  more 
powerful  chemical  action  than  the 
rest ;  a  third  points  out  that  earth- 
quakes most  frequently  occur  when 
certain  planets  arrive  at  certain 
points  in  the  zodiac;  while  a  fourth, 
connecting  the  solar  spots  with 
famine  and  consequently  with  com- 
mercial stringency  and  financial 
disaster,  sends  us  to  the  sun  for  fore- 
casts of  the  money  market.*  If  any 
or  all  of  these  observations  and 
generalisations  should  appear  over- 
strained or  baseless,  their  recurrence 
in  a  scientificage,  and  in  purely  scien- 
tific quarters,  is  none  the  less  signifi- 
cant of  an  increasing  tendency  to 
regard  all  phenomena  as  cosmicaJ. 
We    cannot    be    deemed    out    of 


harmony  with  this  intellectual 
current  in  extending  the  dominion 
of  the  extra-telluric  influences 
to  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Our 
position  is  briefly  this :  We  say 
that  the  theory  of  Traducianism  as 
put  forth  by  "A.  B."  is  perfectly 
correct,  so  far  as  merely  terrestrisd 
factors  are  concerned;  but  that 
man  being  a  product  not  only  of 
the  earth  but  of  the  universe, 
there  are  cosmic  factors  also  to  be 
taken  into  account,  which  **  A.  B.'s" 
argiunent  ignores.  In  a  word,  the 
stars  must  be  consulted  as  well  as 
the  earth.  We  further  affirm  that 
the  two  theories,  taken  together, 
are  found  to  confirm  and  complete 
each  other  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner — parental  generation  sup- 
plying the  needful  element  of  con- 
stancy, sidereal  influence  the  no 
less  needful  element  of  variability. 
The  physical  conditions  of  concep- 
tion are  substantially  the  same,  but 
the  face  of  the  heavens  alters  from 
hour  to  hour.  We  add  as  a  corol- 
lary from  these  views  that  a 
stupendous  reincarnation  is  actually 
going  on,  on  a  much  grander 
scale  than,  and  in  a  very  different 
manner  from,  that  asserted  by 
"  J.  P.  B."  It  will  be  understood 
that  we  do  not  advance  these 
opinions  on  the  ground  of  their  in- 
herent reasonableness, though  much 
might  be  said  for  them  from  this 
point  of  view.  We  cannot,  for  we 
have  admitted  that  "  J.  P.  B.'s " 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is 
a  priori  reasonable  enough,  and  have 
rejected  it  summarily  on  discover- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  said  for  it.  In  these  days  of 
exact  research,  a  priori  arguments, 
like  soldiers'  swords  and  bayonets, 
are  very  pretty,  and  not  altogether 
useless  things,  but  hard  facts  are 
the  bullets  and  shells  that  decide 


*  *'  He  [Bnckle]  has  probably  not  ooxmeoted  man  with  natare  aa  he  hereafter  will  be  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  probable  effects  of  astral  inflnences  on  meteorology  and  eoono- 
mioal  affairs."— Hnth's  "  life  of  Bnckle,"  voL  1,  p.  247. 
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the  battle.  Our  reasoning  is  there- 
fore wholly  empirical.  Haying 
asserted  that  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  is  profoundly 
affected  by  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  at  the  time  of 
birth,  we  produce  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  leave  it  to  the  reader's 
decision  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
establish  a  j>nm(i/act6  case.  Beyond 
&  prima  facie  case  we  do  not  profess 
to  go ;  we  admit  that  counter-evi- 
dence may  exist,  and  only  request 
that  it  may  be  produced  and  not 
merely  taken  for  granted. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  in- 
sist on  the  strictly  empirical  cha- 
racter of  astrology,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  occult 
science.  The  astrologer  is  consi- 
dered as  a  kind  of  wizard,  and 
allowed  the  alternative  of  divination 
or  imposture.  He  need  not  be 
pitied  for  a  misconstruction  which 
he  has  brought  upon  himself  by 
his  frequent  quackery  and  habitual 
air  of  mystical  solemnity,  and  his 
exclusive  stress  upon  the  weakest 
part  of  his  science — ^its  pretension 
to  foretell  the  times  of  events. 
The  fact  nevertheless  remains,  that 
astrology,  with  the  single  exception 
of  astronomy,  is,  as  regards  the 
certainty  of  its  data,  the  most 
exact  of  all  the  exact  sciences. 
The  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record  may  mislead  the  geologist ; 
an  error  in  analysis  may  baffle  the 
chemist ;  the  astrologer  takes  his 
data  from  observations  which  the 
interests  of  astronomy  and  naviga- 
tion require  to  be  absolutely  fault- 
less. He  works,  as  it  were,  under 
the  surveillance  of  his  brother  the 
astronomer,  and  cannot  falsify  his 
data  without  instant  detection. 
The  principles  of  his  art  have 
come  down  to  him  in  essentials 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity; 
they  have  been  published  in  a 
thousand  books,  and  are  open  to 
the  examination  of  all  the  world. 


His  calculations  are  performed  by 
no  more  cabalistical  process  than 
arithmetic.  The  influences  he 
attributes  to  the  heavenly  bodies* 
may  be  imaginary,  but  are  in  no 
sense  occult,  unless  occult  means. 
that  which  is  not  generally  admitted^ 
It  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  his: 
system,  in  its  application  to  humane 
things,  to  enthrone  Law  where  Law 
would  be  otherwise  imrecognised, 
and  to  leave  no  opening  for  any- 
thing preternatural. 

As  our  evidence  is  necessarily^ 
limited  by  our  space,  and  the  most 
decisive    and    unmistakable  cases, 
are  always  the  most  to  the  purpose, 
we   shall   commence  by  adducing^ 
examples  of  the  effect  of  planetary 
positions    in    producing    insanity. 
Another  reason  is  the  facilities  for 
further    inquiry  afforded    by  the 
congregation  of  insane  patients  in 
asylums,  where  particulars  respect- 
ing   their    birth    can    be    readily 
ascertained.     Anyone  who  may  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  the  investi- 
gation   will    there     find     ample 
materials    for    bringing    it    to    a 
satisfactory  conclusion.     We  can- 
not, of  course,  expect  to  convince  a, 
discriminating  reader  by  testimony 
which  he  has  no  means  of  verifying  ; 
our  instances  will  accordingly  be 
entirely  taken  from  among  persons 
of  celebrity  whose  mental  affliction 
is    notorious.      We   hope  to  find 
room    for    several    additional  ex- 
amples of  the  correlation  of  certain 
planetary    aspects    with     marked 
peculiarity    of    character  in  sane 
persons,    illustrative,    perhaps,  of 
the    maxim    that    *'  great    wit  to 
madness    nearly    is    allied."      Of 
planetary  influence  on  the  physical 
constitution    we   say  nothing,   in- 
asmuch as  the  evidence,  although 
even  more  abundant  and  conclusive, 
has  less  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
Traducianism. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
rules  respecting  insanity  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Egyptian 
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and  Chaldean  antiquity.   It  is,  that 
mental  disease  is  liable  to  occur 
when  Saturn  and  Mars  (to  which 
modem  research  has  added  Uranus) 
are  at  birth  in  conjunctum  with,  in 
apposition  to,  or  in  qitartile  (that  is, 
hidf  way  between  the  conjunction 
and  opposition)  with  Mercury  and 
the  moon,  but  Mercury  more  parti- 
cularly.    It  is  by  no  means  asserted 
that  insanity  always  or  even  often 
occurs  with  such  a  position ;  what 
is  asserted  is,  that  it  rarely  occurs 
without  it.     The  influence  on  the 
disposition  of  the  individual  will 
always  be  perceptible,  but  only  in 
exceptional  cases  will  it  amount  to 
insanity.      When    controlled    by 
favourable  influences  it  may  even  be 
beneficial,  on  the  principle  that  a 
spice  of  the  devil  is  a  desirable  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  a 
good  man.     When  no  such  influ- 
ences exist  the  most  ordinary  re- 
sult is  moral  obliquity,  a  practical 
demonstration    of     the    profound 
truth  that  wickedness  is  madness. 

Before  the  reader  can  consider 
the  evidence  about  to  be  submitted 
to  him,  he  must  acquaint  himself 
with  the  ordinary  astronomical 
symbols  of  the  planets  and  the 
sis^s  of  the  zodiac.    They  are : 

Plakcts. 
O  The  Son*  2^  Japiter 

>  The  Moon  S  Mars 

Ijf  Uranus  $  Venns 

Ij  Satnm  $  Mercury. 


Signs. 


T  Aries 

^  libra 

0  Taurus 

nt  Scorpio 

n  Gemini 

/  SagittarinB 

SB  Cancer 

vr  Caprioom 

51  Leo 

8Qft  Aquarius 

i»  Virgo 

X  Pisces. 

These  twelve  signs  form  the  great 
zodiacal  circle,  divided  into  360 
degrees.  Each,  consequently,  con- 
tains 30  degrees.  When  two 
Slanets  are  six  signs,  being  180 
egrees  or  half  the  circle  apart, 
they  are  obviously  in  opposition. 
When  90  degrees  or  half  the  oppo- 
sition in  quartile  (the  semi-^uaritile 
of  45  degrees  and  the  ^e^^m-quad- 
rate  of  135  are  also  to  be  regaixled). 
Hence  a  planet  in  the  tenth  degree 
of  Leo  is  in  opposition  to  one  in  the 
tenth  degree  of  Aquarius,  and  in 
quartile  to  one  in  the  same  degree 
of  Taurus  or  Scorpio.  The  benefic 
aspects  of  60  and  120  degrees  do 
not  concern  us  here,  and  the  cori' 
junction  hardly  needs  explanation. 
To  give  a  familiar  illustration, 
the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun  when  new,  in  quoHile  at 
the  quarters,  and  in  opposition  at 
the  fuU. 

After  these  necessary  prelimi- 
naries, we  produce  our  evidence,t 
advising  the  reader  to  recur 
to  the  table  given  above  until 
he  is  able  to  read  astronomical 
symbols  at  sight,  as  he  soon  will 
be,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 


*  The  sun  and  moon  are  regarded  as  planets  for  our  present  purpose. 

f  One  caution  must  be  given.  The  efficacy  of  aspects  not  depending  upon  any  occult 
qualities  of  numbers,  but  upon  the  angles  formed  by  the  distances  of  the  planets  from 
each  other,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  these  occupy  the  same  positions  with 
reference  to  the  drcle  as  viewed  from  the  earth  as  well  aa  in  the  zodiac.  The  opposition 
and  conjunction  present  no  diffionlty,  but  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  know  the  exact 
time  of  birth  to  tell  whether  two  planets  are  in  quartile  or  not.  If  one  star  is  rising 
when  another  is  on  the  zenith,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  be  one-fourth  of  the  circle 
apart,  and  therefore  in  quartile.  At  the  Equator  planets  in  such  a  position  will  always 
he  90  degprees  of  the  zodiac  apart,  but,  in  our  latitudes,  they  will  frequently  be  less  or 
more.  Thus,  on  the  day  of  Robert  Schumann's  birth,  Uranus  in  10  Scorpio  was  127 
degrees  from  Mercury  in  8  Cancer,  and,  so  far  as  their  position  in  the  zodiac  was  oon> 
oerned,  could  exert  no  influence  upon  him.  But,  in  our  latitude,  when  10  Scorpio  is  on 
the  zenith  3  Cancer  is  setting,  and  Schumann  was  bom  at  that  very  moment.  Uranus 
was  thus  one-fourth  of  the  drde  distant  from  Mercury,  hence  in  quartile  with  him  from 
that  part  of  the  heavens  where  every  planet  is  most  powerful,  and  Schumann  became 
insane.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  be  sure  that  no  traces  of  insanity  exist,  unless  the 
hour  of  birth  is  aoonrately  known. 
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quartile  and  opposition  aspects  are 
correctly   given  by  us  by  himself 
counting    the  degrees — 90    for  a 
quartile,   180  for    an    opposition. 
We     begin     by    instancing    nine 
soyereign  princes,  notoriously  in- 
sane    or     deficient     in    intellect, 
upon   whose    birthdays   Mercury, 
the  Moon,  or  both,  will  be  found 
to  have  been  affected  by  Saturn, 
Mars,  or  Uranus,  in  the  manner 
described.        They      are  —  Paul, 
Emperor  of  Russia;  George  III., 
King  of  England;   Gustayus  lY., 
King  of  Sweden;    Ferdinand  II., 
Emperor  of  Austria ;  Maria,  Queen 
of  Portugal ;    Charlotte,  Empress 
of  Mexico;    Charles  11.,  King  of 
Spain ;  Murad  V.,  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key ;    and  Constantine  of  Russia 
(abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother). 
The  planetary  positions,  so  far  as 
essential  for  our  present  purpose, 
are  as  follows : 


Emperor  Paul. 

George  111. 

Ootober  1,  1754. 

June  4,  1738. 

$  5^ 

S?  25  n 

3)  10  T 

D  10  Vf 

h  15  vf 

V  5  vr 

• 

h  27  n 

^  7  T 

GhtstaraB  IV. 

Emperor  Ferdinand 

November  1, 1778. 

April  19, 1793. 

})  22  X 

$  9  0 

W  19  n 

})  16  a 

^  19iw 

W  19  Q 

h  4  0 

Qneen  of  PortngaL 

Empress  Charlotte. 

December  17, 1734. 

Jnne  7,  1840. 

5  17  ^ 

9  11  2d 

W19  ^ 

D  16iw 

<;  19  X 

W  20  X 

h  18  ^ 

^  8  S 

Charles  n.  of  Spain. 

MnradV. 

Noy.  6, 1661. 

Sept.  21, 1840. 

$  26  m 

5  24iw 

h  25  m 

D  4a 

W  18  X 

h  16  / 

Grand  DnVe  Constantine. 

Mays, 

1779. 

$  24 

0 

D  15 

m 

h  24 

wi 

e  22 

n 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  table  that  Aries  (  t  )  and  Libra 
(^)  are  six  signs  or  180  degrees 
apart,  and  consequently  in  oppati- 
tion;    and  that  Capricorn   (vr)  is 
three   signs   or  90   degrees  apart 
from   each,   and    consequently  in 
quartile.     On   the  birthday  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  therefore, 'Mercuiy 
in  5  Libra  was  within  5  degrees  of 
a  perfect  opposition  to  the  Moon 
in    10  Aries,  and    Saturn  in  10 
Capricorn  was  in  quartile  to  botL 
An  examination  of  the  other  cases 
will  yield    the   foUovring  results: 
Geo.  in :  Mercury  in  conjunction 
with  Saturn,  Moon  in  conjunction 
with   Uranus,  and    quartile  with 
Mars.     Gustavus  lY. :    Moon  in 
opposition    to     Mars,    and    qoar- 
tile     with     Uranus,     and     these 
in      quartile     with     each    other. 
Emperor   Ferdinand:   Mercury  in 
conjunction    with    Saturn,    Moon 
in      conjunction      with      Uranus, 
and    all     four     in     quartile    to 
each    other.      Queen    of    Portu- 
gal :  Mercury  in  conjunction  with 
Uranus,  and  quartile  with  Mus. 
Empress    Charlotte:     Mercury  in 
conjunction  with   Mars,  Moon  in 
opposition  to  Uranus^  and  quartile 
to  Saturn.     Charles  11.:  Mercury 
in  conjunction  with  Saturn.  Sultan 
Murad :  Mercury  in  opposition  to 
Uranus,  and  quartile  to  Satom; 
moon  in  sesqui-quadrate  to  both. 
Grand  Duke    Constantine:    Mer- 
cury in  opposition  to  Saturn  and 
Mars,  and  all  three  in  quartile  to 
the  Moon. 

Is  this  chance?  Most  people, 
perhaps,  will  at  first  regard  this  as 
the  lesser  improbability.  We  there- 
fore follow  up  the  inquiiy  by 
adducing  six  insane  persons  of 
genius.  Gerard  de  Nerval,  who 
committed  suicide  in  a  fit 
of  insanity ;  Alfred  Bethel, 
the  painter  of  <'Der  Tod  sis 
Freund ; "  Agnes  Bury,  the 
actress;  Jullien ;  Pugin ;  and  Pud 
Moiphy. 
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O.  de  NerraL 

May  21,  1808. 

9  22  0 

h  18  n 

^  22  0 


Aifnes  Bury. 
April  28,  1831. 

$  27  0 

})  23  m 

h  24S2 


Pngin. 
March  1,  1812. 
5  22  =£i: 
})  16  :£^ 
W  22  nt 

S  24r 


BetheL 
May  15,  1816. 

$  6  n 

D  13  yf 

¥  10  / 
^  13  s 

Jnllien. 

April  23,  1812. 

5  21  0 

D  23iw 

V  22  m 
h  8  vr 

Morpby. 

June  22,  1837. 

5  12  n 

V  8  )( 
^  9  iw 


Gerard  de  Nerval  has  Mercury 
in  conjunction  with  Mars  and 
opposition  to  Saturn  ;  Bethel, 
Mercuiy  in  opposition  to  Uranus, 
Moon  in  opposition  to  Mars ;  Agnes 
Bury,  Mercury  and  the  Moon  in 
opposition  to  each  other  and  quar- 
tile  to  Saturn ;  Jullien,  Mercury  in 
opposition  to  Uranus,  Moon  in 
quartile  with  Saturn ;  Pugin,  Mer- 
cury in  quartile  to  Uranus,  Moon 
in  opposition  to  Mars;  Morphy, 
Mercury  in  quartile  to  Mars  and 
Uranus,  and  these  in  opposition  to 
each  other. 

We  next  take  four  instances  of 
highly  gifted  men  who  lost  their 
faculties  in  old  age : 


Swift. 
November  30, 1M7. 
5  9  Vf      I 

3)     11   :^ 

^  8  ^ 

Moore. 
May  28, 1779. 
9  17  0 
))  17  wi 
%l  22  t\ 
^  16  m 


Sonthey. 

August  12, 1774. 

5  0  TK 

W  2  0 

Faraday. 

September  22, 1791. 

5  19  :£i: 

D  22  S 

h  16  T 


Swift  has  Mercury  in  qjuartile 
with  Mars  and  the  Moon  conjoined ; 
Southey,  Mercury  in  quartile  with 
Uranus,  and  the  latter  in  sesqui- 
quadrate  with  the  Moon;  Moore, 


Mercury  in  conjunction  with 
Saturn  and  Mars,  and  all  three  in 
opposition  to  the  Moon  ;  Faraday, 
Mercury  in  quartile  to  the  Moon, 
and  opposition  to  Saturn,  Satunu 
in  quartile  to  the  Moon. 

Compare  with  these  the  cases  of 
three  mischievous  lunatics,  the 
would  be  assassins  of  the  late  and 
present  kings  of  Prussia,  and  a 
remarkable  case  of  a  female  lunatic 
described  in  the  Eetme  des  Deux 
Maudes,  for  January  15  last : 


Sefeloge. 
Maroh  29,  1821. 

9  1  T 

D  11  a& 
^  0  yr 


Oscar  Becker. 

June  18,  1839. 
5  16  n 
}^  21  iw 

^  24tw 


Nobiling. 
April  10, 1848. 
5  23  X 
})  19  S 
tf  18  T 
h  19  X 
^  25  n 

G . 


January  2,  1843. 
5  14  yf 
i  1  an 
h  16  Vf 
^  2  m 


Sefeloge  has  Mercury  in  quartile 
with  Uranus,  and  the  Moon  in 
semi-quartile  with  both  ;  Nobiling, 
Mercury  in  opposition  to  Saturn 
and  quartile  to  Mars,  the  Moon  in 
quartile  to  Uranus ;  Becker,  Mer- 
cury in  quartile  with  Uranus, 
Moon,  and  Mars,  and  the  two  latter 
in  opposition  to  the  former.  The 
French  lunatic  has  Mercury  in  con- 
junction with  Saturn,  and  the 
Moon  in  quartile  with  Mars. 

To  the  question  why  aspects  so 
similar  should  produce  in  some 
instances  genius  with  a  tendency 
to  insanity,  and  in  others  insanity 
with  no  affinity  to  genius,  we  reply, 
on  account  of  the  variations  of  phy- 
sical constitution  and  the  hereditcury 
conditions  which  the  astral  influence 
finds  awaiting  it,  and  which  neces- 
sarily modify  it  as  the  produce  of  a 
seed  is  modified  by  the  soil. 

Our  next  examples  shall  be 
selected  from  religious  enthusiasts 
and  visionaries. 

22—2 
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Swedenborg. 
January  29, 1688. 
9  0  an 
}>  18  0 
W28  0 
^  28  T 


Prinoe  Hohenlohe. 
July  3, 1798. 
$  23  n 
3)  11  X 

$  8  X 


Joseph  Smitli.      Katharine  Emmerioh. 
Deoember  23, 1805.    September  8, 1774. 
$  20  vr  9  28  a 

J  0  aft  D  15  ^ 

V  24  :2>  V  2  n 

T{  26  ^  (^  20  25 

Lady  Hester  Stan-  Brother  Igfnatius. 

hope.  Noyember  23,  1837. 

Febmary  12,  1776.  $  0  n 

$  9  X  W  3  X 

W  2  n 

^  4  X 

Swedenborg  has  the  Moon  in 
conjunction  with  Uranus  and  Mer- 
cury in  quartile  with  Mars  ;  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  who  claimed  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  has  the  Moon 
in  conjunction  with  MarS,  and  op- 
position to  Uranus,  which  is  in 
quartile  to  Mercury.  The  Mormon 
prophet  has  Mercury  and  the  Moon 
in  quartile  with  Saturn  and  Uranus 
conjoined.  Katharine  Emmerich, 
who  saw  the  whole  life  of  Christ  in 
a  succession  of  visions,  has  Mer- 
cury in  quartile  with  Uranus,  and 
the  Moon  with  Mars.  Lady  H. 
Stanhope  has  Mercury  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mars  and  quartile  with 
Uranus  ;  and  Brother  Ignatius  has 
Uranus  in  quartile  with  Mercury. 

Our  next  group  will  consist  of 
instances  of  eccentricity  accom- 
panied with  great  mental  power. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  those  who 
know  them  that  two  men  of  genius 
more  morbid  or  more  alike  could 
not  well  be  found  than  Charles 
^udelaire  and  Borel,  "  the  lycan- 
thropist ;"  two  better  instances  of 
sarcastic  wit,  accompanied  with 
angularity  of  character,  than  Vol- 
taire and  Lord  Westbury;  two 
miore  original  examples  of  eccen- 
tricity, allied  with  ability,  than 
Ardibishop  Whately  and  Father 
Faber.    All  these,  it  will  be  seen. 


have  MercuiT  in  quartile  or  oppo- 
sition with  Mars,  UranuB,  or  both, 
and  frequently  with  the  Moon 
also,  these  aspects  being  usually 
formed  from  the  signs  whidi  the 
Sun  enters  at  the  tropics  and 
equinoxes. 


Borel. 

June  28, 1809. 

$  23  Sp 

D  18  vf 

^  11  ^ 

Voltaire. 

November  21,  1694. 

5  17  / 

Vil9  U 

<y  14  ^ 

Whately. 
Febmary  1,  1787. 
§  23  Vf 
])  29  S 
V  22  S 
^  13  Vf 


April  21, 1821. 
9  3  T 

V  3  vr 
^  4t 

Lord  Wesibniy. 
Jane  80, 1800. 

9  21  S 
})  14-i 
(J  13  T 

Faber. 
June  23, 1314. 
9  27  25 
l{  29  w 
^  27  s 


As  examples  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  cross  aspects  in  connec- 
tion with  a  bold,  turbulent,  and 
unscrupulous  disposition,  we  offer 
a  group  whose  family  likeness  wiU 
be  denied  by  none,  comprifflng 
Benedict  Arnold,  Marshal  St 
Amaud,  Count  de  Momy,  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  General  Cluser^t 


Arnold. 

St  Amand. 

January  3, 1740. 

Angnst20.  1798. 

5  11  VT 

9  22  ^» 

D  2  ft 

>  20  <J 

V  10  vr 

W16i« 

h  21  s 

^  11  X 

^  7  vr 

De  Momy. 

AntoneQL 

Ootober  23,  1811. 

April  2,  1806. 

9  13^2. 

9  29  T 

})  9  Vf 

^    1    :S. 

«J  18  Vf 

V   24:2^ 

h  26£v 

^  0  T 

Clnaeret.                                        | 

June  23 

,1823. 

92 

S 

D  1 

Vf 

W  IQ 

1  Vf 

The  aspects  here  are  TirtaaUy 
identical,  and  in  four'out  of  tbe 
fiye  cases  they  take   place   from 
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tropical  signs.  The  same  surpris- 
ing similarity  exists  in  the  cases 
of  the  two  great  French  Socialists, 
Saint  Simon  and  Proudhon.  Both 
have  Mercury  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sim  and  conjunction  or  quar- 
tile  with  the  Moon  from  tropical 
signs,  in  quartile  with  Mars  in  one 
case,  in  semi-quartile  in  the  other. 


Saint  Simon. 

Prondhon. 

October  17, 1760. 

January  15,  1809 

$    25:£^ 

{?  22  vr 

0  24£^ 

O  25  w 

})  27  w 

}>  17  w 

^  10  ^ 

^  17  :a: 

A  greater  similarity  of  intellect 
could  hardly  be  pointed  out  than 
in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Cardinal  Newman.  Each  has  the 
same  position — ^Mercury  in  con- 
junction with  the  Sun  and  quartile 
with  the  Moon — ^the  only  difference 
being  that  with  the  statesman  it  is 
formed  from  tropical,  and  with 
the  divine  from  common  signs. 
Mars  in  semi-quartile  to  Mercury 
in  one  case,  and  in  quartile  in  the 
other,  as  in  the  last  pair  of  in- 
stances. 

Qladfltone.  Newman. 

December  29,  1809.  February  21, 1801. 
$  6  yp  9  7  X 

0  7  w  02  X 

}»  2  £^  D  12  n 

^  19  »  ^  1  n 

Contrast  with  these  instances  of 
extreme  mental  subtlety  the  mas- 
sive and  well-balanced  intellects  of 
Bacon  and  Bishop  Thirlwall,  where 
Mercury  is  also  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sun  and  quartile  or  opposition 
to  the  Moon,  but  from  fixed  signs, 
and  receiving  the  good  aspects  of 
Saturn  and  Mars. 


Bacon. 

ThirlwaU. 

January  22, 1561. 

February  11,  1797. 

?  7  a 

9  2St» 

0  12  ea& 

0  23  aft 

})  2  0 

1>  23H 

h   13  U 

h  20  Q 

^  6  / 

. a 

<J  18  T 

Here,  again,  the  aspects  are  ex- 
actly alike.  It  will  be  found  that 
a  greatly  preponderating  percent- 
age of  scientific  men,  whose  pur- 
suits require  concentrated  and 
patient  thought,  have  Mercury 
either  in  fiaed  signs  (o,  ^9  ^,  ^) 
or  in  strong  aspect  with  Saturn,  or 
both.  Whewell,  Airy,  Helmholz, 
Huggins,  Bastian,  Williamson, 
Peacock,  Clifford,  Lubbock,  and 
Maudsley  are  cases  in  point.  We 
have  no  space  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, and  can  only  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  contrary 
phenomenon,  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  opposition  of  Mercury 
and  the  Moon  in  cases  of  the  high- 
est poetical  genius.  It  is  found  in 
Shakespeare,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,*  Keats,  Heine,  Musset, 
and  Euskin. 

To  recapitulate,  we  think  it  has 
been  shown  that  quartile  and  oppo- 
sition aspects  between  Mercuiy 
and  the  Moon  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  on 
the  other,  will  be  found  oo-existent 
either  with  insanity  or  with  the 
qiiick,  restless,  and  imaginative 
temperament  most  liable  to  mental 
disturbance.  This  general  propo- 
sition is  of  course  liable  to  the 
most  extensive  modifications  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  these 
planets  at  the  time  of  birth,  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  benefic 
planets,  of  which  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  take  notice.  It  holds  equally 
true  of  the  affections  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  degree  ascending  as 
respects  the  physical  constitution ; 
and  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Meridian 
as  regards  success  in  life.  An  entire 
number  of  the  University  MagoMine 
might  easily  be  filled  with  illus- 
trations of  these  two  latter  pro- 
positions. We  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  many  difficulties  and 
anomalies,  and  fully  admit  that 
astral  science   is    incompetent    to 


*  Edward  Irving  was  bom  on  the  same  day  aa  Shelley. 
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explain  the  divergencies  of  human 
constitution  and  character  without 
a  free  use  of  the  doctrine  of  here- 
dity. Our  contention  is  that  the 
two  theories  complete  each  other, 
the  latter  accounting  for  the  eleineut 
of  stability,  the  former  for  the 
element  of  variability.*  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  influence  domina- 
ting at  birth  is  in  any  respect  a 
matter  of  accident.  It  will  usually 
be  found  to  stand  in  the  nicest 
relation  to  the  character  of  the 
individual,  as  determined  by  his 
parentage,  while,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  can  never  be  precisely 
the  same.  Good  parents,  as  a  rule, 
bring  forth  children  under  good 
aspects,  and  vice  vend.  The  re- 
semblance among  the  nativities  of 
members  of  the  same  family  is  very 
strong,  as  could  be  easily  shown  if 
space  would  permit.  This  mar- 
vellous harmony  is  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  Nature  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  highest  reason, 
not  a  jumble  of  conflicting  atoms, 
and  that  the  Cosmos  we  behold  is 
not  the  mere  outcome  of  a  struggle 
for  existence.  Such  an  Universe 
might  live,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  but  could  exercise  none  of 
that  foresight  and  precaution  which 
the  adaptation  of  the  concep- 
tional  to  the  natal  influence  im- 
plies. One  simple  and  beautiful 
provision  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
It  will  be  usually  observed 
that  persons  having  two  or  three 
of  the  planets  on  each  other's 
places,  or  in  friendly  aspect,  become 
attached  to  each  other;  so  that, 
when  they  are  of  opposite  sexes,  in- 
timacy ensues,  and  the  children  are 
affected  accordingly.     One  of  the 


most  remarkable  examples,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  afifoided  by  Her 
Majesty  and  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort, the  Sun,  Moon,  and  ascending 
degree  of  the  former  being  all  on 
the  same  place  as  the  meridian  of 
the  latter.  An  even  stronger  in- 
stance is  that  of  the  late  King  of 
Denmark  and  Countess  Dairner. 
Frederick  VII.,  as  well  known, 
was  most  unhappy  in  marriage,  and 
divorced  two  queens  in  succession ; 
bujb,  having  become  attadied  to  a 
milliner,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  on  occasion  of  a  fire  in 
his  capital,  he  ennobled  her, 
espoused  her  morganatically,  and 
lived  most  happily  with  her  until 
his  death.  Upon  examination  of 
the  times  of  birth,  it  appears  that 
the  Sun  in  one  nativity  was  upon 
the  place  of  the  Moon  in  the  other. 
The  same  familiarity  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Metternich  and  his  confidant 
Gentz,  while,  in  that  of  Bahel  and 
Varnhagen  von  Ense — a  rare  in- 
stance of  an  extremely  happy 
marriage  where  the  wife  ¥ras  four- 
teen years  older  than  the  husband 
— ^both  the  Moon  and  Venus  are 
upon  the  same  places.  More  to 
the  point  still,  as  the  field  of  inves- 
tigation is  wider,  are  the  affinities 
between  GK>ethe,  the  woman  he 
loved  and  forsook,  the  woman  he 
loved  and  married,  and  his  child  by 
the  latter. 


Qoethe. 
Angnst  28, 1749. 
0  6  iw 
^  3  w 

C.  Ynlpiiis. 
June  6,  1764. 

D  4i« 


Fran  yon  Stein. 
Deoember  25,  1742. 

03  w 
<?  5i« 

A.  Yon  Goethe. 
Deoember  25, 1789. 

04  vr 

e  1  VK 


*  We  are  aware  that  a  purely  physiologioal  Bolntion  of  the  problem,  has  been 
attempted  by  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Pangenesis.  It  should  be  known,  however, 
that  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  after  warmly  supporting  this  theory  in  his  work  on  Heredity, 
published  in  1869,  wrote,  in  1871 :  "  I  hare  now  made  experiments  of  transfusion  asd 
oroes-circnlation  on  a  large  scale  in  rabbits,  and  hare  arriyed  at  definite  rsenha, 
negatiying,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Ploigeneeia. — 
"  Ptooeedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,"  vol.  19,  p.  395. 
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Frau  yon  Stein  has  Mars  upon 
the  place  of  GU)ethe'8  Sun,  and  the 
Sun  upon  the  place  of  his  Mars. 
Christiane  Yulpius  has  the  Moon 
upon  the  place  of  his  Sun.  Young 
Goethe  has  Jupiter  and  Mars  upon 
his  father's  Sun  and  his  mother's 
Moon.  This  does  not  look  like 
mere  coincidence.  The  same 
phenomena  are  repeated  in  the 
case  of  Novalis  and  the  girl  of 
thirteen  for  whom  he  conceived  the 
intense  attachment  that  has  so 
puzzled  his  biographers. 


NoTalis. 

Sophie  yon  Kuhn 

May  2,  1772. 

March  17,  1782. 

0  12  0 

D  5  0 

>  8  0 

^  15  0 

<J4t 

?  5  T 

Sophie's  Moon  is  upon  the 
same  place  as  Novalis's,  her  Mars 
upon  the  place  of  his  Sun,  and 
her  Venus  upon  the  place  of 
his  Mars.  Similar  coincidences 
will  be  found  in  almost  all  similar 
eases. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  there  is 
nothing  occult  or  mystical  in  the 
line  of  argument  we  have  been 
pursuing.  We  have  appealed 
throughout  to  the  testimony  of 
facts,  partly  the  notorious  and  indis- 
putable facts  of  history  and  bio- 
graphy, partly  astronomical  obser- 
vations derived  from  no  more  recon- 
dite source  iti&a  the  ordinary 
ephemeris.  Any  one  can  verify  or 
disprove  these  observations  in  a 
moment  by  the  same  process ; 
any  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
to  search  for  examples  can  investi- 
gate the  subject  for  himself.  As 
before  stated,  we  claim  nothing 
more  than  to  have  established  a 
prima  fade  case,  and  to  have  earned 
the  liberty  of  speculating  upon  it. 
Such  speculations,  carried  to  their 
legitimate  consequences,  would  pro- 
duce a  more  momentous  revolution 
in  human  thought  than  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  this  wonderful  age. 
For  the  present,  we  are  only  con- 


cerned with  their  bearing  on  the 
rival  theories  of   the  soul  which 
have  occasioned  this  essay.     Our 
conclusion  is  manifestly  quite  in- 
compatible with  "  J.  P.  B.'s  "  doc- 
trine of  Metempsychosis.   It  leaves 
no  room  for  the  intervention  of  a 
wandering    spirit.      Beincamation 
must  either  take  place  at  birth  or 
antecedently  to  birth.      In  either 
case  the  spirit  in  its  return  to  this 
world  would  be  subjected  to  a  new 
set  of  influences  which  would  make 
it  virtually  a  new  being.     Its  cha- 
racter would  be  improved  or  dete- 
riorated without  any  merit  or  fault 
of   its  own,  and  the  whole  value 
and  moral  meaning  of  its  reincarna- 
tion would  be  lost.   The  difficulties 
arising    from  -the    phenomena  of 
heredity,  meanwhile,  would  remain 
as    formidable    as   ever.     Tradu^ 
cianism    and     heredity,     on     the 
the  other  hand,  are  necessary  pos- 
tulates for  the  theory  of  sidereal 
influence.     Without  them  it  would 
be    as    difficult    to    explain    why 
persons  bom  at  the  same  time  are 
not  precisely  alike,  as    it  is  for 
Traducianists  to  explain  why  chil- 
dren exhibit  faculties  and  propen- 
sities non-existent  in  their  ancestry, 
as  far  as  we  can  tell.     Both  diffi- 
culties are  removed  if  it  is  shown 
that  to  the  animal  soul  derived 
from     the     progenitors     in     the 
conception  another  soul  is  super- 
added   at    birth.      The    physical 
generation  of    the    first  or  rudi- 
mentary     spirit    remains     unim- 
peached,  and  the  fact  of  inheritance 
undisputed ;  but  a  new  and  power- 
ful instrument  is  enlisted  sufficient 
to  account  for  any  degree  of  vari- 
ability consistent  with  the  general 
unity  of    type.      The    most   con- 
spicuous service  of  this  new  factor 
to    the    theory    of    Traducianism 
is   to  relieve  it  of  its  association 
with  ordinary  materialism. ''  A.  B.'s" 
assertion  that  ''the  whole  of  our 
being  at  birth  is  the  result  of  in- 
heritance," warrants  "J.  P.  B.'s" 
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comment  that  "  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  realise  any  ground  of 
distinction  between  matter  and 
mind."  "  A.  B."  assumes,  indeed, 
a  life-spirit,  "not  convertible 
int<y  material  forces ;  "  but  this 
is  confessedly  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, which  most  physiologists 
would  pronounce  needless.  The 
recognition  of  an  astral  in- 
fluence at  birth,  however,  would 
exalt  it  to  a  certainty,  de- 
monstrating the  existence  of  an 
element  essential  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  higher  phenomena  of 
life,  but  independent  of  the  pre- 
liminary processes  of  generation. 
This  element  must  be  vital,  or  it 
could  not  co-operate  in  the  mani- 
festation of  life;  of  extreme 
tenuity  and  elasticity,  or  it  might 
be  excluded  by  the  intervention  of 
grosser  matter ;  coeval  and  co- 
extensive with  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  therefore  infinite  and 
eternal.  Its  susceptibility  to 
the  influence  of  these  bodies 
afltords  no  more  reason  for 
identifying  it  with  them  than 
there  exists  for  identifying  the 
water  of  a  lake  with  the 
wind  that  ruffles  it,  or  the 
oar  that  breaks  it  into  ripples. 
It  may,  as  Philipp  Spiller 
thought,  be  identical  with  the 
world-sether,  the  transmitter  of 
light,  or  it  may  be  something  as 
much  more  attenuated  than  this,  as 
this  must  be  than  the  most  volatile 
gas.  It  would  thus  correspond 
most  accurately  to  "  A.  B.'s  "  con- 
ception of  spirit  as  "  a  power  which 
permeates  the  organic  form  in  the 
same  way  as  ether  is  supposed  to 
pass  between  the  proper  atoms  of 
matter;  and  thus,  while  affected 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  body,  and  in  its 
turn  causing  vibrations  among  the 
molecules,  is  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  them  for  its  existence,  but 
only  for  its  expression  in  the  mate- 
rial world."    Material  is  evidently 


used  here  with  the  signification  of 
jpcdpable  to  sense ;  an  immaterial 
spirit  could  neither  affect  nor  be 
affected  by  the  vibrations  of  mole- 
cular matter.  The  world-ether  or 
its  representative  must  be  material 
in  like  manner,  and  those  who 
identify  it  with  spirit  may  properly 
be  called  materialists,  but  their 
materialism  differs  ¥ridely  fnan 
that  which  regards  life  as  a  mere 
function  of  matter  or  adjustment 
of  parts.  In  &ct  it  is  vezr 
questionable  whether  any  one 
ever  did  or  ever  could  conceiTe 
'' immateriar*  existence  otherwise 
than  as  some  sort  of  physical  foroe^ 
or  as  matter  in  a  highly  attenuated 
state. 

We  are  therefore  entirely  agreed 
with  "  A.  B."  in  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  force  or  essence,  which 
may  be  called  spirit,  but  is,  t6 
human  apprehension,  material ; 
eternal  and  all-pervading,  yet  o^ 
able  of  insulating  itself  in  indiri* 
dual  forms.  We  venture  to 
deem  that  we  have  considerablj 
strengthened  the  argument  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  foroe, 
and  have  shown  that  the  mate- 
rialistic conception  of  mind  as 
a^  secretion  of  the  brain  has 
been  formed  in  complete  ignor- 
ance of  one  of  the  main  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  permanence  of  the  in- 
sulated manifestations  of  this  force 
as  such,  or  in  other  words  their 
personal  immortality,  is  altogether 
a  different  one.  No  observations, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  hare 
hitherto  been  made  on  the  effects  of 
sidereal  influence  upon  animals. 
Should  these  appear  materiallj 
diverse  from  those  produced  upon 
mankind,  it  would  follow  that,  not- 
withstanding their  common  physio- 
logical development,  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  meidj 
sentient  and  truly  rational  crea* 
tures,  and  "A.  B.'s"  argranoit 
for  immortality  would  be  delivered 
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from  the  stupendous  difficalty  of 
affirming  the  endless  personal 
existence  of  "  every  flea  in  Jewry." 
**  A.  B."  has  proved  that  this  propo- 
sition is  not  unthmkable  by  thinking 
it  himself,  but  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  thou- 
sand will  pronounce  it  incredible. 
Were  it  cQsmissed,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  absolute  proof  that  an 
ethereal  force  must  participate  in 
tbe  dissolution  of  the  corporeal 
frame,  and  nothing  repugnant  to 
reason  in  the  assumption  that  the 
stamp  of  individuality  once  im- 
pressed is  indelible.  This  must 
indeed  necessarily  be  acknowledged 
were  there  a  sufficient  amount  of 
"  that  evidence  of  apparitions  and 
similar  phenomena/'  which  "  A.  B." 
admits,  "  would  not,  for  the  present 
at  least,  be  accepted  by  the  world 
at  large  as  a  basis  of  argument.*' 
Pailing  such  testimony,  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  general 
analogy  of  nature,  and  this,  we 
must  think,  tends  in  a  different 
direction.  It  would  not  be  more 
^aperfluous  to  prove  by  accumu- 
lated instances  the  permanence  of 
natural  laws  and  forces  than  the 
impermanence  of  their  indi- 
vidualised manifestations.  Why 
should  the  manifestation  of  the 
life-force  in  the  human  spirit  be 
an  exception?  Because,  answers 
"  A.  B.,"  "  it  would  be  an  actual 
destruction  of  an  active  principle  if 
the  power  of  consciousness  once 
developed  were  to  cease."  Surely 
cessation  is  not  destruction,  and 
even  apparent  destruction  is  always 
and  everywhere  simple  metamor- 
phosis. The  disappearance  of  con- 
sciousness in  an  individual  can  be 
no  more  the  destruction  of  an 
active  principle  than  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  wave  is  the  destruction  of 
the  sea.  The  train  of  thought 
evoked  by  such  a  metaphor  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  an 
eloquent  passage  from  Mr.  Francis 
Oalton,  which  perhaps  affords  the 


best  aperQU  we  as  yet  possess  of 
a  cosmogony  at  once  scientiflc  and 
religious: 

''We  may  look  upon  each  in- 
dividual as  something  not  wholly 
detached  from  its  parent  source — 
as  a  wave  that  has  been  lifted  and 
shaped  by  normal  conditions  in  an 
unknown,  illimitable  ocean.  There 
is  decidedly  a  solidarity  as  well  as 
a  separateness  in  all  himian  and 
probably  in  all  lives  whatsoever; 
and  this  consideration  goes  far,  as 
I  think,  to  establish  an  opinion  IJiat 
the  constitution  of  the  living  uni- 
verse is  a  pure  theism,  and  that  its 
form  of  activity  is  what  may  be  de- 
cribed  as  co-operative.  It  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  life  is 
single  in  its  essence,  but  various, 
ever  varying,  and  inter-active  in  its 
manifestations,  and  that  men  and 
all  other  living  animals  are  active 
workers  and  sharers  in  a  vastly 
more  extended  system  of  cosmic 
action  than  any  of  ourselves,  much 
less  of  them,  can  possibly  com- 
prehend. It  also  suggests  that 
they  may  contribute,  more  or  less 
unconsciously,  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  far  higher  life  than 
our  own,  somewhat  as — I  do  not 
propose  to  push  the  metaphor 
too  far — ^the  individual  cells  of 
one  of  the  more  complex  ani- 
mals contribute  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  its  higher  order  of  per- 
sonality." ("  Hereditary  Genius," 
p.  376.) 

Views  like  these  express  the  ten- 
dency we  have  indicated  in  modem 
science  to  regard  all  phenomena  as 
cosmical.  On  the  assumption  of 
their  soundness  it  would  be  a  priori 
quite  rational  to  conceive  the 
motions  and  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  capable  of  affecting 
the  individuals  existing  upon  each 
and  all  of  them,  and  the  all-per- 
vading ether  the  vehicle  for  the 
transmission  of  this  influence.  If 
so,  there  would  indeed  be  room  for 
perpetual    fteincarnation,    not    of 
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individual    spirits    in    individual  but  the  expression,  as  the  pomp  of 

embryos,    but    of    the    universal  pageantry  or  the  shock  of  battle 

spirit ;  of  the  law  of  whose  being  may  be  but  the  incarnate  thoa|2:ht 

the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  of  a  single  mind, 
physical  and  spiritual  nature  are  ^   q.   Treitt 
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A   PARABLE. 

A  magic  circle  holds  me  round  to-day. 

The  air  is  vital  with  the  young,  sweet  Spring ; 

In  the  fresh  wind  the  leaves  and  grasses  sing, 
The  songs  of  birds  are  blown  from  spray  to  spray ; 
The  time  is  pure  and  ardent,  and  how  gay  ! 

Now  falls  the  saintly  dusk  ;  low  whispering, 

The  gentle  wind  goes  by  with  flagging  wing, 
The  sun  to  follow  on  his  downward  way  ; 
Great  quietude  of  moonlight  holds  the  land. 

Now,  if  one  word  I  whisper  to  the  air. 
If  one  way  turn,  or  even  reach  my  hand — 

The  spell  is  broken,  and,  my  Spring  to  scare, 
Comes  Winter  back  ;  and,  shivering,  I  stand, 

Once  more  the  old  blast  of  his  old  winds  to  bear. 

Philip  Boubkb  Mabston. 


FAR     AWAY. 

Like  clouds  I  drift,  though  fiercely  seeking  wings, 
Throughout  the  fairy  universe  to  speed. 
Conscious  that  somewhere  the  sky's  paths  will  lead 

To  a  cloud- veiled  form  on  kindred  wanderings : 

Thence  life  will  tremble  like  to  budding  things. 
The  mist  disclose  a  bosom  that  doth  bleed, 
And  my  heart  know  its  life  is  come  indeed. 

Fired  by  new  sun  and  fed  by  bursting  springs. 

Long  lonely  ways  converge,  and  home  is  near, 

As  each  heart's  beat  to  other's  pulse  is  wooed : 

We  were  one  alway  but  for  foolish  fear 

Which  casts  out  love  that  is  beatitude  ; 

Sweet  heaven,  blend  both  of  us  to  make  one  sphere. 
That  we  may  win  at  last  our  angelhood. 
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NAVAL  VOLUNTEERING. 


When  the  idea  of  raising  a  volun- 
teer force  in  this  country  was  first 
started,  it  was  received,  as  most 
readers  may  remember,  with  an 
immense  amount  of  popularity, 
Aud  to  this  circumstance  was  no 
doubt  owing  the  great  success  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  movement 
afterwards  developed  and  spread 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
JSoldiering  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  Dukes  and  Marquises,  Earls 
ajid  Ministers  of  State,  besides 
others  of  distinction,  threw  aside 
for  the  time  being  their  social  pomp 
and  reserve  to  join  the  ranks,  and 
were  not  ashamed  to  ''shoulder 
arms"  or  to  "  mark  time"  side  by 
side  with  their  humbler  compatriots. 
In  the  face,  then,  of  such  military 
enthusiasm  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
natural that  a  few  should  have  been 
inspired  with  the  notion  of  attempt- 
ing on  water  that  which  had  been 
so  successfully  accomplished  on 
land.  At  this  point,  however,  the 
warlike  fervour  and  manifestations 
of  the  period  seem  to  have  stopped 
short,  and  the  advocates  of  a  naval 
volunteer  force  consequently  found 
themselves  in  a  sadly  small  mino- 
rity. Yet  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
M.P.,  who  was  one  of  the  number, 
was  thereby  nothing  daunted,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  organise  a  small 
corps  of  the  kind  at  Hastings  (now 
some  fifteen  years  ago)  ;  its  success, 
however,  was  very  measured,  and 
the  force,  styled  the  "  Hastings 
Marine  Artillery,"  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  the  land  volunteers,  had 
nothing  marine  about  it,  we  are 
told,    further  than  the  title.     In 


short,  the  whole  suggestion  wu 
somewhat  in  advance  of  its  time, 
and  being  therefore  ridiculed  and 
discountenanced  on  every  side,  was 
finally  abandoned. 

The  circumstance  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  if  we  but  remember 
how  deeply  the  British  mind  was  ttt 
that  time  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  Royal  Navy,  which 
it  considered  with  Blackstone  had 
ever  been  England's  "  greatest 
defence  and  ornament;  it  is  its 
ancient  and  natural  strength— the 
floating  bulwark  of  our  island." 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  conceifed, 
therefore,  that  any  amateur  reserve 
or  supplemental  sea  forces  were 
required  by  a  nation  whose  fleet 
was  thus  its  grandest  boast,  whose 
sailors  its  greatest  pride,  and  which, 
by  the  combined  power  of  both, 
had  from  time  immemorial  held 
supreme  sway  over  the  high  seaflw 
Certainly  the  maritime  prestige 
and  honour  of  this  country  are  not 
a  whit  diminished  since  then; 
nevertheless,  opinions  not  less  than 
men  are  liable  to  the  changes  of 
time,  wlule  experience  is  after  all 
the  most  astute  councillor.  Thoi 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  proposi- 
tion which  some  twenty  years  ago 
was  sneered  at  and  ridiculed  is  nov 
a  fait  accompli^  and  the  }K>pQlarify 
which  the  naval  volunteers  hsTS 
acquired  since  their  establishment 
bids  fair  almost  to  rival  that  of  the 
land  volunteers.  As  an  exposition 
of  the  main  objects  and  duties  of 
this  new  defensive  force,  the  pro- 
sent  paper  may  perhaps  prove  not 
uninteresting. 
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In  setting  on  foot  the  naval 
volunteer  movement  the  principal 
aim.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brassej,  M.P. 
— ^to  whose  untiring  and  strenuous 
exertions  the  corps  is  almost  entirely 
indebted  for  its  existence — was  to 
bring  together  a  body  of  trained 
men  who,  in  any  time  of  danger, 
would  be  useful  for  the  defence  of 
our  coasts,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  of  the  most  important 
harbours,  rivers,  and  estuaries  in 
the  country.  The  merits  of  such 
a  scheme  cannot  well  be  denied, 
although  there  are,  no  doubt,  those 
who  regard  the  enterprise  only  as  a 
waste  of  time,  energy,  and  money. 
But  opposition  is  the  natural,  and 
perhaps  necessary,  adjunct  of  any 
undertaking  ;  which  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  saying  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  question.  The  opponents 
to  the  naval  volunteer  scheme  do 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  very 
tenable  ground  to  go  upon,  since  it 
must  be  obvious  that,  by  the  insti- 
tation  of  a  corps  of  this  character, 
the  members  of  which  are  taught 
gpreat  gun  as  on  board  ship,  field 
exercise,  cutlass  and  pistol  drill,  a 
number  of  highly-trained  seamen 
is  at  once  released  from  the  duty  of 
defending  our  coasts  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  strength  of  our  sea- 
bound  cruisers  therebv  consider, 
ably  increased,  which,  m  any  time 
of  emergency,  would  doubtless  be 
found  of  the  highest  importance. 
No  actual  seamanship  being  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  defend- 
ing our  chief  ports  and  harbours, 
it  is  clearly  a  waste  of  knowledge 
and  experience  to  thus  employ 
members  of  the  Boyal  Navy  when 
they  can  be  otherwise  of  so  much 
more  use  and  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  to  obviate  such  a 
waste  was  the  object  in  founding 
a  naval  volunteer  corps. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the 
promoters  in  forwarding  their  naval 
scheme  was  to  obtain  the  sanction 
and     assistance    of    Government. 


With  business-like  promptitude  and 
energy  Mr.  Brassey  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  tackling  Mr. 
Gk>schen — at  that  time  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty — and  we  believe 
the  whole  matter  was  settled  during 
an  afternoon's  ride  in  Botten  Bow, 
the  "  Boyal  Naval  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Act "  being  passed  shortly  after- 
wards (1873).  Government  aid  was 
also  so  far  secured  in  that  the 
coi'ps  obtained  ships,  guns,  and  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  naval  war- 
fare, but  no  grant  was  agreed  to 
as  in  the  case  of  the  land  volun- 
teers ;  so  that  the  force,  to  a  great 
extent,  supports  itself,  which  makes 
it,  however,  all  the  more  a  volun- 
teer one.  For  this  purpose  a  sub- 
scription of  one  guinea  a  year  is 
levied  on  each  member,  half  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  Brigade 
Fund,  the  remaining  moiety  going 
to  the  Battery  Fund. 

When  Mr.  Brassey  began  to 
develop  the  idea  of  organising  a 
force  of  this  kind,  it  was  in  his 
mind  to  induce  yachting  and  boat- 
ing men  to  become  recruits,  there- 
by practically  utilising  the  innate 
love  of  aquatics  and  the  boating 
propensities  common  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Our  highest 
admiration  of  and  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  aquatic  skill  and 
intrepidity  displayed  by  the  con- 
tending crews,  we  know,  is  never 
wanting  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  rowing  contest  between  our 
two  great  Universities  ;  our  love  of 
water  athletics  is  further  evinced 
by  the  establishment  of  boating 
and  rowing  clubs  on  almost  every 
navigable  river  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  a  regatta  is  a  spectacle  that 
always  possesses  a  peculiar  and 
indefinable  charm  for  most  of  us. 
But,  let  us  ask,  to  what  end  is  all 
the  training,  skill,  and  valour  which 
these  things  involve  ?  They  of 
course  promote  health,  and  afford 
strength  and  hardiness  of  constitu- 
tion, which  alone  we  recognise  as 
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most  useful  and  desirable  results ; 
but  then  this  end  is  purely  one- 
sided, for,  so  far  as  we  can  discern, 
no  practical  and  useful  adrantage 
accrues  therefrom  to  the  general 
community.  And  this  is  exactly  what 
we  should  like  to  see.     Not  for  a 
moment     do    we     deprecate    the 
Englishman's  inherent  love  of  the 
water  and  its  sports,  or  the  exis- 
tence of    the  institutions   it    has 
given  birth  to.     The  argument  is 
simply  this,  that,  if  the  same  love 
can   be    directed    into  a  channel 
where  it  can  produce  substantial 
and    useful    benefits    as    well   as 
amusement  and  pleasure,  there  is 
surely  no  palpable  reason  or  groimd 
why  such  a  course  should  not  be 
pursued.     This  was  probably  Mr. 
Brassey's  view  of  the  matter,  for, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Boyal 
Naval     Artillery    Volunteers,    he 
created  an  admirable  field  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end.     Not  only 
does  a  member  of  this  force  derive 
the  same  amount  of  aquatic  enjoy- 
ment as  an  ordinary  boating-man, 
but  it  is    greatly    enhanced,    we 
should  say,  by  the  sense  of  its  use- 
fulness to   the   countrv.      Besides 
this,  the  duties  of  the  Naval  Volun- 
teer need  never  materially  interfere 
with     the    yachting    or    boating 
engagements    he    may    otherwise 
have  to  perform,  for,  although  the 
regulations  may  be  stringent    as 
regards  the  attainment  of  efficiency, 
and  attention  to  the  various  pre- 
scribed drills,  &c.,  on  the  part  of 
each  member  of  the  corps,  yet  there 
is  no   immoderate   demand  made 
upon  his  time.    But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  endeavours  made  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Naval  Volunteer 
Force  to  accomplish  this  object,  the 
attempt  has,  unfortunately,  been 
very  far  from  successful,   for  the 
members  of  our  yachting  and  boat- 
ing clubs  have,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, not  responded  to  the  appeal, 
being,  so  far  at  least  as  London  is  • 
concerned,  afraid  lest  the  instruc- 


tion they  would  have  to  undergo 
in  pulling  men-of-war  boats  should 
jeopardise  and  spoil  their  t^mer 
stroke^  of  which  stroke  they  appear 
to  be  mightily  jealous.  The  reason 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  good 
one,  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  most  hearty  sup- 
porters of  the  corps  have  come 
from  among  the  denizens  of  City 
warehouses  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the 
employment  daily  engaged  in  lij 
this  class  of  men,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, perhaps,  that  the  exhilaia- 
ting  and  health-restoring  character 
of  the  exercises  and  duties  of  the 
Naval  Volunteer  Corps  should  have 
had  a  greater  fascination  for  them 
than  for  other  persons.      It  would 
no  doubt  have  been  better  could  the 
force  have  been  recruited  as  origi- 
nally desired,  which   might  have 
been  wholly  composed  of  the  men 
sought  for,  since,  as  Mr.  Brassey 
points  out,  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary   that    it    should     be    nume- 
rous.     Enough  will     have    been 
done,    it     seems,     if     a     brigade 
varying  from  2<)0  to  600  men  in 
strength  can  be  raised  at  each  of 
the  principal  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
and  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of    yachtsmen     and     oarsmen   to 
accomplish  this  end.     It  is  almost 
unnecessary    to     supplement    the 
argument  by  pointing  out  that  the 
knowledge  of  boating,  &e.  possessed 
by  the  latter  gives  them  a  supe- 
riority over  actual  "land-lubbers" 
— to  be  nautical — as  regards  naval 
volunteering,  for  the   preliminary 
instruction  in  the  handling  of  oan, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  seaman- 
ship required  by  landsmen  would 
thus  be  saved  and  more  time  could 
be  given  to  the  actual  and  proper 
duties  of  the  corps.     As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the    authorities    have    little 
reason  to  complain  of  the  effidencj 
of  the  men  they  have  secured,  for 
their  aptitude    and  quickness  to 
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leam  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  routine  of  naval  duties  have 
proved  contrary  to  all  unfavourable 
anticipations,  as  more  than  six 
years'  experience  of  the  experiment 
has  amply  shown. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1873, 
by  which  the  Boyal  Naval  Artillery 
Yoliinteers  were  raised,  placed 
them  under  the  control  of  the 
Admiralty ;  consequently,  they  are 
subject  to  all  regulations  made 
with  regard  to  them  by  that  depart- 
ment. The  regulations  already 
issued  are  no  less  than  123  in  num- 
ber, and  enter  into  the  minutest 
details  respecting  the  corps,  thus 
affording  the  most  complete  guid- 
ance to  the  members.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  traverse 
them  in  any  measure,  but  the 
notice  of  one  or  two  of  the  rules 
may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  what  is 
really  expected  of  our  Naval  Volun- 
teers. In  regulation  No.  2,  for 
instance,  we  have  the  exact  terms 
of  their  liability  to  serve  given  as 
follows :  "  By  Boyal  Proclamation, 
the  Boyal  Naval  Artillery  Volun- 
teers may  be  assembled  for  actual 
service;  and  when  so  assembled, 
they  will  be  liable  to  serve  on 
board  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
or  vessels  employed  in  the  defence 
of  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  in  any  of  the  tenders  or 
boats  attached  to  such  vessels." 
The  sphere  of  action  for  the  force 
is  here  clearly  defined,  and  is,  of 
course,  simply  in  accordance  with 
the  original  object  in  founding  it ; 
the  recruit,  uierefore,  incurs  no 
liability  to  serve  in  any  sea-going 
vessels  at  any  time.  Even  in  time 
of  peace,  service  afloat  is  not  com- 
pulsory. When  serving  in  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  vessels — for  the 
above  -  mentioned  purpose  —  the 
naval  volunteers  ''  will  be  liable  to 
perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  vessel  in  which  they  may  be 
embarked,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  duties  are  performed  by  the 


regular  crews  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  except  those  duties  that  can 
only  be  performed  by  practical 
seamen."  For  example,  we  are 
told  they  will  not  be  required  to  go 
aloft  or  to  attend  the  fires  in  the 
stoke-hole,  but  they  will  have  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the 
berthing  and  messing  arrange- 
ments usual  for  seamen  of  ihe 
Boyal  Navy.  Those  regulations 
which  relate  to  the  discipline  of  the 
force  are  explicitly  to  the  point, 
and  show  us  that  members  while  on 
duty  must  submit  to  strict  naval 
discipline ;  further,  every  officer 
and  petty  officer  is  required  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  and 
duly  to  observe  and  obey,  and,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  to  enforce  the 
due  execution  of  the  Boyal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteer  Act,  1873,  and 
the  Begulations  for  the  Boyal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  Force, 
together  with  all  regulations,  in- 
structions, and  orders  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  given  or 
issued  by  the  Admiralty,  or  by  any 
superior  officer,  and  shall  in  all 
respects  conform  his  conduct  to 
the  customs  and  usages  of  Her 
Majesty's  Naval  Service.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  while  assembled 
with  the  Begular  Forces  of  the 
army  either  in  camp  or  for  training. 
Naval  Volunteers  come  under  the 
Naval  Discipline  Act,  1866,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
on  actual  service,  and  will  be  placed 
under  the  immediate  conunand  of 
an  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 

The  strength  of  the  Boyal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers  at  the  present 
time  amounts  to  three  brigades, 
namely,  one  at  London,  one  at 
Bristol,  and  one  at  Liverpool,  and 
the  establishment  of  each  brigade, 
which  may  consist  of  four,  six,  or 
eight  batteries,  is  laid  down  by  the 
Admiralty  as  follows :  one  lieu- 
tenant commander  for  each  brigade, 
and  for  each  battery  of  the  same 
two  sub-lieutenants,  one  chief  petty 
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officer,  two  first-class  petty  officers, 
two  second-class  petty  officers,  two 
buglers  and  a  staff  of  lieutenant 
instructor,  first-class  petty  officer 
instructor,  a  surgeon,  bugle-major, 
and  armourer.  The  strength  of 
leading  gunners  and  gunners — 
equivaJent  to  leading  seamen  and 
able-bodied  seamen — ^is  from  fifty- 
one  to  seventy-one.  All  officers  of 
the  staff  hold  substantive  com- 
missions, the  honorary  officers 
being  quite  distinct  from  the 
actual  volunteer  officers.  The 
officer  -  instructor  to  the  brigade 
and  the  petty  officer-instructor  for 
each  battery  composing  brigades 
are  appointed  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  hold  their  posts  for  five  years, 
or  such  lesser  period  as  may  be 
thought  fit  by  that  office.  The 
former  is  selected  from  among  the 
officers  of  or  retired  from  the 
Eoyal  Navy,  being  commissioned 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Boyal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers,  and  he  is 
required  of  course  to  qualify  him- 
self in  the  various  artillery  exer- 
cises in  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
give  instruction,  and  the  Admiralty 
strictly  prohibits  him  from  holding 
any  other  appointment,  either 
public  or  private.  The  petty  officer- 
instructor  is  also  selected  from  the 
Royal  Navy,  being  taken  from  the 
pensioned  petty  officers,  and  his 
duty  is  to  give  instruction  to  the 
volunteers  under  the  guidance  of 
the  superior  office-instructor. 

Of  the  three  brigades  already 
mentioned  as  being  now  esta- 
blished, that  at  London  is  the 
oldest,  numerically  the  strongest, 
and  being  immediately  under  our 
eyes,  so  to  speak,  it  is  also  pro- 
bably the  one  in  which  most 
interest  is  taken;  we  naturally 
single  it  out,  therefore,  for  special 
notice    as    model  of   the    system 


pursued    in    respect    of    all  tiie 
brigaded.     The  London  Brigade, 
which  is  under  the  command  of 
Lord    Ashley,    is     divided     into 
three  corps,  as  follows :   1.  London 
Corps,   numbering  321  members; 
2.  Brighton  Corps,  with  56  mem- 
bers; and  3,  the  Hastings  Corps, 
with    46    members,     making    an 
a'ggrcgS'te  strength  of   423.     Mr. 
Brassey —  the    founder  —  occupies 
the  post  of  additional  lieutenant, 
besides  largely  aiding    the   force 
with    libersJ    subscriptions.     The 
post  of  lieutenant-instructor  la  held 
by  Commander  St.  Vincent  Nepean, 
B.N.,  whose  devotion   as  regards 
time  and  labour  has  contributed  in 
a  very  large  measure  towards  the 
success    of    the    brigade.*     The 
Admiralty  has  given  this  brigade 
the    use  of    two    ships,    nameh, 
H.M.S.  "  President,"  lying  at  the 
West    India    Docks,     and   H.M. 
Gunboat     "Rainbow,"     which    is 
moored   off   Somerset-house,  and 
drill    takes    place    on   board  the 
former  vessel  every  evening  be- 
tween six  and  eight  o'clock.    The 
"  Bainbow  "    is'  only  used  as  an 
armoury  and  for  boating  purposes, 
and  the  want  of  a  large  ship  of 
the  "  President "  class,  where  the 
"  Bainbow  "  now  lies,  is,  we  under- 
stand,  very  much  felt,    as    it  is 
found  to  be  a  great  tax  on  the 
volunteers  to  have  to  go  to  the 
West  India  Docks  for  their  drills^ 
for  the  room  on  board  the  "  Bain- 
bow "  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  ihe 
various  exercises  which  have  to  be 
gone  through.     We  can  only  hope 
that  the  members  of  this  brigade 
may  not  have  long  to  wait  before  a 
paternal  Government,  recognising 
the  patriotic  zeal,  the  perseverance 
and    assiduity  of    its    semi-naval 
sons,  will  gracefully  accede  to  their 
wishes  by  providing  a  suitable  ship 


*  Sinoe  this  artiole  was  written,  Commander  Nei>ean  has  resigned  the  poet  of 
lientenant-instmotor,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  brother  offioers  and  the  brigade 
generallyr 
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of  the  kind  reqtdred.  The  muster 
at  the  driUe  on  board  the  "  Presi- 
dent "  is,  as  a  rule,  prettj  stsrong. 
Indeed,  the  stringency  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  on  this  point  is 
alone  calculated  to  enforce  a  good 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
▼olunteers,  while  Loxd  Ashley,  in 
his  special  book  of  rules  issued  to 
the  London  Brigade,  considers  "  It 
is  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
anj  member  who  wilfully  neglects 
opportunities  of  making  himself 
efficient,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
oensured,  and  officers  commanding 
batteries  are  authorised  to  remove 
from  the  muster-roll  of  their  re- 
Bpectiye  batteries  the  names  of  any 
members  who  fail  to  attend  driU 
regularly."  Although  the  rule 
as  regards  attendance  is  thus 
stringent,  still,  as  already  pointed 
ont  in  this  paper,  there  is  no 
xmnecessary  demand  made  upon 
members'  time. 

The  duties  of  the  naval  volun- 
teers consist  of  "  great-gun  drill," 
in  which  they  have  to  run  out, 
level,  and  fire  a  7-inch  d^ton  gun 
with  all  the  deftness,  precision, 
and  agility  of  a  true  ''blue 
jacket,"  and  of  exercises  with 
snoall  arms,  namely,  rifle,  pistol, 
and  cutlass.  Class  instruction  is 
the  method  used  for  teaching  the 
use  of  the  great  gun,  the  strength 
of  the  class  being  of  course 
determined  by  the  number  of  men 
reqnired  to  work  a  7-inch  gun ; 
viz.,  fourteen  men,  with  four  spare 
members  to  fill  up  casualties  caused 
by  sickness.  All  drills  are  carried 
on  as  in  the  BoyaJ  Navy,  and  from 
them  no  deviation  is  permitted. 
Besides,  too,  the  volunteers  are 
taught  to  pull  men-of-war  boats, 
there  being  two  cutters,  pulling  ten 
oars  each,  and  two  gigs  supplied  to 
H.M.  gunboat  "  Bainbow,"  in 
which  great  interest  is  taken,  and 
Commander  Nepean  is  of  opinion 
that  those  who  man  them  a^e  in 
no  way  inferior  to  yachtsmen  and 


up-river  men  in  their  capaoi^  of 
oarsmen.  On  board  the  "  Bain- 
bow"  knotting  and  splicing  are 
also  taught,  and,  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers,  the  volunteers,  it 
appears,  are  always  glad  to  go  aloft 
to  learn  the  elements  of  seaman- 
ship, although  this  is  not  actually 
required  of  them.  To  become  an 
"efficient,"  the  naval  volunteer 
"must  be  able  to  perform  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  duties  of 
any  number,  except  No.  1,  at  heaw 
gun  to  the  64-pounder  (i.e.  7-inct 
6^-ton  gun)  ^uns  mounted  on  gun- 
boats ;  and  he  must  be  possessed 
of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  manual, 
platoon,  and  cutlass  exercises." 

On  the  subject  of  dress  the  rules 
of  the  London  Brigade  of  the 
Boyal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers 
are  emphatic,  requiring  all  mem- 
bers when  on  duty  to  be  in  uni- 
form, and  strictly  forbidding  the 
practice  of  appearing  in  partial 
uniform.  The  wisdom  of  this 
injunction  is  praiseworthy.  There 
is  hardly  a  more  incongruous  or 
absurd  sight  than  a  muster  of 
volunteers,  some  in  uniform, 
others  partially  so,  while  as  re- 
gards the  majority,  perhaps, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
tence of  being  in  uniform ;  and  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
spectacle  in  the  case  of  the  rifle 
volunteers.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
and  deprecated.  Uniformity  in 
every  detail  is  exactly  what  is 
aimed  at  by  the  naval  volunteers, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
true  military  or  naval  efliciency  be  ' 
designed  as  the  main  end  of  the 
drills,  exercises  and  instructions 
which  in  both  classes  the  volun- 
teers undergo,  uniform 'ty  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  important 
features  in  the  standard  of  such 
efficiency.  The  dress  ( f  the  naval 
volunteers  is  of  the  sume  pattern 
as  worn  by  members  of  correspond- 
ing rank  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  witii 
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the  exception  of  some  details  as  to 
lace,  buttons,  epaulettes,  trimmings, 
badges,  &c.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  badges, 
stars,  and  the  like  ornaments  are 
the  privileges  of  those  members 
who  are  efficient  or  have  made 
themselyes  specially  acquainted 
with  the  duties  of  the  corps. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  London  Naval 
Volunteer  Brigade  is  the  gunboat 
cruise  made  every  year,  generally 
in  August,  for  about  eight  or  ten 
days,  of  which  advantage  may  be 
taken  by  all  members  who  are  able 
to  show  in  their  returns  a  regular 
attendance  at  drill  for  three 
months.  Some  very  pleasant  trips 
have  thus  been  made  in  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  gunboats,  and  although 
strict  naval  discipline  is  all  the 
while  maintained,  they  appear  to 
be  most  popular  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  brigade.  Nor  need 
this  be  wondered  at  if  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  cruisers  derive  all 
the  benefit  to  health  which  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  a 
ten  days'  sea  voyage  and  a  respite 
— involving  a  complete  change  of 
scene  and  mode  of  living — ^from 
city  labours,  and  to  this  may  be 
added  the  extremely  gratifying 
knowledge  of  being  for  the  time 
the  ship's  crew  of  a  real  man-of" 
V9ar, 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  for  us 
to  state  that  many  persons,  both  of 
authority  and  prominence,  have 
urged  that  the  Boyal  Naval  Ar- 
tillery Volunteer  Force  might 
usefully  be  converted  into  a  '*  tor- 
pedo corps;"  whilst,  however, 
admitting  the  advantage  of  sup- 
plementing the  present  duties  of 
the  corps,  as  above  described,  by 
that  of  protecting  the  chain  of 
torpedoes  laid  down  for  coast  de- 
fence, it  can  hardly  be  considered 
that  the  way  is  clear  to  adopt  such 
a  suggestion,  as  there  are  several 
serious  objections  which  it  would 


be  difficult  to  overcome.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Admiralty,  it  seems, 
has  no  control  whatever  over  this 
part  of  the  country's  defensire 
measures,  it  being  entirely  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  Boyal  Engi- 
neers, who  only  took  the  "  toip^ 
defence "  in  hand  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Admiralty  would 
not  interfere  with  them  in  any  waj 
further  than  to  supply  boats  and 
coal.  This  reason  alone,  there- 
fore, would  render  the  proposition 
referred  to  impracticable.  Secondlj, 
the  course  of  instruction  on  this 
subject  would  have  to  be  so  strin- 
gently laid  down  before  volunteeri 
could  be  allowed  to  handle  sach 
dangerous  weapons  that  very  few, 
probably,  would  be  found  willing 
to  bind  themselves  down  to  go 
through  the  course.  Furthermore, 
the  appliances  on  water  anywhoc 
near  London  are  so  deficient  thai 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find 
a  place  sufficiently  near  the  metro- 
polis for  the  purposes  of  practical 
experiments.  For  the  rest  ve 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
opinion  of  Commander  Nepean 
upon  the  subject.  He  says:  ''It 
has  been  proved  that  boats  attack- 
ing chains  of  torpedoes  for  coast 
defence  can  cut  the  wires  and  ren- 
der torpedoes  utterly  useless  at 
night  time  if  not  properly  defended 
by  gun-boats  and  steam-launches, 
but  these  very  vessels  ihanned  by 
volunteers  are  what  is  required. 
The  naval  volunteers  are  therefore 
invaluable  for  the  defence  of  the 
coasts,  and  to  protect  those  tor- 
pedoes which  would  girt  the  shores 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  We 
quite  agree  with  Conunander 
Nepean  in  believing  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  naval  volunteers  to 
engage  further  than  this  in  torpedo 
operations.  There  is,  however, 
little  use  in  entertaining  such  an 
idea,  for  we  understand  that 
Colonel  CroBsman,  £JL,  who  has 
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the  torpedo  defence  under  his 
charge,  is  organising  a  volunteer 
corps,  but  their  training  will  occupy 
two  consecutive  months  in  the  year, 
during  which  time  their  whole 
attention  and  services  will  require 
to  he  given  to  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  subject,  and  they  will 
be  paid  while  thus  callea  out 
similarly  to  the  militia,  whom,  in 
most  respects,  they  will  resemble. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Naval 
Yolunteer  movement,  as  explained 
at  the  outset,  namely,  coast  de- 
fence— or,  accurately >peaking,  the 
defence  of  the  rivers  and  estuaries 
of  the  United  Kingdom — therefore 
still  remains ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  usefulness  and  desirability  of 
the  Boyal  Naval  Artillery  Volun- 
teers can  hardly  be  questioned. 
As  already  stated,  we  know  very 
well  that  there  are  some  who  are 
sceptical  on  the  point,  but  we  think 
their  doubts  must  be  overcome  by 
three  very  important  facts  which 
may  just  be  mentioned.  1.  The 
Act  giving  the  necessary  authority 
to  nuae  this  force  of  Naval  Volun- 
teers was  passed  in  1873  at  the 


instance  of  the  Admiralty  itself. 
2.  Many  noted  naval  authorities 
have  given  their  opinion  and 
recommendation  in  favour  of  a 
movement  of  this  kind.  And  3, 
the  naval  members  of  the  late 
Administration  have  unanimously 
concurred  in  the  steps  taken  to 
promote  the  undertaking.  We 
have  not  space  to  dilate  upon 
these  facts;  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that 
they  appear  to  us  to  afford  irre- 
futable evidence  of  the  necessity 
of  the  force  Mr.  Brassey  has  so 
successfully  instituted.  Let  us 
add,  moreover,  that  whatever  trial 
may  be  thrust  upon  them,  or  what- 
ever real  test  they  may  have  to 
undergo,  the  Eoyal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers  will,  without  doubt, 
ever  be  found  ready,  willing,  and 
capable  to  discharge  the  duties 
they  have  undertaken.  They  will 
assuredly  evince  not  less  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  Queen  and 
country  than  do  those  brave  tars 
who  are  so  justly  and  deservedly 
the  pride  and  boast  of  old 
England. 

A.  G.  BowTB. 
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lo  the  student  of  hereditary  ten- 
dencies there  are  few  families  more 
interesting  than  that  of  the  Car- 
penters. Thej  hare  been  distin- 
guished now  for  three  generations 
by  philanthropy,  by  sincere  re- 
ligiousness, by  deep  and  earnest 
moral  purpose.  The  life  of  Mary 
Carpenter  that  has  just  been 
written  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Estlin 
Carpenter,  is  a  book  that  will 
interest  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
and  Mr.  Carpenter  is  too  modest 
when  he  introduces  it  as  *'  a  book 
chiefly  written  as  a  record  of  work 
for  workers.  Its  main  object  is  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  life  of  singular 
activity  and  far-reaching  useful- 
ness, m  the  hope  that  some  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  or  in  like 
duties  may  be  helped  by  beholding 
the  persistence  of  a  woman's  de- 
▼otion."  It  does  far  more.  It 
reveals  to  us  many  of  the  secret 
springs  that  were  at  work  to  bring 
about  results  of  which  we  now 
proudly  boast  as  achievements  of 
our  time  and  country.  It  forms, 
so  to  speak,  an  inner  history  of  the 
philanthropic  movements  of  our 
time.  It  relates  the  gradual  but 
sure  triumph  over  sectarian  in- 
tolerance. The  trials  of  those  that 
labour  in  great  causes  are  neces- 
sarily of  many  kiuds.  But  Miaa 
Carpenter  had  a  peculiar  obstacle 
to  overcome.  She  was  a  Unitarian, 
a  member  of  that  small  and  most 
ill-understood  body,  from  whom 
not  only  the  Established  Church, 


but  other  Nonconformist  com- 
munities, in  past  days  coldly  and 
mistrustfully  stood  aloof,  thus 
tending  to  confine  the  friendship 
of  the  Unitarians,  and  restnini 
their  efforts.  To  Miss  Carpentei's 
endeavours  may  be  ascribed  a  not 
inconsiderable  share  of  breaking 
down  these  limitations,  by  showing 
to  the  world  at  large  that  beneath 
many  varieties  of  form  the  deepest 
things  are  always  essentially  the 
same. 

In  reading  the  record  of  Hiss 
Carpenter's  early  years,  we  meet 
with  the  same  earnest  moral  atmo- 
sphere that  pervaded  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  home,  as  shown  by  her 
autobiography.  This  atmosphere 
seems  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Nonconformist  homes,  especially 
those  of  its  ministers.  We  do  not 
by  saying  this  mean  to  reflect  upon 
the  many  excellent  men  and  women 
who  have  issued  from  the  house- 
holds of  clergymen  of  the  State 
religion.  But  it  is  indubitable  that 
the  children  of  divines  of  the 
Established  Church  are,  by  their 
social  position,  drawn  into  a  more 
worldly  circle  than  those  of  the 
Nonconformists,  especially  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  when  Dis- 
senters were  more  or  less  placed 
under  a  slight  social  cloud.  Hence 
their  concentration  of  earnestness 
unrelieved  by  any  lighter  feature. 

Mary  Carpenter  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  April  3rd,  1807,  the  eldest 
child  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  the 
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learned  Unitarian  dergjman,  and 
writer  on  mental  and  moral  philo- 
sophYy    whose   peculiarlj    earnest 
spirit    of    devotion   descended   in 
fullest  measure  to  his  daughter. 
But  the  earnestness  of  the  home, 
presided  over  bj  this  noble  spirit, 
was  not  oppressive,  only  healthful 
and    bracing,  and   left   abundant 
room  for  the  free  play  of  every 
^kCtivity.     Mary's  soon  showed  it- 
self in  a  love  of  order  and  a  desire 
to  be  usef  uL    It  is  told  of  her  that 
when  quite  a  little  lass,  her  father 
took  her  and  her  sister  one  day 
for  a  walk  into  a  field  of  new- 
mown  hay.   To  roll  in  the  simshine 
like  the  little  Anna  was  not  enough 
for  Mary,  who  saw  the  haymakers 
busily  at  work.      "  I  want  to  be 
ooseful,  I  want  to  be  ooseful,"  she 
cried,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
till  her  father  cut  a  stick  from  the 
hedge,  with  whidi  she  might  rake 
togetheif  what  her  sister  scattered. 
80  early  did  she  sound  the  keynote 
of    the    after  time.    Her  mother 
relates   how,    at   four  years   old, 
Mary's  mind  was  constantly  occu- 
pied by  some  magnificent  scheme 
«or  other— conversion  of  the  heathen, 
•or  turning  her  dolls'  frocks  into 
pelisses.      She  soon   sympathised 
with    all    her    father's    activities 
iuid    far-reaching  plans;   and    as 
she  grew  older  she  clearly  recog- 
nised that  his  bxurden  of    work, 
domestic,     educational,     pastoral, 
and  literary,  was  too  heavy  for  him 
to  bear  continuously,  and  planned 
that  as  soon  as  possible  the  labour 
of  his  school,  at  least,  should  be 
transferred    to    herself    and    her 
sister.    Bearing  this  end  in  view, 
iihe  began  silently,  steadily,  pre- 
paring herself  for  the  task,  which 
it  became  hers  to  undertake  in  1829, 
Dr.  Carpenter's  health  having  given 
way.      The  work  was  hard,  but 
successful.     It  did  not,  however, 
by  any  means  satisfy  Mary's  desire 
for  utility,  which  was  strengthened 
in  1832,  at  the  period  of  the  Be- 


form    struggle.      She    began    to 
ponder  on  the  causes  of  the  Bristol 
riots  which  she  had  witnessed,  and 
the  resolve  was  formed  within  her 
to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of 
the  degraded    around   her.      ''A 
purpose    once    formed    by    Mary 
Carpenter,"  says  her  nephew,  "  was 
not  lightly  laid  aside  or  speedily 
forgotten.      She  did  not  speak  of 
it,  but  kept  it  in  reserve,  as  her 
manner  was ;  willing  to  wait  for 
vears,  if  necessary,  but  never  re- 
laxing her  hold.**    But  the  present 
was  only  the  seedtime  of  purpose. 
On  Mary  and  her  sisters  fell  the 
duty  of  cherishing  their  parents, 
the  care  of  the  school,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  younger  brothers,  and 
amid  claims    so    tender    and  en- 
grossing there  seemed  no  room  for 
&esh  responsibilities.     Still,  when 
in  1835  a  society  was  formed  for 
visiting   the  homes   of  the  poor, 
Miss  Carpenter  joined  it,  and  tnrew 
herself  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
work.   For  more  than  twenty  years 
she  was  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
and  when  the  districts  were  first 
apportioned,     she     unhesitatingly 
chose  the  poorest  and  the  worst; 
and  there  it    was  that  she  first 
ffained  her  insight  into  the  con- 
dition   of    what     she    afterwards 
described   as   "the  perishing  and 
dangerous    classes."      The    years 
whidi  were  the  beginning  of  what 
was  afterwards  to  be  Mary  Car- 
penter's life-work,    were    fraught 
with  many  personal  sorrows,  but 
none  of  deeper  and  more  lasting 
import   than    her  father's    death. 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  1840,  by  falling  over- 
board on  a  passage  from  Naples  to 
Leghorn,  wnile  travelling  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health.     Miss  Car- 
penter now  sttove  as  far  as  she 
could  to  take  his  place  in  the  home 
circle,  and  to  do  his  work  among 
the  poor.  American  friends  roused 
her  mterest  for  the  cause  of  abo- 
lition, and  in  their  behalf  too  she 
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laboured  earnestly  and  ardently, 
working  herself  and  rousing  the 
interest  of  friends  to  work  in  aid 
of  the  funds  needed  for  carrying 
on  what  was  regarded  as  a  sa.  red 
crusade.  But  this  did  not  with- 
draw her  interest  from  home  affairs. 
It  was  in  1843  that  Lord  Ashley, 
now  Lord  Shaftesbury,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  deplorable  moral  and  edu- 
cational condition  of  vast  numbers 
of  children  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  The  proposed  bill,  how- 
ever, fell  through,  owing  to  sec- 
tarian influences.  Miss  Carpenter 
recognised  that  the  failure  of  legis- 
lation only  made  private  efforts 
the  more  needful,  and  the  tentative 
institution  of  ragged  schools  in 
various  towns  aroused  her  interest. 
She  became  determined  to  establish 
such  a  school  near  the  Unitarian 
Chapel,  as  the  readiest  means  to 
reach  the  outcast  and  destitute, 
whose  wants  she  had  borne  in 
her  heart  for  more  than  twelve 
years.  The  effort  had  to  be 
made  with  slender  resources,  and 
without  the  fellowship  of  those 
who  were  already  devoted  to  the 
cause,  their  sectarian  bias  being 
stronger  than  their  philanthropy. 
Undaunted,  however,  Mary  Car- 
penter established  her  school,  which 
soon  became  so  successful,  owing 
to  her  wonderful  personal  influence 
over  the  children  and  her  power 
of  discipline,  that  after  some  months 
larger  premises  were  required.  Her 
school  became  remarkable,  and 
attracted  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  outsiders.  It  was  doing  a 
good  work,  and  doing  it  well. 

Thus  was  founded  the  first  of  a 
series  of  institutions  in  which  Miss 
Carpenter  was  to  develope  her  plans 
for  destitute  and  degraded  children. 
Of  course  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
or  plain  sailing,  at  once  to  intro- 
duce order  among  these  urchins, 
who  came  out  of  the  worst  slum^ 


of  Bristol ;  and  an  amusing  story  is 
told  how  at  first  it  was  needful  to 
obtain  aid  from  the  police :  **  But 
the  officer  who  came  to  protect  soon 
remained  for  another  purpose :  the 
control  acquired  by  the  master 
gradually  rendered  his  vigilance 
needless,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  one  day  reported  to 
the  magistrates  for  neglect  of  doty, 
having  been  two  hours  in  the 
ragged  school  setting  copies  to  the 
boys." 

The  success  of  the  ragged  school 
led  Miss  Carpenter  to  secure  the 
premises  on  which  it  was  carried 
on.    In  1850  she   purchased  the 
court  in  which  it  was  situated,  she 
then  lost  no  time  in  improving  the 
dwellings  it  contained  for  occapft- 
tion  by  selected  tenants,  with  whom 
she  lodged  many  a  homeless  boj. 
She    also    followed   with   earnest 
attention  the  careers  of  many  of 
the  scholars,  some  of  whom,  when 
they    first    came    to    the    ragged 
school,  were  already  notorious  as 
young  thieves.     Repeated  convic- 
tions and  imprisonments  &iledto 
effect  any  reformation,  and  though 
she   was  able  to  withdraw  some 
few  from  their  life  of  crime,  and  to 
pi'event  some  from  adopting  it,  she 
soon  became  aware  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  ragged  schools  to  cope 
with  the  need  of  the  vagrant  and 
lawless  classes.     The  lasting  injury 
produced    by    the   ordinary   gaol 
system  forced  itself  upon  her,  and 
she  wrote  a  little  work,  in  which 
she  drew  attention  to  the  urgent 
necessity    of    supplementing  the 
efforts  of  ragged  scnools  by  schoola 
of  an  altogether  different  character, 
in  which  the  young  criminal  could 
be    kept     under     detention,   and 
trained  by  a  mingled  discipline  of 
firmness  and  love  to  better  ways. 
To  see  a  great  evil,  and  to  look  for 
no  remedy  against  it,  was  not  the 
fashion  of  Mary  Carpenter's  nature. 
Thus  the    plan  of    another   and 
larger   work    took    shape    in  her 
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mind,  and  she  wrote  a  book  advo- 
cating    reformatory    schools,     in 
iRrhich  she  brought  forward  a  f or- 
imdable  array  of  facts  to  show  the 
increase  of    juyenile    delinquency 
and  the  ignoranc^e  of  the  offenders. 
After  presenting  a  compact  body 
of  carefully  reasoned   truths,  she 
pointed  out  the  lines  of  action  to 
be  founded  on  them.     But  she  did 
not  rest  here.     She  began  person- 
ally   to    seek     out    acknowledged 
adTOcates  of  reformatory  principles, 
first  in  London,  then  in  the  North ; 
and  as  she  went  from  Member  of 
Parliament  to  magistrate,  and  from 
magistrate  to  gaol  chaplain,  she 
saw   her    way  ^pen  more  clearly 
before  her.     At  last  she  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  a  public  con- 
ference at  which  she  did  not  herself 
speak,  but  in  which  her  views  were 
ventilated.     To  have  lifted  up  her 
voice  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen 
would    have    been   to    Miss  Car- 
penter's feelings  at  that  time  tan- 
tamount to  unsexing  herself.     This 
was  in  1851.     Tempora  mutantur! 
Before  the  conference  separated,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  principles  which    it  had 
affirmed.    The  matter  was  brought 
before  Parliament,  attention  was 
promised,  but  weeks  passed  by,  and 
no  advance  was  made.     Under  in- 
action. Miss  Carpenter  was  always 
restive ;  she  felt  the  time  was  ripe 
for  the  work,  and  she  resolved  to 
do  what  she  could.     To  do  what 
she  could  was  the  fixed    rule  of 
Mary   Carpenter's    life,    and    her 
**  could  "   had  already  acquired  a 
considerable  scope.     She  started  a 
Reformatory  on  her  own  account 
by  the.  generous  aid  of  Mr  Bussell 
Scott  and  Lady  Byron,  at  Kings- 
wood,   a   village  four  miles  from 
Bristol.     The  work  was  very  hard, 
the  progress  not  at    first  visible, 
but  not  for  one  moment  was  this 
brave  spirit  depressed,  discouraged. 
Against  all  obstacles  she  toiled  on, 
dividing    her    time    between    the 


ragged  school  and  the  new  refor- 
matory, walking  the  distance  that 
separated  the  two  many  a  bitter 
winter's  day  in  order  to  save  money 
for  the  children's  benefit.  Not  an 
indulgence  did  she  allow  herself — 
barely  the  necessaries  of  life.  She 
met  with  her  reward  in  the  love 
brought  to  her  by  these  little  out- 
casts, the  good  she  worked  among 
them.  At  last  she  saw  not  only 
her  own  efforts  crowned,  but  the  es- 
tablishment of  reformatory  schools 
by  voluntary  managers  became 
law ;  and,  though  the  bill  still  con- 
tained the  obnoxious  proviso  that 
every  child  must  pass  fourteen  days 
in  prison  before  he  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  reformatory,  it  was 
welcomed  by  her  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  order  of  things. 

After  a  time,  as  she  found  that 
the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  these 
schools  was  prejudicial  to  order, 
that  girls  were,  as  a  rule,  more 
unmanageable  than  boys,  by  the 
generous  aid  of  Lady  Byron, 
Mary  Carpenter  established  a 
separate  school  for  girls  at  Bed 
Lodge.  This  school  was  under 
her  sole  management,  and  over  it 
she  maintained  to  the  last  day 
of  her  life  undivided  responsi- 
bility and  control.  Soon  after 
this  her  energy,  so  long  concen- 
trated, gave  way,  and  she  lay 
for  some  months  prostrate  with 
serious  illness.  She  had  not  long 
recovered,  before  in  1855,  she  had 
the  grief  to  lose  her  mother.  The 
home  was  now  broken  up,  and 
Miss  Carpenter  had  to  live  alone, 
a  sore  trial  to  her  affectionate 
nature.  She  threw  herself  with 
yet  greater  energy  into  her  philan- 
thropic schemes,  to  follow  all  of 
which  into  detail  we  have  not 
space,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  briefly  indicating  them.  Con- 
victs next  engaged  her  close  in- 
terest and  sympathy,  and  the 
reform  of  prison  discipline.  She 
also  advocated  Government  aid  for 
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industrial  schools  for  vagrant  chil- 
dren. She  stai-ted  one  herself  to 
show  upon  what  plan  she  wished  it 
carried  out,  and,  as  ever,  was  success- 
ful in  her  efforts.  Unwearied,  she 
continued  her  crusade  bj  pen,  and 
word,  and  deed  on  behalf  of  the 
children  whose  claims  were  still  un- 
recognised. Meanwhile  the  ragged 
and  evening  schools  still  required 
her  as  of  old ;  correspondence 
had  increased.  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings were  watched  with  jea- 
lous vigilance ;  members  were  kept 
on  the  alert,  and  inspired  with 
principles,  and  convinced  by  facts ; 
coimsel  was  exchanged  with  the 
managers  of  institutions  kindred 
to  her  own  at  home  and  abroad, 
friends  and  fellow-workers  in  the 
United  States  were  not  forgotten, 
and  the  ever-growing  band  of 
young  men  and  women  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  who  owed  to 
her  their  new  careers,  received 
constant  testimonials  of  her  active 
remembrance.  Tet  withal  she 
found  not  only  time  for  the  claims 
of  private  friends  and  relatives, 
but  for  new  interests,  new  duties. 
India  had  for  many  long  years 
attracted  Miss  Carpenter's  atten- 
tion, and  especially  the  degraded 
state  of  the  female  population  as 
regards  education.  She  felt  as- 
sured that  in  India  was  a  vast 
field  of  enterprise  awaiting  any- 
one who  should  go  there  without 
f>rejudice  or  preconceived  ideas, 
n  1866,  in  her  sixtieth  year,  Miss 
Carpenter  formed  the  resolution 
of  going  thither,  and  seeing  for 
herself  the  land  and  people  in  whom 
she  felt  so  strong  an  interest.    To 


her  surprise,  not  only  was  she  well 
received  by  the  natives,  but  the 
Government  solicited  her  adrioe 
in  the  matters  of  prisons  and  re- 
formatories. Four  times  did  Min 
Carpenter  perform  this  jouraej, 
and  each  time  with  greater  suooeBS, 
though  success  in  such  a  oountiy 
as  Lidia  was  necessarily  sbw; 
but  some  of  her  hopes  were 
realised,  and  some  of  her  pro- 
posed reforms  were  made  law.    In 

1876  she  once  more  settled  it 
Bristol  in  a  home  that  ms 
brightened  with  the  young  turn 
of  some  adopted  Hindu  boji. 
Though  she  was  now  seventy, 
there  seemed  little  diminution 
in  her  physical  and  mental  energy, 
and  she  was  still  actively  engaged 
in  every  educational    work.     In 

1877  she  suddenly  passed  avaj 
without  any  indication  of  preTiom 
illness. 

Such  the  wonum,  who  united 
in  her  person  qualities  very  rarely 
found  in  harmcfnious  combination. 
She  had  the  soul  of  a  mystic,  and 
the  insight  into  affairs  and  the 
gprasp  of  details  of  a  bom  adminis- 
trator. Truly,  for  once  the  epitaph 
that  records  her  virtues  was  no 
lying  tablet;  and  Dr.  Martineaa 
was  right  when  he  said  that, 
"  No  human  ill  escaped  her  pitj, 
or  cast  down  her  trust ;  with  true 
self-sacrifice  she  followed  in  the 
train  of  Christ,  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  and  bring  it 
home  to  the  Father  in  Heaven.'* 

It  is  the  history  of  a  good,  noble, 
disinterested  life,  full  of  lofty  pur- 
poses, that  is  recorded  in  Mr. 
Estlin  Carpenter's  pages. 
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GLASS-PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND. 


OiiASS-Paiktihg  is  an  art  which 
has  attained  a  decided  prominence 
in  this  country.  There  are  now  com- 
paratiyelj  few  English  churches 
which  are  not  adorned  more  or  less 
with  specimens  of  it,  and  stained- 
glass  windows  are  making  their  way 
into  our  town-halls  and  other  public 
buildings  to  an  ever-increasing 
^extent. 

A  short  account  of  the  process  of 
manufacturing  a  window,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  the  art  of  glass- 
painting,  may  be  found  interesting 
Dj  some  of  our  readers. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  at  the  outset  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  coloured  glass,  (1) 
that  in  which  the  colour  is  on  the 
surface  only,  and  (2)  that  which  is 
'Coloiured  throughout  its  entire  sub- 
stance. The  former  is  known  by 
the  name  of  enamel  glass,  the  latter 
by  the  name  of  pot-metal  glass.  An 
enamel  window  is  painted  by  means 
^f  colouring  matter  mixed  with 
pulverised  glass  which  is  called  a 
jHuXf  and  which,  melting  sooner 
than  the  colour,  enables  the  colour 
to  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  of 
the  window.  Pot-metal  glass  is  so 
called  from  being  coloured  with 
oxides  of  metals  fused  with  it  in 
the  furnace. 

Now  the  enamel  method  did  not 
<x)me  into  vogue  till  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the 
mosaic  method  flourished  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  the 
established  mode  in  England  at  the 
present  day  ;  to  the  latter  we  shall 
direct  our  chief  attention. 

Separate  pieces  of  pot-metal  glass 


are  used  for  each  colour  required, 
with  the  following  exceptions. 

(1)  A  coated  glass  is  almost 
always  used  for  red  or  ruby,  since 
otherwise  it  would  appear  opaque. 
(N.B.  By  coated  glass  we  mean 
white  glass  covered  on  one  side  by 
a  layer  of  pot-metal.) 

(2)  Outlines  and  shadows  with 
the  black  and  brown  parts  are 
painted  with  enamel  brown, 

(3)  The  yellow  stain  which  is 
done  by  means  of  pure  silver  con- 
stitutes the  third  exception. 

Silver  groimd  with  ochre  or  clay 
is  applied  to  the  back  of  white 
glass  ;  when  this  glass  is  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
stained  a  pale  yellow  colour,  while 
the  silver  does  not  adhere  to  it. 

(4)  Part  of  a  piece  of  blue  glass 
is  sometimes  changed  into  green 
by  the  addition  of  the  yellow  stain. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  process  of  manufacturing 
a  mosaic  (or  pot-metal)  window. 
A  design  is  first  prepared,  and, 
when  any  needful  alterations  have 
been  made  in  it,  a  full-length 
drawing  of  the  window  is  executed, 
showing  the  exact  dimensions  of 
the  various  parts.  From  this 
work  a  second  drawing,  technically 
called  the  cviting  -  drawing,  is 
traced ;  this  is  meant  to  show 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  pieces 
of  glass  to  be  used.  Upon  this 
drawing  the  artisjb  goes  down 
the  precise  colours  and  tints  of  the 
glass  to  be  chosen.  The  glaers- 
cutter  then  takes  a  diamond  and 
cuts  from  the  sheets  of  pot-metal 
glass  kept  in  stock  all  the  pieces 
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pointed  out  to  him.  The  pieces 
thus  cut  off  are  now  temporarily 
placed  on  a  glass  easel,  the  out- 
lines and  shading  are  paiated  with 
enamel  colours,  and  silver  is  added 
for  the  yellow  stain,  if  needful. 
Next  comes  the  first  firing  process. 

The  glass  is  taken  to  the  kilns, 
and  laid  on  shelves  of  earthenware 
or  cast  iron,  which  have  been  care- 
fully rubbed  over  with  Spanish 
chalk  mixed  with  water  to  prevent 
the  glass  from  adhering  to  the  said 
shelves.  The  box  containing  the 
shelves  is  called  a  muffle,  and  is 
placed  in  the  upper  compartment 
of  a  furnace  of  coke  or  charcoal. 
The  colours  being  thus  burnt  in, 
the  glass  goes  again  to  the  easel, 
as  many  parts  require  further 
painting,  and  next  follows  a  second 
firing  process.  The  glass  is  now 
laid  in  proper  order  upon  the 
cutting-drawing,  and  the  pieces 
are  fastened  together  by  means  of 
leaden  bands,  which  are  bent  and 
soldered  together  after  the  form 
previously  indicated  in  the  drawing. 
The  glass  will  now  be  ready  to  he 
fixed  in  the  stonework  of  the 
window  with  the  help  of  saddle- 
bars.  These  saddle-bars  ought 
always  to  be  placed  in  the  inside 
of  the  church.  If  they  be  external 
to  the  window,  they  cast  a  deep 
shadow  upon  it,  and  there  is  always 
a  danger  lest  a  heavy  wind  should 
tear  away  the  pieces  of  glass  which 
adhere  to  them ;  if  the  bars  be  in 
the  interior,  it  will  merely  press 
the  glass  against  them.  Many 
people  have  objected  to  the  use  of 
both  leaden  bands  and  saddle-bars, 
but  the  windows  we  have  been 
discussing  cannot  be  constructed 
without  them.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  so  to  introduce  the  lead 
that  it  may  not  appear  too  promi- 
nent, and  may  increase  the  effect 
of  the  glass  by  forming  bold  out- 
lines. 

Having  thus  described  the  pro- 
cess of    manufacturing  a   mosaic 


window,  we  will  proceed  briefly  to 
examine  the  various  styles  of 
stained  glass  which  prevailed  in 
England  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  We  will  then 
say  a  few  words  regarding  the 
enamel  windows  which  subsequentlj 
came  into  fashion.  We  wul  next* 
touch  upon  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  method  during  the  present 
century,  concluding  with  a  few 
practical  deductions. 

Pointed  Architecture  in  England 
is  divided,  as  is  well  known,  into 
three  principal  styles — the  Ecaif 
English,  the  Decorated,  and  the 
Perperidicular ;  or,  as  they  are 
often  called.  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Pointed.  Each  of  these 
styles  has  its  counterpart  in  stained 
glass. 

The  Early  English  style  of  glass- 
painting  in  this  country  maj  be 
said  to  have  flourished  from  about 
the  time  of  King  John's  accession 
to  the  throne  down  to  the  year  1280 ; 
the  D€c<yrated  from  1280  to  1380; 
the  Perpendicular  from  1380  to 
1530 ;  the  Cinque  Cento  from  1500 
to  1550,  thus  existing  for  manj 
years  side  by  side  with  the  Perpen- 
dicular. In  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  enamel  method 
of  glass-painting  superseded  the 
mosaic,  and  flourished  until  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  mode  daring 
the  present  century.  We  will  now 
briefly  notice  a  few  characteristics 
of  the  several  styles. 

In  the  Early  English  period, 
white  pattern  windows  were  the 
ones  usually  made.  These  rarelj 
have  any  subject  introduced  unless 
it  be  a  shield  of  arms.  The  "five 
sisters  "  in  York  Minster,  and  some 
specimens  in  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
may  be  cited  as  instances. 

Other  Early  English  examples 
have  the  medallion  arrangement, 
which  consists  of  panels  containing 
coloured  pictures  embedded  in  a 
mosaic  ornamental  ground,  while 
in  some  instances  a  large  ^gon 
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under  a  canopy  occupies  the  whole 
light. 

The  drawing  during  this  period 
was  unconunonlj  bad,  arising  from 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  anatomical 
proportions  of  the  human  figure. 
The  foliage  is  never  natural,  but 
resembles  the  architectural  oma- 
menta  of  Norman  and  early  English 
stonework. 

The  oldest  known  specimen  of 
this  period  still  remaining  in  Eng- 
land is  part  of  a  Jesse  in  the 
second  window  from  the  west  on 
the  north-side  of  the  nave  clerestory 
at  Tork  Minster ;  it  was  executed 
about  the  year  1200. 

The  Decorated  windows  display  a 
far  better  knowledge  of  the  drawing 
of  the  human  figure  than  those  of 
the  preceding  period.  Natural 
forms  of  foliage  were  substituted 
for  the  conyentional  scrolls  which 
were  formerly  used.  The  yellow 
Btain^  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, was  first  used  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  Perpendicular  period  a 
retnm  is  made  to  conyentional 
foliage.  White  and  yellow  glass 
predominate  after  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  canopies 
of  this  style,  though  at  first  flat, 
like  those  of  the  two  preyious  ones, 
were  g^radually  made  to  represent 
the  hollowness  of  the  niche. 

In  Cinque  Cento,  or  sixteenth- 
century  windows,  Italian  forms 
are  often  used,  either  instead  of 
€k>thic  ones,  or  in  conjunction  with 
them. 

The  Lady  Chapel  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  contains  seven  specimens 
of  this  style,  which  were  removed 
from  Herckenrode  Abbey  in  the 
Netherlands.  But  the  most  mi^ni- 
ficent  examples  now  remainino^  in 
England  are  those  in  King's  College 
Chapel  at  Cambridge,  executed  in 
1538  and  subsequent  years.  Now 
these  windows  are  splendidly 
coloured,  while  the  anatomical 
proportions    of    the     figures     are 


highly  commendable.  But,  as  Mr. 
Warrington  observes,  "  their  fault 
as  glass  is  that  they  are  regular 
pictures,  extending  over  the  whole 
surface,  without  regard  to  the  in- 
terruptions of  the  mullions ;  the 
multiplicity  of  figures  invites  the 
eye  to  make  out  the  subject  rather 
than  to  view  the  effect  as  a  whole." 

Large  pictures  which  expand 
in  one  subject  over  the  whole 
surface  of  a  window  are  plainly 
uncongenial  to  the  architectural 
purposes  which  they  ought  to  serve. 
And  here  we  see  the  main  error 
of  the  glass-painters  in  this  style. 
They  aimed  at  producing  indepen- 
dent pictures  with  various  embel- 
lishments, utterly  regardless  of  the 
material  they  had  to  operate  upon, 
and  of  the  architectural  properties 
with  which  their  windows  ought  to 
have  harmonised.  In  a  word, 
glass-painting  ought  to  be  strictly 
subservient  to  church  architecture, 
and  be  accommodated  to  it,  while 
the  Cinque  Cento  painters  executed 
their  windows  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  the  architectural  sur- 
roundings. 

The  enamel  method  of  painting 
on  glass,  which  originated  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  rapidly  superseded  the  mosaic, 
took  its  rise  from  the  ever-growing 
ambition  of  painters  to  imitate  the 
effects  of  pictures  done  on  canvas. 
The  discovery  of  many  enamel 
colours  during  this  century  gave 
increased  facilities  to  the  artists  for 
applying  colour  to  glass  with  the 
brush. 

By  the  new  and  superficial 
method,  windows  were  painted 
with  enamels  very  much  as  canvas 
is  painted  with  oil.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Winston,  the  glass-painters 
strove  *'  to  produce  in  a  transparent 
material  the  atmospheric  and 
picturesque  effects  so  successfully 
exhibited  by  the  reflective  turfaces 
of  oil  and  fresco  paintings.** 

Now,  although  these  enamelled 
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or  ooated  windows  may  have 
greater  yariety  of  tints  and  less 
hardness  of  outline  than  those  of 
the  older  styles,  yet  they  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  whien  defect 
is  plainly  inevitable  since  the 
colours  are  not  ingrained,  but  lie 
only  on  the  surface.  </ 

Enamelled  windows  acquire  in 
the  course  of  years  a  very  dingy 
appearance.  As  a  striking  instance 
of  this,  we  may  refer  our  readers 
to  the  west  window  of  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  which  was  executed 
by  Jervis  from  Sir  Joshua  Eey- 
nolds's  cartoons  in  the  year  1777 ; 
the  figures  have  justly  merited 
their  title  of  "  Sir  Joshua's  waahy 
virtuea,^^  The  manifest  decadence 
of  the  art  during  the  eighteenth 
century  may  be  clearly  perceived  in 
New  College  Chapel  by  contrasting 
the  windows  on  the  north  side, 
done  by  Peckett  of  York  in  1765 
and  subsequent  years,  with  those 
on  the  south  side  (the  figures  of 
which  are  mostly  of  Flemish 
manufacture),  which  were  adapted 
to  the  lights  by  W.  Price  the 
younger  in  1740. 

There  are  comparatively  few 
seventeenth-century  windows  now 
remaining  in  England.  The  best 
of  them  were  painted  by  Bernard 
Yan  Linge  and  other  foreign 
artists;  we  have  not  space  to 
discuss  them  here. 

Francis  Eginton,  of  Birmingham, 
may  claim  the  credit  of  having 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  revive 
the  decaying  art.  He  commenced 
his  work  in  1784,  and  died  in 
1805.  All  the  windows  in  the 
ante-chapel  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  those  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
with  numerous  minor  works,  were 
executed  by  him.  His  works  have 
a  peculiar  appearance.  They  dis« 
plav  a  white  base,  painted  over 
with  brown  shade  and  yellow 
stain,  while  the    designs    stretch 


over  the  whole  of  each  light  with- 
out borderings.  They  are  all 
enamels,  and  brown  is  a  colour 
which  is  made  unpleasantly  pro- 
minent. 

This  defect  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  east  window  of  St  Panl'i, 
Birmingham,  which  was  painted 
in  his  studio :  it  is  thought 
that,  were  all  the  other  windows 
of  the  same  pattern,  the  congrega- 
tion woidd  have  to  grope  their 
way  to  the  pews  in  broad  daylight 
Still,  he  deserves  credit  for  hamg 
produced  many  great  and  imposing 
works  under  formidat>le  dmcal- 
ties,  although  he  did  them  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  canons  of 
ancient  art  and  of  genuine  glass- 
painting.  We  will  now  relate  the 
circumstances  which  proved  the 
primary  cause  of  the  revival  of  the 
mosaic  method  of  glass-painting 
during  the  present  century. 

A  quantity  of  ancient  continen- 
tal glass  was  bought  up  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  a  bookseller  of  Nor- 
widi,  in  conjunctiou  with  Mr. 
Hamp,  a  German  merchant,  and 
was  long  exhibited  in  Pall  MalL 
The  windows  were  easily  releaded, 
but  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
restore  the  numerous  missing 
pieces  of  glass  in  vitrified  colours, 
so  they  were  renewed  with 
ground  glass,  and  then  a  heraldic 
painter  was  engaged  to  paint  them 
m  oil  colours.  The  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  was  one  of  the  chief  pur- 
chasers ;  he  bought  enough  of  the 
Cinque  Cento  glass  to  fiU  all  the 
windows  of  his  private  chapel  at 
Ashridge.  He  engaged  Mr.  Joseph 
Hale  Miller,  who  was  then  an 
engraver  by  trade,  to  attempt  a 
proper  restoration  of  those  parts 
which  had  been  repaired  in  oil 
colours.  Mr.  Miller  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  windows  in  question, 
and  hence  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  revival 
He  continued  to  practise  glass- 
painting  till  his  death  in  1842.  His 
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chief  original  work  was  the  east 
window  for  the  old  church  of  St. 
George  at  Doncaster.  From  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  this  im- 
portant design,  the  ancient  mode 
of  colouring  and  treatment  was  at 
once  in  a  great  measure  perceived. 
Unluckilj  he  cherished  the  fatal 
error  which  had  prevailed  through- 
out the  enamel  period,  that  ancient 
models  could  be  improved  by  pic- 
torial treatment.  While  Miller  was 
still  practising,  Charles  Muss,  china 
painter  and  enameller,  took  to 
glass-painting.  He  totally  despised 
meditBval  works,  his  ainf  being  to 
produce  high  pictorial  art  upon 
glass.  Tet  he  was  obliged  to  adopt 
the  ancient  method  of  connecting 
the  pieces  together  by  leading.  His 
chief  work  was  "  The  Battle  of 
Neville's  Cross,"  executed  for 
Brancepeth  Castle.  He  died  in 
1824,  and  King  George  lY.  is  said 
to  have  bought  his  whole  collection 
of  coloured  glass  from  his  widow. 
Other  artists  were  practising  at 
the  same  time,  but  they  were  all 
content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  two  glass  painters  to  whom  we 
last  referred. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century  the  art  was  much  impeded 
by  the  heavy  duty  upon  glass,  and 
by  the  comparatively  small  demand 
for  it  in  churches.  Many  artists 
were  content  merely  to  produce 
border*,  groups  of  flowers,  Ac, 
since  most  of  their  orders  were 
for  taverns  and  conservatories. 
However,  the  increased  amount  of 
patronage  given  by  the  clergy, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  gave 
fresh  impetus  to  the  art  of  glass- 
painting. 

In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Pugin,  who  had  for  some 
time  past  been  in  the  habit 
of  designing  windows  for  Mr. 
Wailes  and  other  glass  painters, 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  John 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  (then 
a  worker  in  metals),  whom  he  in- 


duced to  add  glass  painting  to 
the  other  branches  of  art  which 
he  was  practising.  Mr.  Pagin  was 
thus  enabled  to  have  his  valuable 
designs  executed  under  his  imme- 
diate supervision,  while  he  himself 
for  many  years  furnished  the  car- 
toons and  working  drawings  with- 
out any  assistance.  By  his  well- 
known  thoroughness  and  artistic 
ability,  he  largely  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  glass- painting,  as 
well  as  church-architecture. 

The  profession  is  largely  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Charles  Winston,  a 
barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who  published  in  1847  his  "  Hints 
on  Glass  Painting."  He  rendered 
still  more  valuable  assistance  to 
real  artists  by  buying  a  quantity 
of  English  thirteenth  -  century 
glass,  and  having  it  thoroughly 
analysed.  Guided  by  this  analysis, 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes  exe- 
cuted the  admirable  windows 
which  adorn  the  Temple  Church, 
the  glass  being  manufactured  for 
them  by  Powell  and  Co.,  of  White- 
friars. 

We  have  not  space  to  criticise 
the  Munich  school  of  glass  painting, 
nor  to  examine  the  principal  win- 
dows which  have  been  executed  in 
England  of  late  years.  We  will 
conclude  this  article  with  a  few 
practical  hints,  which  we  will 
endeavour  to  make  as  clear  and 
concise  as  possible. 

In  ordering  a  window,  the  posi- 
tion it  is  to  occupy  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  More  light  re- 
quires to  be  transmitted  from  win- 
dows on  the  west  and  south  sidea 
of  a  church  than  from  Ihose  on 
the  east  and  north.  Clerestory 
windows  ought  usually  to  be  left 
plain,  or  be  merely  filled  with  light- 
coloured  patterns.  Several  of  those 
in  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
have  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
but  they  had  the  effect  of  darkening 
the  building  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  process   had  to  be    stopped. 
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However  good  a  window  may  be 
in  itself,  it  must  result  in  a  com- 
parative failure,  unless  it  har-. 
monizes  with  the  windows  around 
it,  and  also  with  the  architectural 
properties  of  the  building.  It  is 
a  total  disregard  of  this  principle 
which  has  caused  so  many  of  our 
cathedrals  and  churches  to  be 
spoilt  bj  their  ornamental  windows. 
The  cathedrals  of  Chester,  Chi- 
chester, and  Ely,  with  St.  George's 
Church,  Doucaster,  may  be  cited  as 
instances.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  some  architect  of  note  should 
be  consulted  as  to  the  design  for 
any  windx>w.  Individuals  and  com- 
mittees are  commonly  unable  to 
judge  of  a  design  from  its  appear- 
ance on  paper,  and  are  specially 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  highly 
coloured  drawings.  Then  the  glass 
painter  has  probably  never  seen  the 
place  where  his  window  is  to  stand, 
and  is  apt,  if  uncontrolled,  to 
execute  the  window  without  taking 
any  heed  to  its  surroundings. 

It  is  usually  best  to  employ  one 
firm  for  all  the  windows  which  re- 
quire to  be  filled  with  stained 
glass ;  or,  if  more  firms  than  one 
be  called  in,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  their  designs  and  modes 
of  execution  do  not  dilEer  widely 


from  each  other.  We  would  wish ' 
to  call  special  attention  to  the 
choir  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, all  the  windows  of  which 
have  been  entrusted  tcf  a  single 
firm,  an  uniform  scheme  represent- 
ing various  parables  of  our  Lord 
and  events  of  His  life  systemati- 
cally csurried  out,  and  the  whole 
executed  under  architectural  super- 
vision. The  series  is  nearly  com- 
plete, and  the  effect  is  highly  satis- 
factory. If  churches  are  treated 
not  as  "museums  for  the  worb 
of  the  best  modem  glass  pain- 
ters," and  very  often  of  indif- 
ferent ones  besides,  but  as  de- 
positories for  windows  which  har- 
monise both  with  each  other  and 
with  their  surroundings,  being 
carefully  superintended  by  one 
master  mind,  the  most  gratifying 
results  may  be  anticipated,  since 
really  good  glass  may  now  be  ob- 
tained, and  costs  no  more  than 
the  bad.  Of  all  the  arts  sab- 
sidiary  to  church  architecture, 
glass  painting  presents  the  moat 
hopeful  aspect,  and  the  more  the 
principles  which  ought  to  goveni 
it  be  recognised  and  acted  upon, 
the  greater  will  be  the  gain  both 
to  the  church  and  to  CTery  lo?er 
of  high  art. 

N.  D.  Lkvett. 
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THE    SOLVITUR    AMBULANDO    SYSTEM    OF    MORALS. 


Ths  present  writer  has  not  been 
moved  to  discourse  on  Moral  Philo- 
sophj  since  he  was  a  candidate, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  for  a  fel- 
lowship at  Oxford.  The  subject 
then  set  for  the  English  essaj  was 
this: 

In  matters  of  Morality  first 
thoughts  are  best,  in  matters  of  Pru- 
dence second  ihouglds  are  best ;  and 
he  well  remembers  with  what 
laborious  dull  fidelity  he  proved 
and  illustrated  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  his  text,  and  with  what 
mingled  mortification  and  convic- 
tion he  heard  afterwards  of  its 
successful  treatment  by  a  younger 
rival. 

"  This  is  one  of  those  specious 
aphorisms  which  readily  pass  into 
circulation  owing  to  their  con- 
venient form,  and  contain  enough 
good  metal  to  escape  recall  and 
suppression,  but  whose  intrinsic 
value  is  small  indeed.  Such  coin 
is  a  poor  viaticum  for  the  longer 
and  more  perilous  journeys  of  life ; 
it  is  as  untit  to  encounter  the  cru- 
cible of  logic  as  the  furnace  of 
temptation." 

Here  at  the  very  latest  my 
rival  must  have  dropped  the 
simile;  nor  is  it  that  which  we 
need  suppose  the  examiners  to 
have  admired.  But  undoubtedly 
he  was  right  to  scrutinise,  weigh, 
and  depreciate  the  glittering  thing 
that  was  tendered  for  his  accep- 
tance. 

Now  there  is  no  very  dose 
parallel  between  the  rule  of  con- 
duct propounded  to  us  young 
essayists,   and   the  central    prin- 


ciples of  right  and  wrong  warred 
over  by  Mr.  Mallock  and  Miss 
Bevington  in  recent  numbers  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  Yet  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  test  their  vaunted 
dogmas  in  the  same  practical,  and 
perhaps  playful,  spirit.  "  In 
matters  of  morality,"  sometimes 
first  thoughts  are  best,  sometimes 
second  thoughts;  or  a  case  may 
arise  when  first  thoughts  and 
second  thoughts,  perhaps  even 
our  impulses  and  our  thoughts, 
first  or  second,  cannot  be  truly 
distinguished  from  one  another. 
So,  on  the  whole,  we  had  better 
ignore  that  rule  of  conduct  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Mallock  predicts  "  a  catas- 
trophe that  might  not  be  unfitly 
spoken  of  as  the  second  fall  of 
man,"  if  we  cease  to  believe  what 
he  believes.  The  Evolutionist  has 
an  equal  dread  of  the  infidels — 
again,  we  fear,  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind — who  say  in  their 
hearts,  "Why  should  I  do  any- 
thing for  posterity  ?  What  has  pos- 
terity done  for  me?"  The  Sol- 
vitur  Ambulando  system  of  morals 
would  belie  its  very  name  and 
nature  if  it  attached  such  ana- 
themas to  its  creed.  In  fact,  it 
denies  the  existence  of  infidels. 
As  the  most  truculent  Positivist 
in  England  is  the  "dear  parish- 
ioner" of  some  Church  of  Eng- 
land clergyman,  so  every  human 
being  who  thinks  about  right  and 
wrong  is  "  helplessly  "  a  disciple 
of  the  one  catholic  moral  philo- 
sophy. 

Miss  Bevington's  readers  will  at 
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once  fasten  upon  tbis  adoption  by 
an  Ambulationist  of  ber  evolu- 
tionaij  catcbword — "  man  is  help- 
lessly social  '* — and  incline  to  con- 
sider tbe  Solvitur  Ambulando 
system  of  morals  a  mere  syno- 
njme  for  Positiyism.  And  if  tbe 
lessons  of  prudence  distilled  from 
Episcopalian  pulpits  in  tbe  eigb- 
teentb  century  can  properly  bear 
tbe  same  title  as  tbe  dogmatic 
denunciations  tbat  are  foaming 
and  roaring  about  us  to-day;  S 
Blair,  no  less  tban  Stanton  and 
Spurgeon,  was  a  preacber  of  Cbris- 
tianity,  the  point  may  be  yielded. 
We  are  perbaps  tbe  latitudinarian 
party  in  tbe  Positive  denomination, 
carrying  our  credulity  so  far  as 
to  be  cbargeable  witb  at  least  tbe 
Epicurean  mode  of  tbeism,  decs 
aid  non  esse  ant  res  humanas  non 
curare. 

But,  on  tbe  "wbole,  we  object  to 
be  named,  defined,  and  classified 
by  rival  pbilosopbers.  Tbe  task 
may  appear  to  require  notbing 
more  than  tbe  honest  application 
of  very  simple  logical  rules.  But 
we  must  be  cautious  when  we  see  it 
so  very  ill-performed  by  two  such 
able  men — will  tbe  former  pardon 
tbe  conjunction  ? — ^as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes. 

As  to  Mr.  Spencer,  see  Contem^ 
porary  Review  for  January,  p.  78, 
where  Mr.  Matthew  Browne  has 
these  just  observations :  "  Tbe 
further  Mr.  Spencer  advances  in 
tbe  criticism  of  rival  theories,  tbe 
weaker  bis  own  position  appears. 
His  classification  of  these  theories 
in  itself  betrays  want  of  search- 
ing analysis,  and  consequent  defi- 
ciency in  critical  treatment.  He 
says,  *  Ethical  systems  are  roughly 
distinp^uisbable  according  as  they 
take  for  their  cardinal  ideas:  (1) 
tbe  character  of  tbe  agents;  (2) 
tbe  nature  of  bis  motive ;  (8)  the 
quality  of  bis  deeds;  (4)  tbe 
results.'  This  is  a  classification  of 
ethical  theories  completely  unten- 


able. It  is  quite  impossible  to 
vindicate  it  by  any  enumeration  of 
moral  philosophers  or  of  ethical 
schemes." 

Certainly  Mr.  Spencer's  escri- 
toire has  no  pigeon  bole  for  cor 
system,  since  its  cardinal  idea  it 
to  dispense  witb  a  cardinal  idea. 
Tbat  it  remains  a  system  when 
thus  deprived  of  a  backbone  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  This  same  logical 
Fallacy  of  Division  is  repeated  bj 
Mr.  Forbes  in  bis  recent  essaj 
{Nineteenth  Century  for  Januaiy) 
on  War  Correspondents  and  the 
Authorities.  He  -also  volunteers 
to  catalogue  tbe  arguments  of  the 
other  side,  and  demolishes  one  bj 
one  those  tbat  appear  on  his  list; 
failing  only  in  this,  that  the  objec- 
tion which  occurs  first  to  hk 
opponents  did  not  occur  to  him  at 
all. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  conoei?e  that 
war  correspondents  can  do  anj 
barm,  except:  (1)  At  home  I7 
unpleasant  and  inopportune  tnith- 
telling  or  wanton  lying ;  (2)  is  the 
army  by  hostile  criticisms  on  it& 
leader;  (8)  by  giving  informatioa 
to  tbe  enemy." 

What  delightful  unconscious- 
ness is  here  of  human  fallibilitr ! 
The  war  correspondent  K««,  bat 
never  blunders. 

If,  then,  we  may  state  our  own 
case  in  our  own  way,  we  will,  bke 
our  betters,  pull  down  tbe  nearest 
rival  edifices  at  tbe  same  time  as 
we  begin  to  build  up  our  own. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  in- 
completeness in  our  first  founda- 
tions ;  and  tbe  inspection  of  these 
had  better  be  performed  in  the 
midst  of  a  good  deal  of  noise  and 
dust. 

Tbe  two  moral  systems  that  most 
nearly  approach  our  own  are  the 
theistic  assailed  by  Miss  Be^gton, 
and  tbe  evolutionary  assailed  bj 
Mr.  Mallock;  and  in  both  cases 
tbe  attack  so  far  excels  the  defence 
that  the  work  of  demolition  needs 
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no  other  helping  haoid.  To  read 
what  is  written  against  each 
sjstem  in  turn  is  to  listen,  as  it 
were,  to  the  crash  of  their  common 
fall  The  Positiyistproves  that  faith 
in  virtue  is  quite  independent  of 
faith  in  a  Personal  Beitj,  or  a  life 
bejond  the  grave  ;  since  there  is  so 
much  truth  in  the  affirmation  that 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  create  our 
Qtod  in  our  own  image,  and  furnish 
heaven  with  our  own  delights; 
and  since  the  belief  in  immortieJitj 
has  no  joj  unless  accompanied  bj 
the  thoroughly  unreasonable  as- 
sumption that  not  only  we,  but  all 
whom  we  love,  virt/wms  or  not^  shall 
enter  into  that  joy. 

Mr.  MaUock,  not  as  a  Theist, 
however,  but  as  a  sound  critic, 
makes  fatal  fun  of  the  religion  of 
humanity,  and 

Tbat  sweet  thnndering  of  the  huge  Kot- 
SeU. 

Tet  when  he  sees  "  in  the  emotion 
of  humanitarians  a  survival  of  the 
religion  they  deny,  not  the  first 
fruits  of  the  irreligion  they  pro- 
fess," he  may  pause  to  reflect  how 
he  will  answer  the  question,  Do 
you  who  brand  the  future  we  are 
working  for  as  the  Second  YaAl  of 
Man  believe  in  the  First  Fall  of 
Man?  Does  not  your  creed  owe 
its  present  shape  not  to  the  autho- 
rity that  you  reverence,  but  to  the 
scepticism  which  you  revile  ? 

But  with  these  high  matters  the 
Ambulationist,  as  such,  does  not 
intermeddle.  His  sole  contention 
is  that,  as  said  Confucius,  man  is 
naturally  good ;  enjoying  goodness 
by  the  very  constitution  of  his 
being  as  he  enjoys  sweet  sights  and 
sounds ;  and  compelled  to  be  good 
by  the  drcnmstances  of  human 
life,  which  drive  him  to  invent  and 
bow  down  to  morality  as  they 
drive  him  to  invent  and  bow 
down  to  medicine.  We  do  not 
deny  that  he  is  under  an  equal 
necessity    of    perpetually  investi- 


gating the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  or 
that  the  most  rational  view  is  that 
there  does  exist  a  Person  with  an 
intelligence,  as  Professor  Tyndall 
said,  superior  to  that  of  any  man 
of  science,  and  a  character  superior 
to  that  of  any  man  of  virtue :  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe:  the 
silent  lover  of  all  that  it  contains 
of  good. 

When,  however,  we  are  asked  on 
what  we  rely  for  the  permanence  of 
morality  in  an  atmosphere  very 
highly  charged  with  Atheism  or 
Epicureanism,  we  first  deprecate 
any  accusation  of  flippancy  or 
frivolity,  and  then  remind  our  in- 
terrogators that  the  mere  conve- 
nience of  parents  and  teachers  is 
sufficient  guarantee  for  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  youthful  mind  of 
very  important  principles,  and  of 
their  tmquestioTiahle  obligation.  The 
compulsion  of  authority  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  pressure  of  society. 
The  requirements  of  health,  the 
dictates  of  reason,  do  their  share  in 
the  work.  The  inward  satisfaction 
of  making  efforts,  however  painful, 
for  the  benefit  of  other  men  is  (ask 
not  how  or  why)  greater  than  any 
other  pleasure  that  life  affords. 
This  discovery,  made  independently 
by  many  ancient  sages,  will  never 
be  lost  to  mankind ;  or,  if  it  should 
be  lost,  genius  or  accident  will  dis- 
cover it  over  again — though  the 
book  in  which  it  will  be  published 
will  not  greatly  resemble  our  Bible. 
Sym^paihy  wiU  out.  And  we  know 
well  enough  what  does  benefit 
men ;  what  kind  of  life  gives 
the  most  pleasant  and  healthy 
exercise  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  our  bodily  and  mental 
faculties,  in  due  subordination. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  more  fear  that 
the  best  form  of  virtue  hitherto 
discovered  will  go  out  of  fashion 
than  that  men  will  cease  to 
admire  and  perform  Beethoven's 
music,     or    give     up    living    in 
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houses  and  wearing  clothes.  To 
return  to  parents.  They  will  al« 
ways,  as  a  rule,  love  their  children, 
and  train  them  to  seek  happiness 
by  what  theylmow  to  be  the  best 
means.  Virtue — ^just  as  they  will 
train  them,  however  imprudent 
they  may  be  themselves,  in  the 
habits  and  on  the  diet  they  think 
most  conducive  to  health. 

Wild  and  wicked  experiments  in 
conduct  and  customs  may  be  tried, 
especially  in  the  reaction  from  a 
training  which  has  pampered  Be- 
pentance  and  starved  Eesolution, 
and  from  a  system  of  morals  which 
has  forced  the  conscience  to 
shudder  equally  (no  less  and  no 
more)  at  the  idea  of  doubting  the 
figures  in  Genesis,  and  the  idea  of 
falsifying  the  figures  in  a  balance- 
sheet.  But  these  experiments  will 
speedily  and  signally  fail.  And 
we  cannot  possibly  over-estimate 
the  good  effects  of  abolishing  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  Forgiveness 
of  Sins.  There  will  be  no  more 
relying  for  the  success  of  life's 
drama  on  the  transformation  scene 
at  the  end.  Men  will  exert  them- 
selves as  they  always  do  when  they 
understand  that  thev  will  reap,  if 
they  live  to  reap  it,  what  they 
sow.  They  die  in  any  good  cause 
just  as  readily  whether  they  believe 
or  disbelieve  in  a  future  existence ; 
and  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  will 
at  least  outlast  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution. 

Sensuality  is  manifest  folly :  self- 
indulgence,  however  ingenious  and 
refined,  is  haunted  by  ennui,    • 

Our  strongest  appetite  is  for 
self  approval  and  legitimate  praise, 
our  most  dreaded  punishments 
remorse  and  contempt,  which  re- 
wards and  penalties,  in  their 
highest  degree,  are  now  irrevocably 
attached  to  the  doing  or  leaving 
undone  of  our  duty  towards  our 
neighbour. 

Solvitur  ambulando  is  the  right 
motto.      It  was    strange   enough 


that  a  student  should  have  argued 
himself'  literally  to  a  standalill, 
and  conjured  up,  by  dint  of  ab- 
stract reasoning,  such  a  disbelief  in 
what  we  call  freedom  of  the  irill, 
that  he  had  to  settle  the  qnestioa 
whether  he  could  initiate  his  own 
movements  by  getting  up  and 
walking  across  the  room.  But  it 
is  no  less  strange  when  we  think 
and  write  about  moral  criteria  and 
moral  sanctions  till  we  forget  that 
we  go  through  life  a  step  at  a  time. 

Moreover,  any  ordinary  penon 
who  has  checked  himself  to  con- 
sider what  his  next  step  shall  be, 
knows  better,  as  a  reasoning  (ra- 
ture,  than  to  try  and  leason  oat 
the  matter  :^m  vast  and  remote 
first  principles,  such  as  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
or  the  will  of  a  Holy  God.  He 
perfectly  understands  that  his  con- 
dUct  must  be  guided  by  certain 
familiar  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged rules  (deducible  ultimately, 
he  rightly  suspects,  from  either 
first  principle)  to  which  rules  be 
must  not  invent  exceptions  for  his 
own  private  pleasure  or  advantage. 
And  the  rules  that  apply  to  the 
present  case  are  seldom  far  to  seek 
and  never  quite  out  of  reach. 

The  Ambulationist  is  no  oppo- 
nent of  theological  dc^mas  or 
scientific  hypotheses.  He  is,  or 
may  be,  eager  to  discuss  them, 
ready  to  accept  them.  He  merely 
asserts  that  morality  is  safe,  be- 
cause man  is  constrained  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  devise  and 
maintain  right  rules  of  conduct, 
and  individual  men  cannot  help 
feeling  bound  to  obey  those  rules. 

Tour  path  has  brought  you  to 
the  river  side,  and  you  must  cross 
the  stream.  The  theologian  and 
the  philosopher  stretch  hands  of 
warning,  and  each  insists  upon 
your  choosing  himself  as  your 
guide.  The  one  will  teach  you  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  magic 
Shibboleth,    and    lo!    the   waters 
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shall  stand  up  as  a  wall  upon  your 
right  hand  and  upon  your  left. 
The  other  has  tabulated  for  you  the 
▼oluine  and  velocity  of  every  river 
in  the  world,  and  can  instruct  you 
to  make  all  requisite  hypothetical 
calculations  to  an  inch.  Mean- 
while you  are  quietly  girding  up 
your  loins.   One  good  look  on  your 


own  account  has  discovered  beneath 
the  surface  a  stepping-stone  within 
reach  of  the  bank.  It  is  the  first 
of  a  line.  Blessing,  or  forgetting 
to  bless,  your  piorfeer,  you  make 
an  effort.  You  have  gained  it,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next. 

Ambulando  Solvittjb. 
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AN     OLD     SCHOOL-BOOK. 

This  tattered  Virgil's  one  among  the  few 
Last  relics  left  me  of  my  school-boy  time  ; 

The  date  beneath  the  name — Jan.,  42 
Proves  me,  I  doubt,  a  little  past  my  prime ; 

The  old  book  wakes  to  sudden  life  again 

Long  dormant  memories  in  my  dreaming  brain. 

A  shady  room,  thin  slips  of  simlight  stealing 
Li  from  the  fields,  through  latticed  windows  fall 

On  oaken  wainscot,  dusky  boarded  ceiling, 

Dark  rows  of  benches^  map-hung  ink-stained  wall : 

Summer  the  time — ^a  still  wann  afternoon — 

A  murmuring  voice  in  drowsy  monotone. 

Old  Petrie  primus  construes,  threading  slowly 
A  dim  and  darkling  way  with  happy  scorn 

Of  concord,  case,  and  mood,  till,  bi^ed  wholly. 
He  pauses  dead — ^his  stock  of  words  outworn — 

The  master  sighs  relief,  takes  up  the  text, 

Prompts  Petrie  through,  and  Warner  construes  next. 

Where  are  the  scholars,  and  the  master,  where  P 
Who  strove  with  patience  tried  so  oft  and  sore 

Li  soil  so  tardy  te  repay  his  care. 

To  plant  a  scanty  growth  of  classic  lore ; 

While  we  with  some  small  zest  through  Homer  plodded, 
And  on  warm  afternoons  o'er  Livy  nodded. 

Of  more  than  half,  the  reckoning  I've  lost — 
Scattered  by  land  and  sea  from  pole  to  pole— 

Those  two  old  chums  I  loved  and  cherished  most. 
Between  us  weary  wastes  of  ocean  roll : 

Li  a  far  land  soft  Southern  breezes  wave 
The  grass  that  decks  the  master's  quiet  grave. 

BOBBBT  BlCHAJlDBOK,  B A. 

Edinburgh* 
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SPIEIT    OP    THE    UNIVBESITIES. 

EXBTBB  COLLBOB,  OxFOBD, 

Feb.  23, 1880. 

The  University  Calendar^  which  appeared  about  a  fortnight  since,  bears 
witness  to  the  steady  progress  of  the  Uniyersitj.  Six  years  ago  Oxford 
niimbered  but  2100  undergraduates,  she  can  now  boast  of  no  less  than 
2814,  while  the  number  of  members  on  the  books  amounts  to  very 
nearW  10,000.  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall,  in  a  short  time,  rival 
the  Oxford  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  we  are  told  by  Anthony 
i.Wood  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  students  resident  at 
one  time.  Turning  to  the  different  colleges,  we  find  that  Christ  Church 
still  keeps  its  proud  position,  and  heads  the  list  with  217  undergraduates, 
but  BalHol  presses  her  very  close,  and  is  only  three  behind.  Then  come 
Exeter  and  New  College  with  171  and  168  respectively.  Keble  ranks 
fifth  with  162  undergraduates,  and  Hertford,  which  only  obtained 
recognition  as  a  college  some  five  years  ago,  can  show  91  students. 
Brasenose  has  declined  very  much  of  mte  years,  and  has  only  120  men  at 
present ;  nor  can  Lincoln  and  Wadham  be  considered  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition  with  their  58  and  55  imdergraduates.  Surely  they  can 
scarcely  object  if  they  are  selected  as  the  corpora  vUia  on  which  the 
commissioners  will  be  allowed  to  tiy  experiments. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  which  the  new  calendar  indicates  is 
that  the  unattached  students  are  numerically  stronger  than  any  college, 
and  can  muster  no  less  than  302  undergraduates.  The  question  one 
hears  frequently  asked  is,  where  are  they  ?  One  scarcely  ever  comes 
across  one,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  they  have  a  boat  on  the  river,  their 
existence  would  be  regarded  as  a  myth.  However,  there  they  are  in 
black  and  white,  and  the  University  has  to  recognise  this  important  fact. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original  intention  of  the  founders  of  this 
scheme  has  been  greatly  departed  from,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  enter  as  unattached  students  who  have  no  raison  cT^e  whatever 
in  Oxford.  They  are  mostly  passmen,  and  must  in  very  many  cases 
leave  Oxford  without  having  got  any  of  the  real  benefits  of  a  University 
education. 

This  being  the  case,  it  certainly  does  seem  a  great  mistake  to  still 
further  develope  this  system  by  affiliating  local  colleges  to  Oxford,  and 
ciirtailing  the  period  of  residence  by  one  year.  This  means  practically 
that  a  man  may  take  an  Oxford  degree  without  having  resided  more 
than  six  terms  of  six  weeks  each,  or  a  total  of  thirty-six  weeks.  The 
statute  establishing  this  has  passed  Congregation  by  narrow  majorities, 
but  it  has  to  pass  through  ^e  ordeal  of  Convocation  before  becoming 
law.  It  will  come  before  Convocation  on  Tuesday,  March  2,  at  two 
o'clock,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  non-resident  Masters  of 
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Arts  will  come  ap  to  record  their  votes.  A  question  of  this  kind^  inTolTing 
as  it  does  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  XJniyersitj,  is  of  such 
importance,  it  is  pretty  generallj  felt  that  it  would  be  most  unadvisable 
that  it  should  become  law  solely  on  the  authority  of  Congregation. 

Various  other  proposals  have  been  discussed  this  term ;  indeed,  we  aie 
in  a  fever  of  legislation.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  restlessness  which 
even  the  moist  unpleasant  weather  we  are  endtiring  &dls  to  aJlaj.  A 
proposition  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Proctors'  servants  (vul^  **  Boll- 
dogs  ")  and  the  pay  of  the  Pro-proctors  was  defeated  by  a  large  majontr. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Proctors  bad  less 
to  do,  or  when  the  discipline  of  the  University  was  in  a  better  state  than 
at  present.  It  is  true  the  City  has  increased  amazingly  of  late  years, 
and  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  men  not  immediately  undo: 
College  supervision,  but  rows  are  &r  less  frequent  and  offences  fax  less 
flagrant  than  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Another  proposition  which  came  before  Congregation  this  Term,  was 
that  the  University  should  establish  Lectures  and  Examinations  in  the 
Theory  of  Education,  and  grant  certificates  to  those  who  satisfied  the 
Exammers  that  they  were  competent  to  undertake  the  instruction  of 
youth.  The  idea  emanated  from  the  Head  Masters'  Conference,  and  do 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  and  a  large  amount  of  energy  mis- 
applied at  present  in  most  of  our  Public  Schools  by  the  want  of  skilled 
teachers.  But  is  it  the  business  of  the  University  to  supply  this  want? 
Has  she  not  got  sufficient  work  to  do  in  Oxford,  without  undertaking  the 
primary  and  secondary  education  of  the  country  ?  Opinions  were  prettj 
evenly  divided  on  the  question,  for  the  schoolmaster  element  is  very 
strong  in  Oxford,  and  very  energetic,  but  eventually  the  motion  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  University  did  a  graceful  act  in  restoring  to  Westminster  Abbej 
two  marble  pijiars,  which  originally  formed  part  of  Edward  VI.'s 
tomb  in  Henry  Vii.'s  Chapel.  At  the  time  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Puritans,  this  tomb  was  destroyed,  the  iconoclasts  being  probablj 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  were  destroying  the  monument  of  tfa^ 
only  Puritan  sovereign  England  ever  had,  and  its  disjecta  membra  scattered 
over  the  country.  These  pillars  found  their  way  into  the  Ashmolean  collec- 
tion, where  Dean  Stanley  recently  spied  them  out  and  requested  them 
back.  This  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  but  the  principle  of  restitution 
must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  or  Oxford  will  lose  its  chief  treasniefl. 
The  Queen  might  lay  daim  to  King  Alfred's  Jewel,  and  the  Swoid 
which  the  Pope  sent  to  Henry  VUl.,  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  while  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Fawkes  mi^ht  demand  the 
famous  lantern  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  interestmg  features  in 
the  Bodleian  collection. 


TBimTY  COLLKOB,  DlTBLIK. 

Fdf.  19, 1880. 

An  uneventful  term.  Is  it  equally  true  of  Universities  as  of  nations, 
that  blessed  are  they  who  have  no  histories  P  For  my  own  part,  1 
doubt  the  beatitude,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  question  the 
proverb,  that  no  news  is  good  news.  Mill  tells  us  that  the  two  things 
tieeded  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  are  tranquillity  and  excitement,  whidoi 
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like  most  contraries,  when  judiciouBlj  made  to  temper  each  other,  form 
a  highly  palatable  combination.  At  present  the  XJmyersitj  is  in  a  state 
of  enviable  tranquillity.  Shall  I  say  that  the  only  event  is  KoUabos  ? 
It  is  hardly  an  event ;  and,  somehow,  such  is  the  even  tenour  of  the 
time,  that  it  seemed  actually  less  of  an  event  now  than  heretofore. 
Tet  it  is  in  one  way  an  exceptionally  good  number.  The  Latin  and 
Oieek  pieces  constitute  an  unusually  large  portion  of  the  text — and  this 
is  a  point  which  I,  for  one,  have  long  been  urging  upon  the  editor. 
Mr.  Crossley's  Ovidian  epistle  (Antigone  Haemoni)  is  a  first-rate  piece  of 
imitation,  and  the  translations  are  all  excellent  of  their  kind.  The 
number  winds  up  with  an  anonymous  poem  in  hendecasyllabics  after 
Martial,  suggested  by  the  paatomime  topical  song,  I  shaU  never  he  happy 
again.     I  give  you  some  of  the  verses : 

yiyam  non  itemm  dies  beatos 

Greta  non  mihi  lax  notanda  surget 

•  •  •  •  • 

Saturnalia  gymniooBqne  IndOB 
QaintUis  nisi  yiderit  renatos 
Ni  remis  Tamesis  tropfloa  f anstU 
Albas  rettolerit  nigerqae  pannaa 
Cesaarint  nisi  yooe  et  igne  pabea 

Intemunpere  Congregationes 

•  •  •  •  • 

Masarom  msi  onltor  his  treoentis 

Annis  in  Socios  erit  relatas 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ni,  qaeis  ooia  data  est,  Notsb  oreazint 

Mvngaton  Praepositam  Uniyenitatis 

•  •  •  •  • 

Qaas  si  videro  oanota,  tarn  beatos 
Yivam  deniqae  candidosqne  soles  ! 

The  satirist,  you  see,  aspires  after  the  restoration  of  the  OoUege 
Races  ;  he  wants  our  Boat  Club  (black  and  white)  to  win  at  Henley ;  he 
desires  order  among  the  Jibs  at  Commencements;  he  hopes  for  a 
Classical  Fellow  some  time  or  other ;  and,  finally,  he  would  fain  see  our 
respected  and  popular  Head  Steward,  Mr.  Hingston,  in  high  office  under 
the  "  Cairns'  University  Bill." 

The  mention  of  the  Cairns'  XJniversity  somehow  suggests  the  Interme- 
diate Board.  There  is  clearly  some  fatality  about  these  Assistant 
Commissionerships.  No  sooner  was  Mr.  Curtis  definitely  appointed  than 
we  were  startled  by  the  sudden  death  of  Major  O'Eeilly.  The 
Conservative  Government  is  certainly  lucky  in  getting  windfalls  of 
patronage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  same  game  may  not  be  played  in  the 
matter  of  the  O'Eeilly  vacancy  as  in  the  case  of  that  to  which  Mr. 
Curtis  succeeded.  Mr.  Curtis,  you  must  know,  was  the  Queen's  College 
Professor  to  whom  I  have  so  often  referred  in  former  letters.  When  my 
last  reached  you,  the  Assistant  Commissionership  was  still  vacant ;  after 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  all  the  different  candidates  I  told  you  of,  the 
Irish  Government  finally  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the  Professor. 
The  appointment  was  at  least  as  good  as  any  other  that  could  have  been 
made,  and  perhaps  it  was  absolutely  the  best.  But  the  dispensers  of 
patronage  might  have  made  up  their  minds  many  months  before  they 
did.  And  now  it  is  said  that  we  are  to  have  two  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  heaven  knows  whom  besides,  in  the  field  for  Major  O'Beilly's 
place.      I  wish  it   could  be  given  away  on  the  principle  on  which 
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Themistocles  got  the  chief  command  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  var. 
Let  every  candidate  be  asked  who,  next  to  himself,  would  be  the  fittest  man 
for  the  place,  and  I  imagine  there  would  be  a  very  strong  consensns  in 
favour  of  Professor  Brady.  If  scholarship  were  the  test  there  could  be 
but  little  doubt  of  his  success. 

Talking  of  Intermediate  Education  reminds  me  of  two  stories  of  the 
examination  in  June,  which  only  came  to  my  ears  ven'  lately.  One 
question  on  the  Senior  G-reek  paper  referred  to  the  modem  theories  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  this  was  one  of  the  answers :  ''  The  Diad  and 
Odyssey  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Homer,  but  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  they  were  really  written  abbut  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Herodotus,  tyrant  of  Athens ! "  On  one  of 
the  Latin  papers  was  this  question :  "  Give  some  account  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Servius  Tullius."  Answer :  "  Servius  Tullius  inherited  from 
his  parents  a  very  good  constitution,  but,  being  of  debauched  habits,  he 
came  to  an  early  grave !  "  I  fancy  you  will  hardly  see  the  connection 
between  these  anecdotes  and  the  Spirit  of  the  University;  and  perha{M 
you  will  think  I  am  becoming  still  more  irrelevant  in  recording  the 
burning  of  our  Theatre  Boyal  as  an  event  in  college  history.  Yet 
so  it  is.  For  not  only  was  the  old  T.  B.  D.  a  favourite  hannt 
of  the  undergraduate — ^the  house  itself  actually  belonged  to  Trinity 
College.  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  its  destruction  will  be  a  loss  to 
the  College  revenues,  for  there  is  a  rumour  that  its  lessee  had  parted 
with  his  interest  to  a  manufacturing  firm,  and  that  the  building  wonld 
be  -ttu'ned  into  a  warehouse.  As  it  was,  the  theatre  can  have  hardlj 
paid  its  way :  for  several  years  past  it  had  been  closed  for  montlu 
together,  only  opening  now  and  then  for  a  star  actor  like  Irving,  for  the 
Opera  Company  when  they  could  be  tempted  to  Dublin,  or  for  the 
inevitable  Christmas  pantomime.  It  was  in  making  preparations  for  a 
grand  afternoon  performance  of  the  pantomime  in  aid  of  the  Belief 
Funds  that  the  fire  first  broke  out,  but  this  you  have  of  course  learned 
from  what  M.P.s  call  the  ordinary  channels  of  intelligence. 


St.  Anbrbws, 

jPc6.  1880. 

Several  changes  of  some  interest  have  taken  place  in  this  Uoiveraitj 
since  any  notice  of  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  University  Ma^adne, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  these  changes  the  ancient  order  of  things  is  scaroelj 
altered  appreciably.  Although  a  new  society  is  formed,  it  is  formed  of 
old  members  ;  although  new  papers  are  read,  the  same  hoary  jokes  turn 
up  and  receive  wonted  honour,  and  somehow  it  frequently  happens  that 
topics  of  debate  don't  seem  half  so  old  as  the  reasons  brought  forward 
pro  or  con.  If  there  is  anything  new  under  the  sun,  it  consists  in 
new  combinations  of  old  things.  There  have  been  several  combinations 
of  this  kind  in  our  University  lately  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  present  session.  Professor  Chrystal  was 
translated  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  Edinburgh  University,  where 
he  now  is.  That  this  was  a  loss  to  our  University  is,  in  one  respect,  pro- 
foundly true ;  but  this  one  respect  is  exactly  the  one  which  students  do  not 
appreciate.  However  ready  they  may  be  to  admit  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  University  depends  on  and  consists  in  the  proficiency  of  its  individual 
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members — every  student  will  grant  this,  theoretically,  to  its  fullest 
extent — jet  tlie  process  of  being  rendered  proficient  is  not  always  an 
agreeable  one,  and  they  cannot  be  brought  to  see  why  all  this  improve- 
ment should  not  take  place  after  they  themselves  have  left  college. 
Professor  Ghrystal's  theory,  therefore,  so  far,  clashed  unpleasantly  with 
that  of  the  students ;  but,  m  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  this  glaring  fact, 
no  sooner  had  he  been  elected  to  his  new  chair  than  quite  a  feeling 
obtained  in  his  favour,  the  most  remarkable  since  professors  of  mathe- 
matics are  not  usually  '*  deeply  regretted."  As  a  student,  I  feel  bound 
to  give  a  reason  for  my  views  on  this  head,  which,  no  doubt,  coincide 
with  those  of  most  of  the  other  students  here.  Professor  Ghrystal  was 
known  to  most  of  us  individually  and  ex  officio.  We  had  opportunities 
of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  of  catching  occasionally 
a  glimpse  of  the  student  behind  the  professor ;  and  the  intercourse  thus 
effected  was  mutually  beneficial,  giving  tta  a  deeper  personal  interest  in 
his  lectures,  and  him  a  clearer  insight  into  difficulties  likely  to  occur. 
He  owes,  in  short,  the  excellence  of  his  teaching  to  the  fact  that  he 
viewed  his  subject  from  a  student's  standpoint,  and  selected  his  own 
accordingly.  This  may,  in  part,  explain  why  the  departure  of  a  Mathe- 
matician could  be  regretted. 

To  the  chair  thus  left  vacant  Professor  Scot  Lang  has  been  elected. 
His  inaugural  address  was  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  on 
our  return  after  the  Christmas  recess.  The  subject  was  the  famous  one 
of  "  The  Utility  of  Mathematics,"  including,  besides  an  account  of  the 
advantages  that  the  study  of  Mathematics  is  calculated  to  confer  on  its 
votaries,  a  sagacious  allusion  to  the  then  recent  Tay  Bridge  disaster. 
The  address  concluded  with  a  quotation  from  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
The  reason  of  this  anti-climax  seemed  to  be  that  Professor  Lang  thought 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  man's  chief  end  was  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  study  of  Mathematics — a  mistake  which  he  supposed  his 
hearers  would  reaoily  fall  into — but  something  else  altogether. 

Professor  Swan,  who  has  held  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  since 
1859,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  has,  in  those  latter  days, 
been  compelled  to  resign  the  office  owing  to  failing  health.  The  resigna- 
tion is  quite  as  much  regretted  as  the  cause  which  rendered  it  necessary. 
And  this  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  his  genial  kindliness  has  rendered 
him  extremely  popular;  amongst  his  regular  class-students  not  more 
than  those  who  casually  came  in  contact  with  him  as  Dean  of  Faculty. 
Dr.  Macfarlane,  of  Edinburgh,  is  at  present  assisting  Professor  Swan  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  class. 

In  the  domain  of  letters  St.  Andrew's  University  still  occupies  her 
usual  prominent  position.  Principal  Shairp  has  contributed  the  volume 
on  "  Bums  "  to  the  series  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters,"  a  work  which  he 
followed  up  by  a  somewhat  more  appreciative  article  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  An  article  in  this  month's  Fraser  on  Canon 
Mozley,  is  also  by  Principal  Shairp.  Professor  Knight  has  published  a 
volume  of  "Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Literature,"  being  chiefly  a 
reprint  of  several  articles  previously  contributed  to  various  periodicals. 
He  is  also  to  edit  the  series  of  "Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Beaders  "  shortly  if  be  issued,  and  contributes  the  volume  "  Hume."  A 
volume  on  "Palaeontology,"  by  Professor  Nicholson,  has  just  been 
favourably  reviewed  by  Nature.  The  three  articles  in  Fraser  on  "  What 
Shakspeare  learned  at  School,"    by    Professor   Baynes,  are   said    to 
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contain  some  of    the  most  Talnable  Shakspearian  criticism   reoentlj 
promulgated. 

Our  Uniyersitj  is  rich  in  societies  and  dubs.  Besides  the  latenur, 
Classical,  Musical,  Theological,  Missionary,  Liberal,  Conserratire,  and 
other  societies,  there  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list  a  ^'Shak- 
pearian  and  Dramatic  Club."  An  institution  of  this  kind  is  quite  new  to 
this  XJniyersity,  having  come  into  existence  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session.  It  has  been  so  far  a  success,  but  the  most  important  ud 
critical  period  of  its  existence  has  yet  to  come ;  its  climacteric  is  not  jet 
past.  What  I  refer  to  is  the  public  performance  of  Sheridan's  '*  BiralA'' 
in  the  City  Hall.  The  parts  have  been  assigned  and  preliminaries 
arranged.  It  is  of  course  doubtful  whether  the  highest  success  wiH 
crown  its  first  efforts,  but  it  can  be  said  at  least  that  it  deserves  all 
encouragement;  and  this,  indeed,  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
Principal  of  the  United  CoUege,  and  the  various  Professors,  certain  of 
whom  have  taken  part  in  some  of  the  readings  given  by  ihe  sodetT. 
The  constitution  of  the  club  is  a  somewhat  complex  one.  It  consists 
in  the  first  place,  of  two  classes  of  members.  Senior  and  Junior ;  to  the 
juniors  are  assigned  certain  privileges  apart  from  any  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  duties  of  management,  while  with  the  senior  members 
rests  the  duty  of  giving  fortnightly  public  readings  from  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  and  a  select  number  of  them  perform  a  play  at  the  end  of 
each  session.  The  fortnightly  readers  are  selected,  I  understand,  br 
baUot,  but  those  who  are  to  perform  the  annual  play  are  selected  by  i 
committee  composed  of  senior  members.  The  performance  of  the  plsj 
this  year  takes  place  about  the  beginning  of  next  month,  and  is  looked 
forward  to  with  considerable  interest  by  us  all. 
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EngUah  Men  of  Letters :  Southey. 
By  Edward  Dowden.  London, 
1880 :  Macmillon  and  Co. 

It  was  undoubtedly  most  fitting 
that  the  man  who  was  above  aU 
others  a  man  of  letters,  the  man  of 
whom  Byron  said,  ''He  is  the  only  ex- 
isting entire  man  of  letters,"  should 
find  an  early  place  in  this  series. 
Perhaps,  of    all  those   previously 
brought  before  the  public,  no  one 
so  entirely  justifies  tlus  appellation. 
In  placing  the  volume  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Dowden,  the  editor 
has  also  been  f  ortimate.    Not  that 
Mr.  Dowden  has  fulfilled  his  task 
entirely  satisfactorily;  he  has  too 
much  lost  sight  of  proportion,  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  deal    too 
much  with  the  man  Southey,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  author.     Still  Mr. 
Dowden's  little  monograph  is   so 
charmingly  written,  is  conceived  in 
so  gentle  and  sympathetic  a  spirit, 
that  it  is  impossible    to  quarrel 
therewith.     Its  perusal   is  a  true 
enjoyment,  and   we  laid  it  down 
with  regret  that  limits  of  space 
prevented  it    from  being  longer. 
It  is  to  these  limits  of  space,  doubt- 
less, that  we  must  largely  assign 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Dowden  tells  us 
so  little  of  Southey's  writings,  and 
omits  to  sum  up  a  critical  estimate 
of  the  same.  He  probably  thought, 
and  not  unjustly,  that  Southey's 
value  as  an  author  has  gone  by; 
that  the   commonplace  books    he 
made  for  his  own  reference  are  now 
more  read  than  his  histories ;  that 
a   generation  fed  upon  Browning 
and     Tennyson     will      not     read 
"Thalaba"     or    "The    Curse    of 
Eehama."    Nevertheless,  on  that 
very  account,  an  analysis  and  ac- 
count of  Southey's  writings  would 


have  been  doubly  welcome,  seeing 
that  they  are  montmients  in  literary 
history,  and  at  the  titne  of  their 
appearance   had  a  great    success. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Dowden  is  such  a 
charming  critic  that  we  miss  re- 
gretfully an  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing our  intellectual  vision  by  means 
of  his  often  subtle  and  suggestive 
remarks.      This  stated,    however, 
we  have  put  forward  all  we  have 
to  say  in  the  book's  dispraise,  and 
only  hearty  commendation  remains. 
Our  author  is  a  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  handles  it  with  freshness 
and  taste.     The  man  Southey  is 
admirably  presented    in    his    un- 
sullied private    character,  his  in- 
dustry, prudence,  generosity,  warm- 
heartedness. His  limitations  are  not 
ignored,  but  the  ethical  standard 
is  held  so  high  above  these,  that 
we    honour    and    respect    Bobert 
Southey    far     beyond    his    more 
gifted  but  less  conscientious  com- 
peers.    His  mental  transformation 
from  a  revolutionary  to  a  Tory  is 
also  well  depicted,  and  we  come 
fully  to  understand  how  the  youth- 
ful fanatic  came  in  later  life  to 
support  the  old  order  of  things. 
He  grew  to  see  how  a  nullenium 
cannot  be  forcibly  produced.     He 
did  not  forget  his  ideal  republic, 
but  it  receded  into  the  dimness  of 
unborn  time.     StiU  Southey  main- 
tained to  the  end  that  a  republic 
is  the  best  form  of  government  in 
itself,  as  a  sundial  is  simpler  and 
surer  than  a  timepiece;    but    he 
knew,  too,  as  he  got  older,  that  the 
sun  of  reason  does  not  always  shine, 
and  therefore  complicated  systems 
of  government,  containing  checks 
and  counter-checks,  are  needful  in 
old     countries    for    the    present. 
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Better  systems  are  no  doubt  con- 
ceivable— ^for  better  men.  Thus 
Mr.  Dowden  clears  Southey  of  tbe 
ugly  charge  of  being  a  renegade — a 
charge  as  foolish  as  it  is  short- 
sighted, for  there  are  forms  of  con- 
sistency that  are  merely  despicable 
when  larger  and  maturer  vision 
reveals  the  natural  errors  of  youth. 
The  picture  of  Southey's  ufe  at 
Keswick,  as  given  in  this  volume, 
is  very  charming ;  so,  too,  is  the 
Portuguese  episode.  We  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Dowden  for  a  readable 
and  concentrated  account  of  a 
masculine  and  worthy  talent. 

ConversoHoiu  with  Distinguuhed 
Peraans  during  the  Second  Empire, 
from  1860  to  1863.  By  the  late 
Nassau  W.  Sexiob.  Edited  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Simpson.  In  two 
volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
1880. 

Each  series  of  this  valuable  work 
may  be  regarded  as  part  of  one 
whole,  though  each  distinct  and 
complete  in  itself.  As  a  whole, 
our  notice  of  the  former  volumes 
wiU  have  prepared  our  readers  for 
the  scope  and  bearing  of  these, 
which  are  in  one  sense  their  sequel. 
While  the  four  form  one  continuous 
record,  these  now  before  us  are 
perhaps  more  varied  in  subjects,  as 
well  as  in  interlocutors,  than  the 
two  which  preceded  them.  They 
who  are  the  dramatis  peraonoB  of  the 
present  conversation,  if  not  quite 
such  exalted  personages  as  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Guizot,  the  chief 
speakers  of  the  other  books,  are, 
everyone,  very  remarkable  charac- 
ters—men who  have  left  their 
stamp  upon  their  times,  and  have 
all,  more  or  less,  either  helped  to 
make  history,  or  at  least  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  to  observe  it 
closely,  as  it  was  made  before  them ; 
men,  too,  endowed  with  a  penetra- 
tion which  secured  them  from 
wrong  impressions,  and  a  power  of 
observation  which  makes  their  con- 


versations on  what  was  passing  a 
record  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  charm,  too,  of  this  kind  of  talk, 
besides  its  trustworthiness,  is  the 
perfect  confidence  and  freedom, 
the  abandon^  with  which  it  wu 
poured  forth;  in  some  cases,  in- 
deed, we  thinJs  we  may  discern  a 
preparation,  and  a  guiding  to  an 
end,  which  assuredly,  by  impodng 
a  kind  of  restraint,  subtracts  some- 
what from  the  pleasure  with  which 
the  conversations  of  such  and  snch 
a  celebrity  wiU  be  received ;  nor  is 
this  altogether  unavoidable  with 
M.  Senior's  conscientious  care  to 
apprise  his  more  important 
speakers  that  he  wrote  down  their 
words,  and  that  he  might  use  and 
publish  them,  under  certain  restrie- 
tions  as  to  names,  and  also  as  to  the 
time  for  doing  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  this,  if  it  impairs  the  freedom, 
adds  to  it  force  and  weight.  Wth 
some,  indeed,  Mr.  Senior  went  so  far 
as  to  submit  his  notes  to  their  own 
correction ;  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject justified  that  precaution,  and 
of  course  the  value  as  materials  for 
history  is  enhanced  by  such  a 
guarantee  of  accuracy. 

The  necessity  of  suppressing  the 
names  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  took  part  in  these  con- 
versations is  not  yet  indeed  alto- 
gether at  an  end.  Initials  con- 
tinue in  part ;  but  just  as  the  H. 
and  Z.  of  M.  Senior's  journals  are 
now  replaced  by  Thiers  and  Guizot, 
so  will  the  present  initials  be  ex- 
changed for  names  which  mean- 
while may  be  pretty  readily  sup- 
plied in  reading. 

As  before,  so  now,  Napoleon  HL 
is  perhaps  the  central  figure; 
though  still  the  cdui<i  and  the 
ce  Monsieur  of  some  contemptuona 
remarks,  there  is  more  tikimess, 
and  almost  kindliness  towards  him 
even  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Guizot.  Madame  Conin 
tells  of  his  private  life,  and  gives 
anecdotes  of  him,  with  his  boy, 
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that  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  appearance 
of  Jerome  Napoleon,  both  as  him- 
self in  conversation  with  M.  Senior, 
and  as  the  subject  of  conversations 
with  others,  will  be  just  at  this 
time  of  even  more  interest.  Mon- 
talembert,  Drouhjn  de  Lhujs, 
Cousin,  Pietri,  Due  de  Broglie, 
General  Changamier,  B^musat, 
and  many  others,  offer  a  piquant 
aper^u  of  French  political  history. 
Nor  are  politics  uie  only  theme. 
M.  B^nan  gives  his  view  of  inspi- 
ration, and  discourses  in  glowing 
periods  on  the  beauty  of  Palestine, 
the  charm  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ;  the  book  of  Job  giving  a 
theme  to  another  conversation 
between  him  and  M.  Mohl,  full  of 
poetic  thoughts  as  well  as  criti- 
cism. 

With  these  closing  volumes  is 
alio  a  slight  mention  of  Mr.  Senior's 
own  residence  abroad,  with  his  re- 
marks on  various  places  he  visited, 
and  what  he  noted;  e.g.jthe  peniten- 
tiary system  at  Lausanne,  with 
which  is  fitly  coupled  a  conversa- 
tion with  Sir  William  Erie,  so 
lately  removed  from  among  us. 
We  heartily  commend  every  part 
of  each  volume. 


The  ImitctUon  of  Christ :  Being 
the  Autograph  Manuscript  of 
Thomas  a  Kbmpis.  Beproduced 
mfac  nmUe  from  the  original,  pre- 
served in  the  Boyal  Library, 
Brussels.  With  an  introduction  by 
Chables  Buslbns,  Keeper  of  De- 
partment of  Manuscripts,  Boyal 
Library,  Brussels.  London :  Elliot 
Stock.     1879. 

In  many  ways  this  is  a  literary 
curiosity  ;  not,  perhaps,  so  much  a 
curiosity  as  being  a  fac  simile, 
perfect  as  it  is,  since  to  fac 
similes  of  the  same  sort  we 
ore  becoming  ahnost  accustomed — 
though  this  is  a  chef  cPcBUijre  of  the 
kind — ^but  curious  for  the  persever- 


ing care  with  which  the  special  diffi- 
culties  in  the  way  of  reproduction 
have  been  here  overcome.  The 
original  MS.  is  preserved  in  the 
Boyal  Library  of  Brussels.  Per- 
mission to  photograph  it  was 
obtained;  but  the  days  for  pho- 
tographing suitable  to  the 
quadrangle  of  the  library,  and 
adapted  for  the  dim  manuscript, 
were  few  and  interrupted.  Then 
twenty-five  of  the  electric  blocks 
were  destroyed  by  fire  at  the 
printer's.  It  is  printed  on  Dutch 
paper,  specially  hand-made,  of  the 
same  texture  and  colour  as  the 
original.  Too  much  wetting  de- 
stroyed one  supply  of  that;  while 
the  heat  of  last  summer,  short  as 
was  last  sunmier  heat,  spoilt  another 
supply  by  spoiling  the  size  used  in 
making  it.  Negatives  were  broken 
in  their  transit;  others  had  to  be 
submitted  to  a  special  process, 
owing  to  the  discoloured  state  in 
parts  of  the  original  MS.  All 
this,  and  much  else,  only  shows 
the  extreme  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
fac  simile  reproduction,  and  is  here 
quite  compensated  by  the  exactness 
with  which  it  is  now  perfected. 
As  a  literary  curiositv,  too,  the 
small  price  at  which  it  has  been 
published  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  But  the  best  daim  to 
be  a  curiosity  in  literature,  is 
the  conscientious  care,  the  loving 
fidelity,  with  which  the  publication 
has  been  carried  out.  This  has  ex- 
tended even  to  the  binding,  which 
is  copied  from  a  contemporary 
Dutch  Horse,  and  is  exact  topattem. 
Altogether  this  reproduced  auto- 
graph, far  exceeds  any  previous 
fac  simile  editions  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  is  certainly  an 
achievement  in  the  history  of  a 
publisher's  enterprise. 

The  "Introduction"  by  M. 
Buelens,  giving  a  little  account 
of  the  MS.  itself,  is  exactly  the 
preface,— or  forewords  as  our 
Teutonic  purists  nowadays  prefer 
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to  call  it — with  which  such  a  fae 
simile,  of  such  a  manuscript  should 
be  sent  forth.  It  gives  the  history 
of  the  manuscript  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years,  and  its  preser- 
vation midst  dangers  to  which  it 
was  subjected  during  the  wars  of 
the  Netherlands.  Of  the  Imita- 
tion itself  nothing  need  here  be 
said.  By  the  consensus  of  Chris- 
tendom, it  is  an  almost  divine  work. 
The  authorship,  by  a  consensus 
ahnost  as  complete,  belongs  to 
Thomas  k  Kempis.  We  may  men- 
tion here  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edmimd 
Waterton  in  the  recent  number  of 
"  The  Antiquary  " — that  excellent 
monthly  also  published  by  Mr. 
BUiot  Stock — which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  everyone  to  whom 
the  Imitation  is  dear.  Mr.  Water- 
ton,  it  is  well  known,  has  all  the 
passion  of  a  devotee,  a  love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  bibliographers^  for 
Thomas  a  Kempis'  Imitation,  and 
whatever  belongs  to  it;  his  rich 
collection  of  early  copies,  his  stores 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
gathered  together  in  the  library  at 
Waterton  Deeping,  the  afiSuence  of 
his  own  knowledge  as  to  every- 
thing relating  to  the  book,  and  to 
both  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  the 
half  mythical  Gerson  or  G-ersen, 
give  great  weight  to  his  opinion. 
He  has  brought  to  a  bearing,  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  refer  our  readers, 
grounds  for  warranting  the  result 
at  which  he  arrives.  We  trust  it 
will  allay  recent  doubts  which  have 
lately  impugned  the  accepted 
opinion  as  to  the  true  authorsliip. 
One  thing  brought  out  in  support  is 
this — that  it  was  mentally  com- 
posed in  Flemish,  and  written,  or 
translated  as  it  were,  by  the  author 
into  Latin;  the  proof  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  retranslates  idiomatically  into 
Flemish. 

We  have  said  that  this  reproduc- 
tion is  a  literary  curiosity.  It  has, 
however,  one  incidental  value,  even 


higher  than  the  satisfaction  it  may 
give  to  bibliographers.  By  the  en- 
forced study  of  the  MS.  has  been 
brought  to  light,  for  the  first  time, 
a  system  of  arbitrary  signs,  and  as 
arbitrary  a  punctuation,  whidi  indi- 
cates that  the  work  itself  iras 
written  in  rhythmic  fonn.  This 
discovery — ^for  it  is  no  less,  is  not 
only  very  curious  in  itself,  and 
materially  serving  to  settle,  and 
that  decisively,  the  question  of 
authorship,  but  it  is  of  even  wider 
application  than  to  the  ImitalioD. 
We  cannot  here  further  indicate  its 
larger  bearing,  leaving  those  whom 
it  may  interest  to  follow  it  out 

We  have  commended  the  remark- 
able care  with  which  this  book  has 
been  "  got  up " ;  there  is  jiBt 
one  drawback  —  the  letter  press 
of  the  "Introduction'*  is  printed 
in  much  too  small  a  type.  It  is  in- 
tended  to  be  read,  not  looked  at,  as 
will  be  partly  the  &te  of  the  fot 
simile ;  it  is  a  narrative  of  pama- 
nent  interest,  a  dissertation  of 
value;  it  is  therefore  a  mistake 
not  to  have  printed  it  in  ordinary 
clear  good-sized  characters.  Few 
will  decipher  the  MS.,  and  if  thej 
make  out  five  words  together  the 
sixth  may  foil  them;  the  reading 
that  through,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  all  the  more  should  M. 
Buelens'  preface  have  been  in  con- 
trast easy  to  the  eye,  especially  as 
it  will  well  reward  repeated 
readiiig.  

TJie  Fables  of  .^Jsop,  and  oAer 
eminent  Mythohgieis,  London: 
John  Gray  and  Co.,  5,  Goldsmith*? 
Eow,  Gough  Square,  E.G. 

This  interesting  volume  is  a  most 
minute  reprint,  point  for  point, 
word  for  word,  of  the  well-faiown 
edition  of  1669,  by  Sir  Robert 
L'Estrange,  Bart.,  of  which  onlj 
two  copies  now  remain  in  existence ; 
one  being  in  the  Bodleian  libraij, 
and  one  in  a  private  collection. 
Even  the  British  Museum  cannot 
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boast  a  copy  of  the  old  work. 
Messrs.  John  Gray  and  Co.  have 
been  at  exceeding  pains  to  obtain 
an  exact  fac  simile  of  the  early 
edition,  and  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  remarkable  specimen  of 
typographical  skill.  The  leather 
binding,  richly  gilt,  the  bold,  clear, 
old-fashioned  type,  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  title-page  and  head- 
lines— even  the  paleness  of  the  ink 
in  some  parts  of  the  old  edition, 
are  all  faithfully  reproduced.  It  is 
a  Yolame  greatly  to  please  the 
curious  book-collector,  and  many 
will  be  glad  to  possess  the  version 
of  L'Estrange,  which  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  modem  translators. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  bringing  out  of  the  work  has 
cost  the  publishers  some  12002. 

NeU;  On  and  Off  the  Stage.  By 
B.  H.  Buxton.  Tinsley  Brothers, 
London.     1880. 

This  pretty  and  graceful  story 
leaves  one  in  the  tantalising  posi- 
tion of  wishing  very  much  to  know 
something  more  of  Nell.  We 
accompany  her  through  her  very 
early  experience  upon  the  stage, 
and  are  compelled  to  part  with  her 
just  when  she  has  fuUy  won  our 
affection  and  roused  our  interest. 
She  is  a  charming  little  creature, 
brave  and  earnest;  and  her 
troubles  between  a  foolish  mother 
and  a  shallow  lover  are  very 
pathetic.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
book  there  is  some  detailed  account 
of  life  "  behind  the  scenes,"  which 
is  interesting  from  its  evident 
truthfulness.  A  real  insight  into 
life  of  any  sort  has  always  a 
charm,  and,  in  this  case,  the 
descriptions  are  so  accurate,  and 
so  full  of  realistic  power,  that  the 
reader  must  find  pleasure  in  all  the 
crisp  and  clearly  defined  detail. 
The  appearance  of  things  behind 
the  scenes  on  a  ''first  night"  is 
very  well  given,  and,  to  many  who 
have  only  seen  the  stage  "from 


the  front,"  whence  it  all  "  looks  so 
easy,"  it  will  be  a  revelation  to 
read  of  how  serious,  and  almost 
desperate,  an  affair  it  is  to  every 
person  behind  the  curtain.  From 
the  stage  manager,  with  his 
anxieties,  down  to  the  carpenters, 
all  are  absorbed  in  their  engrossing 
employment  of  getting  safely 
through — ^for  rare  is  the  first  night 
without  misadventures. 

Little  Nell,  who  has  bravely  dis- 
entangled herself  from  various  un- 
comfortable love  affairs,  is  left  just 
on  the  verge  of  another,  which  seems 
to  be  of  a  very  different  colour, 
and  the  reader  who  has  travelled 
thus  far  with  her  can  but  wish  her 
all  good  luck. 

Pama88U8.  Edited  by  E.  W. 
Emerson.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Osgood,  and  Company.     1880. 

This  volume  contains  poetical 
selections  made  by  Mr.  Emerson 
during  a  series  of  years,  and  there- 
fore presumably  represents  his 
deliberate  convictions  in  the  matter 
of  poetry.  In  these  five  hundred 
pages  a  very  large  number  of 
English  authors  are  quoted,  in- 
cluding over  a  dozen  living  writers, 
but  either  Mr.  Emerson's  culture 
or  his  taste  does  not  extend  to 
either  of  the  Bossettis  or  to  Swin- 
burne ;  while,  as  regards  America, 
we  meet  with  a  great  many  known 
and  unknown  names,  and  miss  two 
which  are  not  unknown,  those  of 
Edgar  Poe  and  Walt  Whitman. 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
Emerson  has  not  heard  of  the  man 
who  once  described  him  as  "  a 
respectful  imitation  of  Carlyle." 
As  for  Whitman,  it  is  five-and- 
twenty  years  since  Emerson  termed 
the  Leaves  of  Grass  ''  the  most  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  wit  and  wisdom 
that  America  has  yet  contributed ;" 
and  we  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  poor  Whitman  is  being  for- 
gotten by  all  but  his  paralysis. 
Or,  perhaps  his  time  is  not  yet. 
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While  thinking  upon  short  memo- 
ries, we  unexpectedly  came  across 
the  following  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Tribune  of  Jan.  25,  which 
will  show  that,  if  Whitman's  poetry 
or  eyen  his  name  is  out  of  fashion, 
the  memory  of  the  man  himself 
is  green  as  spring : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ZVidune. 

Sxr,<^While  walking  in  tlie  neighbonr- 
hood  of  New  Boohelle,  Weatohester 
Gonnty,  a  few  days  ago,  I  obseryed  a  man 
at  work  in  a  field  adjoining  the  road,  and 
I  opened  a  conversation  ¥dth  him.  He 
had  served  in  the  Union  Army  dnring  the 
rebellion,  and  I  had  no  tronble  in  indnoing 
him  to  "fight  some  of  his  battles  over 
again."  He  gave  me  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  how  he  was  badly  woanded  in  the 
leg ;  how  the  doctors  resolved  to  cat  his 
leg  off;  his  resistance  to  the  proposed 
ampntation,  and  his  ntter  despair  when 
he  fonnd  he  mnst  lose  his  leg  (as  they 
said)  to  save  his  life.  As  a  last  resource 
he  determined  to  appeal  to  a  man  who 
visited  the  hospital  abont  every  alternate 
day.  This  man  was  a  representative  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  he  described 
him  as  a  tall,  well-built  man,  ¥dth  the 
face  of  an  angel.  He  carried  over  his 
broad  shoulders  a  well-filled  haversack, 
conltaining  about  everything  that  would 
give  a  sick  soldier  comfort.  In  it  were 
pens,  ink  and  paper,  thread,  needles,  but- 
tons, cakes,  candies,  fruit  and  tobacco. 
This  last  axtide  was  in  general  demand. 
When  he  asked  a  poor  fellow  if  he  used 
tobacco  and  the  answer  was  "  No,"  he 
would  express  some  kind  words  of  com- 
mendation, but  when  the  answer  was 
"  Tes  "  he  would  produce  a  piece  of  plug 
and  smilingly  say,  ''Take  it,  my  brave 
boy,  and  enjoy  it."  He  wrote  letters  for 
those  who  were  not  able  to  write,  and  to 
those  who  <x>uld  he  would  furnish  the 
materials,  and  never  forget  the  i>ostage 
stamp.  His  good-natured  and  sympa- 
thetic inquiry  about  their  health,  and 
what  changes  had  taken  place  since  he 
last  saw  them,  impressed  every  patient 
with  the  feeling  that  this  man  was  his 
personal  friend.  To  this  man  Bafferty 
(that  was  my  informant's  name)  made  his 
last  appeal,  to  save  his  shattered  leg.  He 
was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  after 
a  fev  moments'  thought,  the  man  replied, 
with  tears  in  his  li^ge  blue  eyes,  and 
patting  him  on  the  head,  "  May  your  mind 


rest  easy,  my  boy ;  they  shan't  taks  it 
off."  Bafferty  began  to  describe  his  feel- 
ings when  he  received  this  assuranoe ;  sod 
though  so  many  years  have  passed  smee 
then,  his  emotions  mastered  him,  his  voice 
trembled  and  thickened,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  he  stopped  for  a  moment^  sad 
then  blurted  out,  slapping  his  leg  wxtii  hit 
hand,  "  This  is  tiie  leg  that  man  saved  for 


me. 


fi 


I  asked  the  name  of  the  good  SamazitML 
He  said  he  thought  it  was  Whiteonib, 
or  something  like  it.  I  suggested  it  me 
just  like  Walt  Whitman.  The  lam 
seemed  to  rouse  the  old  soldier  withis 
him ;  he  did  not  wait  for  another  word 
from  me,  but  seized  my  hand  in  botii  Ids, 
and  cried,  "That's  the  man,  that'i  tin 
name ;  did  yon  know  him  P"  And  «e 
both  blessed  Walt  Whitman  for  one  of  fais 
many  good  acts  to  poor  soldiers  dorisf  the 

^f'^'  GsoRciB  S.  McWattibs. 

New  York,  Jan.  16,  1880. 

To  classify  poetry  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  a  mistake,  and 
often  a  misleading  one.  In  Par" 
nassus  we  haye  the  following  cate- 
gories :  Nature ;  Human  Life ;  In- 
tellectual; GontemplatiTe,  MonJ, 
BeligiouB  ;  Heroic  ;  Portraits, 
Personal,  Pictures ;  NanvtiTe 
Poems  and  Ballads;  Songs;  Dirges 
and  Pathetic  Poems ;  Comic  and 
Humorous ;  Poetry  of  Tenor; 
Oracles  and  Counsels.  We  look 
into  "  Intellectual "  expecting 
metaphysical  poems  and  philo- 
sophy not  quite  fused  into  poetiy; 
and  one  of  the  first  poems  that 
meets  the  eye  is  that  grand  frag- 
ment of  colour  and  music  KhMi 
Khan. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  collection 
is  one  of  variety  and  yalue,  a 
special  qualification  being  found  in 
the  inclusion  of  several  fine  poems 
by  little-known  American  writers. 

The  date  1880  is  attached  to  the 
volume,  and  no  indication  is  giTen 
that  this  is  a  new  edition.  Bnt 
the  work  appears  to  have  been 
origiiiaUy  registered  by  the  com- 
piler in  1874. 
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Bbxakvast  was  nearly  over.  Begi- 
nald  was  watching  me  with  great 
ejes ;  he  had  evidently  something 
on  his  mind.  ''  What  are  you  pon- 
dering ?  "  I  asked.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing that  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Oh!  Uncle  Prank,"  said  the  boy, 
**  could  you  take  me  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Gkirdens  V" 

"  Can  -  you  give  me  a^  good 
reasons  for  doing  sop"  I  asked 
him. 

"  Oh !  yes ;  there  is  a  new  monkey 
— a  red  orang — and  I  do  so  want 
to  see  him." 

"That  is  one  reason,"  said  I; 
"  any  more  ?  " 

"  Say  that  your  uncle  would  be 
sorry  to  miss  seeing  him  himself," 
said  the  boy's  Either. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  XJnde  Frank !  and 
these  new  great  monkeys  never 
live  long,"  urged  the  boy;  "he 
may  be  dead  next  time  you  are 
here." 

^*  Season  number  two,"  said  I ; 
"any  more?" 

"Tell  your  unde  that  it  will 
please  me  so  much  if  he  takes  you," 
suggested  the  boy's  mother. 

"  That  is  conclusive,"  said  I, 
"How  shall  we  go?" 

"  Will  you  have  the  carriage  P" 
asked  my  brother-in-law. 


"  No,  no,"  cried  the  boy ;  "  a  cab, 
a  hansom  cab !  Do  take  a  hansom 
cab,  uncle,  and  let  us  go  like  real 
visitors." 

"  Beginald  always  thinks  the 
carriage  has  to  do  with  the  nur- 
sery," said  his  mother.  "  He  thinks 
he  is  getting  too  old  to  be  sent  out 
under  the  care  of  James." 

"We  will  walk  as  far  as  the 
Swiss  Cottage,"  said  I,  "  and  then 
take  a  hansom  cab,  and  we  can 
take  another  home." 

Beginald  executed  a  war  dance 
round  the  table,  and  departed 
to  prepare  for  the  excursion.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  we  were  in 
the  gardens,  on  our  way  to  the 
home  of  the  new  monkey.  We 
found  him  in  a  room  of  his  own, 
under  the  care  of  a  special  atten- 
dant— a  sort  of  nurse — ^f  or  already 
he  had  begun  to  give  signs  of  the 
ill  effect  of  London  air  in  his  lungs. 
The  piteous  half-human  look  of 
the  creature,  and  the  strong  like- 
ness that  he  bore  to  a  certain 
eminent  financier  of  my  acquain- 
tance, quite  touched  me.  I  was 
glad  that  my  nephew  recognised 
two  friends  of  his  own  age,  and  I 
was  not  sorry  to  let  them  pursue 
the  investigation  of  the  ^reat 
monkey    house  together,  whde  I 
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took  a  stroll  in  front  of  that 
building. 

As  I  stepped  out  I  met  an  old 
friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
some  years.  I  hardly  knew  him  at 
first.  Had  I  changed  in  the  in- 
terval, I  asked  myself,  as  much  as 
he  had  ?  His  figure  was  bent ;  his 
alert,  brisk  air  was  changed  into  a 
subdued  and  listless  aspect.  He 
wore  spectacles  and  a  large  grey 
beard.  "  Yes — ^it  is  ! "  I  cried, 
"  How  long  is  it  since  we  met, 
Pearce  ?  " 

"  You  here,  Vernon ! "  said  he, 
"  what  can  possibly  bring  you 
here?"- 

''I  might  give  you  a  Quaker's 
answer,"  said  I.  **  I  came  to  bring 
my  nephew.  I  am  very  glad  I  did ; 
and  how  are  you  ?  " 

''But  a  sad  invalid,"  said  Dr. 
Pearce ;  "  I  have  to  take  the  utmost 
care  of  myself — ^to  keep  a  strict 
regimen,  and  carefully  to  avoid  any 
excitement." 

The  fact  was  that  my  old  friend 
had  come  into  a  considerable  for- 
tune ;  and  the  effect,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged  at  first  sight,  was  not 
such  as  to  make  me  over  envious 
of  his  prosperity. 

"  Your  nephew  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  he  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  monkey  house,  and 
I  greatly  prefer  the  open  air." 

**It  is  terribly  oppressive  within," 
said  Dr.  Pearce ;  "  the  thermometer 
stands  at  nearly  eighty  degrees,  and 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  ozone." 

''The  looks  of  the  creatures 
themselves  oppress  me  as  much  as 
the  atmosphere,"  said  I.  "  No  doubt 
it  is  very  wrong,  but  I  always  feel 
as  if  monkeys  and  negroes  were 
diabolical  caricatures  of  ourselves." 

"Bather  living  photographs  of 
our  progenitors,"  repHed  tiie  doctor. 

"Then  you  have  kept  up  your 
reading  on  some  of  our  old  topics 
of  discussion,"  said  I.  "  You  seem 
to  speak  much  more  decisively  than 
you  used  to  do.'' 


>» 


"The  general  reception  of  Dar- 
win's views,"  replied  my  friend, "  is 
now  beyond  doubt.  His  fame  is 
European.  His  books  have  been 
translated  into  every  language. 
And  Professor  Haeckel  has  shown 
that  the  same  kind  of  confidence  is 
to  be  placed  in  his  demonstration 
of  biological  laws  that  was  foimerlj 
given  to  the  comparatively  vagne 
teaching  of  Euclid." 

"That  seems  rather  strong," 
said  I. 

Dr.  Pearce  gave  a  sort  of  weaiy 
shrug.  His  old  enei^  for  oomlM^ 
seemed  gone;  but  his  desire  to 
dominate  remained.  His  air 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  thonght 
me  very  ignorant,  but  that  it  would 
fatigue  him  to  instruct  me. 

"  Is  there  not  a  link  missing?'* 
I  asked. 

"  That  slang  phrase,"  said  the 
Doctor,  a  littie  warming  as  he 
spoke,  "  was  invented  as  a  sort  of 
personal  sarcasm.  But  it  has  borne 
good  fruit.  It  has  led  to  profotmd 
investigation.  No  link  is  nowwanl^ 
ing,  not  only  between  man,  or,  1 
should  say,  the  bimanous  and 
quadrumanous  anthropoids,  but 
back  and  down  to  inorganic 
matter." 

"If  you  can  give  me  a  little 
notion  of  the  outcome  of  discovery," 
said  I,  "I  shall  be  ve^  glad. 
Other  occupations  have  so  filled  np 
my  time,  that  I  have  hardly  read 
any  natural  history  since  we  used 
to  discuss  it  in  our  long  rambldB 
over  the  downs." 

"  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  a 
sketch,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  I  must 
not  speak  for  many  minutes  at  a 
time.  You  should  read  Darwin 
and  Haeckel.  You  will  find  that 
there  are  twenty  -  two  stages, 
through  which  it  is  positively  de- 
monstrated that  the  race  has 
passed ;  and  there  are  signs  that  a 
twenty-third  stage  is  in  process  of 
definition." 

"  What  was  the  last  stage^that 
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before  the  present?"  I  inquired; 
"and  where  did  it  terminate?" 

"  Probably  about  the  dilurial 
period,"  replied  my  friend.  "About 
that  time  Saeckel  has  shown  that 
genuine  men,  though  of  course  of  a 
very  elementary  and  savage  type, 
were  generated  by  a  decaying  race 
of  speechless,  ape-like  men." 

I  fortunately  recollected  that 
my  old  friend  abhorred  a  joke — 
unless  it  was  a  very  mild  one  of  his 
own  manipulation -7- and  was  es- 
pecially prone  to  take  offence  at 
anything  like  a  smile  that  seemed 
to  be  turned  against  himself. 
"  How  much  I  have  fallen  behind 
you  in  my  reading,"  said  I ;  "I 
had  no  idea  that  anything  ap- 
proaching that  degree  of  precision 
had  been  arrived  at." 

Dr.  Pearce  rather  warmed  with 
his  subject.  Few  of  us  are  insen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  an  eager  lis- 
tener. "  That  is  but  a  trifle,"  he  said 
— "a  trifle.  I  must  try  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  where  we  now  are. 
The  ape-like,  speechless  men  were 
the  offspring  of  the  man-like  ape  of 
the  Miocene  period.  These  were 
the  offspring  of  the  katarhine,  or 
narrow-nosed,  tailed,  apes  of  the 
tertiary  period.  These  were  the 
descendants  of  the  semi-apes  ;  and 
the  semi-apes  were  generated  by 
the  marsupials. 

"  So  that  these  six  steps  take  us 
back  to  a  zoological  condition  of  the 
world  something  like  that  which 
existed  in  New  Holland  when  it 
was  discovered  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Very  much  so,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "  except  that  there  had  been 
even  then  an  immigration  of  a  low 
order  of  what  we  must  call  men." 

"  And  the  platyrhine  monkeys," 
said  I,  "  and  the  twisted  nostrils — 
the  lemurs  you  know — ^when  did 
they  come  in?  " 

"  They  split  off,  at  the  natural 
intervals,  from  the  main  line  of  de- 
velopment," said  the  doctor. 
"  The  lemurs  probably  were  directly 


generated  by  the  marsupials,  and 
the  platyrhine  monkeys  by  the  semi- 
apes.  You  may  understand  the 
process  of  animal  development  by 
the  analogy  of  a  pine  tree.  One 
main  shoot  grows  straight  up,  but 
it  throws  off  a  circle  of  branches 
every  year,  and  the  apex  of  the 
tree  is  continually  growing  fur- 
ther apart  from  the  points  of 
the  branches." 

"Apart  in  position,"  said  I; 
"  but  could  you  tell  me  whether  a 
tuft  of  spines  was  taken  from  the 
leading  shoot,  or  from  the  lowest 
branch  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not  with  certainty," 
replied  the  Doctor.  "  But  you  see 
there  is  a  certain  sameness  in  the 
tree,  whereas  the  law  of  develop- 
ment is  continuous  departure  from 
sameness." 

"  How  far  do  the  progenitors  of 
the  marsupials  go  back?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  I  think  I  can  remember,"  said 
the  Doctor,  counting  on  his  fingers. 
"Let  me  see!  marsupials  six. 
Then  were  the  primary  mammals 
— ^the  ancestors  of  marsupials, 
monotremata,  and  ordinary  mam- 
mals ;  now  extinct,  and,  indeed,  im- 
represented — seven.  The  primeval 
anmiota — eight.  The  caudate  am- 
phibians, now  represented  in  this 
country  by  the  eft — nine.  The 
gilled  amphibians,  familiar  enough 
in  the  very  degraded  type  of  the 
frog — ^ten.  The  mud  fish — eleven. 
The  primfiBval  fish — twelve.  The 
single-nostrilled  animals — thirteen. 
The  skulless  animals — ^fourteen. 
These  are,  fortunately  for  science, 
still  represented  by  that  very  inte- 
resting animal,  the  amphioxus,  or 
lancelet,  which  an  ignorant  person 
would  call  a  worm,  but  which  is 
actually  the  archetype  of  all  verte- 
brated  animals.  These  come  from 
the  sack-worms  —  fifteen ;  they 
come  from  the  soft- worms — sixteen. 
Before  these  were  the  gliding- 
worms — seventeen.     Then      came 
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gastraacUe,  ciliated  larvae,  sjnamoe- 
bsB,  amcebee — seventeen,  eighteen, 
nineteen,  twenty.  There  only  re- 
main the  protamcBbsB — ^mere  forms 
of  living  jelly ;  and  the  self-gene- 
rated combination  of  inorganic 
matter." 

"  And  all  these  great  steps,"  said 
I,  "I  understand  you,  are  pre- 
served in  the  stony  records  of 
geology?" 

"  Why,  not  all,"  said  the  doctor. 
*'  No  one  could  expect  to  find  all. 
We  ha^e  some  very  distinct — 
such  as  the  amphibians,  and  ihfi 
tunicata — the  sackworms,  as  the 
Germans  call  them.  Again,  look  at 
the  amphio^us.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  structure  of  that  creature 
to  fossilise.  So,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  still  exists,  we 
should  have  lost  the  actual  form 
of  that  important  link — as  indeed, 
we  have  lost  the  actual  forms  of  all 
the  soft  boneless  animals." 

"From  fifteen  to  twenty,  in- 
clusive ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Pretty  much  so,  except  the 
amoebsa — the  single-ceUed  organ- 
isms," said  the  Doctor.  "These 
exist,  as  infusorial  animalctdsd. 

"Now  again,  as  to  the  fish,"  said 
I.  "  The  old  geologists  used  to  talk 
of  the  reign  of  fishes.  Were  those 
extraordinary  forms  which  are 
foimd  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
primaeval  fish  or  mud-fish?" 

"Not  directly  either,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "Perhaps  they  might  be 
most  correctly  described  as  a  de- 
velopment pa^ly  parallel  to  that 
of  the  mud-fish." 
.  "  And  what  is  the  type  of  the 
mud-fish?" 

"  The  type,"  replied  the  Doctor 
— "  the  actual  type,  that  is  to  say — 
has  not  yet  been  recovered.  But 
we  think  it  is  pretty  clear  what  it 
must  have  been,  as  interposed 
between  the  archetypal  fish  and 
the  gilled  amphibian." 

"Did  that  form  of  the  gilled 
amphibian,  now  represented  by  the 


frog,  ever  attain  so  much  represea- 
tative  dignity  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Necessarily,"  said  Dr.  Pearoe. 
"We  have  firm  data  here.  We 
have  several  teeth  of  the  diproto- 
don — ^a  gigantic  batraehian ;  nunj 
traces  of  his  footsteps,  and  a 
process  of  a  femoral  bone  of  one 
specimen." 

•*So  that  these  two  or  tiiiee 
relics,  and  our  present  frogs,  repre- 
sent that  stage?" 

The  Doctor  sniffed,  and  looked 
weary. 

"We  have  no  specimen  of  a 
primary  mammal?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  And  the  whqle  great  gronp  of 
mammals,  terrestrial  and  aqnadc, 
where  do  they  come  in  in  the 
scheme  ?  " 

"  In  parallel  stages  to  the  mar- 
supials, and  to  the  sucoeeding 
groups,"  said  the  Doctor.  "W 
course  I  have  only  been  taking  the 
leading  shoot  of  the  tree." 

"  But  these  marsupials— those 
that  were  in  the  direct  Hne— was 
the  great  kangaroo  one  of  themf" 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"The  typical  marsupial,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  didelphidffl— and 
also,  no  doubt,  of  the  ornitho- 
rhynchus  and  of  the  echidna- 
must  of  course  have  been  very 
different  &om  any  existing  kan- 
garoo or  opossum." 

"  But  I  don't  see,"  said  I,  "in  Jl 
this  long  descent,  more  than  a  m^ 
gravestone,  so  to  speak,  to  venfy 
the  pedigree.  There  are  the  relia 
of  the  diprotodon,  and  then  we  go 
to  th^  amphioxus,  who  exists ;  ail 
the  other  stages  are — ^I  don't  like 
to  use  the  word  imaginary,  but 
what  can  I  call  them  ?  " 

"  Call  them  necessair ;"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Haeckel  declares  the  as- 
sumption of  many  of  these  stages 
to  be  necessary,  for  most  important 
general  reasons.  In  &ct,  they  mnist 
have  existed.  Bat  it  is  impossible 
that  fossil  remains  should  exiat  of 
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manj  of  them,  owing  to  the  soft 
natiure  of  their  bodies.  And  as  to 
many  others,  their  remains  will 
prol^blj  be  hereafter  discovered. 
When  we  reflect  how  many  fossils 
aro  now  actually  well  known  to 
sdencey  such  as  the  pterodactyl, 
the  icthyosauros,  the  plesiosaunis, 
the  arcl^Bopteryx/and  others,  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  regular  develop- 
ment, it  can  only  be  a  question  of 
time  and  opportunity  when  we  shall 
find  the  remains  of  what  I  may  call 
the  central  hereditary  archetypes." 
'*  Meantime  we  must  assume 
them  ?  "  I  asked. 

^'  Most  of  them,  no  doubt,"  said 
Dr.  Pearce.    "And  you  must  re- 
member this:   in  assuming  these 
twenty  or  twenty-two  stages,  we  are 
only  giving,  as  it  were,  artificial 
milestones  in  a  journey  of  prodigious 
length.    When  we  speak  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tailed  amphibians 
from    the    gilled  amphibians,  we 
may  be  referring  to  an  impercep- 
tibly slow  process  occupying  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years.     Any 
points   that  we  select  in  such  a 
series  must  be  arbitraiy.     There- 
fore no  one  can  ask  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  any  individual  step.     We 
know  the  first  term,  and  what  is  at 
present  the  last  term,  of  the  series. 
Thus  we  know,  approximately,  the 
law  of  the  entire  series." 

"  Not  a  very  clear  approximation, 
it  seems  to  me,"  said  L 

"  Because  you  have  not  studied 
the  subject,"  said  my  friend.  "  I 
recommend  you  to  do  so.  I  must 
wish  you  good  day.  I  don't  know 
what  Doctor  Crawley  will  say  to  me 
for  having  talked  so  long. «  I  fear 
I  shall  suffer  for  my  impru- 
dence." 

I  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  what  it 
was  that  ailed  Dr.  Pearce.  It  was, 
I  thought,  one  of  the  most  painful 
of  afflictions — one  from  w;hich  once 
or  t¥rice,  and  only  once  or  twice,  I 
had  myself  suffered  —  namely, 
idleness,    attended   by  intolerable 


ennui;  so  I  was  the  less  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  fatiguing  him. 

"  Don't  say  so,"  I  replied.  "  You 
look  already  ever  so  much  better 
than  you  did  when  I  met  you. 
Besides,  you  have  too  much  of  the 
esprit  of  the  physician  in  you, 
though  you  have  given  up  practice, 
to  let  anyone  ask  you  for  siidvice  in 
vain.  I  am  anxious  to  make  up 
the  gaps  in  my  reading;  and  you 
are  so  fully  at  home  in  the 
matter ! " 

"  Oh,  if  you  really  want  to  know 
anything  that  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
the  Doctor,  ''it  is  another  thing, 
but  I  can't  stand  chaff." 

"  I  should  be  the  last  person  to 
chaff  you,"  said  I.  •'  Indeed,  the 
matter  is  too  serious  for  a  joke. 
You  attach,  do  you  not,  great  im- 
portance to  this  theory  of  develop- 
ment?" 

"The  utmost  importance,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor.  "  The  progress 
of  science  in  the  matter  has  en- 
tirely exploded  those  old  Calvinistic 
views  from  which  I  suffered  so 
much  as  a  boy — and,  indeed,  as  a 
young  man.  Now  that  we  under- 
stand the  law  of  development  from 
a  monad,  we  see  how  unnecessary — 
indeed,  how  grotesque — ^is  the  old 
notion  of  a  Creator." 

"  Ah ! "  said  I,  and  I  drew  a 
long  breath,  "you  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  me  there,  at  all  events." 

"  Bead  Darwin  and  readHaeckel," 
said  my  friend,  "  and  you  will  ad- 
vance too.  It  is  no  discovery  of 
mine ;  I  only  light  my  lamp  at  their 
torches." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  you  demand  an 
enormous  period  of  time." 

"  Don't  say  I  demand  it,"  replied 
the  Doctor.  "  Nature  has  required 
it,  and  left  us  the  proofs." 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years?" 

"Millions,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"  Probably  tens  of  millions.  There 
is  some  doubt  entertained,  by  the 
physicists  rather  than  the  physio- 
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legists,  as   to    hundreds   of    mil- 
lions." 

"  So  that  to  develope  you  and 
me,  for  instance,  from  the  laneelet, 
or  amphioxus,  as  you  call  it,  may 
have  taken  more  than  a  million  of 
years." 

"Much  more,  I  should  say," 
asserted  the  Doctor. 

"Then  here  is  my  difficulty," 
said  I.  Supposing  Haeckel's 
view  to  be  true — ." 

"  Which  it  is,"  interrupted  he. 

"WeU,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, assuming  it,  how  is  it  that 
there  are  lancelets  alive  now? " 

"  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  "  asked 
he. 

"  This — to  me  at  least.  For  an 
incalculable  time  the  progeny  of 
one  of  these  snail-like  fishes  has 
been  self -improving,  till  it  could 
crawl  and  walk,  and  finally 
talk  and  reason.  And  during  this 
immense  period  of  activity  the 
progeny  of  another  laneelet — ^the 
common  progeny  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual, maybe — has  remained  in  its 
embryonic  state.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  two  state- 
ments ?  " 

"  A  child  may  often  put  a  ques- 
tion," replied  my  instructor, "  which 
a  philosopher  cannot  answer.  I 
can  only  say  that  so  it  is.  Here 
we  are,  and  here  is  the  amphioxus." 

"Yes,  but  excuse  me.  I  don't 
see  the  proof  of  the  filiation,"  said 
I;  "and  if  such  a  filiation  exist, 
how  is  it  conceivable  that,  while  one 
line  of  lanceletfi  has  developed  so 
prodigiously,  a  parallel  line  has 
not  developed  at  all  ?  " 

"  But  the  existing  lancelets  mav 
not  be  coeval  with  our  progenitors, 
said  the  Doctor.  "  They  may  have 
been  developed  from  monads, 
while  the  previously  existing  am- 
phioxi  passed  through  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  vertebrate  develop- 
ment." 

"  But  if  that  be  so,  how  can  we 
tell  that  the  first  vertebrate  stage 


of  our  ancestral  line  then  had  any 
resemblance  to  the  present  lance- 
lets ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  You  beat  about  the  bush,"  said 
Dr.  Pearce.  "Didn't  I  tell  you 
that  we  had  first  the  law  of  the 
series — ^then  the  types  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  some  of  them 
fossil,  some  living,  some  as  jet 
unrecovered,  but  certainly  to  be 
denoted  in  virtue  of  the  serial 
law?" 

"  So  that  when  a  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  &om  the  commence- 
ment of  the  organisation  of  a 
monad  for  its  descendants  to  hare 
reached  the  stage  where  vertebia- 
tion  should  conmience,"  said  I, 
"  the  type  of  the  laneelet  would  be 
necessanly  assumed." 

"Exactly  so,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  You  may  look  at  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  generative  development  as 
akin  to  that  of  the  growth  of  tlie 
individual.  As  the  tadpole  nov 
grows  into  the  &og,  so  did  the  tail- 
less amphibian,  in  course  of  time, 
succeed  the  tailed  amphibian." 

"And  so  with  the  other 
stages  ?  " 

"  So  with  the  other  stages. 
This  is  how  we  are  certain  that 
the  pithecoid  man  was  the  descen- 
dant of  the  anthropoid  ape." 

"  So  that  a  regular,  infieiible 
order  has  existed  from  an  earij 
time — so  exact  and  so  certain,  that 
each  time  that  the  process  com- 
mences, it  must  necessarily  go  on 
by  the  same  steps  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Doctor;  "put it 
so.  You  see  that  is  a  complete 
answer  to  your  difficulty  as  to  there 
being  lancelets  now,  just  like  the 
laneelet  from  whidh  we  hare 
descended,  and  that  lived  thiee 
millions  of  years  ago." 

"  But  if  that  be  so,"  said  I, 
"  don't  it  impale  you  on  the  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma  ?  " 

"  Oh,  confound  your  logic !"  s^d 
the  Doctor,  rather  warmly ;  "  I  am 
talking  of  scientific  truths,  not  of 
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school-boj  sophisms ;  what  horn  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"K  there  be  such  an  order," 
said  I,  "  as  you  indicate — flexible  or 
inflexible — what  must  have  been  the 
wisdom  and  the  foresight  that  pro- 
vided for  it  at  such  a  remote  date  ? 
what  the  power  that  confines  all 
the  forms  of  life  within  the  verge 
of  a  definite  plan''  It  seems  to 
me  that,  if  your  series  could  be  es- 
tablished, it  would  tend  to  give  a 
more  sublime  idea  of  the  providence 
of  the  Creator  than  any  idea  of 
things  being  made  independently, 
as  it  were,  as  the  condition  of  the 
planet  became  suitable  for  such 
forms  of  life." 

My  nephew  had  stolen  up  to  me 
during  our  chat  and  put  his  hand 
in  mine.  "  That  is  your  nephew  ?  " 
said  Dr.  Pearce.  "  What  did  you 
think  of  the  monkeys,  my  lad  P  " 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  boy,  "  the  great 
one — ^the  new  one — shook  hands 
with  me.  But  his  little  hand  was 
cold — and — and — it  didn't  seem  to 
have  any  meaning  in  it.  It  was 
not  like  baby's  hajid — ^though  the 
monkey  can  walk  and  baby  cannot." 

''  Have  you  seen  enough  of  the 
monkeys  P  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  uncle — quite.  They  all 
seem  so  sad,  as  if  they  wanted  some- 
thing— they  didn't  know  what." 


"  They  want  their  native  woods — 
their  liberty,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  You  should  see  them  as  I  have 
done  in  India.  They  are  as  free  in 
their  gambols  as  birds." 

"  But  when  they  are  brought 
into  direct  intercotirse  with  man," 
said  I,  "  are  not  a  few  years  enough 
to  do  the  work  of  many  generations 
in  stimulating  their  intellectual 
powers,  and  thus  improving  their 
position  in  the  battle  of  life?  If 
the  monkey,  alone,  has  developed 
into  the  pithecoid  man,  how  much 
^ter  will  the  monkey  develope 
when  he  has  man  before  him  for 
an  example  P  " 

"  Some  men  seem  to  me  to  be 
examples  of  taking  a  teapot  by  the 
spout  instead  of  by  the  handle," 
said  the  Doctor.  ''Gk)od  bye; 
really  good-bye  now.  Let  mo 
recommend  you  to  study  Darwin 
and  Haeckel." 

"  Do  you  think  the  monkeys  are 
unhappy  for  want  of  something  to 
do.  Uncle  Prank  P"  asked  the 
boy. 

"  Not  in  their  own  woods,"  said 
I.  "  Or  if  they  are,  they  are  more 
like  some  of  us  than  we  should  be 
disposed  to  admit.  Even  mischief 
is  a  relief  from  idleness.  Now  let 
us  look  out  for  a  cab  with  a  good 
horse." 
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A  CONTEMPORARY  OP  JESUS. 


Two  assertions — ^very  singiilar 
when  taken  together — maj  be 
made  with  regard  to  Philo.  One 
is,  that  his  peculiar  blend  of  Phari- 
saism with  Platonic  elements  of 
thought  brings  him  into  such  dose 
sympathy  with  certain  mystical  and 
httle  understood  passages  in  the 
Gospels,  that  he  affords  the  best 
existing  key  to  their  meaning.  The 
other  assertion  is,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  very  large  amount  of 
reading  accomplished  by  theological 
students  and  inquiring  men,  Philo 
is  Tery  little  read  indeed.  That 
Philo  is  a  terribly  long-winded 
Pharisee  and  a  Plato  made  exces- 
sively tedious,  is  one  reason  of  this 
neglect.  That  eyen  where  his 
insight  is  true,  his  mysticism  is 
too  refined  and  subtle  for  the 
average  mind,  and  especially  for 
the  non-Babbinical  one,  is  probably 
another  reason.  A  third,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  makes  itself  felt  for 
the  most  part  unconsciously,  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  strange 
fact  that  Philo  is  a  contemporary  and 
compatriot  of  Jesus,  and  yet  does 
not  once  specifically  allude  to  him. 
That  this  is  a  strange  fact,  it 
will  be  easy  to  show.  Philo  is  a 
man  of  the  broadest  sympathies, 
of  a  religious  and  earnest  spirit, 
and  very  ready  to  interest  himself 
in  the  most  advanced  and  unsec- 
tarian  ideas,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
account  of  the  Essenes  and  others 
who  aimed  after  unworldly  life.  He 
is  also  a  man  of  extended  culture 
and  commanding  position,  so  that 
no  important  event,  material  or 
spiritual,    that    might   affect   his 


countrymen,  would  be  likely  to  es- 
cape him.  He is,moreov6r, of  homUe 
mmd,  and  shows  his  venfiratka 
for  a  course  of  conduct  which  to 
our  minds  would  seem  to  have  bees 
pre-eminently  exemplifiedin  the  life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  though 
he  dwelt  in  Alexandria  and  wrote 
in  Greek,  yet  he  visited  Jerusalem 
and  northern  Palestine,  and  most 
probably  vras  about  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  veniaco- 
lar  as  Jesus  with  the  Greek.  In 
our  endeavour  to  account  for  liis 
ignorance  of  the  personal  career  of 
Jesus,  we  shall  be  helped  by  re- 
membering how  very  brief  in  point 
of  time  that  career  was,  and  how  it 
was  mainly  connected  with  persons 
who  had  no  means  of  giving 
publicity  to  any  events  howerer 
impressive  to  themselves. 

Plulo's  ignorance  of  the  spiritoil 
legacy  of  the  great  teacher  is  even 
more  difficult  to  account  for.  But 
the  memorabilia  of  the  master,  not  jet 
expanded  into  complete  naixatives, 
were  in  all  likelihood  in  few  hands, 
making  their  way  like  the  grain  of 
sown  seed,  very  slowly  and  obscure- 
ly at  first.  Two  matters  we  shall 
have  to  examine:  whether  anj 
words  of  Philo's  can  be  taken  to 
convey  his  views  of  the  career  now 
familiar  to  us,  but  of  which  he 
might  have  but  dimly  heard ;  and 
whether  the  similarity  between 
certain  passages  in  Philo's  writings 
and  certain  utterances  recorded  in 
the  Gk>spels  can  be  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  alone  that  both 
draw  from  the  stream  of  a  common 
tradition  of  things  divine. 
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If  the  works  of  Philo  have  so 
pecaliar  a  relation  to  the  Christian 
traditions,  it  becomes  important  to 
know  exactly   when  those   works 
were  written,  and  when  Philo  lived. 
Jesus  is  considered  to  have  been 
bom  about  four  or  fiye  years  before 
the    commencement    of    the    era 
which    takes  its  name  from  him, 
and  to  have  departed  about  the 
year  thirty  of  that  era.      Philo, 
we  know,  was  bom  before  Jesus, 
and  passed  away  after  him,  but 
that  is  all  that  is  certainly  known. 
The  basis  for  the  calculation  of  his 
age  most  be  left  to  tell  its  own 
tale.    He  cites  with  approbation  in 
his  book  '*  On  the  Creation  of  the 
World,"  §  36,  the  saying  of  Hippo- 
crates :    '*  In  the  nature  of    man 
there  are  seven  seasons,  which  men 
call  i^s.  .  .  .  He   is    an    infant 
...  a    child  ...   a  boy   ...   a 
youth  till  the  completion  of  the 
growth  of  his  whole  body,  which 
coincides  with  the  fourth    seven 
years'  period.    Then  he  is  a  man 
till  he  reaches  his  forty-ninth  year, 
or  seven  times  seven  periods.    He 
is  a  middle-aged  man  (elder)  till 
he  is  fifty-six,  or  eight  times  seven 
years  old,  and  after  that  he  is  an 
old  man."     This  reckoning  we  may 
reasonably  apply  to  Philo's  allusion 
to  his  own  age,  to  be  found  in  his 
account  of  an  embassy  of  the  Jews 
to    the    Roman    Emperor    Caius 
Caligula,    of    which    he   was  the 
head :  **  I  who  was  accounted  to  be 
possessed    of    superior    prudence, 
both  on  account  of  my  age,  and 
my  general  education  also,  was  less 
sanguine  in  respect  of  the  matters 
over  which  the    others  were  de- 
lighted."   And  in  the  exordium  to 
the    same    treatise    he    affords  a 
further    evidence   by  the  phrase, 
^*We,    who    are    aged    men  .  .  . 
grey-headed,"  using  the  identical 
word    which,    in    the    previously 
quoted   passage    he  had   adopted 
to  denote  the  period  of  life  begin- 
ning with  the  age  of  fifty-six.    We 


may  presume  then  that  Philo  had 
reached  at  least  that  age  at  the 
date  of  the  embassy  (a-d.  39-40), 
and  probably  more ;  he  would  thus 
be  bom  at  least  as  far  back  as 
seventeen  years  before  our  era,  or 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  since  a  man  would 
scarcely  refer  pointedly  to  his  aee 
and  grey  hairs  until  he  had  fainy 
overstepped  the  limit  marking  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  old 
age,  that  he  was  bom  at  least  five 
years  before  that  time,  or  twenty- 
two  years  before  our  era.  We 
have  evidence,  therefore,  that  he 
lived  through  the  life  of  Jesus, 
near  twenty  years  before,  and  at 
least  ten  years  after. 

Philo  has  been  called  the  *'  elder 
brother  of  Jesus":  the  epithet  is 
not  strictly  a  fit  one,  for  few  pro- 
bably would  argue  that  any  direct 
influences  proceeded  from  him 
towards  Jesus.  In  spite  of  ex- 
treme improbability,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely impossible,  however,  that 
Jesus  should  ever  have  opened  a 
roll  of  Philo's  writings.  In  any 
case  Philo  was  in  a  greater  degree 
an  adapter  than  an  originator,  and 
his  voluminous  works  are  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  there  was  a 
school  of  mystical  thought  existing 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus  among 
the  cultured  Jews. 

More  specific  evidence  on  this 
point  is  to  be  found  in  references 
of  Philo's  own,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  d  propos  of  a  story 
in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  respect- 
ing Abraham,  his  wife,  and  the 
king  of  Egypt:  "I  have  heard 
physiologers  giving  an  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  not  away  from 
the  mark,  to  the  matter  of  this 
passage,  as  containing  a  symbolical 
sense."  (De  Abr.  xx.)  He  also 
speaks  of  a  legend  of  the  ancients, 
upon  the  appreciation  of  the  divine 
work  of  creation,  "an  old  and 
celebrated    saying,    originally    in- 
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vented  by  sages,  and  handed  down 
by  memory,  as  is  wont,  in  succes- 
sion to  those  that  come  after,  which 
did  not  escape  our  ears,  ^ways 
hankering  after  instruction."  (De 
Plant.  Noe  xxx.) 

Again,  speaking  of  a  particular 
passage  concerning  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  Joseph,  Philo  says,  "  I 
have  heard  people  investigating  the 
matter  of  this  passage  after  a 
different  underlying  idea,  and  more 
figuratively."  (De  Joseph.  xxvL) 
lie  following  also  refers  to  these 
teachers  of  Philo's,  and  resembles 
his  description  of  the  Essenes, 
with  which,  however,  it  is  uncon- 
nected. He  is  speaking  of  an  ex- 
position which  he  has  heard.  This 
was  brought  forward  by  "  god- 
illumined  men,  who  look  upon  the 
generality  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  law  as  plain  symbols  of  obscure 
meanings,  and  forms  of  expression 
of  the  undivulged."  (De  Spec. 
Leg.  xxxii.) 

Eusebius  thus  refers  to  Philo, 
his  family  and  his  teachers:  ''I 
will  produce  a  man  who  is  a 
Hebrew,  as  an  interpreter  for  you 
of  the  disposition  that  exists  in 
the  scripture,  one  who  learned 
from  his  father  the  investigation  of 
what  pertained  to  his  country's  rites, 
and  had  been  taught  the  doctrine 
by  Babbis.  Such  a  man  was 
Philo."     (Prsep.  Ev.  vii.,  13.) 

The  centre  of  this  exegetical  cul- 
ture might  or  might  not  have  been 
in  Palestine ;  but  if  it  were  not,  the 
colleges  of  the  home-country  could 
not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
studies  pursued  abroad.  Between 
the  Jewish  race  dwelling  in  their 
own  land,  and  their  brethren  in 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  there  could 
not  but  have  been  an  interchange 
always  in  process  alike  of  merchan- 
dise and  of  thought.  The  students 
of  old,  as  well  as  the  merchants, 
were  wanderers.  Now  the  mer- 
chandise travels  without  the  mer- 
chant, and  a  printed  book  by  its 


numerical  extension  conveys  ide&s 
from  one  mind  to  another  with 
greater  rapidity,  though  perhaps 
with  less  impressiveness,  than  the 
vagrant  seeker  for  truth  of  old 
could  command. 

Philo  in  all  likelihood  visited 
Palestine  on  more  occasions  than 
the  one  which  he  records.  Being 
a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  &itherLuid, 
it  is  exceedingly  improbable  tb&t 
he  would  neglect  to  visit  it  when  lie 
conveniently  could,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  was  deemed  one  of 
the  duties  of  a  devout  Jew.  He 
speaks  little  about  himself  in 
his  writings,  but  when  he  does 
mention  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
his  narrative  contains  nothing 
that  should  lead  us  to  condade 
he  was  referring  to  that  joumej 
as  his  only  one.  "  There  is  a 
city  of  Syria  on  the  seaboard^ 
Askalon  by  name.  I  happened  to 
be  therein,  at  a  time  when  I  vas 
on  my  way  to  the  temple  of  mj 
people  to  pray  and  sacrifioe.'* 
(Fragm.  ex  Euseb.) 

Philo's  quotations  from  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  are  made  in 
G-reek,  and  evidently  from  a  copy 
of  the  Septuagint  version  veryUttk 
different  &om  the  text  handed 
down  to  us.  This  version,  origin- 
ally made  for  the  Alexand^an 
Jews,  is  held  in  great  favour  bj 
him,  as  so  valuable  a  support  to 
his  cherished  idea  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  lore  (read, 
as  Philo  believed  it  ought  to  be,  in 
symbolic  sense)  among  those  whose 
Greek  culture  empowered  them  to 
appreciate  it.  But  Philo,  by  his 
frequent  etymological  interpreta- 
tions of  Hebrew  names — however 
erroneous  some  may  be — shows 
that  he  is  acquainted  to  some  extent 
with  the  language  ''used  by  the 
Chaldeans,"  and  even  with  the 
ancient  Hebrew. 

There  is  a  curious  bit  of  evidence 
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tending  to  prove  that  Philo  never 
even  heard  the  name  of  Jesus.  He 
says :  '*  Moses  changes  the  name  of 
Hosea  into  that  of  Jesus,  distin- 
guishing by  the  change  the  quality 
of  his  character.  For  Hosea  is 
interpreted,  Who  is  this  ?  but  Jesus, 
The  Lord's  salvation,  a  name  of  the 
most  excellent  character."  (De 
Mut.  Nom.  xxi.)  This  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  so  unconsciously, 
had  Philo  heard  even  a  vague 
rumour  of  a  Jesus  such  as  is  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  gospels.  It 
would  have  been  quite  in  his  style 
to  add  a  word  that  the  name  of  the 
ancient  leader  of  the  people  was 
being  nobly  borne  by  a  new  prophet, 
one  whose  works  manifested  the 
most  excellent  character  which  his 
name  was  interpreted  to  mean. 

Philo's  silence  as  to  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  gospels  has  a  bear- 
ing, though  (jf  slighter  moment 
th^  first  thought  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  upon  what  are  termed 
the  legendary  stories  attaching  to 
the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
We  may  be  almost  sure  that  Philo, 
as  a  leading  Jewish  diplomatist, 
would  have  heard  of  such  a  strange 
event  as  Herod's  edict  for  the 
slaughter  of  children  tinder  two 
years  of  age,  for  fear  of  a  rival  fore- 
told to  have  been  born.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  a  king,  on 
such  a  motive,  would  have  had  a 
political  significance,  especially  as 
all  Jerusalem  was  reported  to  have 
been  simultaneously  moved.  And 
the  governor  who  was  to  spring 
from  Bethlehem  would  have  been 
watched  for  afterwards,  and  perhaps 
identified  with  a  man  who  is  said  to 
have  perplexed  Herod's  son*  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  sought  to 
kill  him.  At  all  events  Philo, 
whose  son  married  the  daughter  of 


king  Agrippaf,  nephew  of  Herod 
Antipas,  and  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ignorant  of 
such  events. 

The  question  naturally  arises  in 
the  mind.  At  what  period  of  his 
career  did  Philo  compose  his  volu- 
minous works  ?  There  is  internal 
evidence  that  they  were  not  all 
wiitten  while  he  was  young.  The  * 
account  of  his  embassy  to  Caligula 
was  apparently  written  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  who  succeeded  Caligula 
A.D.  41,  and  reigned  nearly  four- 
teen years.  The  following  passage 
is  very  touching  and  suggestive  in 
itself,  and  will  help  us  to  appre- 
ciate Philo's  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  in  itself  an  evi- 
dence that  he  wrote  compara-^ 
tively  late  in  life. 

"  There  was  once  a  time,  when 
devoting  my  leisure  to  philosophy 
and  to  contemplation  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  things  therein,  I 
reaped  the  fruit  of  excellent,  desir- 
able, and  truly  blessed  perceptive 
feculty,  being  always  stimulated  by 
divine  oracles  and  doctrines,  where- 
on I  found  delight  in  feeding  cove- 
tously and  insatiately,  entertaining 
no  low  or  grovelling  thoughts,  nor 
ever  worming  my  way  in  pursuit 
of  glory  or  riches,  or  the  luxuries 
of  the  body,  but  as  one  raised  up 
on  high,  I  appeared  to  be  ever 
borne  along  in  accordance  with 
some  inspiration  of  the  soul,  and 
to  follow  every  whither  the  sun,  the- 
moon,  and  the  whole  Heaven  and 
universe. 

"At  that  time,  then,  stooping 
from  above  and  looking  down  from 
the  air,  and  stretching  as  it  were 
out  of  a  watch-tower  the  eye  of  m 
mind,  I  surveyed  the  unutterable 
contemplations  of  all  things  upon 


*  Herod  Antipas  ("  Herod  the  Tetrarch,"  Matt.  ziv.  1.)  Bucoessor  as  regards  Galilee 
to  Herod  tlie  Great  ("  Herod  the  King,"  MaU.  ii.  1.) 

t  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (" Herod  the  King,"  Acts,  xii.)  father  of  Herod  Agrippa II.  C'  King 
Agrippa/'  Acts.  xxt.  13.) 
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the  earth,  and  congratulated  my- 
self, on  account  of  forcible  escape 
from  the  evil  fates  that  are  in 
mortal  life. 

^*  Nevertheless,  the  most  grievouB 
of  evils  was  lying  ixi  wait  for  me ; 
envy  that  hates  the  beautiful,  which 
suddenly  falling  upon  me  ceased 
not  from  dragging  me  b^  force, 
until  it  had  flung  me  down  mto  the 
vast  sea  of  the  cares  that  attach  to 
public  business,  tossing  in  which 
sea  I  am  not  able  so  much  as  to 
keep  floating. 

"  But  though  I  groan,  I  still  hold 
out  and  resist,  retaining  in  my  soul 
that  yearning  for  instruction  which 
was  implanted  in  it  from  my  earliest 
coming  to  manhood,  and  this  con- 
stantly takes  pity  and  compassion 
on  me,  and  rouses  and  encourages 
me  till  my  spirits  are  lighter 
again. 

"  Through  this  yearning  for  in- 
struction it  comes  to  pass  that  there 
are  times  when  I  lift  up  my  head, 
and  with  the  eyes  of  my  soul,  which 
are  indeed  but  dim — for  their  sharp- 
sightedness  has  boen  overshadowed 
by  the  mist  of  inconsistent  kinds 
of  business — survey,  perforce  at 
least,  the  things  that  circle  round, 
with  eager  desire  for  a  long  draught 
of  life  pure  and  imalloyed  by 
«vils. 

"  If  there  but  befaJ  me  from  the 
unforeseen  a  brief  spell  of  fair 
weather,  and  a  calm  amid  the 
troubles  that  belong  to  public 
business,*  I  am  on  wings  and  float 
upon  the  wave,  all  but  soaring  in 
the  air,  and  blown  forward  by  the 
breezes  of  knowledge,  which  often 
seduces  me  to  take  flight,  and  pass 
all  my  days  with  her,  escaping  as 
from  pitUess  masters,  and  these 
not  only    men,    but   abo   afEairs 


whioh  pour  upoii  me  from  one  side 
and  another  uke  a  torrent. 

''But  even  in  these  circamstanott 
I  ought  to  give  thanks  to  God  that, 
though  I  am  overwhelmed,  I  am 
not  swallowed  up  in  the  deptha. 
But  I  open  the  eyes  of  the  soul, 
which  from  despair  of  any  good  hope 
have  been  deemed  to  have  become 
already  disabled,  and  I  feel  the 
shine  of  the  light  of  wisdom,  since 
I  am  not  given  up  unto  darkness 
for  the  whole  of  my  life."  (De 
Spec.  Leg.  i.)  This  is  the  writing 
of  a  man  no  longer  young,  finding 
his  strength 

In  the  faith  that  loolu  through  dea^ 
In  yean  that  bzing  the  philoeoipfaie 


Deductions  from  Philo's  silence 
upon  events  that  we  may  regard  as 
important  must  not  be  pressed  too 
far.  Philo  was  writing  for  Alex- 
andrians, and  thouf^h  to  many  of 
his  compatriots  resident  in  Egypt 
events  and  persons  connected  with 
Jerusalem  must  have  been  familiar, 
yet  he  seems  to  have  preferred  to 
occupy  a  platform  upon  which 
Greek  could  stand  as  well  as  Jew. 
Therefore  he  proffers  his  teachingB 
upon  their  own  merits  and  reason* 
ableness,  rather  than  as  claiming 
veneration  through  association  with 
the  most  reveren  names  of  his  own 
people. 

With  regard  to  events  comiected 
with  Herod,  even  such  as  might 
have  political  significance,  we  are 
bound  to  bear  in  mind  that  Herod's 
murders,  even  of  his  own  relatives, 
were  many,  and  Philo  has  recounted 
none,  so  that  the  absence  of  reoordof 
a  single  slaughter  is  by  no  means 
conspicuous  or  strange.  Philo's 
works  contain  a  brief  reference  to 
Herod  the  O^reat,  and  to  Pilate, 


*  There  is  sympathy  here  between  Fhilo  and  Wordsworth  ; 

In  a  season  of  oalm  weather, 
Thongh  inland  far  we  be, 
Onr  Bonla  have  sight  of  that  immortal  eea 
Whioh  brought  as  hither. 
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the  lieatenant  of  Tiberius,  but  as 
he  has  no  word  oonceming  HiUel 
or  Schammai,  Gamaliel  or  Caia- 
phas,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  he  does  not  even  mention  by 
name  John  the  Baptist. 

There  is  thus  no  external  evi- 
dence at  all  whether  Philo  ever 
saw  or  heard  Jesus,  or  read  a  word 
of  the  earliest  collection  of  his 
sayings,  now  embedded  in  the  first 
gospel.  We  have  to  turn  to  in- 
ternal evidence  for  traces  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  contemporaries. 

There  is  a  double  connection 
cleavly  traceable  between  the 
writings  of  Philo  and  the  collected 
memorials  of  Jesus.  There  is  the 
closest  sympathy  between  certain 
oft-repeated  doctrines  of  Philo  and 
certain  of  .those  portions  of  the 
work  known  as  the  gospel  after 
John,  which  are  found  in  that 
gospel  alone,  and  exhibit  a  marked 
discordance  from  the  other  narra- 
tives. Furthermore,  in  the  spiritual 
and  ethical,  rather  than  the  doc- 
trinal or  metaphysical,  passages  of 
Philo's  writings,  there  are  to  be 
found  again  and  again  more  than 
chance  coincidences  of  thought 
with  sayings  that  seem  to  belong 
to  the  genuine  utterances  of  Jesus. 
Though  Jesus,  therefore,  may 
never  have  known  Philo,  he  must 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
influences  that  co-operated  to  form 
his  philosophy;  and  taking  Philo 
as  a  fair  embodiment  of  the  Judseo- 
Hellenic  school,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  make  a  somewhat  minute 
comparison  between  his  words  and 
those  of  Jesus  in  the  gospels. 

The  further  influences  possibly 
due  to  PhOo  may  also  be  touched 
upon  in  passing ;  as  for  instance, 
that  he  may  have  somewhat 
affected  the  editors  of  one  or 
more  of  the  gospels,  as  he  has  cer- 
tainly influenced  parts  of  that 
varied  series  of  writings  known  as 
Pa,uline ;  while  he  has  to  some 
extent  contributed  to  the  growth 


of  what  we  may  style  Christian 
dogma,  as  distinguished  from  the 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  trace  out  the 
threads  that  connect  Philo  with  the 
utterances  of  Jesus  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  compilers  of  the  gos- 
pels, it  may  be  interesting  to  look 
into  the  inner  life  of  the  man  him- 
self, as  we  learn  of  it  from  his  own 
revelations.  First,  as  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
was  a  devout  Jew,  with  a  great 
love  for  the  scriptures  of  his  race. 
Beiag  a  Jew  he  was  bound  by  the 
common  allegiance  to  those  scrip- 
tures, as  if  by  an  oath,  not  to  alter, 
add,  or  remove  one  jot  from  the 
letter  of  them.  A  portion  of  those 
scriptures  consisted  of  symbolic 
writing,  to  which  class  of  composi- 
tion the  oriental  mind  was  prone, 
and  in  the  elucidation  of  which  his 
fine  spiritual  faculties  led  him  to 
take  delight.  It  was  no  hetero- 
doxy to  uncover  such  symbols  in 
places  where  they  lay  hid,  or  even 
to  discover  such  where  liiey  had 
not  been  designed.  Philo  was  not 
the  first  in  the  field  with  such  in- 
terpretations, which  among  the 
appreciative  minds  of  the  race  had 
doubtless  been  orally  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 
So  far,  the  work  of  the  Talmudic 
expositor  was  pleasant  and  stimu- 
lating. But  to  Philo,  and  to  many 
other  Pharisees,  bound  to  reverence 
every  letter  of  their  law,  there  was 
a  large  part  that  must  have  been 
a  stumbling  block.  They  had 
before  them  a  most  heterogenous 
object  of  worship,  for  in  addition 
to  the  noble  prophetic  utterances, 
and  splendid  spiritual  fragments 
that  composed  their  sacred  books, 
there  were  numbers  of  ancient 
stories  and  petty  narratives,  some 
of  which  never  perhaps  contained, 
or  were  designed  to  contain  any 
metaphoric  truth  at  all,  while 
others  in  the  process  of  compilation 
from    still    more    ancient  sources 
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had  sadly  lost  their  recognisable 
form  and  meaning.  Philo  might 
not  pick  and  choose  amongst  the 
sacred  books,  he  must  take  them 
all  as  one  inspired  whole.  And, 
impregnated  with  Greek  philoso- 
phic thought,  whilst  loving  his 
Hebrew  scriptures,  and  appre- 
ciating the  sterling  and  unsur- 
passed excellence  of  large  portions  of 
them,  he  wished  to  be  able  to  offer 
to  those  aroimd  him,  less  Hebrew 
and  more  Greek  than  himself,  a 
system  which  they  could  not  reject 
forthwith  on  the  ground  of  its 
narrowness.  To  men  possessed  of 
certain  attributes  of  culture,  more 
than  had  appertained  to  those  to 
whom  the  most  ancient  of  his 
national  scriptures  had  appealed, 
he  strove  to  present  a  consistent 
mass  of  sacred  literature  suggestive 
and  attractive  throughout. 

This  course  was  the  more  easy 
for  Philo  as  a  resident  in  Egypt, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  culture  of 
the  time,  when  he  could  point  to 
Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  of  his 
own  race,  as  having  originally 
derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
colleges  of  Egypt,  Moses  of  whom 
he  speaks  as  one  ^'  who  had  quickly 
reached  philosophy's  very  height, 
and  had  had  interpreted  to  him  &om 
the  ordrcles  the  main  and  most  com- 
prehensive of  the  principles  of 
nature."     (De  Mund.  Opif.  ii.) 

Philo  accordingly  turned  the 
bible  of  his  people  into  symbol  in 
a  wholesale  way,  evolving  by  a 
subtle  imagination  the  deepest 
significances  from  the  smallest  in- 
dications. As  his  imagination 
sometimes  outruns  his  spiritual  in- 
sight, and  not  infrequently  leaves 
his  common  sense  far  in  the  rear, 
some  of  his  unfoldments  of  latent 
meanings  are  such  as  had  never 
been  dreamed  of  before.  Though 
such  results  as  these  were  the  de- 
light of  the  Talmudists,  and  con- 
stituted their  only  way  of  emanci- 
pation from  the   shackles  of    the 


verbal  infallibility  and  all-suffi- 
ciency of  the  law,  yet  to  the  freer 
western  mind  they  must  seem  Utile 
more  than  curiosities.  And  it  is 
doubtless  in  great  part  owing  to 
Philo's  pursuance  of  this  coone, 
which  resulted  in  desperate  strain- 
ings after  occult  significations,  and 
absurd  exaltations  of  trivial  narra- 
tives, that  a  great  part  of  the  present 
neglect  of  him  is  owing.  The  student 
cannot  accept  him  as  a  whole,  and 
so  throws  him  to  one  side,  dis- 
gusted with  what  he  cannot  but 
consider  pages  of  mere  inanitj 
and  drivel.  Cultured  readers  may 
not  be  brought  to  believe  very 
decidedly  that  Sarah  the  wife  of 
Abraham  conceived  a  child  when 
she  was  ninety,  but  they  will  be 
drawn  farther  away  rather  than 
nearer  to  respect  for  the  storj  bj 
Philo's  laboured  argument  that 
ninety  from  its  inner  significance  is 
necessarily  a  fertile  number.  Nor 
does  it  seem  an  interesting  fact  to 
learn,  that  the  names  Shem,  Ham^ 
and  Japhet,  signify  respectivelj 
''  what  is  good,  what  is  bad,  and 
what  is  indifferent,"  or  that  there 
are  seven  distinct  reasons  why  "  the 
days  of  man  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,'*  such  as  because 
the  number  a  hundred  and  twenty 
is  a  triangular  number,  and  is  the 
fifteenth  number  consisting  of  tri- 
angles, or  because  it  consists  of  a 
combination  of  odd  and  even  nam- 
bers,  being  contained  by  the  power 
of  the  faculty  of  the  concurring 
numbers,  sixty-four  and  fifty- 
six,  Ac,  Ac." 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge 
Philo  by  such  wearisome  instanoeB 
as  these.  The  task  he  imdertook 
is  an  impossible  one ;  however 
grandly  parabolic  and  significant 
may  be  large  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  it  were  one  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules  to  prove 
that  every  single  passage,confa8edly 
transferred  as  it  may  have  been 
from  memory  to  memory  amongst 
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priests  who  had  missed  its  meaning, 
had  remained  a  pure  symbolic  form 
at  the  last. 

It  is  a  question  that  we  are  not 
called  upon  here  to  decide,  whether 
a    large    portion  of    the  Hebrew 
scripture  narrative  was  composed 
as  symbolic  fable,  or  gathered  up 
solely  as  yestiges  of  historical  fact. 
It  will  be  safest  to  take  a  middle 
course  in  the  matter:  a  narrative  that 
was  originally  history  might  well  be 
modified  in  course   of   time,  and 
adapted    to    metaphorical    needs; 
moreover    the    collection     of   the 
Hebrew  books  by  Ezra  was  made 
at  a  time  when    the    Jews    had 
been  subject  to  those  Babylonian 
influences    which    so  transformed 
their     ancient    narrow     religion  ; 
and  it   is  not  known  how  much 
or   how   little  had  been  retained 
or  destroyed  of  the  ancient  record, 
or  how     much    or  how  little    is 
due  to   the   diligent  redaction  of 
his  scribes.      It    is    because  this 
matter  of  symbolism  is  so  impor- 
tant   as    a    mode   of     expression 
and  is  so  imperfectly  appreciated, 
that   it    is    worth    while    to    en- 
deavour   to    show    that     Philo's 
method  is  not  wholly  due  to  his 
having  been  carried  away  by  mere 
imagination  into  a  shadow-realm  of 
his  own  fancy's  creation.    That  he 
carried  his  allegoric  speculations 
too  far  may  rightly  be   granted ; 
that  he  had  no  basis  at  all  for  such 
a  plan  of  elucidation  it  would  be 
rash  to  assert.     His  position  was 
peculiar ;  like  many  a  philosophic 
writer  before  him,  he  had  to  deal 
with  national  monuments  too  re- 
vered for  him  to  hope  or  wish  to 
displace  them,  and  so  honoured  by 
the  law  of  the  land  that  anyone 
would  incur  serious    danger  who 
should  attempt  to  abrogate  a  letter 
of  their  record.   The  unenlightened 
and   indiscriminate    reverence   of 
our  own  day  for  these  same  records 
(which  is  reiEilly  no  reverence  at  all, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term),  will 


enable  us  to  sympathise  with  such 
a  position  as  that  of  Philo.  He 
dared  not  disturb  the  letter  of  the 
law  on  any  pretext ;  the  only  part 
of  it  which  was  open  to  question 
was  its  meaning.  The  contempla- 
tion of  his  position  may  lead  us  to 
realise  how  in  ages  before  him  there 
might  have  been  men  similarly 
placed;  they  had  writings  before 
them  whose  power  over  the  people 
lay  in  their  being  composed  of 
fainiliar  words  and  household  tales ; 
without  disturbing  their  external 
form,  it  was  a  relief  to  the  spiritual 
mind  to  impregnate  these  stories 
with  deeper  meanings  than  what 
they  bore  on  the  surface,  meanings 
that  would  be  recognised  by  other 
minds  of  the  same  order,  whilst 
lying  hid  to  such  lower  intelligences 
as  could  not  take  in  high  truths. 
Many  such  stories,  too,  dealing 
apparently  with  well-known  oc- 
currences, might  even  in  their 
original  form  as  narrative  have  been 
destined  for  symbol,  and  so  have 
waited  through  the  ages  for  those 
that  could  read  them. 

Fhilo  then  may  be  imagined  to 
have  been  in  this  position ;  he 
wanted  to  enlarge  the  study, 
amongst  alien  as  well  as  Jewish 
races,  of  his  national  scriptures, 
which,  read  as  mere  histories,  Vere 
many  of  them  trifling  and  insignifi- 
cant, but  which,  read  as  he  had 
been  taught  and  was  apt  to  read 
them,  bore  meanings  deep  enough, 
he  thought,  to  make  them  of  abid- 
ing interest;  and  even  attractive 
to  thatG-reek  philosophic  mind  with 
which  he  was  in  as  close  sympathy 
as  with  the  simpler  faith  that  held 
the  scriptures  in  awe. 

Fhilo  was  not  the  first  to  read 
the  "  Sacred  Laws  "  as  allegories, 
and  his  only  blame  is  that  he 
allegorised  inordinately,  finding  a 
symbol  in  everything,  however 
trivial,  and  however  strained  and 
obscure  the  connection.  We  may 
be  thankful  that  the  laws  of  our 
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country  do  not  compel  us  to  do 
homage  to  the  letter  of  any  lore 
however  reverend  in  its  spirit,  and 
that  the  absence  &om  our  system 
of  such  a  penalty  as  stoning  for 
such  an  offence  as  criticism  gives 
us  liberty  to  be  rational.  The  true 
parable  is  that  which  is  conceived 
in  its  inner  spirit  and  projected 
outwards  into  appropriate  symbolic 
detail;  the  false  parable  is  that 
which  has  to  have  a  meaning  foimd 
for  it  by  its  interpreter,  a  meaning 
which  must  be  arbitrary,  if  not 
verifiable  by  one  able  to  appreciate 
a  real  parable.  A  reason  why 
Philo's  secret  influence  has  been  so 
great,  while  his  personal  influence 
and  modem  repute  are  so  small, 
doubtless  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
valuable  mainly  by  reason  of  the 
luminous  fragments  which  dot  his 
writings,  and  which  the  philosophic 
student  can  detect,  whilst  his 
works  as  a  whole  repel  the  general 
reader  who  finds  himself  led  into  a 
maze  of  obscurity. 

Before  Philo's  time,  many  among 
the  Pharisees,  as  the  Talmud  evi- 
dences, were  prone  to  make  and 
interpret  allegories,  but  chief  of 
the  Jews  who  saw  in  the  body  of 
the  law  only  a  covering  of  the 
deep  meanings  residing  within  it, 
and  appreciable  by  the  spiritually- 
minded,  were  the  Essenes,  to  whom 
Philo  devotes  a  special  chapter. 
There  are  other  references  to  alle- 
gorism  which  may  be  cited  here. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees (i.  10)  we  are  told  of  a  man 
named  Aristobulus,  of  the  stock 
of  the  **  Christ-priests,"  and  a 
teacher  of  King  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.  This  great  Rabbin  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Septuagint  version,  and  is 
cited  by  Origen  in  his  commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch  as  afford- 
ing an  example  of  the  allegoric 
method  (adv,  CeUwm  IV.,  pp.  198, 
204).  This  would  take  such  inter- 
pretation back  to  fully  150  years 


before  the  time  of  Philo.  This  man, 
some  of  whose  fragments  are  pre> 
served  by  Eusebius  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  was,  like  Philo,  in- 
terested in  proving  that  Qreek 
wisdom  was  more  akin  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Hebrew  scriptniei 
than  the  generality  supposed 

In  that  strange  and  uneqn&l 
book,  known  in  the  edition  of  the 
Apocrypha  that  accompanies  the 
English  Bible  as  the  ''Seoond 
Book  of  Esdras,"  there  is  to  be 
found  (cap.  vi.  9)  an  example  of 
allegoric  rendering  of  the  scripture 
narrative.  The  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  the  account  of  the  birth  of 
Esau  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  26), 
and  the  interpretation  is  given  as 
follows:  —  "For  Esau  repreaents 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  Jacob 
is  the  beginning  of  it  that  foUov- 
eth ;  "  or,  as  it  is  translated  from 
an  Arabic  version  (it  is  not  extant 
in  G-reek,  but  is  preserved  is 
Latin),  "  And  the  end  of  this  world 
is  in  Esau,  and  Jacob  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  come."  The 
older  prophets  had  got  half  vaj 
to  this  kind  of  aUegorising  in 
using  names  in  a  typical  way—as, 
for  instance,  Obadiah,  who  ats, 
"  The  House  of  Jacob  shall  be  a 
fire,  and  the  House  of  Joseph  a 
flame,  and  the  House  of  Esaa  for 
stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle 
against  them  and  devour  th^n 
....  And  Saviours  shall  come 
up  on  Mount  Zion  to  judge  the 
mountains  of  Esau,  and  the  kmg- 
dom  shall  be  Jehovah's."  The 
passage  from  Esdras  quoted  above 
is  quite  in  sympathy  with  Philo's 
style,  although,  to  the  passage  in 
question,  the  latter  gives  a  different 
meaning,  saying  (Quaest.  in  Gen.  FT. 
162),  "The  brothers  represeni 
virtue  and  wickedness,  so  &r  as 
they  are  the  offspring  of  one  mind, 
and  are  enemies,  in  that  th^  are 

and 


opposed    to    each    other   and  at 
war." 

Philo  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
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oriental  parabolising,  the  elder  ex« 
treme  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  remains  of  India  and  Egypt,  of 
the  Buddhists  and  Pythagoreans, 
while  its  later  developments  faintly 
show  themselves  in  Origen, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  Gnos- 
tics, and  the  Kabbalists.  The 
appearance,  moreover,  of  this  kind 
of  symbolism  from  time  to  time  in 
the  higher  flights  of  poetry,  and 
the  communications  of  ecstatics 
and  oracular  subjects,  goes  to  prove 
that  parabolic  utterances  are  not 
mere  whims  of  a  period,  or  fancies 
of  a  school,  but  realities  resting 
upon  some  correspondence  of  our 
world  with  a  higher  sphere  of 
communicative  thought. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  use  by 
Philo  of  proper  names  as  repre- 
sentative of  general  ideas.  He 
treats  *' Sodom,"  for  instance,  as 
'^  being  in  real  fact  the  soul  made 
barren  of  all  good  things,  and 
blinded  as  to  its  reason,"  "Egypt" 
as  '*  the  whole  of  the  district  con- 
nected with  the  body" — the  "  cor- 
poreal and  external,"  and  the  "King 
of  Egypt"  as  "a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  the  mind  devoted  to 
the  body."  (De  Abr.  ixi.) 

Similarly,  in  a  canonical  book 
(Bev.  zi.  8),  we  find  reference 
made  to  the  same  proper  names  as 
containing  a  sense  of  something 
base,  though  the  exact  symbolic 
meaning  is  obscure; — "the  open 
street  of  the  great  city — namely, 
that  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt."  The  author 
of  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians"  employs  the  same  kind 
of  symbol,  when,  after  referring  to 
the  story  of  the  children  of  Sarah 
and  Hagar,  he  says,  parenthetically 
(iv.  24),  "which  things  have  a 
second  meaning,"  and  makes  Hagar 
answer  to  "the  Jerusalem  of  the 
day,"  and  Sarah  to  an  ideal  free 
Jerusalem  of  above. 

That  Philo  should  have  a  real 
ground  for  his  symbolic  interpreta- 


tions of  what  appears  to  be  mere 
narrative  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
seems  in  some  instances  well-nigh 
incredible,  however  plausible  may 
be  his  rendering.  But  before  giving 
an  example  of  one  such  translation 
of  his,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
the  true  interest  of  his  versions 
resides,  not  in  the  fact  whether  or 
not  they  truly  lie  concealed  in  an 
occult  original,  but  in  the  light 
which  is  thrown  by  them  upon  the 
symbol-making  and  symbol-reading 
of  hi^  day,  and  in  the  resulting 
fact  that  such  inner  thoughts  of 
his,  through  being  often  akin 
to  the  concealed  signification  of 
other  parables  of  his  century,  afford 
great  aid  in  appreciating  the  drift 
and  unlocking  the  meaning  of  these 
other  parabolic  creations. 

In  Exodus  is  a  story  of  the 
Hebrew  clan  breaking  away  in  the 
absence  of  Moses  from  his  rule, 
and  perpetrating  an  orgy  aroimd 
the  golden  ef^gy  of  a  calf:  the 
story  may  or  may  not  be  based 
upon  some  historic  fact,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  or  may  not  be 
a  general  symbolisation  of  some 
state  of  the  people's  mind  during  a 
doubtful  period.  The  story  ends 
in  the  return  of  Moses,  who  gathers 
around  himself  the  sons  of  Levi, 
whereupon  there  is  given  through 
him  the  oracular  utterance  (Exodus 
xxxii.  27)  : — "  Thus  saith  Jehovah 
the  Gk)d  of  Israel,  Put  ye  every 
man  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  go 
in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate 
throughout  the  camp,  and  slay 
every  man  his  brother,  and  every 
man  his  companion,  and  every  man 
his  neighbour."  Let  us  hear 
Philo*s  reading  of  this  truculent 
command  (De  Ebr.  §  15,  §  16)  : 
— "Many  are  cheated  by  the 
mere  appearances  that  are  close  to 
their  hand,  whilst  their  minds  do 
not  penetrate  to  the  powers  that 
lie  unseen  and  shaoowed  over. 
What!  those  that  have  applied 
themselves  to  prayers  and   sacri- 
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fioes  and  the  whole-  ceremonial 
serrice  of  the  Temple,  are — ^what  is 
most  paradoxical — homicides,  £ra- 
tricideSy  slayers  with  their  own 
hands  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 

bodies It  is  not  the 

case,  as  is  deemed  by  some,  that 
the  priests  slay  men,  rational 
animals  constituted  of  soul  and 
body,  but  as  many  things  as  are 
near  and  dear  to  the  flesh,  these 
they  cut  oft  from  their  characters. 

We   are    to    slay  a 

'  brother,'  not  a  man,  but  the  body 
that  is  brother  to  the  soul ;  that  is, 
we  shall  disjoin  from  that  which  is 
virtue-loving  and  divine  the  pas- 
sion-led and  the  mortal.  Again, 
we  shall  slay  the  '  neighbour,'  not 
a  man,  but  a  company  and  band. 
For  this  is  alike  fanuliar  to  the 
soul  and  its  grievous  enemy,  laying 
baits  and  snares  for  it,  in  order  that 
through  inundation  by  the  objects  of 
sense  that  overflow  it,  it  may  never 
erect  itself  toward  heaven  for  to 
embrace  the  natures  that  are 
noble  and  godlike.  We  shall 
slay  also  what  is  'nearest.'  But 
what  is  nearest  to  the  mind 
is  thought  in  the  uttering,  insert- 
ing false  doctrines  amongst 
what  are  reasonable  and  likely 
and  persuasive,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  bravest  possession, 
truth." 

This  usage  of  symbolic  form  to 
denote  facts  in  the  nature,  consti- 
lution,  and  character  of  man, 
events  transacted  not  upon  the 
worldly  stage,  but  upon  the  uni- 
versal platform  of  the  mind,  as  on 
a  plane  or  field,  is  to  be  found  not 
only  among  the  seers  anterior  to 
Philo,  the  Buddhists,  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  others,  but  has  a 
large  development  among  the 
parables  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the 
gospels.  Of  these,  in  fact,  more 
are  symbolisms  representing  the 
working  of  the  constituents  of  the 
nature  of  man,  in  its  growth,  its 
trial,  or  its  great  change,  than  are 


expressions  of  any  other  thought 
or  moral  whatsoever. 

To  turn  again  for  a  moment  to 
the  puzzling  question  of  whether 
Philo  is  right  in  attributing  a 
second  meaning  so  deep,  and  reallj 
more  important  than  the  first,  to 
passages  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
the  fact  is  noticeable  that  while  he 
symbolises  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  narrative  which  seems  so  ub- 
symbolic,  with  a  result  often  c&pri- 
cious  and  unsatisfactoir,  leadine 
us  toKgard  him  as  a  mere  epedil 
pleader,  he  yet  now  and  again 
brings  out  a  strange  force  asd 
vitality  in  his  interior  unf oldm^ts. 
If  now  a  parallel  instance  can  be 
found,  a  scripture  in  which  the 
narrative  is  for  the  most  pait 
apparently  mere  narrative,  or  eten 
plainly  fabulous,  and  not  impos- 
sibly trivial,  whilst  ever  and  anon 
is  to  be  met  with  a  brief  sentenoe 
full  of  deep  ethical  meaning,  it 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  and 
the  method  that  Philo  has  fol- 
lowed, or  rather  that  he  ought  to 
have  followed,  had  he  not  overshot 
its  limits. 

We  all  know  the  old-fashioned 
"  stories  with  a  moral,"  and  how 
the  moral  was  pleasanter  with  the 
story  than  it  would  be  without  it 
This  ethical  part  was  genenDj 
deduced  from  the  story,  which  vas 
its  illustration  and  amplification, 
for  the  whole  was  meant  to  appeal 
to  one  class  of  mind.  But  amongst 
ancient  writings  there  are  manj 
that  seem  made  to  suit  two  dasses 
of  minds ;  one  portion  appears  to 
be  simple  fable,  meant  for  any  oat 
to  listen  to,  whilst  a  smalls  por- 
tion, hidden  in  the  fable,  or  added 
to  it,  seems  to  be  designed  to 
catch  the  attention  of  a  reader 
possessed  of  thoughtful  faculties. 
Before  particularising  any  writing 
of  this  class,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  notice  a  variety  of  andent 
Welsh  composition,  which  is  some- 
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thing  akin :  for  instance,  in  the 
following  stanzas,  the  third  line 
always  consists  of  the  truth  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed,  whilst  the 
preceding  ones  are  but  simple  de- 
scriptive verse,  bearing  a  slight 
sequence,  stanza  with  stanza,  the 
whole  probably  designed  for  com- 
mittal to  memory  : 

In  the  oak's  high-towering  grove 
Dwells  the  liberty  I  love — 
Babblers  from  thy  trust  remove. 

Liberty  I  seek  and  have, 

Where  green  birchen  branohes  wave — 

Keep  a  secret  from  a  kncwe. 

Snow  a  robe  on  hamlets  flings, 
In  the  wood  the  raven  sings — 
Too  much  sleep  no  profit-  brings. 

See  the  forest  white  with  snows, 
Hark,  the  storm  of  winter  blows — 
Nature  beyond  learning  goes. 

Where  the  mountain  snow  is  spread, 
Stags  love  snnny  vales  to  tread- 
Fain  is  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

This  seems  constructed  mainly  to 
keep  np  the  interest  and  aid  the 
memory,  and  is  probably  founded 
on  the  manner  of  the  Druids  in 
teaching  the  yoimg  students  for  the 
priesthood. 

Jn  "  Buddhaghosa's  Parables " 
as  translated  from  the  Biurmese, 
which  is  a  collection  of  stories 
evidently  written  for  the  vulgar, 
there  are  to  be  found  here  and  there 
sentences  from  an  earlier  work  of 
high  ethical  value,  the  "  Dhamma- 
pada,"  which  is  extant  in  the  Pali, 
or  sacred  language  of  the  Hindoo 
Buddhists.  Either  these  inter- 
larding fragments  are  meant  to 
catch  the  chance  mind  among  the 
ignorant  common  herd  that  might 
be  stretching  towards  higher 
thought,  or  they  are  destiaed  to 
keep  alive  the  interest  of  students 
of  superior  class,  who  might  other- 
wise deem  the  work  beneath  their 
notice.  Among  the  Hebrew  writers, 
similarly,  there  may  have  been  a 
method  of  legend  writing  so  as  to 
include  ever  and  anon  in  the  course 
of  the  stories  a  piece  of  pm*e  parable 


or  symbol,  meant  only  for  those  that 
could  so  read  it,  and  to  all  but  them 
standing  as  mere  narrative.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  all 
the  stories  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  others  are  constructed  upon 
this  fashion,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  of  them  are  his- 
toric chronicle.  But  the  origin  of 
the  older  books  is  so  obscure,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  gathered 
from  sources  so  various,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  upon  their 
method  and  meaning,  for  these 
may  be  as  different  in  character  as 
the  fountain-heads  from  which  the 
books  spring.  But  in  such  a  story 
as  the  one  which  Philo  has  inter- 
preted for  us,  there  is  some  plausi- 
bility in  the  suggestion  that  while 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  mere  matter- 
of-fact,  or  mere  fable,  a  portion 
draws  a  moral  into  a  region  quite 
apart  from  the  story,  a  field  only 
appreciable  by  minds  accustomed 
to  symbol,  and  able  to  receive  those 
deep  truths  which  it  is  the  function 
of  symbol  to  preserve  and  convey. 
K  Plulo's  attack  upon  the  credi- 
bility, if  understood  literally,  of 
a  precept  of  murder  having  been 
given  to  the  Levites,  should  be  in- 
sufficient to  convince  us  that  what 
seems  most  matter-of-fact  may  be 
most  mystical  in  design,  we  may  at 
least  find  some  interest  in  the  very 
high  and  poetical  degree  of  in- 
genuity which  marks  some  of  his 
symbolical  unfoldments.  We  are 
well  aware,  for  instance,  that  we  live 
in  a  world  of  trouble  and  anxiety — 
"a  world  of  moan''  as  a  dejected 
poet  has  called  it,  and  that  whether 
through  lapse  or  imperfection  we 
are  by  no  means  in  paradise.  From 
what  Philo  says,  it  would  seem  that 
educated  sceptical  men  in  Alexan- 
dria were  wont  to  ridicule  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  seers  who  strove  to 
explain  the  origin  and  circumstances 
of  existence  as  it  is,  treating  these 
primitive  legends  with  a  super- 
ciliousness such  as  is  exhibited  by 
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no   small  number  of  very  similar 
persons  in  London  to-daj.     Philo 
takes  a  deeper  view.      As   if    in 
answer  to  a  question,  What  do  we 
know  of  angels  and  fiery  swords 
keeping  a  gat«  that   leads  from 
our  world  to  a  paradise  ?  he  frames 
his  argument.    The  passage  in  the 
Septuagint  reads  as  follows :  "  The 
Lord  Ghod  sent  him  forth  out  of  the 
paradise  of  delight,    to    till    the 
ground  out  of  which  he  was  taken. 
And  he  cast  out  the  Adam,  and 
fixed  his  dwelling  over  against  the 
garden  of  delight;  and  stationed 
the  cherubim ;  and  the  fiery  sword 
that  turns  itself  about,  to  guard 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."     Philo, 
after  citing  this,  quotes  a  passage 
a  little  different,  as  follows :  "  The 
flaming  sword  and  the  cherubim 
maintain  their  abode  opposite  the 
paradise,"  which  is   probably  the 
paraphrase     of     some     rabbinical 
commentator.       He     then      pro- 
ceeds      with        his       exposition 
(De    Cherub,     vii.) :     "  What     it 
is  that  is  told  like  an  enigma  by 
means  of  the  cherubim  and  the 
flaming  sword  that  turns  itself,  let 
us  now  examine.     May  we  not  say 
then  that  he  (Moses)  here  intro- 
duced by  covert  allusion  the  cir- 
cumvolution of  the  entire  heaven?" 
Philo  then  points  to  the  extreme 
outermost   sweep  of    the  heaven, 
wherein  "  the  fixed  stars  celebrate 
their  divine  and  orderly  dance,"  to 
the  hemispheres  which  incline  to- 
wards the  earth,  their  centre,  as 
the   sculptured  cherubim  face  to 
face  incline  towards  the  Mercy-seat, 
to  the  interior  circle  of  the  planets, 
with  their  apparent  contrary  mo- 
tions.    Of  the  sword  he  first  under- 
stands that,  consisting  of  flame  and 
turning  itself,  it  may  be  surmised 
to  denote  these  starry  movements 
and  "  the  eternal  orbital  course  of 
the  whole  heaven."    But  in  the  end 


he  takes  the  flaming  sword  to  be  the 
symbol  of  the  sun,  and  in  another 
book  (QusBst.  in  G^en.  I,  57)  he  ei- 
plains  the  force  of  the  symbol,  on 
the  ground  that  "  by  its  turning 
and  circumvolution  it  marks  out  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  being  the 
custodian  of  life,  and  of  everything 
which  serves  to  the  life  of  all." 

There  is  some  dignitv  in  this 
conception  of  the  guar&ans  asd 
limits  of  the  external  world  into 
which  man  has  passed  out  of  his 
spiritual  home.  And  if  one  ori- 
ental philosopher  discovered  such 
a  sense  latent  in  the  words  of  an 
ancient  scripture,  there  is  no  verr 
great  improbability  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  another  equally  thought- 
ful Oriental  might  have  had  some 
such  conception  in  his  mind  when 
the  parable  of  Creation  was  pat 
together. 

If  we  are  prone  to  assume  thai 
the  thought  of  the  ancient  Hebwv 
was  too  narrow  to  attract  the  mind 
fed  on  the  broad  pasture  of  latter 
centuries,  PhUo  is  here  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reprove  us.  His  Eden  is 
the  spiritual  world ;  his  region  out- 
side Eden  is  the  world  we  are  in, 
guarded  by  the  shining  powers  of 
the  firmament,  which  no  mcHtal 
man  may  pass.  Is  this  a  small  or 
insignificant  thought  ?  There  is  no 
question  of  Gentile  or  Jew ;  there 
is  man  and  the  universe.  The 
Adam  is  no  single  individual ;  he 
is  humanity — ourselves.  Perhaps 
some  will  be  inclined  to  say  thAt 
this  is  as  much  romantic  com- 
mentary upon  Philo  as  Philo's  sur- 
prising developments  from  the 
Hebrew  Scripture  are  romance 
upon  it.  Let  us  examine  another 
passage  of  Philo's.  If  Adam  is 
ourselves,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
nakedness,  and  coats  of  skinr 
God  made  coats  of  skin  for  Adam 
and  for  Life,  and  clothed  them.* 


*  "  Adam  called  the  name  of  hU  wife  life  (Zo9),  becanee  she  was  the  mother  of  al! 
living.     And  the  Lord  God  made  for  Adam  and  for  hia  wife  garments  of  aikin,  and 
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''  If  we  look  to  the  inner  significa- 
tion," sajs  Philo,  '*the  coat  of 
skin  is  a  symbolical  expression  for 
the  natural  skin,  that  is  to  say, 
our  body.  For  God,  when  first  of 
all  he  made  the  intellect,  called  it 
Adam ;  thereafter,  the  outward 
sense,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Life.  In  the  third  place,  he  of 
necessity  makes  a  body  also,  calling 
that  by  a  symbolic  expression,  a 
coat  of  skin ;  for  it  was  fitting  that 
intellect  and  outward  sense  should 
be  clothed  in  a  body  as  in  a  coat  of 
skin."  (QusBst.  and  Sol.  in  Gen.  I. 
53.) 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to 
show  that  Philo  was  not  alone  in 
taking  this  view  of  the  meaning  of 
the  parable  of  Genesis ;  he  is  quite 
at  one  with  the  Babbis  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  a  Talmudic  commentary 
redacted  in  the  third  century 
of  our  era  (Bereschith  E.  xx.,  29) 
we  find,  "  *  God  made  for  them 
coats  of  skin  and  clothed  them.' 
In  JKabbi  Meir's  book  of  the  law  it 
was  found  written,  *  Garments  of 
light,  these  were  the  garments  of 
the  first  Adam.'  "  The  conception 
of  the  Babbis,  drawn  from  their 
national  scriptures,  is  of  a  celestial 
man,  made  in  the  likeness  of  God, 
and  a  terrestrial  man  ("  in  whom 
we  all  die,"  as  a  Christian  Eabbi 
mystically  puts  it),  who  has  become 
subject  to  a  fall  from  his  archetype, 
and  is  no  more  than  a  material 
adumbration  of  the  angelic  Adam, 
who  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Elohim. 

Philo's  understanding  of  the 
incarnate  Adam  is  given  more  at 
large  in  the  following : — "  Being  in 
a  manner  God's  likeness  in  respect 
of  the  sovereign  mind  within  the 
fcoul ;  albeit  it  was  his  duty  to  pre- 
serve that  divine  image  free  from 
spot  or  stain  ....  he  chose 
eagerly  what    was   false  and  base 


and  evil,  and  contemned  what  was 
good  and  noble  and  true,  for 
which  he  was  very  fairly  made  to 
exchange  an  immortal  for  a  mortal 
existence  .  .  .  and  altered  his  con- 
dition to  that  of  a  laborious  and 
iU-starred  life."     (De  Nobil.  3.) 

If  man  had  remained  wholly 
spiritual,  say  the  Eabbis,  he  might 
have  been  of  the  Elohim.  He  may 
regain  his  state;  he  may  relapse 
still  further.  ''Man  that  is  in 
honour,  and  understandeth  not,  is 
like  the  beasts  that  perish."  (Ps. 
xlix.  20.) 

The  Elohim  are  spmtual  beings 
of  creative  and  administrative 
power,  as  being  at  one  with  the 
Logos,  the  Word,  or  Power  of  the 
Thought  Divine.  We  find  in  the 
Psalms  (Ixxxii.)  : 

God  atandeth  in  the  congregation  of  £1 ; 
He  jadg;ith  among  the  gods, — 

How  long  will  ye  jadge  wrongly, 
And  accept  the  penons  of  the  wicked  ?  .  .  . 

I  have  Baid,  ye  are  gods  ; 
And  all  of  yon  sons  of  the  Most  High. 
Bnt  ye  shall  die  Uke  men, 
And  fall  Uke  one  of  the  princes. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  capacity 
to  receive  the  Logos,  and  do  his 
works,  and  so  to  be  of  the  Elohim, 
that  Jesus  defends  himself  from 
an  ignorant  charge  of  blasphemy  : 

"Is  it  not  written  in  your  law, 
I saidf  ye  are  gods?  If  he  called 
them  gods,  unto  whom  the  Word 
of  God  came,  and  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  made  void ;  say  ye  of 
him  whom  the  Father  sanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphe- 
mest,  because  I  said,  I  am  God's 
son?  If  I  do  not  the  works  of 
my  Father,  believe  me  not."  (John 
X.  34.) 

It  is  as  the  type  of  humanity  re- 
stored to  unity  with  its  divine 
origin,  that  Jesus  is  set  in  apposi- 
tion to  Adam.    Through  the  spirit 


clothed  them."  (Gen.  iii.  21.  Sept.)  Here  it  is  not  garments  of  akina,  but  of  skin, 
and  the  word  uaed  in  the  Hebrew  is  applicable  to  hnman  skin,  and  is  so  employed  in 
the  reference  to  the  shining  ekin  of  Moses  (Ex.  xziv.  30,  35). 
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of  the  works  whicli  proved  his  con- 
secration, or  chrism,  he  became  the 
recipient  of  the  Logos,  and  so  re- 
stored the  position  of  the  celestial 
Adam,  showing  as  it  were  the 
journey  homeward  to  Eden  from 
the  region  without  into  which  the 
terrestrial  Adam  had  strayed.  "  As 
in  the  Adam  all  die,  so  in  the 
Christ  will  all  be  brought  to  life." 
(1  Cor.  XV.  22.)  Passages  like 
these  will  always  be  misunderstood 
so  long  as  to  die  is  regarded  as 
signifying  the  passage  away  from 
terrestrial  life,  rather  than  the  en- 
trance into  a  state  of  subjection  to 
birth  and  death — a  condition  in 
which  death  is  possible. 

"  While  the  soul  of  the  wise  man 
comes  down  from  on  high  from  the 
ether  into  mortal  life,  and  enters 
into  and  is  sown  in  the  field  of  the 
bodv,  verily  it  is  sojourning  in  a 
land  not  its  ovm."  (Queest.  in 
Gen.  III.,  §  10.)  "  It '  is  not 
possible  for  one  who  makes  a  body 
and  the  mortal  stock  his  dwelling- 
place,  to  hold  communion  with 
Crod,  but  for  one  whom  God 
redeems  to  himself  from  the  prison- 
house."  (Leg.  Allegor.  11.,  §  14.) 
Such  is  Philo's  picture  of  the 
downward  journey.  He  even  de- 
scribes corporeal  life  as  the  soul's 
tomb :  "  The  human  mind,  en- 
tangled in  so  great  a  crowd  of 
external  senses,  most  competent 
to  lead  it  astray  and  cheat  it  by 
false  opinions,  nay  entombed  in  the 
mortal  body  which  may  rightly  be 
termed  a  grave  mound."  (De 
Creat.  Princ.  8.)  The  picture  of  the 
soul's  upward  journey  we  may  draw 
from  a  more  familiar  source :  "  It  is 
sown  in  corruption,  it  riseth  in 
incorruption  ;  it  is  sown  in  dis- 
honour, it  riseth  in  glory;  it  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  riseth  in 
power.  It  is  sown  a  soulic  (psychic) 
body,  it  riseth  a  spiritual  body. 
There  is  a  soulic  body,  and  there 
is  a  spiritual  body.  So  also  it  is 
written,  the  first  man  Adam  became 


an  animated  soul,  the  last  Ad&m 
a  spirit  making  alive.  Howbeit 
the  spiritual  is  not  first,  but  the 
soulic,  afterwards  the  spiritual. 
The  first  man  is  of  earth,  earthj; 
the  second  man  is  of  heaTeo/' 
(1  Cor.  XV.  42-47.)  To  und«r. 
stand  this  passage,  and  its  con- 
nection with  Philo's  philosophy,  ve 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  soiilic 
body  means  the  animal-sodic  part 
of  man's  constitution  ;  the  phjsial 
vitality,  not  the  spark  of  spirit 
Philo  speaks  of  "  the  inferior  sort 
of  the  soul,  itfl  irrational  part,  of 
which  even  beasts  partake."  (De 
Spec.  Leg,  §  17.) 

Another  case  may  be  instanced 
where  Philo's  interpretation  of 
Hebrew  Scripttire  possesses  a 
reasonable  ground  of  probability, 
and  at  the  same  time  shows  a  re- 
semblance between  Mosaic  and 
Platonic  conceptions : — 

"  What  is  the  object  of  saying, 
*  And  God  made  every  green  herl) 
of  the  field  before  it  was  upon  the 
earth,  and  every  grass  before  it 
had  sprung  up  ?  *     He  here  enig- 
matically sigmfies  the  inoorpor»l 
species,  since  the  expression  W&rt 
it  was  intimates  the  consummation 
of  every  bush  and  herb,  seedlings 
and  trees.    But  as  to  what  he  says, 
hefore  it  had  sprung  up  upon  the  earik, 
Qtod  had  made  green  herb,  and  grass, 
and  other  things,  it  is  plain  that 
the  incorporeal   species  had  been 
created  for  types,  as  it  were,  and 
in    accordance    with     intellectual 
nature ;  and  it  is  these  which  the 
things  which  are  upon  the  earth 
perceptible  to  the  external  senses 
were  to  imitate."     (Qusest,  in  Gen. 
L2.) 

The  conception  here  is  of  an 
existence  in  an  ideal  or  spiritnal 
state  priot  to  a  correspondential  or 
approximate  existence  upon  the 
lower  plane  of  matter.  This  i* 
Plato's  doctrine,  while  it  does  not 
seem  to  strain  the  sense  of  the  text 
to  attach  the  same  signification  t* 
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the  words  of  "  Genesis/'  Sucli  a 
pre-existence  of  plants  is  quite 
congruous  with  the  notion  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  celestial  Adam, 
and  Philo  is  evidently  thinking  of 
the  same  hidden  archetype  of  life 
when  he  speaks  as  follows  of 
animals  : — "  The  created  animal  is 
imperfect  as  to  quantity,  proof  of 
which  is  the  growth  pertaining  to 
each  period  oi  existence ;  but  it  is 
perfect  as  to  quality,  for  the  same 
quality  abides  as  was  stamped 
upon  it  by  the  abiding  and  never- 
changing  divine  Word."  (De  Prof. 
§2.) 

Upon  the  following  passage, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  hazai'dous  to 
speak  with  assurance,  but,  if  Philo's 
very  philosophic  interpretation  be 
not  the  true  one,  we  can  only  be 
grateful  to  him  for  so  suggestive 
and  valuable  an  invention: — 
''Moses  prays  to  learn  from  God 

himself  what  God  is 

*Thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,** 
saith  God,  'but  my  face  thou 
mayest  nowise  behold.'  It  is  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  for  the  wise  man  to 
discern  the  consequences  and  the 
things  which  are  after  God  ;  but  he 
who  wishes  to  gaze  on  the  sove- 
reign essence  will  be  blinded  by  the 
exceeding  shine  of  the  rays  before 
beholding  it."  (De  Prof.  §  29.) 
This  is  a  fine  thought,  that  we  may 
study  Deity's  consummated  acts, 
and  learn  the  lessons  of  experience, 
but  that  to  pry  into  his  essence  is 
beyond  the  power  of  mortal  man. 

A  similar  instance  of  Philo's 
most  engaging  interpretations  is 
the  following : — "  On  one  occasion 
Moses  was  urged  forward  by  the 
desire  of  learning  to  investigate 
the  causes  by  which  the  most  neces- 
sitarian of  the  processes  in  the 
world  are  brought  to  oonsumnta- 
tion;  for  beholding  how  many 
things  in  creation  perish  and  are 
produced  afresh,  are  destroved  and 


yet  abide,  he  marvelled  and  was 
amazed,  and  cried  out  saying,  '  The 
bush  is  burned,  and  is  not  con- 
sumed.' "     (De  Prof.  §  29.) 

It  was  the  tendency  of  the 
ancient  priests  to  be  secretive,  and 
to  envelope  in  obscure  signs  the 
registers  of  what  knowledge  thev 
possessed,  physiological  or  spiritual. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
Philo  in  his  argument  that  the 
diluvian  Ark,  which  was  unstable, 
and  tossed  about  by  the  flood,  is 
meant  as  a  similitude  of  created 
nature,  the  human  body.  The  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  vessel  all  gold,  and  sacredly  pre- 
served in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  he 
regards  as  a  symbol  of  the  incor- 
poreal world,  the  stable  divine 
nature.  The  comparison  of  the 
proportions  of  the  ark  of  wood 
with  those  of  the  human  body  is 
not  very  comprehensive ;  the  prin- 
cipal points  being  that  the  relations 
of  length,  breadth,  and  height  of 
the  ark — three  hundred,  fifty,  and 
thirty  cubits  respectively — corre- 
spond with  height,  chest- width,  and 
rib-depth  and  width  together.  The 
compartments  of  the  ark  are  food- 
receptacles  and  digestive  regions; 
the  doors  are  orifices,  the  windows 
senses,  and  the  people  in  the  ark 
faculties.  The  roof  is  that  earthly 
desire  which  binds  down  the  soul 
which  otherwise  would  aspire.  The 
whole  comparison,  of  which  we 
have  quoted  only  the  most  plausible 
particulars,  is  a  curious  instance  of 
Eabbinical  subtlety. 

The  influence  of  Philo,  or  of  his 
school,  in  their  more  spiritual  illus- 
trations may  bo  traced  through  a 
double  channel  in  the  gospels. 
Many  apparently  genuine  utterances 
therein  are  pervaded  by  the  same 
cast  of  thought  as  Philo's,  while 
the  later  doctrinal  developments  of 
the  compilers  have  evidently  origi- 
nated in  the  metaphysical  hypo- 
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theses  of  Fhilo  and  his  school; 
this  is  most  raarkedly  the  case  in 
the  fourth  gospel.  A  few  instances 
of  parallelism  or  sympathy  of 
thought  between  Philo's  words  and 
those  recorded  as  having  fallen 
from  Jesus  may  here  be  noted  by 
way  of  example.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  broad  featiu*es  of  like- 
ness between  the  spiritual  phi- 
losophy of  Philo  and  the  gospel 
enounced  by  Jesus,  which  cannot 
be  fully  shown  by  comparison  of 
isolated  passages.  Such  a  likeness 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  of  the  utter  dissiinilarity  of 
the  word  and  work  of  each  teacher 
taken  as  a  whole.  Philo  is  a 
man  who  sees  the  imperfection  of 
earthly  life,  and  finds  a  refuge  and 
consolation  in  philosophy ;  Jesus 
is  a  spirit  all  aglow  with  the 
world  beyond,  who  presses  for- 
ward with  his  good  tidings  for 
the  irradiation  of  this.  Where 
Philo  surmises,  Jesus  sees ;  where 
Philo  is  involved  and  obscure, 
Jesus  is  luminous  and  crystalline. 
The  similarities  in  question  are 
but  the  more  remai-kable  on  this 
account. 

Philo  represents  the  soul  of  the 
wise  man  as  "  coming  down  from 
above  and  approaching  the  mortal 
and  entering  and  being  sown  in  the 
field  of  the  body,  where  it  sojourns 
as  being  in  a  land  not  its  own." 
(Qu8Bst.  in  Qen.  III.  §  10.)  He 
tells  us  that  the  Deity  looks 
upon  the  wicked  as  "  dead  to  any 
true  life,  bearing  about  themselves 
their  body  like  a  sepulchre,  and 
burying  their  wretched  soul  in  it." 
(QufiBst.  in  Oen.  I.  §  70.)  "  The  death 
of  the  good  is  the  beginning  of 
another  life.  For  life  is  two-fold  : 
one  in  the  body,  corruptible;  the 
other  without  body,  incorruptible. 
Therefore  a  wicked  man  dies  the 
death,  who  even  while  yet  breathing 
among  the  living  has  already  been 
buried,  by  reason  of  retaining  in 
himself  no  inner  spark  of  true  life, 


which  is  perfect  virtue."  (Qnast 
in  Gen.  I.  §  16.) 

With  these  passages  may  be 
compared  the  parable  of  the  Buried 
Talent,  and  such  an  expression  of 
the  master's  as  *'  Leave  the  dead 
to  bury  their  own  dead:"  (Matt 
viii.  22.)  The  understanding  of 
the  last-named  injunction  is  often 
deflected  by  a  misreading  of  what 
precedes  it.  The  request,  "Pw- 
mit  me  first  to  go  away  and  buy 
my  father,"  does  not  imply  that 
the  father  was  lying  dead,  but  be- 
tokens a  wish  to  return  to  the  life 
previously  led,  until  the  death  dL 
the  head  of  the  house  should  leave 
the  son  free  to  follow  the  strange 
master,  which  he  fancied  might 
then  perhaps  be  his  inclination. 
A  piece  of  temporising,  which  tha 
master  meets  by  the  epigram  to 
the  effect  that  the  dead,  or  worid- 
buried  folk,  may  be  left  to  see  to 
the  affairs  of  one  another. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  tiace 
the  course  of  the  beautiful  thought 
of  the  presence  of  God  with  man, 
from  its  early  and  somewhat 
materialistic  form  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, through  the  refinement  of 
the  later  oral  teachings,  whoee 
spirit  is  represented  in  Philo's 
writings  and  in  the  Hagada  of  the 
Talmud,  and  so  along  to  its  familiar 
form  in  the  simple  setting  of  the 
gospels. 

The  following  passage,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  quoted  both  by  Fhilo 
and  the  author  of  the  Epikl^  to 
the  Corinthians  : 

"  I  will  set  my  Tabernacle  among 
you,  and  my  soul  shall  not  abhor 
you.  And  I  will  walk-abont- 
within  among  you,  and  will  be 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  b«  my 
people  :  "  (Lev.  xxvi.  12.) 

This  Tabernacle  was  the  Sheld- 
nah,  or  svmbul  of  the  inhabi- 
tation  with  men  of  the  gloiy  of 
God. 

The  following  are  from  Philo : 

**  In  the  minds  of  those  that  are 
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in  a  high  degree  purified,  there 
doth  assuredly  inwardlj  walk, 
without  noise,  alone  and  invisibly, 
the  God  and  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  for  truly  there  is  a  divine 
i>i-acle  extant,  vouchsafed  to  the 
wise  man,  wherein  it  is  said,  I  wiU 
walk  about  wmong  you,  atid  I  will  he 
y(mr  God,  But  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  still  in  process  of 
cleansing,  while  they  are  not  yet 
wholly  washed  clean  of  the  life 
that  defiles,  and  is  soiled  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  walk  the 
angels,  the  divine  words.  .  .  . 
Do  thou  therefore,  O  my  soul, 
laake  haste  to  become  the  house  of 
<jrod,  and  his  holy  temple :"  (De 
Somn.  I.  §  23.) 

^'  In  the  soul  of  the  wise  man 
God  is  said  to  inwardly  walk.  .  .  . 
And  into  the  happy  soul  which 
holds  out  as  the  most  sacred  cup 
its  own  facxdty  of  reason,  who  can 
pour  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  joy 
that  accompanies  truth,  except  the 
c-up-bearer  of  God  and  banquet- 
master — the  Word  ?  .  .  .  We  look 
not  for  the  city  of  the  eternal  in 
the  regions  of  the  earth,  for  it  is 
not  constructed  of  wood  or  of  stone, 
but  seek  it  in  the  soul  which  is  free 
from  war.  .  .  .  Where  could  be 
foimd  a  more  venerable  and  holy 
abode  for  God,  amid  all  existing 
things,  than  the  mind  fond  of 
contemplation,  which  presses  for- 
ward to  behold  all  things,  and  not 
even  in  a  dream  feels  a  longing  for 
sedition  or  disturbance."  (De 
Somn.  n.,  38,  39.) 

*' Inasmuch  as  Gk>d  makes  his 
way  invisibly  into  the  region  of  the 
soul,  let  us  set  in  order  that  region 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  as  deemed 
worthy  of  the  office  of  the  future 
dwelling-place  of  God.  If  we  do 
otherwise,  God  will  move  and  go 
off  unknown  to  another  house. 
The  mind  of  the  wise  man  is  the 
house  of  God."  (Fragm.  ex  Ant. 
Ser.  Ixxxii.) 

In  the  gospels  a  kindred  sym- 


bolism  is   very    distinctly   formu- 
lated ; — 

"  This  man  said,  I  am  able  to 
destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and 
to  build  it  within  three  days." 
(Matt.  xxvi.  61.)  "  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up.  .  .  .  He  spake  of  the 
temple  of  his  body."  (John  ii. 
20,  21.) 

"  Jesus  yielded  up  his  spirit, 
and  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 
in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom."    (Matt,  xxvii.  51.) 

"The  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his 
flesh."     (Heb.  x.  20.) 

The  expressions  "  the  kiuL^dom 
of  God,"  "  the  kingdom  of  Heaven," 
most  often  used  to  signify  a  state 
which  is  to  be  brought  near  by 
man  and  made  his  own,  whon  it 
was  found  that  they  conveyed  to 
some  minds  the  impression  of  the 
visible  foundation  of  a  millennial 
kingdom  on  earth,  were  turned 
still  further  inwards,  until  they 
become  almost  synonymous  with 
"  the  temj^le  of  God,"  the  spirit's 
house  which  Divinity  can  enter 
and  make  divine.  "  The  king- 
dom of  God  Cometh  not  by  obser- 
vation .  .  .  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."  (Luke  xvii.  20, 
21.) 

In  the  following  the  same  symbol 
is  used : — 

"  Your  body  is  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  you,  which  ye  have 
from  God,  and  ye  are  not  your 
own.  .  .  .  Therefore  glorify  God 
in  your  body."  (1  Cor.  vi.  19, 
20.) 

"  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living 
God ;  even  as  God  said,  I  will  in- 
dwell within  them,  and  will  walk 
about  within,  and  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people." 
(2  Cor.  Vi.  16.) 

"  Know  ve  not  that  ye  are  God's 
temple,  and  that  the  s])irit  of  God 
dwells  in  you  r  If  anyone  destroys 
the  temple  of  God,  him  will  God 
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destroy ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  Pentateuch  tending  to  the  mate- 
holy,  of  which  quality  ye  are."  (1  rialistic,  in  Philo  to  the  intellectn&l. 
Cor.  iii,  16,  17.)  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  the 
We  may  roughly  classify  the  dif-  ascetic ;  while  in  the  Gospels  the 
ferent  uses  of  the  symbol,  as  in  the  expression  is  purely  mystioJ. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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TOO    RED    A    DAWN. 

By    Mabel    Collins,  Author    of    "  An  Innocent  Sinner,"   "  In  this 

World,"  "Our  Bohemia,"  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 


Chapter  XTV. 

Mebby  had  until  now  been  always 
happj.  And  was  she  not  still 
happy  ?  Yes ;  happy  in  a  sense 
ivhich  many  less  perfectly  consti- 
tuted persons  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

Experience  must  be  long  and 
bitter  before  it  will  take  the  elas- 
ticity from  out  a  buoyant  human 
soul.  As  yet  Merry's  experience 
had  only  led  her  to  the  margin  of 
the  deep  waters  of  strong  feeling ; 
she  had  still  her  child-like  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasures,  so  simple  that, 
when  they  have  died  out  of  the 
lives  of  the  old  and  weary,  no  effort 
of  imagination  can  recall  them. 
The  first  opening  of  her  eyes  in 
the  morning  brought  the  thrill  of 
conscious  though  accustomed 
pleasure.  Her  room,  dressed  in 
white  and  rose  colour,  was  full  of 
quaint  little  effects  of  her  own 
devising.  The  wide  window  held 
her  favourite  birds  and  plants,  and 
she  loved  to  see  the  different 
beautiful  appearances  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  on  a  sunny  or  a 
shadowy  morning.  And,  as  sleep 
slowly  deserted  her  and  the  com- 
ing vigour  of  the  day  stirred  and 
roused  her,  she  would  pause,  and 
linger  in  the  warm  nook  where  was 
atill  the  sense  of  pure  slumber. 
She  did  not  realise  what  made  her 
hesitate  and  foel  a  pleasure  even  in 
that  mere  hesitation.     It  was  the 


natural  delight  of  absolute  physical 
health  and  well-being ;  this  it  was 
which  made  her  fancy  every  circum- 
stance that  surrounded  her  awaking 
to  be  so  charming.  She  would 
stretch  out  her  bare  arms  to  the  air 
with  pleasure,  and  then  bursting 
the  last  link  which  held  her  in  the 
atmosphere  of  her  sweet  sleep, 
would  spring  out  of  her  bed  and 
dance  to  the  window  that  she 
might  catch  the  light  upon  her 
face.  The  touch  of  the  cold  water, 
the  combing  out  of  her  dark  hair, 
all  were  separate  pleasures ;  and  as 
she  dressed  she  would  often  burst 
out  into  a  song  as  gay  as  her  mood. 
When  these  blithe  melodies, 
spontaneous  as  those  of  the  birds^ 
penetrated  to  her  mother's  ear,  she 
would  smile  and  say  to  herself, 
"  My  child  is  happy." 

Happy — ^yes.  Not  as  a  successful 
worker  is  happy,  but  as  a  child 
who  has  never  faced  the  realities 
of  life  is  happy.  She  came  sing- 
ing into  the  breakfast- room  as 
gaily  as  though  the  world  were 
created  afresh  every  morning  and 
all  its  old  stains  were  washed  away 
in  the  gleefulness  of  new  life. 
There  was  something  of  the  irre- 
levance which  is  characteristic  of 
the  happiness  of  all  quite  young 
creatures,  in  Merry  ;  she  wandered 
from  the  delight  of  feeling  the  sun- 
shine on  luT  face  to  the  pleasure 
of  greeting  her  mother,  and  then 
awav    to   her   l>iid8    or   flowers,  as 
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though  there  were  no  tasks  in  the 
world  but  those  of  being  beautiful 
and  loving  beauty  ;  and  indeed  she 
knew  of  few  others.  She  had  a 
garden  of  delights  given  her ;  and 
within  that  garden  she  was  as  free, 
as  nntamed,  as  anv  wild  crea- 
ture  upon  the  prairies.  Arthur's 
thoughtlessly  cool  manner  to  her 
over  night  was  perhaps  the  very 
first  indication  she  had  ever  per- 
ceived that  her  free  course  of  hap- 
piness might  receive  a  check.  She 
did  not  realise  it  in  that  definite 
fashion,  of  course  ;  she  only  shed  a 
few  passionate  tears  over  it,  and 
her  wild  little  heart  throbbed  rebel- 
liously  at  the  unaccustomed  chill 
which  it  received ;  but  the  sensa- 
tion was  half  lost  in  the  fresh  shock 
of  realising  that  Richard  was  after 
all  merely  pretending  peace,  that 
underneath  there  burned  the  same 
fire  which  had  prompted  his  hot 
words  to  her  before. 

But  she  was  too  young  and  too  ac- 
customed to  be  happy  to  yet  have 
her  sleep  or  her  morning  mirthful- 
ness  disturbed  by  these  troubles. 
She  was  still  in  the  period  of  faith' 
when  we  believe  that  we  have  only 
to  grow  a  little  older  and  then  we 
shall  be  perfect — only  to  let  a  little 
time  pass  and  all  troubles  will  be 
straightened.  Quite  young  and 
inexperienced  souls  are  the  only 
believers  in  the  golden  age;  and 
they  are  always  looking  eagerly 
foi'ward,  ignoi'ant  that  they  are  at 
the  very  time  enjoying  all  they  will 
ever  know  of  it. 

She  had  forgotten  everything  but 
the  bright  sunshine  when  she  came 
into  the  breakfast- room  this  morn- 
ing, but  her  eyes  fell  upon  Richard 
as  she  entered,  and  the  unconscious 
song  died  upon  her  lips.  It  all 
rushed  back  upon  her — the  memory 
of  the  icy  wound  which  Arthur  had 
carelessly  made  in  her  heart,  and 
the  unwelcome  fire  with  which 
Richard  had  desired  to  heal  it. 

But    Richard   rose   to    bid    her 


good  morning  with  just  the  same 
grave,  gentle  sweetness  which  he 
had  worn  through,  all  her  years  of 
familiarity  with  liim.  Bewildered 
— for  she  did  not  yet  know  the 
meaning  of  self-control — she  sat 
down  silently  at  her  mother's  side. 

"  Shall  we  drive  to  Kew  and  look 
at  the  orchids  this  morning  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Hamerton.  "  It  is  too  fine  to 
stay  at  home.  I  daresay  Arthur 
will  come  in  early  and  go  with  ua." 

Merry  was  just  going  to  exd^m, 
"  How  nice  that  wiU  be,"  when  her 
eyes  again  fell  upon  Richard,  who 
was  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
morning  paper,  and  the  words  re- 
mained unsaid.  She  had  not  Ijeen 
accustomed  to  consider  him:  he 
went  with  them  if  the?  wanted 
him.  If  Arthur  were  not  there, 
or  if  Clotilda  was  likely  to  h&Te 
no  companion,  or  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton could  not  go,  then  Richard 
always  happened  to  be  disengaged, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  have  him. 
But  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  to  know  by  instinct  when  thej 
will  not  be  wanted;  and  in  some 
mysterious  way  he  was  always 
already  gone  out  or  engaged  when 
their  party  was  satisfactorily  made 
up  without  him.  All  this  had 
passed  quite  unnoticed  by  Mem. 
to  whom  everything  appeared  to 
happen  for  the  best,  naturally  and 
without  effort.  The  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice or  suppression  had  simply  never 
occurred  to  her ;  the  words  were 
words  only.  But  now,  some  faint 
instinct  of  the  truth  entered  her 
mind — was  that  hot  fire  reallj 
burning  in  Richard's  heart  all  this 
time  that  he  seemed  so  quiet  ?  Did 
he  really  want  to  be  at  her  side 
when  he  so  simply  gave  place  to 
Arthur?  The  thought  that  such 
suppression  was  possible  —  that 
Richard  might  secretly  be  unhappT 
— struck  her  with  a  sudden  chilL 
She  was  silent. 

Thus  there  was  a  little  pause,for 
it   was    generally   Merry  who  re- 
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sponded  to  such  proposals.  Ob- 
serving the  silence,  Mr.  Hameiton 
looked  up  and  said,  *'  Certainly, 
Bertha  ;  I  will  order  the  carriage." 

The  carriage  carae  to  the  door. 
The  sunshine  called  them  out,  but 
Arthur  did  not  come,  and  when 
Mrs.  Hamerton  began  to  collect  her 
party  she  found  Richard  had  dis- 
appeared. And  so  they  started, 
Merry  and  Clotilda,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamerton.  Merry  was  satis- 
fied with  this,  for  she  felt  a  little 
afraid  of  her  next  meeting  with 
Arthur :  she  feared  she  had  not 
plea.sed  him.  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  sit  quietly  by  Clotilda's  side, 
only  si^aki4  nL  and  then,  and 
letting  the  joyousness  of  the  fresh 
air  enter  her  soul,  and  drive  out  the 
new  doubts  and  despondencies 
which  seemed  so  strange  to  her. 

Arthur   saw   them    drive    past. 
The  carriage  was  open,  and  irom 
behind  the  white  curtain  he  could- 
see  them  clearly.    Merry  was  silent 
— ^not  even  smiling. 

"  She  is  a  pretty  little  thing,"  he 
said  to  himself ;  "  but,  confound 
it,  what  -a  nuisance  it  will  be  if  she 
gets  so  quiet!  I  can't  stand  a 
woman  who  is  not  amusing." 

He  was  just  going  out,  and  as 
soon  as  the  carriage  had  dis- 
appeared he  left  the  house.  He 
had  an  appointment  with  Frank 
\remon  in  the  city. 


Chapteb  XV. 

Abthxjb  had  really  no  idea  that  he 
was  not  as  often  with  Merry  as  he 
used  to  be.  Selfish  persons  only 
see  their  own  view  of  a  question, 
and  Arthur's  only  sense  of  the  dif- 
ference was  that  the  creation  of  the 
"  Early  News,"  and  the  society  of 
the  journalists  who  were  interested 
in  that  paper,  supplied  him  with  an 
amusement  which  he  needed.  Con- 
sequently he  was  not  so  often  driven 
to  the  Hamertons  for  society.  For 
some  little  time  he  was  a  great  deal 


with  the  Vemons,  and  the  various 
arrangements  connected  with  start- 
ing the  new  journal  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  him,  for  he  had  allowed 
Frank  Vernon  to  call  him  the  pro- 
prietor. "  A  mere  matter  of  form, 
you  know.  Somebody  must  own 
the  thing,  and  it  won't  do  for  the 
editor  to  be  proprietor  also.  We'll 
make  your  fortune,  Wansy,  after 
we've  paid  ourselves  handsomely." 
Arthur  never  reposed  much  con- 
fidence in  Frank  Vernon's  business 
abilities  or  trustworthiness,  but  he 
relied,  as  was  his  habit,  on  his  own 
shrewdness  to  carry  him  through. 
He  had  talked   to    a  number  of 

Eeople  about  the  enterprise,  and 
e  saw  that  there  was  a  genuine 
probability  of  making  it  pay.  He 
considered  the  principal  risk  to 
himself  to  lie  with  Vernon,  whom 
he  thought  it  would  be  necessary 
to  look  after  very  sharply,  as  soon 
as  there  was  money  coming  in. 
But  he  saw  that  just  such  a  man 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
paper.  Frank  Vernon's  experience 
as  a  journalist,  and  his  natural 
wit,  made  him  the  very  man  to 
edit,  and  indeed  create,  a  "  society 
journal,"  It  is  a  thing  which  can 
only  be  done  by  a  certain  sort,  of 
mind,  which  is  rarer  than  might 
be  supposed. 

"  Another  paper  started,  I  see !  " 
said  Mr.  Wansy,  one  evening, 
about  a  month  after  Arthur  first 
assisted  at  the  discussion  concern- 
ing the  "  Early  News,"  over  the 
Vernon's  dinner  table.  "  Would 
you  Hke  to  see  it,  Arthur?  I 
bought  a  copy  of  the  first  number, 
just  to  look  at.  It  is  clever,  cer- 
tainly. I  wonder  how  long  it  will 
live?  There  is  always  such  a 
rascally  set  of  people  in  connection 
with  these  new  journals,  that  it's 
next  to  impossible  to  make  a  com- 
mercial success  of  them." 

"  You  think  this  is  clever  ?  "  said 
Arthur,  inquiringly,  as  he  lan- 
guidly opened  the  sheet,  the  con- 
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tents  of  which  he  already  knew  by 
heart. 

"  Yes,  it  has  some  good  writing 
in  it,  and  what  is  more,  some  bits  of 
really  *  early  news.'  A  good  busi- 
ness manager  would  make  a  success 
of  it.'' 

Arthur  mentally  resolved  to  look 
after  the  business  management  as 
shrewdly  as  might  be. 

Frank  Vernon  was  absolutely  in 
his  element  now.  He  was  esta- 
blished in  an  office  which  he  had 
for  some  time  coveted,  in  Caroline- 
street,  Covent  Garden.  He  was  so 
accustomed  to  newspaper  offices 
that  he  was  really  rather  more  at 
home  in  one  than  anywhere  else ; 
and  his  presence  was  enough  to 
bring  a  cheerful,  busy,  successful 
air  about  the  whole  place.  He 
gloried  in  starting  a  paper,  in 
giving  it  its  character — putting 
himself  into  it,  in  fact.  It  was  to 
his  mind  a  position  as  grand  as  an 
emperor's.  He  loved  the  sense  of 
power  which  it  gave  him.  He  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  the  idea  of  having 
no  domineering  proprietor  to  keep 
him  down.  He  had  always  started 
papers  before  under  the  auspices 
of  some  rich  jeweller  or  butter  mer- 
chant ;  it  was  quite  a  new  thing  to 
have  the  reins  in  his  own  hands, 
and  only  be  subject  to  the  inquiries 
of  a  young  fellow  like  Arthur, 
whom  he  calculated  upon  hood- 
winking just  as  he  chose.  Arthur 
was  already  a  great  deal  further 
interested  in  the  affair  than  he  had 
intended  to  be.  He  had  got  toge- 
ther a  good  deal  of  money  for  it  in 
one  way  or  another.  His  one  con- 
dition with  regard  to  the  use  of 
his  name  was,  that  the  matter  was 
to  be  kept  altogether  from  his 
father's  knowledge ;  for  he  well 
knew  that  Mr.  Wansy  regarded 
journalists  and  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  press  as  more  or 
less  disreputable.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  obtained  some  money  from  his 
father  for  the  paper,  on  the  idea  of 


buying  a  horse.  To  obtain  any 
luxury  for  Arthur — especially  one 
which  made  an  "  appearance,"  Mr, 
Wansy  was  very  Uberal.  He  wm 
just  a  little  puzzled  that  the 
horse  was  not  bought  immediatelj, 
but  Arthur  said  he  had  not  be^ 
able  to  satisfy  himself,  and  Mr. 
Wansy  asked  no  more  about  it, 
secreUy  approving  this  seeming 
carefulness  in  spending. 

Arthur  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  his  father's  opinion  that  the 
new  journal  ought  to  be  made 
to  pay,  though  he  well  knew  Mr. 
Wansy  had  no  experience  in  sueh 
things.  He  was  so  accustomed  Ui 
value  his  father's  opinion  upon 
business  matters  that,  from  mere 
habit,  he  accepted  it  now,  as  at  all 
events  a  good  augury  of  success. 

He  had  a  sudden  alarm  as  to  the 
possibility  of  his  father's  hearing 
of  his  connection  with  the  paper, 
very  early  in  its  career.  When  he 
opened  the  second  number  in  the 
office,  he  saw  some  verses  signed 
**  Paul  Stretton."  He  immediatelj 
went  upstairs  to  the  editorial  room 
and  interviewed  Frank  verr  serions- 
\j  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
his  name  a  secret,  except  when  it 
was  absolutely  requisite  to  use  it 
in  business.  "Trust  me,"  said 
Frank ;  "  I  am  not  a  blab.  More- 
over, I  haven't  seen  Stretton  latelj. 
These  verses  were  bought  from  hinx 
for  the  "Monthly,"  but  that  res- 
pectable magazine  came  to  gxief 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  use 
it.  I  kept  a  few  of  the  manusciipte 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  any 
use,  and  now  some  bits  of  verse  will 
come  in  conveniently  to  fill  up  ft 
comer." 

"Well,  be  careful,  that's  aB," 
said  Arthur,  somewhat  appeased. 
He  glanced  over  the  verse  and  then 
asked,  "  How  long  ago  was  this 
written  ?  " 

"A  couple  of  years,  perfiapsr 
said  Frank.  "  He  tried  to  discorer 
who  had  it  and  to  buy  it  back  some 
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time  ago.  But  the  publishers  of 
that  magazine  no  longer  existed 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
heard  of  his  attempts,  else  I  am 
sure  he  might  have  had  it  for 
money  down." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Arthur  with  a 
laugh ;  "  it's  addressed  to  a  bye- 
gone  flame ;  he's  engaged  since 
Qien  to  a  lady  I  know.  I  wonder, 
will  she  like  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  poets  are  always  supposed 
to  address  themselves  to  imaginary 
beauties,"  said  Frank,  indifferently. 

'*  Let  us  hope  she  will  think  so," 
said  Arthur ;  "  else  there  will  be  a 
row,  for  that  young  lady  has  a 
temper  of  her  own.  And  this  is  so 
very  plainly  addressed  to  Miss 
Eldon,  the  actress,  whom  I  have 
heard,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  was 
greatly  devoted  to  at  one  time. 
What  fools  writers  are  to  rush  into 
print  with  all  their  private  affairs." 

"It  strikes  me,"  said  Frank, 
"  that  I  may  have  got  Mr.  Stretton 
into  rather  a  fix.  Is  he  a  ferocious 
person  ?  " 

"  He  looks  so,  but  I  don't  think 
he  is.  I  will  go  to  the  Hamer- 
tons'  '  at  home '  to-night,  and  see 
if  I  can  hear  anything  about  it. 
He  is  generally  there." 

"  This  number  is  selling  well," 
remarked  Frank. 

"  Olad  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Arthur,  "  for  I  shall  soon  be  con- 
foundedly hard  up  if  there  is  not 
some  money  coming  in." 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  evening 
he  passed  through  the  curtained 
archway  into  the  Hamertons'  draw- 
ing-room, and  foimd  there  a  rather 
quiet,  but  very  pictorial  assem- 
blage. 

Everybody  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  noticing  effects  must  have  ob- 
served how  different  is  the  general 
appearance  of  different  gatherings. 
Sometimes,  in  a  modern  drawing- 
room,  it  will  appear  as  if  every  lady 
had  modelled  her  costume  upon  a 
study  of  Bume- Jones,  or  had  en- 


deavoured to  make  of  herself  a 
vague  and  indefinite  "  arrange- 
ment "  after  Whistler.  On  another 
occasion  it  seems  as  though  a 
decorous  wind  had  been  blowing 
over  the  metropolis,  awakening  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  women  a  desire 
to  look  like  their  grandmothers, 
and  half  your  acquaintance  appear 
in  black  silk,  with  their  hair  in  an 
unusually  tidy  condition. 

This  evening,  when  Arthur  en- 
tered the  Hamertons'  large  draw- 
ing-room he  was  struck,  though  his 
niind  was  full  of  other  matters, 
with  the  special  prettiness  of  the 
scene.  There  were  not  many  people 
present,  and  they  had  gathered 
together  into  an  immense  bow  win- 
dow which  formed  one  end  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  which  was 
draped  entirely  with  soft  silk  cur- 
tains of  that  peculiar  grey -blue 
tint  which  appears  to  have  been 
invented  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  making  pleasant  backgrounds 
for  artistic  groups.  There  were  a 
number  of  ladies  in  wonderful 
sesthetic  dresses,  of  all  imaginable 
subdued  and  dead-leaf  colours ; 
their  very  complexions  seemed 
paled  and  dimmed  to  complete  the 
general  effect.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  how  women  contrive  to 
suit  themselves  to  the  fashion  of 
the  time ! 

Clotilda  Eaymond,  who  was  re- 
citing at  the  moment,  and  so  had 
become  the  centre  of  this  group, 
looked  indeed,  with  a  peculiar  fit  of 
abstracted  inspiration  upon  her,  as 
if  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  one 
of  those  pictures  which  are  yearly 
to  be  seen  in  certain  summer  exhi- 
bitions, and  which  are  the  amaze- 
ment and  bewilderment  of  the 
sturdy  British  public.  It  is  com- 
pelled to  bow  to  the  names  of  the 
artists,  and  to  keep  silence  before 
the  authoritative  applause  of  the  art 
critics;  but  John  Bull,  when  he 
surveys  these  much-admired  can- 
vases, upon  which  he  beholds  reed- 
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like  maidens,  with  skins  of  snow 
and  faces  of  deep  and  exquisite 
despondency,  bending  and  droop- 
ing in  mystic  reveries,  must  needs 
be  perplexed.  He  thinks  of  his 
wife,  a  stout  and  rosy  matron,  fed 
on  beef  and  ale ;  he  considers  his 
robust  daughters,  following  fast  in 
their  mother's  footsteps.  "These 
are  not  women,"  he  says,  indig- 
nantly. "Flesh  is  pink,  women 
are  made  of  flesh.  Besides,  they 
never  would  be  so  thin  or  look  so 
desperately  unhappy  unless  they 
were  starved.  Do  these  artists 
keep  a  collection  of  under -fed 
young  ladies  to  be  their  models  ?  " 
But,  no,  he  concludes,  in  a  civilised 
country  no  girl  would  stand  such 
treatment  even  to  be  immortalised 
on  a  master's  canvas ;  these  figures 
must  be  imaginary.  And  so,  de- 
spite the  art  critics,  he  mentally 
votes  the  great  artist  a  fool.  Why 
not  paint  men  and  women  as  they 
are? 

But  imagination  must  not  take 
all  the  credit.  The  tide  of  artistic 
feeling,  or  the  step  in  artistic  de- 
velopment, which  produces  these 
rare  artists,  produces  also  the 
rare  models  who  inspire  them.  The 
sturdiest  lover  of  rosv  woman- 
hood  would  have  had  to  allow  that 
this  school  of  painters  cannot  be 
accused  of  being  untrue  to  human 
nature  in  the  dimmest  and  most 
ethereal  of  its  maiden  figures,  had 
he  seen  Clotilda  Eaymond  to-night. 
She  was  dressed  most  simply  in  a 
clinging  white  dress,  but  she 
needed  nothing  in  her  costume, 
except  simple  negativeness,  to  bring 
out  the  artistic  effect  of  her  face 
and  figure.  Her  skin  was  always 
as  white  as  white  satin ;  no  one 
had  ever  seen  a  blush  rise  in  those 
absolutely  pallid  cheeks.  But  her 
great  dark  eyes  illuminated  the 
strange  pale  face  with  a  weird, 
far-away  sort  of  light,  as  though 
she  looked  into  another  world 
and  caught  its  brilliance;  and   so 


indeed    she    did,   for    she   reaHj 
lived     in  her  art,  and   when,  as 
now,  she  was  the    centre  of   ui 
admiring  group  to  whom  she  m 
reciting   her  own  verses,  ahe  re- 
tired into  the  idea  which  she  had 
expressed,    and     almost     entirely 
forgot      her       audience.       BoUo 
McClintock  was  near  her,  listeoiog 
absorbedly ;  he  stood  between  her 
and  Merry,  who  sat  on  a  low  chair 
in  front   of    the    group,  and  his 
attention    was     greatly     divided 
between  the  two  girls,  both  of  ^om 
he  so  much  admired.     Paul  Stret- 
ton,  eye-glass  in  eye,  sat  compo- 
sedly where  he  oould  see  Clotiida 
well,  and   surveyed  her  with  the 
air  of  a  satisfied  critic.    The  other, 
gentlemen  looked  on  and  listened- 
with  various  expressions  of  admir- 
ation upon  their  faces,  and  forming 
by  their  black  coats  queer  spots  in 
the  general  mass  of    pale  colour. 
Mrs.  McClintock  sat  in  the  fore- 
ground, very  near  Merry,  to  whom 
she  had  been  talking  just  before 
Clotida  was  asked  to  recite.    She 
made  a  startling  and  bizarre  patch 
of  colour,  for  she  had  dressed  her- 
self in  a  wonderful  crimson  dies* 
in  which  she    was  sitting  to  an 
eminent  portrait  painter,  who  irw 
to  exhibit  her  portrait  in  the  com- 
ing Academy.     Crimson  satin  was 
a  speciality  of  his,  and  he  knew  he 
would  paint  it  well,  and  that  the 
art  critics  would  make  a  point  of 
praising    it  ;     he    eared  nothing 
for  Mrs.  McClintock's  appearance. 
But  Mrs.  McClintock  reposed  abso- 
lute faith  in  all  persons  of  emi- 
nence ;  she  knew  about  as  much 
about  appropriateness  of  dress  as 
an  owl ;  and  so  she  insisted  npon 
going  out    in  this    amazing  cos- 
tume, much  to  Bollo's  horror  and 
disgust. 

Arthur  came  quietly  into  the 
group,  shook  hands  with  Mtk 
fiamerton,  and  then  paused  by 
Merry's  side.  She  was  dressed  in 
cream-colour,    with    a     bunch   of 
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cream-coloured  roses  in  her  dark 
hair;  she  was  looking  down,  and 
her  hands  were  loosely  folded  in 
her  lap.  She  was  pide  to-night, 
yet  beside  Clotilda  she  scarcely 
looked  so,  for  Clotilda'^  satin-like 
skin  seemed  to  conceal  the  blood, 
while  Merry's,  thin  and  trans- 
parent, showed  its  coming  and 
going ;  even  when  pale,  this  kind 
of  complexion  has  a  fruit-like 
effect.  Arthur  came  from  behind 
her  so  that  she  could  not  see  him, 
but  directly  he  approached  her  she 
felt  his  presence,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  ner  face  and  crimsoned  it 
suddenly.  She  quickly  unfurled 
her  white  &ii  and  attempted  to 
hide  herself  behind  its  fluttenngs. 
And  Arthur  smiled  a  little;  he 
liked  to  feel  his  power  so  plainly. 
He  had  this  girl's  hapniness  and 
gaiety  in  his  own  hands,  and  he 
partly  knew  it.  He  could  not 
realise  the  full  extent  of  his  power 
because  he  had  no  plumb-line  with 
which  to  gauge  the  depth  of  her 
heart.  It  was  to  him  as  an  xm- 
known  pool  to  an  ignorant  child; 
he  sees  the  sur^kce,  and  cannot  even 
guess  at  the  deeps  which  lie  below. 
When  Clotilda's  voice  ceased, 
and  was  followed  by  the  general 
buzz  of  applause,  Arthur  drew 
up  a  chair  and  sat  down  beside 
Merry.  She  was  all  aglow  at  once. 
She  saw  that  he  had  no  memory  of 
any  coldness,  and  no  sense  that  he 
had  been  much  away  from  her. 
He  had  come  back  just  as  though 
he  had  been  at  her  side  through 
all  these  days  so  long  and  chill  to 
her.  She  recognised  this  at  once, 
and  with  instinctive  pride  was 
quick  to  adopt  the  same  position. 
Besides,  she  did  but  desire  love, 
and  when  it  came  she  forgot  its 
recent  absence.  Arthur  began  to 
talk  to  her  in  low  tones,  but  while 
he  spoke  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  something  SoUo  McClintock  was 
saying.  He  had  suddenly  intro- 
duced   the    very    subject    which 


Arthur  was  curious  about.  BoUo 
had  been  complimenting  Clotilda 
on  her  poetry,  but  she,  sitting  with 
head  so  low  drooped  that  only 
those  familiar  with  her  did  not 
have  a  half  fear  that  she  was  faint- 
ing, seemed  scarcely  to  hear  him. 
So  he  turned  to  Paul  Stretton,  and 
spoke  to  him  across  the  group : 

''I  see,  Stretton,  you  have  a 
poem  this  week  in  that  new  paper 
which  has  just  started." 

"I/"  said  Mr.  Stretton.  "No, 
you  are  mistaken." 

"  It  is  signed  with  your  name,  at 
all  events,"  said  McClintock, ''  and 
written  in  your  style,"  he  was 
about  to  add,  but  hesitated,  reflect- 
ing that  there  might  be  some  queer 
mistake,  and  Stretton  was  rather 
touchy  about  his  "  style." 

"What  pape/  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Mr.  Stretton,  in  considerable 
perplexity. 

"This  week's  "Early  News," 
replied  Eollo.  "  I  saw  it  to-day,  at 
the  dub." 

"I  never  heard  of  the  paper," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Stretton.  "Nor  I — 
nor  I,"  said  a  number  of  the  others 
who  had  gathered  roimd,  whereby 
Arthur  learned  that  his  newspaper 
had  not  yet  set  the  entire  Thames 
on  fire. 

"I  have  seen  it,"  remarked 
Richard  Hamerton,  "and  what  is 
more,  I  have  a  copy.  So  I  will 
fetch  it,  and  you  shall  see  for  your- 
self, Mr.  Stretton." 

The  buzz  of  talk  went  on  undis- 
turbed while  Bichard  departed  for 
the  paper ;  but  in  Its  midst  sat  two 
silent  and  absorbed  figures.  Clotilda 
had  not  yet  quite  come  out  of  her 
dreamland,  and  sat  still  like  a 
drooping  statue.  She  looked  as 
though  it  really  would  be  difficult 
to  arouse  her  to  an  interest  in  the 
small  things  of  life.  She  seemed 
possessed  of  large  thoughts,  and 
all  these  gossiping  and  flirting 
people  about  might  be  to  her  as  so 
many  shadows. 
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Mr.  Stretton  also  sat  silent ;  but 
he  scarcely  looked  statuesque.  He 
liad  stuck  his  eye-glass  with  added 
ferocity  into  his  eye,  and  was 
gazing  intently  at  his  faultless 
boots,  while  he  twisted  the  ends  of 
his  long  black  moustache.  He 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  con- 
jecture what  this  poem  might  be. 

Bichard  returned,  the  sheet  open 
in  his  hand,  and  went  up  to  Mr. 
Stretton.  "Signed  by  you,  cer- 
tainly," he  said.  "You  have  for- 
gotten it.    Do  read  it  for  us." 

"Yes,  do,"  said  Mrs.  Hamerton; 
and  half-a-dozen  other  voices  echoed 
the  wish.  Mr.  Stretton  stared  at 
the  page  and  kept  silence. 

"I  would  rather  not,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"  Oh— do,"  repeated  the  chorus, 
until  he  saw  he  must  do  it.  It 
was  too  absurd  to  refuse,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  reading  his  verses 
aloud.  So  he  read  it,  sitting  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  politely  ad- 
miring little  crowd.  He  had  not 
read  the  first  line  before  he  re- 
covered all  his  self-possession.  His 
own  verse  was  the  one  thing  which 
filled  M*.  Stretton  with  a  burning 
enthusiasm.  These  lines  were  an 
impassioned  address  to  Ella  Eldon, 
a  charming  young  actress ;  they 
praised  her  beauty  and  her  charms, 
and  declared  his  devotion  to  her  in 
phrases  of  studied  fire.  He  read 
on,  giving  each  word  its  utmost 
value,  until  he  came  to  a  certain 
line,  which  seemed  to  arouse  his 
enthusiasm  to  its  utmost  pitch — 

Ensphered  in  a  splendid  slirine,  with  a 
paasion-flower  at  her  heart. 

He  paused  an  instant.  "  Ah !  a 
fine  line  that,"  he  said  aloud, 
drawing  a  deep  breath  as  of  ab- 
sorbed admiration  before  he  read 
on  to  the  end. 

"  Splendid !  "  "  How  beautiful!  " 
said  his  admirers,  who  had  come 
near  to  listen. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  languid 


dignity ;  "  I  believe  it  is  one  of  mj 
best  things." 

Then,  as  the  crowd  separated,  hk 
eyes  fell  upon  Clotilda's  figure  wbeee 
she  sat,  still  drooping  like  a  ynm 
lily,  but  in  a  different  positkm. 
She  had  raised  her  head,  and  ber 
dark  eyes  met  his.  He  had  for- 
gotten his  embarrassment-^t  liad 
been  lost  in  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
miring the  verse.  Heremembeicd 
it  now.  He  rose  and  went  to  ber. 
"Come  with  me  into  the  littk 
drawing-room,"  he  said,  and  sltf 
took  his  arm  at  once  and  went  in& 
him.  He  led  her  into  the  room 
whose  walls  were  like  gard^is.  It 
was  empty.  He  put  her  into  a 
comer  among  the  green  silk 
cushions;  she  fell  instantly  into 
an  attitude  which  made  her  appear 
like  a  portion  of  the  beaatifol 
room.  He  noted  this,  as  he  sat 
down  beside  her,  even  while  he  vas 
choosing  his  words  to  express  scone- 
thing  he  found  not  too  easy  to  laj. 

"  Clotilda,"  he  said,  "  that  poem 
was  written  years  ago.  I  have  no 
idea  how  it  has  got  into  that  paper; 
I  should  have  destroyed  it  long 
since  if  I  could  have  found  it" 

"  But  why  ? "  she  asked  in 
genuine  surprise,  and  speaking  in 
the  pretty,  eager  way  which  she 
could  use  sometimes ; ''  it  is  chann- 
ing — some  most  suggestive  lines  in 
it,  and  admirable  in  form." 

'*No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that," 
cried  Mr.  Stretton,  quite  at  a  leas 
to  imderstand  her,  and  thinking 
that  her  coolness  meant  his  disaster 
was  even  greater  than  he  feared  at 
first.  **  I  could  not  avoid  reading 
it  aloud;  it  would  have  made  it 
seem  much  worse  had  I  refused:— 
and  indeed,  Clotilda,  I  have  not 
seen  Miss  Eldon,  even  on  the  stage, 
for  at  least  a  year " 

Clotilda  drew  back  and  looked  at 
him  with  an  astonishment  which 
startled  aud  silenced  him. 

"What!"  she  exclaimed,  her 
dark  eyes  literally  flashing  and  her 
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pale  face  transformed  by  an  excite- 
ment quite  unusual  'with  her. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  am  jealous? 
Are  you  not  a  poet  ?  What  claim 
have  I  to  silence  any  music  which 
rises  within  you  ?  I  hope  to  help 
you  make  beauty,  not  hinder  you. 
And  can  you  think  me  so  little  as 
to  be  jealous  ?  Oh,  no ;  write 
poems  to  every  lovely  woman  in  the 
worldy  and  so  the  verse  be  worthy 
of  you,  I  shall  applaud  you.  We 
are  poets,  are  we  not  ? — something 
more  than  a  mere  man  and  woman. 
Indeed,"  she  said,  suddenly  speak- 
ing quietly  again,  "  the  poem  is  a 
very  fine  one — I  like  it." 

She  drooped  her  head  again,  and 
let  the  long  dark  lashes  Ue  on  her 
white  cheeks.  The  fire  had  gone 
from  her  face,  and  left  it  all  cold  and 
weary  once  more.  This  was  partly 
a  matter  of  habit,  but  it  partly 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Bichard 
Hamerton  had  come  into  the  room 
without  at  first  'observing  them, 
and  must  have  heard  some,  at 
least,  of  her  hot  words.  He  turned 
to  go  out  again,  but  a  group  of 
people  had  come  in  just  after  nim  ; 
they  were  walking  through  the 
rooms,  looking  at  the  different 
beauties  which  they  contained.  Mr. 
Stretton  rose  and  mixed  with  them, 
while  Clotilda  sat  silent  and  un- 
noticed in  her  comer. 

When  the  room  was  quiet  again, 
Bichard  Hamerton  lingered.  He 
had  come  in  there,  wanting  to  be  a 
moment  alone,  and  thought  the 
others  had  all  gone  out  together. 
But  he  caught  sight,  as  he  began 
to  pace  up  and  down,  of  Clotilda's 
still  figure  among  the  deep  cushions. 
She  was  quite  silent,  and  appeared 
not  to  know  he  was  there.  But  he 
came  and  sat  down  near  her,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  her  drooping  face: 
she  interested — she  puzzled  him. 
In  liis  present  mood — a  mood  in 
which  the  society  of  ordinary  per- 
sons was  insupportable — she  was  a 
fascinating  enigma. 


After  a  moment  she  raised  her 
head  and  looked  at  him.  She  knew 
well  enough  that  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  what  she  had  said  to  Paul 
Stretton.  In  his  eyes  she  could 
see  a  pajt,  at  least,  of  his  thoughts. 
But  there  was  a  strangely  eager, 
almost  fierce  look  in  them  which 
she  could  not  fathom.  It  made  her 
curious. 

"What  are  you  thinking,  Mr. 
Hamerton  P  "  she  said  at  last. 

"I  am  wondering,"  he  said, 
"  whether,  if  you  have  never 
known  jealousy,  you  can  have 
known  love.  I,"  he  said  with  an 
intensity  which  thrilled  her,  "  I 
cannot  separate  them ! " 


PABT  n. 

Chapteb  I. 

Fbom  the  time  of  that  strange,  brief 
conversation  held  between  Bichard 
Hamerton  and.Clotilda,  she  became 
his  friend.  Only  a  few  words 
passed  between  them,  they  were 
almost  immediately  interrupted, 
but  enough  was  said  to  show 
Clotilda  something  which  she  had 
before  been  unconscious  of.  Though 
she  had  always  liked  and  appreci- 
ated Bichard,  she  had  never  suffi- 
ciently observed  him  to  guess  at 
the  state  of  emotion  in  which  he 
now  lived.  But  the  little  he  said 
in  the  moment  of  sympathy  when 
these  two  were  drawn  together,  re- 
vealed to  her  something  which 
appalled  and  yet  delighted  her. 
He  never  mentioned  Merry's  name; 
but  the  clue  was  enough  for 
Clotilda,  and  she  only  wondered 
at  her  previous  blindness.  She 
saw  him  standing,  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, solid  and  immovable,  as  a 
rock  stands  in  the  sea ;  and  by  in- 
tuitive sympathy  she  could  con- 
jecture something  of  the  wild 
emotions  and  strong  passions  which 
constituted  that  sea.  She  could 
guess  how  its  waves  dashed  some- 
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times  80  high  that  their  foam  hid 
the  rock  from  view,  but  could  not 
move  it. 

These  emotions  with  which 
Eichard  was  warring  daily,  were 
80  unknown  and  unintelligible  to 
her  that  to  fitid  them  close  at  her 
side,  within  the  breast  of  a  man 
whom  she  had  fancied  herself  ac- 
quainted with,  was  strange  and 
wonderful.  She  regarded  him  with 
a  new  interest,  and  not  onlv  that, 
but  with  a  sympathy  which  also 
was  new  in  her  experiences. 

She  was  very  often  at  the 
Hamertons,  being  still  Merry's 
chosen  friend,  although  she  had 
not  stayed  in  the  house  since  the 
time  she  spent  there  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Merxy's  engage- 
ment. Mrs.  Hamerton  liked  to 
see  the  girls  together,  but  her 
principal  purpose  in  really  throw- 
ing them  together  was  gone.  Now 
that  Merry  was  actually  engaged, 
the  more  she  was  with  Arthur  the 
better;  so  at  least  thought  her 
father  and  mother.  And  they  were 
unaffectedly  puzzled  at  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  time 
which  Arthur  now  spent  in  the 
house. 

But  this  phase  passed  over,  and 
Arthur  came  mudb  oftener  again. 
The  "  Early  News "  had  got  well 
into  its  stride,  and  the  office  was 
not  such  an  agreeable  and  ama- 
teur sort  of  resort  as  it  had  been 
at  first.  Frank  Vernon  was  buried 
in  the  business  for  two  days  in  the 
week,  those  before  the  publication 
of  the  paper,  and  then  he  had  upon 
him  all  the  airs  of  an  editor.  For 
the  rest  of  the  week  he  was  not 
very  easily  to  be  found.  Either 
with  or  without  his  handsome  wife 
he  was  generally  enjoying  himself 
away  from  home.  Arthur  saw 
rather  less  of  these  people,  and 
he  very  easily  relapsed  into  his 
old  habit  of  coming  in  to  the 
Hamertons  in  searcSi  of  amuse- 
ment.   It  became  more  intolerable 


to  him  every  day  to  be  in  his  own 
home,  and  therefore  he  was  the 
more  glad  of  an  agreeable  resort 

This  brought  the  rose  coknir 
back  into  Merry's  life  and  into  ha 
face.  While  Arthur  was  in  the 
house  she  was  satisfied — happy, 
unless,  indeed,  she  did  not  succeed 
in  pleasing  him,  which  sometimeB 
happened  now.  Her  power  to 
charm  him  was  not  as  magicillf 
in&tUible  as  it  had  been ;  her  deq^ 
ening  of  character  disturbed  him. 
But  still  she  was  happy  'wbjk 
he  was  with  her,  and  it  wu  a 
source  of  constant  wonder  to  Clo- 
tilda, when  she  was  there,  to 
observe  Bichard.  Merry's  hi^^pi- 
ness  pleased  him;  it  seemed  to 
Clotiloa  infinitely  pathetic  tli^  he 
preferred  to  see  his  rival  bring  the 
coloiu*  into  Merry's  ftuae  thm 
that  she  should  remain  pale  and 
sad  for  lack  of  love.  And  yet, 
despite  this  feeling,  which  made  him 
sometimes  welcome  Arthur's  jffe- 
senoe,  Clotilda  could  see  that  the 
jealousy  which  raged  within  him 
was  growing  positively  dangerous. 
It  amazed  her  that  the  others  weiv 
not  more  conscious  of  it.  Bat  id 
this  house  all  went  so  deHcatelT, 
wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
courtesy  and  sweet  feeling,  that 
perhaps  it  was  hardly  an  easy 
thing  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
such  a  fever  as  that  which  boroed 
in  Richard's  breast.  Even  Bertha 
Hamerton,  who  understood  life  to 
mean  love,  would  have  been 
amazed  could  she  have  gaesaeil 
how  passion  and  despair  sat  down 
daily  at  her  table. 

]5Uchard,  sometimes,  when  Clo- 
tilda was  there,  found  her  dark 
eyes  resting  on  him  with  a  stiangf . 
soft  sympathy,  and,  by  degrees,  he 
learned  to  look  for  this.  He  often 
wondered  how  it  was  that  a  woman 
whom  he  felt  sure  knew  nothing  i»f 
love — ^for  he  always  regarded  her 
connection  with  Mr.  Stretton  as  a 
mere  intellectual    imitation   of   a 
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love  fbffair — and  wlio  professed  a 
superiority  to  the  gentle  passion, 
should  be  able  to  understand  his 
moods  as  she  seemed  to.  But 
Clotilda's  sympathy  arose  out  of 
her  artistic  nature.  The  first  great 
quality  of  the  true  artist  is  sym- 
pathy ;  he  feels  for  other  men,  he 
interprets  to  them  their  own  feel- 
ings, he  makes  them  acquainted 
with  themselves.  The  artist  who 
has  never  worn  a  sword  can  yet 
sympathise  with  the  battle  passion, 
and  depict  the  fury  and  enthusiasm 
of  war.  Thus,  a  girl  like  Clotilda, 
who  had  never  touched  those  deep 
waters  in  which  Bichard  was 
now  BO  desperately  battling,  could 
yet,  by  her  artistic  nature,  perceive 
nis  struggles  and  admire  his  quiet 
heroism. 

From  the  time  in  the  gracious 
bygone  years  when  Bertha  Hamer- 
ton  was  a  young  bride,  and  happy 
as  a  living  woman  can  be,  Richard 
had  always  been  expected  to  stay 
with  the  Hamertons  when  he  was 
in  London.  He  was  a  little  fellow 
at  school  when  Gerald  Hamerton 
was  a  big  boy,  and  just  going  on 
to  college.  At  school  and  at 
college  Gerald  was  his  protector. 

Afterwards  they  became  firm  and 
permanent  friends,  though  so  diffe- 
rent in  character.  Gerald  remained 
always  what  he  was  as  a  boy, 
generous,  impulsive,  often  hasty, 
but  always  warm-hearted.  Bichard 
carried  with  him  into  later  life 
the  extreme  thoughtfulness  and 
quietude  which  made  him  appear 
a  timid  boy,  though  he  hsui  an 
abundance  of  silent  courage.  The 
life-long  friend  of  Gerald — the  in- 
timate friend  of  Bertha  after  her 
marriage — how  little  they  could 
have  guessed  the  part  he  was  to  play 
in  the  tragedy  of  their  child's  life. 

He  had  an  Stctge  in  Paris,  in  which 
city  he  had  been  accustomed  to  spend 
much  of  his  time.  This  had  been 
shuttered  and  empty  all  through 
that  winter.    He  had,  too,  a  tiny 


place  in  the  heart  of  the  New 
Forest  which  he  called  a  shoot- 
ing-box. It  was  generally  locked 
up  except  in  the  autunm,  when  he 
would  go  down  there  with  a  friend 
to  spend  a  month 

**m  the  glory  of  shooting- jaoketa." 

Bichards'  man  had  lived  in  the 
Hamerton's  kitchen,  and  Bichard's 
horses  and  dogs  had  lived  at  an 
adjoining  mews,  so  long  now  that 
the  latter,  at  least,  were  sick  of 
London  life.  Even  Gerald  Hamer- 
ton sometimes  wondered  to  him- 
self that  Bichard,  who  early  in 
his  life  had  developed  a  permanent 
appetite  for  travel,  shoiUd  remain 
qinet  so  long  together,  and  in 
London  too,  a  capital  which  his 
frequent  sojourns  in  more  pictur- 
esque cities  had  taught  him  to 
dislike. 

The  softness  of  spring  had  come 
now,  in  its  first  faint  reality, 
which  makes  the  face  of  the  earth 
grow  glad  and  green  with  new  life. 
Primroses  and  daffodils  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  florists'  shops;  they 
brought  a  different  and  more  de- 
lightful message  to  the  eyes  of 
Londoners  than  the  exotics  which 
had  been  offered  to  them  all  the 
winter  through.  It  made  many 
people  think  of  the  country  and 
of  the  sweet  places  where  those 
primroses  grow ;  among  others, 
Bichard.  Yet  he  did  not  think  of 
himself  and  the  country,  for  he 
lived  on  now  in  a  state  of  absolute 
infatuation — a  madness,  permitted 
to  himself  so  long  as  Merry  re- 
mained Merry  Hamerton — ^in  which 
everything  was  at  once  connected 
with  her.  He  carried  home  to  her 
a  great  bunch  of  daffodils,  when  he 
first  saw  them ;  and  as  he  watched 
her  put  them  in  a  china  vase,  and 
droop  her  head  caressingly  over 
them,  and  even  lay  her  lips  upon 
their  petals  (for  flowers  were  like 
sisters  to  Merry),  he  thought  how 
absolutely  natural  the    girl    was, 
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how  she  herself  and  her  pure  pre- 
sence was  springtime  to  him. 

But  Clotilda  said  something  at 
last  which  stung  him  and  roused 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  madness  in 
thus  dwelling  upon  that  one  thing 
he  might  not  have. 

The  coming  of  the  spring  flowers 
meant  something  very  definite  to 
Clotilda.  It  meant  the  fixing  of 
her  wedding-day;  she  was  to  be 
married  on  the  first  of  May— only 
a  short  month  off. 

She  came  very  often  to  the 
Hamertons  now,  for  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton  and  Merry  were  her  only 
really  intimate  women-friends, 
among  a  host  of  acquaintances ; 
utterly  unlike  her  in  most  charac- 
teristics, yet  she  clung  to  them 
because  they  possessed  the  potent 
and  perfect  charm  of  genuineness. 
Her  time  was  all  her  own,  for  she 
had  no  anxieties  about  her  para- 
jphemalia.  Mr.  Raymond  had 
always  literally  spoilt  her  in  such 
matters ;  he  had  insisted  that  she 
should  have  the  best  milliners,  a 
good  maid,  and  then  think  no 
more  about  it.  This  enabled  her 
to  look  like  a  pre-Eaphaelite  prin- 
cess, and  yet  to  give  her  whole 
mind  to  otiber  things.  So  now  all 
she  had  to  do  was  to  order  as 
many  dresses  as  those  experienced 
beings,  the  milliners,  thought 
necessary  ;  and  then  to  return  to 
occupations  which  pleased  her 
better. 

One  day  that  she  had  come  over  to 
lunch  Eichard  again  found  himself 
alone  with  her  in  the  garden-room, 
as  thev  were  learning  to  call  the 
little  drawing-room.  It  was  Clo- 
tilda's favourite  place  in  that  beau- 
tiful house.  It  was  so  simple  in 
its  artistic  feeling,  so  rich  in  natural 
and  domestic  beauty,  so  unlike,  in 
fact,  the  different  phases  of  her  own 
life,  that  here  she  could  sometimes 
sit  and — ^not  think. 

Arthur  and  Merry  were  talking 
in  the   Egyptian  room;   Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Hamerton  went  into  tlie 
library  after  lunch.  Clotilda  wu 
at  home  in  this  house :  she  did  as 
she  liked.  Mrs.  Hamerton  just 
understood  how  to  make  her  feel 
almost  as  if  she  were  a  daughter 
instead  of  a  visitor.  Now,  instead 
of  attaching  herself  to  either  partj, 
she  wandered  alone  into  the  gar- 
den-room and  nestled  into  a  comer 
among  the  cushions.  Merry  smiled 
up  at  her  as  she  passed,  but  did  not 
offer  to  detain  her.  Arthur  and 
Clotilda  quietly  avoided  each  other 
from  very  simple  motives  of  disHke. 
Merry  observed  the  fact  witiiont 
imderstanding  the  reason,  and  with 
innate  tact  made  no  effort  to  alter 
it. 

From  where  Clotilda  sat,  she 
could  just  see,  through  the  cur- 
tained archway,  the  light  upon 
Merry's  soft  hair.  She  was  sitting 
near  a  stained-glass  window,  and 
with  her  quaint  dress  and  ridi 
bright  face  looked  not  unlike  the 
lady  in  the  picture  called  *' Har- 
mony," now  in  the  Kensington 
Museum.  Arthur  now  and  then 
leaned  forward,  and  by  his  preeesee 
made  the  likeness  to  tJie  picture  jet 
greater,  for  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  handsome  fellow. 

Presently  Richard,  who  had  sot 
been  at  lunch,  appeared  in  the 
Egyptian  room.  With  one  qnick 
glance  at  the  lovers,  who  appealed 
so  yoimg  and  happy,  he  passed 
straight  through,  and  looked  round 
the  little  drawing-room  as  though 
he  expected  to  find  something. 

When  he  saw  Clotilda's  reed-like 
figure  among  the  cushions,  he  came 
at  once  and  sat  down  near  her. 

"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Bay- 
mond  ?  "  he  said,  and  then  added, 
"  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  1» 
in  here." 

"  And  were  you  looking  for  me  ?  '* 
she  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

"Well — yes,"  he  said,  pausing 
a  little  absently,  and  then,  recol- 
lecting himself,  as  it  were,  he  went 
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on  to  express  some  rather  yague 
congratulations  on  her  imminent 
marriage. 

Clotuda  interrupted  him.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  to  be  congratu- 
lated?" she  asked,  in  her  quick, 
direct  way.  "Do  you  not  rather 
think  I  am  like  one  going  out  in  a 
ship  to  sea  ?  Tou  do  not  congratu- 
late till  you  see  if  the  vessel  goes 
safely  over  the  strange  waters ! 
Oh !  Mr.  Hamerton,  you  had  best 
wait  and  see  our  boat  come  into  the 
bay  again  before  you  cry  victory." 

Her  eyes  glittered  as  she  spoke. 
Richard  had  been  looking  through 
the  archway  at  the  fair  head  he 
loved  so  well.  He  could  see  the 
shine  of  the  hair  and  the  curve  of 
the  peach-like  cheek;  but,  struck 
by  a  certain  sound  in  Clotilda's 
voice,  he  turned  and  caught  that 
glistening  light. 

Were  they  tears  that  stood 
in  those  dark  eyes,  so  wide,  and 
bright,  and  clear — so  unaccustomed 
to  tears  ?    He  could  hardly  tell. 

"You  need  not  fear,"  he  said, 
"  for  you  go  upon  the  sea  with  your 
eyes  open.  You  know  the  way  is 
strange,  and  that  there  may  be 
shipwreck  awaiting  you ;  but  there 
are  others  —  others  —  who  know 
nothing  of  the  dangers  by  sea  or 
land !  who  have  been  reared  amid 
roses,  and  learned  all  their  lessons 
from  the  words  of  love.  Tell  me, 
how  are  they  to  face  the  perils  of 
strange  waters  ?  " 

*'  By  the  power  of  love,  and  the 
gnidiuace  of  instinct,  a  woman  can 
find  her  way  through  dark  places," 
said  Clotilda,  solemnly.  "  You 
men  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that 
because  women  are  weak  they  are 
not  also  strong !  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  fear  for  her,  I  fear  for 
her !  "  said  Richard ;  "  I  dare  not 
think  of  it — I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  the  disillusionment 
which  the  future  years  hold  in 
store  for  her.  How  will  she  live 
through  it — a  child  of  joy — how 


can  she  survive  the  desolation  that 
will  come  to  her  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  quite  mistaken  in 
your  prophecy,  Mr.  Hamerton ;  re- 
member that,"  said  Clotilda,  very 
coolly.  "  But  I  can  see  something 
which  I  feel  sure  I  may  assert 
without  much  risk  of  being  wrong." 

"  And  what  is  that  ? "  said 
Richard,  turning  to  her  with  an 
eager,  haggard  look  which  now 
sometimes  replaced  his  quiet  ex- 
pression. He  hoped  to  hear  some- 
thing of  Merry — what,  he  knew 
not — but  he  was  no  longer  suffi- 
ciently reasonable  to  always  re- 
member that  there  was  no  hope  for 
him. 

"  Simply  this,  that  you  have 
been  in  London  much  too  long." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Richard,  in  a 
broken  voice.  He  raised  his  eyes 
and  fixed  them  again  upon  that 
fair  head  in  the  outer  room. 

"  But  how  can  I  go  ?  "  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "How  can  I  sur- 
render the  little  sunshine  I  have  ? 
How  can  I  leave  him  the  whole  of 
its  glory  to  himself  ?  " 

"  Has  he  not  some  right  to  it  ?  " 
asked  Clotilda,  quickly,  "  and  had 
you  not  best  learn  to  live  without 
it?  Oh,  Mr.  Hamerton,  don' 
suppose  I  am  unfeeling  when  I 
speak  like  this — don't  turn  so  re- 
proachful a  gaze  upon  me! — but 
indeed  you  will  go  mad  if  you  stay 
here.  Is  it  wise  to  let  yourself  be 
torn  momently  by  love  and  jea- 
lousy ?  " 

''  I  shall  be  torn  none  the  less 
when  I  am  away,"  answered  Richard, 
gloomily,  "but  I  daresay  I  shall 
have  a  greater  chance  of  keeping 
my  senses.  You  are  right.  I  will 
go.  I  will  go  and  give  the  orders 
now.  I  will  not  stay  here  another 
day.  Q-ood  bye ;  perhaps  I  shall 
not  see  you  again  until  after  you 
are  married.  You  have  my  blessing 
for  this;  may  it  follow  you  and 
help  you.     Good  bye." 

He  was  out  of  the  room  almost 
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before  she  had  time  to  realise  that 
this  was  an  actual  result  of  her 
words.  Yes,  he  had  really  made 
up  his  mind  to  go.  GlotUda  sat 
still  and  thankful.  Perhaps  she 
had  saved  the  mind  of  a  good  man. 
It  gave  her  a  sense  new  to  her — a 
love  of  life,  of  individuals — ^a  grate- 
ful feeling  of  real  power  to  touch 
another  life.  She  had  dealt  so 
long  with  abstractions  and  dwelt 
so  much  in  thoughts  that  this  feel- 
ing thrilled  her. 

She  was  not  long  alone.  Very 
soon  Mrs.  Hamerton  came  in. 
''Bichard  has  been  down  in  the 
library  saying  good  bye.  He  is 
going  into  the  country  to-morrow 
morning.  I  wish  we  were  all 
going/'  she  said  ;  "  and  indeed  we 
will,  when  it  is  a  little  warmer. 
Next  month,  I  think,  when  you  are 
gone,  we  really  will  take  flight  too." 

And  so  Eichard  departed  quietly ; 
his  departure  and  his  absence  less 
observed  than  usual. 

Perhaps  Merry  observed  it  most, 
though  she  scarcely  understood 
what  it  was  that  made  it  seem  as 
if  she  and  Arthur  had  the  world  to 
themselves.  With  all  her  inno- 
cence and  unconsciousness  she  was 
burdened  by  Bichard's  love,  and 
dimly  aware  even  of  his  jealousy. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  a  woman 
must  feel  such  things  as  this  more 
or  less  distinctly. 


Chapter  II. 

BiCHAKD*s  shooting-box  was  a  cot- 
tage, which  some  people  would 
suppose  it  quite  impossible  to  more 
than  picnic  in — and  others  would 
be  content  to  live  in  it  fhe  year 
roimd. 

It  had  originally  been  a  peasant's 
cottage,  but  had  been  altered  and 
painted  and  gradually  changed  in 
character,  imtil,  although  it  did  but 
consist  of  four  rooms,  it  looked 
like  a  solitary  artist's  hermitage. 
It   stood  in  a  lonely  (and  in  the 


winter  almost  impassable)  lane, 
but  a  stretch  of  grass  separated  it, 
even  from  that  slight  publicity. 
The  grass  was  inclosed  only  bj  a 
common  fence,  but  it  was  iiet% 
trimmed,  and  some  rose  bnsbes 
were  here  and  there  in  luxoiiiBt 
clustering  growth,  trained  over  and 
hiding  the  trunks  of  some  of  tk 
trees  which  had  been  cut  down  IcAg 
ago.  On  this  grass  plot  Richard's 
dogs  rolled  and  revelled,  and  fonnd 
life  worth  li^g ;  when,  on  their 
arrival,  they  were  let  loose  again 
in  their  familiar  playground,  tbey 
rushed  straightway  upon  the  eras 
in  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  Bidbud 
watched  them,  wondering.  How 
could  they  do  so,  when  Merry  vu 
not  here?  Then  he  reooUeeted 
himself,  and  smiled  grimly  at  hia 
own  absurdity ;  but  still  it  realty 
appeared  to  him  very  strange  that 
the  buds  were  coming  out  on  ^ 
trees  in  his  garden,  that  the  fairda 
were  singing  everywhere  as  if  bent 
on  producing  a  deafening  hyimi  of 
spring,  and  yet  Merry  had  not  been 
in  the  country  this  year ! 

His  rooms  here  were  those  be 
liked  best  of  all.  He  had  Httk 
shelves  full  of  old  books,  wfaicb 
were  friends.  But  now  he  looked 
at  them  without  interest.  He  bad 
been  accustomed  to  regard  tbe 
solitary  evenings  of  his  month  or 
two  in  the  forest  as  part  of  tbe 
pleasure  which  the  country  ahravi 
gave  him.  Nowhere  else  was  be 
absolutely  free  and  undisturbed, 
yet  surroimded  by  old  authors,  old 
studies,  old  memories. 

But  this  evening  he  drew  to  tbe 
fire ;  and  hesitated  what  to  do  with 
himself.  Of  late  he  had  lost  tbat 
right  balance  which  is  literally  tbat 
of  regarding  oneself  as  the  centre 
of  the  universe.  The  man  who  is 
so  wrapped  up  in  any  person  or 
occupation  as  to  be  unable  to  make 
the  most  of  himself,  is  sure  to 
suffer  in  his  character,  and  to  be 
less     regarded    by    others.      ^Rie 
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ill-luck  which  had  taken  from 
Richard  his  life-long  love  had  pro- 
duced this  effect  upon  him.  It 
was  not  unlike  the  sudden  descent 
of  a  gloomy  mist  upon  a  brisk  and 
buoyant  atmosphere. 

He  went  wearily  to  his  book- 
ahelves.  He  looked  down  them 
from  one  familiar  back  to  another, 
and  rejected  them  aU.  They  had 
all  been  dear  friends  to  him, 
but  now  he  was  indifferent  to 
them;  not  one  was  in  tune  with 
his  mood;  not  one  seemed  worth 
the  trouble  of  raising  his  hand  to 
Hft  the  volume  from  the  shelf. 

The  savour  had  gone  out  of  his 
life.  He  felt  no  interest  in  those 
things  which  he  had  been  used  to 
care  for  most.  Indifference  is  the 
most  subtle  and  hopeless  of 
diseases. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  lit  a 
pipe.  Presently  his  dogs  were  let 
in,  and  by  that  potent  dog-memory 
which  never  forgets  old  privileges, 
they  knew  that  here  they  might 
come  confidently  to  the  fire.  They 
established  themselves  with  much 
aatis&ction  on  each  side  of  their 
master — ^nosing  him  fii*st,  but  find- 
ing they  received  no  attention, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  rapture 
of  getting  as  hot  as  possible  with- 
out being  actually  burned.  They 
loved  the  cottage,  its  freedom,  its 
comfort.  They  had  lost  no  hearts, 
nor  forgotten  the  meaning  of 
happiness. 

For  hours  Bichard  sat  there, 
smoking  one  pipe  after  another.  He 
was  not  habitually  a  great  smoker, 
but  to-night  it  seemed  as  though 
the  fragrant  weed  was  the  only 
comforter  he  could  have.  He  had 
a  f avoimte  pipe,  the  stem  of  which 
was  made  from  the  wing-bone  of  an 
albatross.  He  had  shot  the  alba- 
tross many  years  ago  on  a  yachting 
excursion.  He  had  happened  to 
have  Coleridge  in  his  cabin;  and 
after  the  bird  was  shot  he  read  the 
"Ancient  Mariner"  many   times 


through  and  poudered  on  its  mean- 
ing. But,  as  soon  as  he  reached 
London,  he  had  prosaically  con- 
verted  the  albat^ss  wings  into 
pipe-stems,  and  soon  forgot  the 
strange  fancies  which  a  quiet  sea 
and  that  magical  poem  had  brought 
into  his  mind. 

To  night  these  thoughts  returned 
upon  him,  perhaps  out  of  a  dim 
sense  of  feuowslup  with  that  old 
wanderer  who  stands  becalmed 
amid  the  hurry  of  life  and  finds 
his  expiation  in  eternally  telling 
the  old  story  of  his  old  sin. 

He  rose  and  took  his  volume  of 
Coleridge  from  the  shelf  to  glance 
again  at  the  wonderful  weird 
poem. 

There  is  a  deep  mystical  element 
in  it  which  must  seize  upon  the 
mind  of  any  reader  who  really 
studies  it.  The  ancient  mariner 
sins  against  nature  ignorantly ;  his 
companions,  in  common  with  the 
general  bulk  of  the  world,  judge  of 
his  deed  according  to  its  apparent 
and  inmiediate  results.  When  the 
fair  wind  comes,  it  was  well  to  kill 
the  bird  who  brought  the  fog  and 
mist;  while  the  foul  mist  hangs 
'twas  a  sin  to  kill  the  bird  who 
made  the  breeze  to  blow.  HI  luck 
to  him  who  listens  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  Coleridge  knew  little 
enough  of  the  world  of  men,  yet 
he  satirised  society  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  boat's  crew. 

But,  should  it  chance  that  a 
man's  mind  is  opened,  his  inner 
sight  awakened,  his  consciousness 
of  the  rights  and  laws  of  nature 
aroused,  and  you  have  the  "Ancient 
Mariner  "  before  you ;  a  man  from 
that  time  forth  singled  out  from 
his  foolish  and  ignorant  comrades ; 
a  man  who  can  never  again  silence 
his  heart's  questionings. 

Biehard  had  for  many  years  been 
a  quiet  thinker  upon  the  mysteries 
of  life,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
obey  nature's  laws.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  discover  how  he  had  sinned 
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against  them,  to  bring  this  heart- 
pain  upon  himself ;  for  it  was  his 
theory  that  suffering  follows  sin. 
He  had  never  yet  learned  to  look 
upon  pain  as  a  gentle  and  generous 
teacher. 

But  the  conviction  that  in  loving 
Merry  he  was  but  granting  life  to 
a  true  affection  brought  him  a 
sudden  sense  of  exhilaration.  He 
had  regained  something  of  his 
right  balance  already  in  this 
silence  and  solitude.  Instead  of 
being  utterly  lost  in  the  one  wish 
to  hear  and  see  Merry,  and  be  in 
her  presence,  now  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  her  he  was  compelled 
to  think,  and  to  think  rationally,  of 
himself.  And  looking  quietly  thus 
into  his  condition,  he  was  relieved 
from  the  gloomy  sense  of  guilt 
which  in  the  last  few  months  had 
been  growing  upon  him,  and  which 
made  him  feel  more  like  a  criminal 
than  the  sane  and  solid  man  he 
was. 

He  had  hurt  no  one  else,  he  had 
not  offended  his  own  soul  as  yet  by 
the  possession  of  a  pure  and  perfect 
passion.  Did  he  strangle  that  rich 
love  which  his  highest  nature  re- 
cognised as  being  worthy  to  live  in 
his  heart,  might  he  not  then,  in- 
deed, be  something  like  that 
mariner  who  killed  the  sweet  bird 
which  came  to  bring  joy  to  the 
solitary  ship  ? 

This  love  of  his  was  natural,  and 
of  as  righteous  an  origin  as  the 
buds  of  spring.  He  had  a  right 
to  respect  the  growth  of  his  own 
being.  Because  Merry  had  given 
her  heart  away  before  he  had  time 
to -ask  for  it,  the  love  in  his  own 
soul  was  not  converted  into  a 
crime. 

In  the  immediate  presence  of 
Merry  and  her  engaged  lover, 
Richard  had  felt  Hke  a  guilty 
creature.  But  now  that  he  was 
away  from  them — alone  with  his 
own  thoughts — he  knew  that  he 
had  done  no  wrong. 


His  old  vigour  and  acdvitr, 
stirred  again  within  him.  Per- 
haps, if  he  had  not  sinned,  he  might 
not  be  doomed  to  suffer ! 

It  was  inevitable  but  that  tbe 
return  of  courage  and  consdaos 
right  should  bring  with  it  hope. 

He  rose,  went  to  the  window, 
which  opened  straight  upon  \a& 
lawn,  and  stepped  into  the  garden. 
The  dogs,  roused  and  deUghted, 
rushed  out  before  himt 

The  moon  was  high  and  clear; 
it  silvered  all  the  budding  tree> 
tops  which  he  could  see  across  m 
he  walked  on  to  the  grass ;  for  on 
one  side  of  the  cott^e  the  groimd 
sank  rapidly,  and  he  gloried  in  % 
view  of  some  acres  of  sky-aspiring 
branches.  It  was  grand — a  dear, 
cool,  happy  night,  with  a  sky 
sparkling  with  stars.  Alone,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest,  one's  soul  appears  to  have 
room  to  breathe,  and  to  find 
courage  to  fling  itself  into  nature's 
still  embrace,  and  from  the  fra- 
grant whisperings  of  that  majeetic 
mother,  learn  something  of  truth. 

Eichard,  standing  out  in  the  keen 
sweet  air  of  a  spring  night,  shook 
off  the  morbid  mood  which  had  of 
late  made  life  so  hard. 

He  had  done  Merry  no  wrong 
by  loving  her.  Could  he  do  her 
wrong  by  love  ?  He  thought  not, 
for,  indeed,  he  first  desired  her 
happiness  and  her  good.  His  love 
was  fierce,  indeed,  in  its  strength, 
but  it  was  tender  too. 

Then  came  a  new  mood  of  hope. 

"  Why  need  I  despair  ?  "  he  cried 
aloud.  "  She  is  not  married  yet— 
she  is  not  married  yet ! " 


Chapteb  m. 

A  PLEASANT  spring  morning  in 
Park-street.  The  sunshine,  which 
makes  Bichard,  who  has  been  out 
in  the  forest  for  hours,  wonder  if 
the  world  is  being  made  over  anew, 
creeps  languidly  through  the  half- 
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closed  blinds  of  the  Vernons'  pretty 
house.  London  sunshine  is  mostly 
languid.  It  was  seldom  admitted 
into  the  Vemons'  rooms,  and  it 
seemed  more  than  usually  timid, 
as  if  it  were  not  ut  its  ease.  Mrs. 
Vernon's  physical  health  was  wholly 
independent  of  sunshine  or  fresh 
air.  She  was  essentially  an  indoor 
plant,  to  whom  what  people  are 
pleased  to  call  artificialities  were 
perfectly  natural.  Indeed,  she  was 
an  excellent  illustration  of  Mill's 
theory  that  the  words  artificial  and 
natural  are  merely  arbitrary  terms 
to  distinguish  dilSerent  forms  of 
existence,  both  of  which  have  an 
equal  right  to  be  called  natural. 

On  this  bright  morning,  which 
was  a  summons  to  all  people  whose 
tastes  were  '^  natural "  to  get  out 
into  the  air,  Mrs.' Vernon  came  into 
the  breakfast-room  at  about  half- 
past  eleven,  dressed  in  a  very  pretty 
but  very  loose,  and  not  very  clean, 
morning  wrapper.  Her  hair  lay  on 
her  shoulders  in  the  long  plaits 
which  it  had  been  made  into  the 
day  before ;  but  no  uncombedness 
or  unwashedness  could  make  Mrs. 
Vernon  look  anything  but  hand- 
some. Her  charms  were  too  full 
and  thorough  to  be  dependent  on 
dress  or  mood.  She  was  well 
aware  of  this.  Her  beauty  was  so 
entirely  physical,  so  imconnected 
with  expression  or  her  own  feel- 
ings, that  she  had  learned  a  happy 
indifference,  which  well  suited  her 
idle  nature.  She  came  down  on 
this  fresh  morning  innocent  of  any 
contact  with  cold  water,  in  fact, 
altogether  without  having  made 
any  attempt  at  a  toilette ;  but  her 
flkm  was  soft  as  velvet,  and  scented 
with  the  cosmetics  which  she  con- 
stantly used  to  preserve  its  creamy 
surface.  Cosmetics  were  far  more 
refreshing  to  her  than  spring  water, 
and  Bimmel's  scents  more  agree- 
able than  woodland  fragrance. 
This  was  not  habit,  it  was  inborn — 
natwral. 


She  found  Frank  sitting  over  the 
fire,  smoking  a  cigar.  He  had 
taken  some  strong  coffee,  a  frag- 
ment of  dry  toast,  and  a  morsel  of 
broiled  kidnejr.  This  fine  fellow 
with  the  martial  bearing  had  long 
outlived  any  desire  for  breakfast, 
regarded  as  a  meaL  Not  so  Mrs. 
Vernon.  Nothing  ever  spoiled  her 
appetite.  She  did  not  eat  much — 
plump  and  perfectly  healthy  women 
seldom  do — but  she  had  never  in 
her  life  been  so  ill  as  not  to  be  in- 
terested in  her  food.  The  fact  was, 
she  had  no  nerves,  or,  if  she  had 
them,  they  were  of  an  unshakeable 
sort;  and  she  was  quite  devoid  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  imagina- 
tion, so  that  there  was  no  chance 
that  trouble  or  anxiety  should  dis- 
turb her  sleep  or  her  appetite.  She 
took  everything  for  just  what  it  was 
worth,  and  no  more.  This  dispo- 
sition has  accomplished  many  ex- 
traordinary deeds  in  the  world ; 
but,  as  in  Mrs.  Vernon  it  was  com- 
bined with  an  incurable  laziness, 
her  career  would  never  be  more 
than  that  of  "  a  pretty  woman." 

Frank,  who  began  to  enjoy  life 
about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night, 
and  seldom  slept  soundly  when  he 
did  go  to  bed,  always  came  down 
in  the  morning  in  the  lowest  of  low 
spirits.  Mrs.  Vernon  was  quite 
used  to  this,  and  never  took  any 
notice  of  his  early  dolefulness.  She 
rang  for  her  breakfast,  and  sat 
down  to  it  with  the  quiet  concen- 
tration which  some  people  keep  for 
these  pleasures.  With  her,  meal- 
times were  the  appointed  hours  of 
genuine  events.  She  frankly  con- 
fessed that  eating  and  drinking 
stirred  her  blood  and  roused  her 
animal  spirits  as  very  few  other 
excitements  could  do.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  must  all  allow 
she  was  wise  to  make  the  most  of 
her  enjoyments. 

After  she  had  about  got  through 
with  the  pleasure  in  hand,  she  was 
at  liberty  to  bestow  some  attention 
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on  her  husband,  and  became  aware 
that  that  gentleman's  gloom  was 
deeper  than  even  the  earliness  of 
the  hour  would  account  for. 

"What's  the  matter,  Frank?" 
she  asked ;  "  you  look  awfully 
cross." 

He  had  just  finished  his  cigar. 
He  paused  to  give  a  final  puff,  then 
threw  it  away. 

"I'm  a  cursed  unlucky  dog.  I 
declare  I  will  get  my  horoscope 
drawn;  I  must  haye  been  bom 
under  Saturn.  It  would  be  just  as 
well  to  know  it,  because,  if  proved, 
it  would  save  such  a  lot  of  trouble. 
I  should  kick  no  longer,  but  go 
quietly  to  grief,  and  then  take  a 
hansom  to  the  workhouse  with  my 
last  shilling." 

"  And  pray  what  would  become 
of  me  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Vernon,  her 
sleepy  eyes  a  little  wider  open  than 
usual.  "I  object  to  the  work- 
house." 

Frank  looked  at  her  and  laughed 
— a  laugh  which  it  would  have  half- 
killed  many  a  woman  to  hear  from 
the  one  man  in  the  world  whose 
respect  she  is  supposed  to  value. 

"  You  could  take  care  of  yourself, 
my  pretty  bird,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
which  made  the  words  an  insult. 
Mrs.  Yemon  rose  and  came  round 
to  the  fireside  where  he  sat. 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Frank,  but 
just  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

You  might  as  well  try  to  pinch  a 
statue  as  wound  Mrs.  Vernon's 
feelings  in  this  kind  of  way.  She 
had  none.  Frank  was  annoyed 
that  he  could  not  make  her  angry ; 
he  felt  so  savage  himself  that  he 
desired  to  provoke  some  one  else. 
But  after  a  look  at  her  he  gave  up 
the  desire.  She  was  much  too  well 
satisfied  with  herself  this  morning 
to  be  easily  soured.  Besides,  she 
really  was  very  pretty  to  look  at. 
Splendid  physical  beauty  has  a 
soothing  effect  which  very  few  per- 
sons can  resist.  Frank  could  not. 
He  hated  his  wife  sometimes  when 


he  thought  of  her,  but  he  ynM 
always  in  love  with  her  when  Ike 
looked  at  her. 

"  You  want  to  know  what's  the 
matter,  do  you?"  he  said  in  a 
rather  less  disagreeable  tone.  "  Not 
much  more  than  usual.  We  are 
used  to  it,  as  the  eels  are  used  to 
skinning ;  but  still  it's  enough  to 
make  a  fellow  curse  Providence.  If 
I  had  a  thousand  a  year  I  could  be 
as  good  as  my  neighbours — ^if  not 
better." 

"  Make  haste  and  tell  me  what'i 
up,"  said  Mrs.  Vernon,  who  did  not 
care  for  discussing  impossibilities. 

"  Oh,  the  old  story.  I  vow  I  will 
start  no  more  papers  when  the 
'Early  News'  has  oome  to  grief, 
as  it  must  soon.  I  will '  sweeroff,' 
like  poor  old  Bip.  I  can't  maikd 
out  what  craze  is  in  my  blood  kit 
starting  newspapers.  There  bbH 
a  printer  or  a  paper-maker  in  Lon- 
don but  hates  the  sight  of  me. 
Both  our  fellows  are  at  me  thit 
morning;  say  that  not  another  copj 
shall  come  out  if  I  don't  pay  them 
up ;  and  no  one  else  will  give  me 
credit." 

"But  they  have  been  dunning 
you  before — ^that  is  no  news,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Vernon. 

"  Craytom  told  me  last  night  that 
he  was  starving,  and  that  wit  won't 
come  on  an  empty  stomach.  Mor- 
ton informed  me  that  he  was  going  * 
to  be  married  (the  fool ! ),  and  that 
he  could  no  longer  afford  to  write 
except  for  full  pay.  And  wone 
than  all,  that  infernal  Mrs.  Leweeoo 
is  beginning  to  worry." 

"She  will  always  worry  yon," 
said  Mrs.  Vernon,  "becaoee  she 
wants  nothing  but  money,  and 
that's  just  what  you  can't  give  her. 
Ask  Craytom  to  dinner  to-day  tf 
to-morrow,  and  leave  him  to  me. 
I  will  guarantee  he  shall  work  a 
little  longer." 

"  All  right,"  said  Frank,  "  ^ 
really  can't  lose  him  yet.  He  ie 
awfully  clever  and  so  fearfully  poor. 
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Only  men  that  are  starving  wiU 
write  for  nothing.  They  are  too 
timid  to  insist  upon  pay,  and  be- 
sides, they  don't  know  the  value  of 
their  work.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
lose  Merton;  he  gets  capital 
tips." 

Mrs.  Vernon  shook  her  head. 
"I  can't  do  much  with  him,  es- 
pecially " — smiling — "  if  he  is  going 
to  be  married.  You  ought  to  have 
paid  him  better." 

Frank  moved  in  his  chair  un- 
easily. "  I  hadn't  the  money,  you 
see,"  he  said. 

**You  spent  it  yourself,  you 
mean,"  she  answered,  smiling  a 
broader  smile  than  usual,  and 
showing  her  white  teeth. 

"Spent  it  myself,"  cried  Frank 
with  sudden  fury.  "Pray  what 
paid  for  those  trips  to  Brighton 
and  Paris,  and  those  new  dresses 
of  yours ?  " 

"  Now,  be  quiet,"  said  she,  in- 
terrupting him,  but  speaking  with 
her  most  fascinating  manner,  and 
putting  her  cool  soft  hand  on  his, 
which  was  too  hot,  and,  unfortu- 
nately,  rather  inclined  to  tremble. 
"You  know  I  don't  understand 
about  the  money;  that  is  your 
affair.  But  it  seems  to  me  rather 
short-sighted  not  to  pay,  at  all 
events  as  much  as  possible,  to  your 
best  contributors." 

"  Oh,  you  shrewd,  practical  little 
wretch,"  cried  Frank,  making  a  wry 
&ce.  "  You  want  to  go  to  Paris, 
you  want  new  dresses,  you  look 
your  prettiest  when  you  say  so — 
and  then,  when  you've  got  all,  you 
tell  me  I  was  a  fool  to  try  and 
please  you." 

She  smiled  again,  this  time  not 
from  amusement,  but  the  pretty, 
automatic  smile  with  which  she 
repaid  compliments.  This  kind  of 
thmg  flattered  her.  She  was  not 
one  of  those  women  who,  like  Clo- 
tilda Baymond,  wish  to  be  regarded 
as  reasonable  beings.  All  she 
wanted  was  to  be  quite  comfortable, 


and  to  have  her  power  acknow- 
ledged. 

"  When  is  this  paper  of  yours 
going  to  pay  its  own  expenses  P" 
she  asked  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"  Mercy  on  us ! "  cried  Frank  ; 
"I  don't  know.  I  really  thought 
it  would  have  begun  to  do  so  before 
now.  There's  nothing  else  so 
clever  running." 

"  Because,  if  it 's  not  going  to 
pay*  you  had  better  drop  it  at  once, 
unless  you  have  got  somebody  else 
to  put  money  in.     Have  you  ?  " 

"  No/'  said  Frank,  ruefully. 

"Then,  in  fact  we  have  had  all 
the  money  we  can  get  out  of  it  in 
that  way,  so  far  as  you  can  see  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  I  can't 
catch  anybody  else.  I've  done  it 
too  often  before.  One  doesn't  often 
pick  up  a  fellow  like  young  Wansy 
who  is  out  of  the  tracks,  and 
knows  nothing  about  it." 

"And  can't  you  squeeze  him  any 
more?" 

"  Not  without  a  regular  row,  I'm 
afraid." 

"The  paper  has  a  certain  amount 
of  success,  hasn't  it?"  asked  Mrs. 
VeYnon. 

"Oh,  yes;  if  there  was  capital 
to  go  on  with,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  very  good  success.  But 
poor  devils  like  we  are  must  make 
a  thing  run  up  directly  or  else 
drop  it." 

Mrs.  Vernon  considered  a  little. 
There  was  no  other  undertaking  in 
the  wind  just  now,  and  it  seemed 
to  savour  of  a  prospective  work- 
house to  give  up  this  enterprise. 

"I  believe,"  she  remarked  pre- 
sently, "  that  you  are  too  moral ; 
your  paper  is  too  good.  I  love 
scandal,  if  it  is  amusing;  I  find 
other  people  are  just  the  same. 
Why  not  give  them  what  they 
want?" 

"  I  don't  object,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Frank, "  I  only  want  to  make  money 
out  of  the  world,  and  if  it  likes 
scandal  I  am  quite  ready  to  supply 
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it.  But  scaudal  has  to  be  paid  for, 
you  know,  if  it  is  to  be  good ;  and 
then  there  is  always  the  risk  of  a 
libel  case." 

"That  won't  hurt  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Vernon.  "  Arthur  is  the  pro- 
prietor ;  old  Wansy  would  have  to 
pay  the  damages,  and  very  likely 
the  case  would  make  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  paper." 

"  I  wish  you'd  be  my  sub-editor, 
Madeleine,"  remarked  Frank  ad- 
miringly. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Vernon, "  honourable  labour  has  no 
charms  for  me.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied as  your  wife ;  but  I  prefer  to 
have  something  to  live  on.  So 
take  my  advice ;  turn  scandal  mon- 
ger, and  make  the  *  Early  News  " 
pay." 

"  There  may  be  something  in 
your  idea,"  said  Frank,  "  because 
hitherto  when  scandal  has  come 
in,  wit  has  gone  out.  The  com- 
bination ought  to  succeed,  un- 
doubtedly. But  to  do  that  I  mttat 
get  some  money  and  keep  Merton !" 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door ;  the  servant  came  in  and 
said  Mr.  Wansy  was  there. 

"  O  !  show  him  to  the  drawing- 
room,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vernon,  "  I 
can't  see  him  like  this,  can  I, 
Frank  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  look  at 
her  dressing  gown. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  care,"  said 
Frank  indifferently.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  Arthur's  brain  was 
not  to  be  so  turned  by  feminine 
charms  as  to  make  him  much 
easier  to  deal  with. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  would  do 
with  him,"  decided  Mrs.  Vernon. 
^'  Show  him  upstairs,"  she  said  to 
the  servant,  who  had  been  waiting 
patiently. 

"  I  believe,"  she  said,  when  the 
door  was  shut, "  that  Arthur  Wansy 
simply  hates  respectability  and  de- 
corum, and  yet  it  has  burnt  so 
deeply  into  him  that  it  is  easier 
than   one  thinks  to  disgust  him. 


And  we  can't  do  that  yet,  because 
it  has  just  struck  me  that,  if  joa 
play  your  cards  well,  you  can  niake 
him  borrow  some  money." 

Frank  reflected  over  this  for  a 
few  moments,  while  Mrs.  Vemon 
poured  herself  out  another  cap  of 
coffee,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  fire 
with  a  French  novel,  prepared  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  her 
usual  fashion,  with  her  pretty  feet 
on  the  fender. 

Frank  went  upstairs.  There  was 
a  long  and  stormy  interview.  Fnak 
exerted  all  his  abilities  of  perssa- 
sion  and  argument,  and  when  he 
chose  these  were  great.  He  knew 
the  art  of  mixing  truth  and  untnith 
in  the  most  deceptive  manner.  No- 
thing is  more  perplexing  than,  when 
you  believe  a  man  is  taking  you  in, 
to  find  him  telling  you  the  tru^ 

It  ended  in  Arthur's  agreeing  to 
go  with  Frank  to  a  certain  great 
creature  who  carries  on  that  splen- 
did  business  of  money  -  lending, 
upon  which  the  great  Venetian 
grandees  were  not  ashamed  to 
build  their  magnificent  fortunes, 
for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money 
upon  his  expectations. 

Frank  sent  a  message  to  his  wife 
to  say  Arthur  would  stay  to  lunch. 
She  rose  with  a  yawn  of  disguat, 
and  went  to  "  fix  her  hair,"  as  the 
Americans  say,  and  put  on  a  dress. 
She  came  into  the  room  again,  all 
smiles  and  sweetness,  for  she  knew 
verv  well  that  something  agreeable 
haa  been  arranged,  or  Arthur 
would  not  have  been  asked  to  stay, 
for  Frank  was  not  very  strongly 
attached  to  him. 

Frank  was  a  different  being  now. 
The  day  was  old  enough  for  him  to 
like  it ;  he  had  a  fresh  prospeet 
in  the  future,  and  a  brandy-and- 
soda  in  the  present.  He  was  happy, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence  with 
him,  brilliant.  The  lunch  was  a  gay 
repast,  discussed  with  a  sauce  of 
bright  sayings  and  laughter.  No 
one  would  have  supposed  that  of 
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these  three  handsome,  cheerful 
people  two  were  adventurers,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  that  the 
third  had  just  promised  to  do  the 
most  f  ooHsh  thing  which  it  lies  in 
the  power  of  a  young  man  of  for- 
tune to  do. 


Chapteb  rv. 

Abthub  went  home  to  dinner  that 
evening  in  a  not  very  charming 
frame  of  mind.  He  began  to  be 
very  doubtful — once  away  from 
Frank's  sanguine  atmosphere — 
whether  it  was  well  for  him  to  be 
so  far  identified  with  the  fortunes 
of  this  newspaper.  He  had  heard 
the  "scandal"  proposition  with  a 
curious  mingling  of  approval  and 
misgiving. 

He  liked,  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
The  more  audacious  the  paper  be- 
came, the  more  his  connection  with 
it  amused  him.  And  he  thought, 
by  the  light  of  Frank's  arguments, 
that  it  opened  a  much  greater 
chance  of  making  his  money  back. 
But  if  that  money  was  not  made 
back  —  if  the  paper  persisted  in 
going  to  the  bad — he  would  have 
no  chance  now  of  help  from  his 
father.  A  thing  must  either  be 
eminently  respectable,  or  else  of 
considerable  commercial  value,  for 
that  gentleman  to  recognise  it.  It 
would  take  a  courageous  person  to 
make  an  appeal  to  him  on  behalf 
of  an  undertaking  which  could 
boast  neither  of  these  advantages. 
Arthur  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  not 
remarkable  for  courage ;  and  he 
had  so  intense  a  horror  of  "  rows," 
"  scenes,"  or  disturbances  of  any 
sort,  that  it  was  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration to  him  what  he  should 
do  if  there  were  a  disastrous  result 
to  this  newspaper  affair,  and  it  came 
to  his  father's  knowledge.  He  could 
picture,  dimly,  the  fearful  state  of 
things  there  would  be  in  that  house ; 
how  Mr.  Wansy  would  indulge  in 
one  of    his   intolerable  passions; 


how  Mrs.  Wansy  would  be  too 
terrified,  perhaps,  to  speak,  but 
would  reveal  her  feelings  by  an 
awful  countenance.  And  then, 
when  Mr.  Wansy  had  got  well  over 
it,  she  would  take  it  up  and  carry 
on  the  tide  of  complaint  and  anger 
in  her  own  querulous  fashion. 
Arthur  himself  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  doomed,  excom- 
municated sinner,  sent  to  Coventry 
straight.  He  knew  what  it  was  like 
from  the  memory  of  the  way  in 
which  certain  errors  of  his  early 
youth  were  visited.  Moreover,  he 
knew  both  father  and  mother  so 
thoroughly  well.  They  were  so 
shallow,  so  inexperienced  in  any 
but  their  own  little  world,  that  it 
was  perfectly  easy  to  calculate  their 
unreasonableness  beforehand. 

"I  couldn't  stand  it,"  said 
Arthur  to  himself,,  when  he 
thought  about  this,  as  he  did  some- 
times. "  I  should  cut  and  run ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  stay  out  a 
row  like  that." 

This,  indeed,  was  a  resolution 
which  he  had  come  to  when  quite 
a  small  boy,  in  the  event  of  his 
getting  into  any  great  disgrace  at 
home.  He  had  never  been  able  to 
face  his  father's  temper.  He  only 
recurred  to  an  old  idea  when  he 
recollected,  with  a  sense  of  relief, 
that  this  possibility  was  open. 

A  home  like  Arthur's  puts  a  sad- 
ness too  early  into  some  young 
lives.  In  Arthur's  nature  it  had 
simply  implanted  a  great  disbelief 
in  human  beings,  and  a  conviction 
that  oneself  is  the  only  person  to 
trust  to,  and  emphatically  the  right 
person  to  take  care  of. 

It  is  like  casting  a  naked  infant 
upon  the  rugged  ground,  there  to 
live,  when  fathers  and  mothers 
bring  young  souls  into  the  world 
and  give  them  no  love  to  feed 
upon,  no  friendship  to  find  help  in. 
The  cold  and  bitterness  of  such  an 
experience  is  sometimes  enough  to 
kill    all  the   sweetness  out  of    a 
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child's  disposition.  Arthur  had 
not  suffered  as  he  must  have  done 
if  he  had  possessed  the  sensitive 
artistic  nature ;  but  the  atmosphere 
had  developed  certain  qualities  in 
him  which  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  so  prominent.  He  had 
inherited  his  mother's  disposition ; 
he  was  inclined  rather  to  grumble 
than  to  be  passionate.  Mr.  Wansy's 
quick  irascibility  had  developed  a 
tendency  to  suppression  and  deceit 
in  his  wife.  He  really  scared  her, 
and  she  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  face  him.  She  preferred  deceiv- 
ing or  evading  him,  and  then,  when 
his  temper  was  over,  having  her 
turn  by  worrying  and  grumbling. 
Arthur,  from  being  bom  in  wealth, 
and  accustomed  to  a  different  and 
easier  sort  of  life  from  hers,  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  amusement, 
which  changed  his  disposition  from 
the  morosely  selfish  one  he  had  in- 
herited from  her  into  one  equally 
selfish,  but  more  agreeable.  Both 
were  indifferent  to  any  one's  com- 
fort or  convenience  but  their 
own ;  but  while  Arthur  detested  to 
see  sullen  faces  about  him,  she  was 
not  rebellious  against  this  form  of 
miseiT,  for  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  more  or  less  all  her 
life. 

People  who  live  in  a  society 
which  understands  agreeable  inter- 
course, and  the  thousand  charming 
refinements  which  sweeten  life,  can 
simply  form  no  idea  of  the  gloom, 
ill-humour,  and  dulness  in  which 
some  provincial  middle  -  class 
families  are  contented  to  live. 

It  is  only  just  to  remember  that 
Mrs.  Wansy  had  never  heard  of 
the  idea  that  life  should  be  made 
pleasant.  She  supposed  she  did 
every  conceivable  thing  for  her 
boy.  The  dinners  were  good,  the 
house  was  perfectly  ordered.  What 
more  could  be  wanted  ? 

She  had  been  brought  up  on  a 
strict,  coarse  principle  herself; 
held  in  subjection  on  the  theory 


that  all  children  are  ahraji 
naughty.  Her  only  doubt  about 
Arthur  was  that  he  had  too  modi 
liberty.  But  she  dared  not  inter- 
fere ;  if  he  had  been  a  girl  he  wooM 
have  been  condemned  to  drawii^- 
room  imprisonment,  and  intermin- 
able crewel  work. 

No  emotion  or  passion,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  anger,  was  reoog- 
nised  in  the  Wansys'  house.  Mrs. 
Wansy  had,  several  times  since  the 
engagement,  made  very  severe  re- 
marks about  the  libeities  allowed 
to  Merry.  She  had  no  idea  that 
the  presence  of  love  made  aJl  the 
difference ;  that  liberty  cannot  de- 
generate into  license  where  theie 
IS  love. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  tbat 
Arthur  would  not  be  likely  to  cany 
any  distress  of  debt  or  di^nee 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

He  had  gone  through  the  worid 
as  yet  quite  friendless ;  now  he  had 
a  mend,  and  more  than  a  friend  in 
Merry.  But  confidence  in  her,  or 
reliance  upon  her  in  any  way,  woold 
never  have  occurred  to  him,  aimpk 
because  to  him  a  woman  was  of  no 
account.  A  woman  should  be  agree- 
able, pretty,  amusing.  He  vas 
seriously  vexed  because  he  did  not 
find  Merry  quite  so  gay,  when 
alone  with  him,  as  she  had  heen 
before  their  engagement. 

Merry  was  being  discussed  this 
evening  at  dinner.  That  is  to  saj. 
Mrs.  Wansy  was  talking  abont  her, 
and  not  verv  pleasantly.  But 
Arthur  scarcely  listened;  partly 
because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  not 
listening  when  his  mother  talked, 
and  partly  because  his  mind  wa« 
moi*e  intent  upon  what  he  had 
been  doing  in  the  day  than  with 
Merry.  But  somethiiq^  struck  hi* 
attention  at  last. 

"  The  girl  is  not  looking  wdl," 
said  his  mother, ''  she  is  paler  thaij 
she  was ;  and,"  she  added  ooarselT. 
"  she  won*t  be  half  so  pretty  when 
she's  pale.     Take  my  word  for  it. 
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Arthur,  she's  odq  of  the  sort  that 
will  fade  when  she's  married." 

The  remark  struck  Arthur  for- 
cibly, for  it  so  well  agreed  with 
what  he  had  been  vaguely  thinking 
of  late.  A  girl  as  intense  as  Merry, 
if  she  lost  her  rosy  cheeks  and 
bright  ways,  would  develope  into  a 
woman  who  would  positively  bore 
him.  He  could  never  stand  living 
with  one  of  that  type. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Wansy,  pleased  because  she 
saw  she  had  suggested  an  unplea- 
sant possibility  to  Arthur,  "that 
Mr.  Stretton  has  been  writing 
verses  to  Merril,  and  that  they  are 
published  in  some  magazine?  I 
saw  the  book  lying  open  in  the 
di-awing-room  when  I  was  calling 
there.  Oh!  they  didn't  tell  you? 
I  dare  say  not.  People  don't  gene- 
rally talk  of  such  goings  on  to  just 
the  people  they  concern.  I  don't 
call  it  proper,  I  can  tell  you.  Mr. 
Stretton  is  a  poet,  as  they  call  it, 
and  poets  don't  seem  to  have  any 
notion  of  what's  proper ;  but  Merril 
ought  to  be  better  looked  after."* 

"I  don't  suppose  there's  any 
harm  in  it,  mother,"  said  Arthur 
indifferently ;  he  foimd  he  was  ex- 
pected to  say  something. 

"  O,  of  course  not !  especially  as 
Mr.  Stretton  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. My  ideas  are  old-fashioned, 
I  daresav,  but  I  should  have  pre* 
ferred  him  to  keep  his  attentions 
for  his  own  young  lady.  8he  don't 
care,  of  course;  they  call  her  a 
poet,  too.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
strange  thing  for  a  young  lady  to 
be." 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  they'll  have  a 
dozen  children,"  remarked  Mr. 
Wansy,  "  and  then  they  will  have 
sometning  better  to  do  than  writing 
poetry  and  such  nonsense." 

"I  rather  fancy,"  remarked 
Arthur,  with  some  amusement, 
"  that  Mr.  Stretton  makes  money 
out  of  his  poetry,  and  that  the 
dozen  children  wouldn't  fare  very 


well  if  the  poetry  were  given 
up. 

"He'll  have  to  turn  to  some 
decent  business,  I  expect,  when 
he's  a  married  man.  I  suppose 
Miss  Baymond  has  her  own  money, 
else  her  father  would  never  let  her 
marry  a  verse-monger." 

"  O,"  said  Arthur, "  Mr.  Stretton 
is  thought  a  great  deal  of." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Wansy,  with 
the  curious  sort  of  spite  which  such 
women  feel  against  people  of  a 
different  order,  "I  would  rather 
such  a  man  should  be  going  to 
marry  my  daughter  than  have  him 
write  verses  to  her  when  he  is  en- 
gaged to  some  one  else.  Men  they 
call  poets  are  always  improper  ;  I 
wouldn't  have  such  a  man  in  my 
house." 

"And  it's  pretty  certain  he 
wouldn't  come,  mother,"  remarked 
Arthur,  which  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  dinner-table  con- 
versation at  this  house. 

Arthur  went  into  the  Hamertons' 
in  the  evening  and  saw  the  verses. 
They  were  a  few  slight  stanzas 
addressed  to  "  *  Merry,'  our  lady  of 
mirth,"  and  written  in  the  old 
ballad  style,  which  has  become  a 
sort  of  fashion.  They  could  not 
possibly  be  taken  exception  to, 
because  there  was  nothing  in  them, 
beyond  a  pretty,  vague  sentiment, 
yet  Merry  blushed  vividly  as  she 
gave  him  the  magazine. 

What  did  this  mean  ?  Arthur 
wondered  much.  Surely  Stretton 
had  not  been  making  love  to  her, 
under  Clotilda's  very  eyes  and 
almost  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding- 
day.  One  passion  very  strongly 
developed  in  Arthur's  nature  was 
jealousy.  It  is  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting fact  that  persons  who 
don't  understand  love  are  yet  so 
exclusive  in  their  ideas  of  pos- 
session (that  is  to  say,  when  the 
possessive  concerns  themselves). 

Vanity  is  an  element  in  the  keen 
jealousy  harboured  by  some  people 
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which  is  very  often  overlooked.  It 
is  not  always  devotion  to  the 
object  of  their  jealousy,  which 
makes  husbands  or  wives  jealous, 
the  passion  more  frequently 
finds  its  real  root  in  morti- 
fied vanity.  It  sheds  an  extra- 
ordinary  Ught  upon  the  doings  of 
the  world  when  we  recollect  that 
most  people  consider  themselves 
eminently  fascinating,  and  that 
their  actions,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, are  generally  prompted  by 
some  selfish  instinct. 

Arthur  believed  himself  to  have 
such  hold  upon  Merry's  little  heart 
that  he  might  safely,  if  he  chose, 
play  at  ball  with  it.  It  rather 
disgusted  him  to  find  that  another 
man  could  make  her  blush. 

Merry's  blush  had  arisen  from  a 
cause  which  it  would  have  puzzled 
people  cleverer  than  Arthur,  to 
discover.  She  blushed  for  Mr. 
Stretton,  not  for  herself. 

"Have  you  been  flirting  with 
this  man?"  asked  Arthur,  with 
genuine  severity. 

"  I ! — ",  exclaimed  Merry  in  deep 
amazement,  '*  flirting  with  him !  *' 

Arthur  quite  misunderstood  her. 
He  read  her  manner  as  if  it  were 
that  of  a  common  coquette. 

"You  cannot  deny  it!  you  are 
just  like  the  rest  of  them,*'  he  said. 
"  Business  takes  me  away  from 
you  for  i  day  or  two,  and  you  must 
nave  someone  to  supply  my  place." 

Merry  looked  at  him  with  fear 
and  alarm.  Mrs.  Yemon  would 
have  regarded  this  ready  jealousy 
as  a  compliment  to  her  charms. 
Merry's  principal  feeling  was  one 
which  Arthur  had  given  her  before 
— Bi,  sensation  as  of  an  ice-cold 
touch  laid  upon  her  warm,  vibrat- 
ing heart,  and  almost  checking  its 
pidsation.  The  pure  transparency 
of  her  love  was  met  by  the  cool 
incredulousness  of  a  heartless  man 
of  the  world.  But  though  .she 
trembled  under  the  sting  of  his 
words  and  still  more  of  his  maimer, 


her  new  womanliness  arose  within 
her  and  lent  her  a  dignity  which 
had  already  startled  Richard  and 
now  surprised  Arthur. 

"I  have  flirted  with  no  one," 
she  said  very  quietly;  "I  knew 
nothing  of  those  verses  till  I  saw 
them  in  the  magazine.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  taste  if 
Mr.  Stretton  had  asked  pemisaon 
before  using  my  name." 

If  Mr.  Stretton  had  not  been  just 
about  to  marry  Clotilda,  she  might 
perhaps  have  hinted  that  his  ad- 
miration of  herself  had  ijometimee 
been  a  trifle  too  marked  to  be  plea- 
sant; but  on  this  point  she  held 
her  own  counsel,  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  so  that  her  bril- 
liant blush  remained  unexplained. 
Only  Arthur  was  convinced  bj  her 
quiet  self-possession  that  th^e  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  apologue 
for  having  been  disagreeable,  which 
he  did,  with  the  graceful  manner 
that  he  always  could  conunand; 
and  he  soon  banished  the  statelj 
woman  who  sometimes  now  ap- 
peared in  Merry,  and  called  back 
the  glowing  light-hearted  giri— 
the  girl  he  liked. 

She  had  so  absolutely  given  her 
love  to  him  that  he  oonld  com- 
mand her  mood,  and  by  a  few 
gentle  words  make  her  forget  even 
his  own  harsh  speech.  She  wai 
only  too  glad  to  be  once  more  under 
that  smile  which  miade  the  joy  of 
her  life.  She  could  endure  more 
from  him  than  anyone  else,  al- 
though it  wounded  her  fax  moK 
deeply,  simply  because  he  had  the 
magic  power  of  healing  over  thfl 
wound  by  a  touch. 


Chai»tsb  V. 

March  died  away  that  year  in 
dreamlike  days  of  delicioiis  softness ; 
it  seemed  raUier  as  if  May  had  come 
before  its  time.  There  were  crowds 
of  spring  flowers  ready  for  Glotilda'i 
wedding-day.      Begent-stieet  was 
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positively  made  a  place  of  sweet- 
ness by  the  sudden  invasion  of 
flower-girls  carrying  their  fragrant 
loads  of  violets,  daffodils,  and  white 
hyacinths. 

Clotilda  had  submitted  herself 
to  the  milliners*  in  most  things ; 
but  as  to  her  wedding  dress  she 
was  inexorable.  If  on  this  one  day 
she  might  not  dress  as  pleased  her, 
what  was  the  good  of  being  an 
»8thetic  ?  Everybody  who  knew 
her  knew  that  she  possessed  dia- 
monds and  pearls ;  that  she  could 
dress  in  rich  white  silk  whenever 
she  chose.  On  her  wedding  day 
she  meant  to  please  her  own  taste, 
and,  she  hoped,  Paul's  also. 

Her  dress  was  made  out  of  a 
piece  of  Indian  muslin,  a  fabric 
fine  enough  to  satisfy  the  mind; 
fine  enough  to  make  those  innu- 
merable delicate  folds  which  are  fit 
for  the  sculptor.  Her  veil  was  held 
by  clusters  of  white  flowers — ^white 
lilac,  orange  blossom,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  blossoms  of  white 
hyacinth,  were  her  only  ornaments. 
Merry  fastened  them  on  when  Clo- 
tilda was  dressed,  using  all  her 
instinctive  and  acquired  sense  of 
beauty  in  the  charming  work.  Her 
face  flushed  with  pleasure  when  at 
last  she  surveyed  her  friend,  who 
seemed  like  a  pale  dream  lady, 
bringing  with  her  the  intense  fra- 
grance of  a  land  of  flowers.  Clo- 
tilda had  fallen  into  real  reverie, 
while  she  stood  patientlv  to  be 
adorned ;  her  head  had  fallen  with 
its  peculiar  droop  a  little  to  one 
side,  her  hands  were  clasped  in 
front  of  her.  She  looked  a  Madonna 
rather  than  a  bride. 

Indeed,  it  was  more  to  her  as  a 
dream — a  poem  of  life — ^this  won- 
derful warm  spring  day,  and  its 
wealth  of  flowers,  than  anv  prac- 
tical experience.  It  was  all  beau- 
ful  from  the  time  she  had  wakened 
to  see  the  sun  streaming  through 
her  window  until  she  entered  the 
church,  and  was  enraptured  by  the 


glory  of  flowers  which  covered  the 
altar. 

"  Now  I  understand,"  she  whis- 
pered to  Merry, "  how  beautiful  the 
world  can  be." 

It  was  her  first  peep  into  perfect 
happiness.  And  it  was  doomed  to 
be  a  very  brief  one. 

"  You  are  lovely !  "  said  Mr. 
Stretton,  enthusiastically,  as  he  led 
her  away  from  the  altar,  "  you  are 
fit  for  a  poet's  dream.  But  why 
did  you  wear  no  jewels  ?  " 

"  Jewels  ?  "  said  Clotilda, "  would 
you  have  liked  it  ?  " 

She  was  so  genuine  in  her  poetic 
sense,  that  she  was  unable  to 
imagine  that  he  might  really  prefer 
the  glitter  of  diamonds  to  the  still 
radiance  of  living  flowers. 

In  the  after  years  she  learned 
the  lesson  that  to  charm  some 
persons  glitter  is  necessary ;  she 
had  to  bring  out  the  jewels  of  her 
mind  as  well  as  those  of  her  dress, 
while  the  tender  flowers  were 
thrown  aside  to  die. 

But  to-day  she  was  too  entirely 
lost  in  her  own  deep  dream  of 
fragrant  beauty  to  be  easily  dis- 
turbed. This  one  bright  morning 
of  which  she  was  the  pale  heroine, 
was  all  her  own ;  she  often  looked 
back  to  it  as  a  strangely  glad  and 
golden  hour.  How  was  it  her  eyes 
were  closed?  What  made  her  so 
blindly  suppose  that  all  was  well, 
and  that  life's  blossoms  were  ready 
to  spring  out  at  her  feet  as  she 
stepped  on  P  The  blindness  which 
falls  upon  us  at  certain  periods  of 
our  lives  is  mysterious,  terrible. 

The  wedding  was  exquisite 
throughout,  the  breakfast  perfect, 
the  guests  brilliant.  Mr.  Stretton 
was  entirely  satisfied.  The  whole 
affair  was  so  delicate  a  success  that 
it  fully  pleased  his  humour.  When 
he  put  Clotilda  into  the  carriage  in 
her  travelling  dress,  he  thought  he 
had  never  seen  her  so  pale  and  so 
perfect.  To  him  that  unchanging 
pallor  was  only  part  of  a  dainty 
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pictorial  effect.  He  never  thought 
of  it  as  a  sign  of  a  delicacj  which 
is  becoming  curiously  general 
among  the  refined  women  of  the 
present  day. 

Merry  standing  at  the  window, 
watched  the  carriage  drive  away. 
After  it  had  gone  she  did  not  move, 
but  stood  looking  blankly  at  the 
street  from  which  it  had  vanished. 
Mr.  Hamerton  came  behind  her. 
"  What  is  my  little  girl  thinking 
of  ?*'  he  asked,  looking  down  at 
the  little  head  crowned  with  its 
dark  rippling  hair. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered 
first ;  and  then,  looking  up  in  his 
face,  said, "  Yes,  I  do  !  O,  papa, 
how  I  do  wish  things  wouldn't 
change.  Its  very  silly,  I  daresay, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  been 
a  little  girl  a  great  deal 
longer!" 

"  Why  you  are  only  a  little  girl 
still,"  said  her  father,  intending  to 
tease  her.  But  she  answered  quite 
gravely — 

"  I  know  I  am — to  you.  But  I 
feel  older,  papa,  now  Clotilda  is 
gone.  It  seems  to  have  finished 
an  act  in  my  life,  as  it  were." 

"  I  daresay  it  has,"  said  her 
father,  gravely  now,  "  for  you  have 
been  girls  together,  and  she  is  only 
a  little  before  you  in  taking  up 
the  life  of  a  woman.  But  there  is 
nothing  sad,  child,  in  one  act  being 
played  out !  Sometimes  the  second 
act  is  the  best  in  the  piece,  and 
whatever  it  may  be,  we  can  make  it 
better  by  the  way  we  act  our  parts. 
All  of  wnich  moralising  only  means 
that  though  this  small  Merry  is  a 
baby  no  longer,  she  may  yet  be  a 
very  jolly  little  woman." 

"And  you'll  not  change,  papa, 
or  go  away,  that's  one  comfort," 
said  Merry,  nestling  her  small  warm 
hand  into  his. 

"  But  you  will,  you  little  witch ! " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hamerton.  He  could 
not  quite  forgive  her  for  loving 
Arthur  Wansy,  though  he  tried  his 


best  to  be  truly  amiable  on  the 
subject. 

"  O,  papa — not  yet,  not  jet  for  a 
long  time  ! "  cried  Merry. 

"  Humph,"  was  all  Mr.  Hamerton 
said ;  he  had  no  great  belief  in  tli^ 
real  indisposition  of  yoimg  womeo 
to  run  away  from  their  fetbeis, 
however  fond  they  might  be  of 
them.  But  he  would  not  say  this 
to  Merry  as  he  might  have  dose  to 
some  girls ;  he  knew  that  with  all 
her  brightness  she  was  capable  of 
being  very  easily  wounded  by  sncli 
a  suggestion.  Love  was  with  her 
a  religion  as  weU  as  a  rapture,  and 
any  fickleness  to  an  old  lore  me  a 
sin,  the  mere  idea  of  which  gare 
her  a  sense  of  desolation.  And 
yet  old  loves  have  to  be  deserted— 
or  rather  left,  when  well  Hved  out 
But  there  is  one  solace  amid  mftQT 

« 

sadnesses  that  the  love  between 
father  and  daughter  is  one  which 
rather  gains  in  strength  with  the 
passage  of  life.  It  need  never  die, 
if  it  is  a  kinship  of  soul  as  well  as 
of  body;  and  with  some,  as  with 
Merry  and  her  father,  the  relation- 
ship is  too  deep  and  tender  t*) 
exhaust  itself  in  our  brief  span  of 
years.  It  has  a  beauty  and  str^gth 
which  raises  it  out  of  the  sim^ 
circle  of  domestic  affections,  and 
ranks  it  among  the  loves  which  are 
eternal. 

Colonel  Eaymond  gave  a  grand 
party  that  evening ;  but  the 
Hamertons  did  not  stay  for  it. 
because  Merry  had  said  she  would 
rather  not.  She  cared  nothing 
now  for  a  party  if  Arthur  was  nt>t 
there ;  she  was  much  too  deeply  in 
love  not  to  think  the  room  emptj 
without  him.  And  she  did  not  feel 
as  if  it  were  the  time  to  smile  and 
dance  and  be  amused,  when  ber 
girl-friend  had  just  gone  away 
into  the  world.  "Don't  give  a 
party  when  I  am  married,  mama !  ' 
she  said  as  they  drove  home.  "'  Ii 
doesn't  seem  to  be  appropriate-. 
I'm  sure  Colonel  Bavmond  wouW 
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like  to  shut  himseK  up  in  his  study 
and  smoke — ^and  perhaps  cry  a 
little,  for  I  believe  he  is  capable  of 
it,  in  private — instead  of  talking 
to  all  these  people  to-night.  I 
should  like  to  have  no  cake,  or 
breakfast,  or  sfcrange  people,  but 
just  be  quiet  and  jollj  all  by 
ourselves." 

"Oh,  would  you!"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  laughing  at  Merry's 
picture  of  an  ideal  wedding. 
"  No  ;  we  can't  have  our  one  child 
married  in  that  fashion." 

She  said  no  more,  but  secretly 
wondered  that  Arthur  had  let  that 
great  question  of  the  "  day "  lie 
dormant  so  long.  There  was 
nothing  to  delay  it,  save  Merry's 
youth  ;  and  Mrs.  Hamerton 
was  rather  surprised  that  Arthur 
said  nothing  about  it.  But  she 
was  very  grateful  for  the  reprieve. 
She  dreaded  that  subject,  as  she 
might  look  forward  with  horror  to 
an  expected  sentence  of  cruel 
punishment,  and  pray  for  delay. 
It  was  enough  to  tear  her  heart 
when  the  time  came  for  her  to  lose 
her  one  child — she  knew  that,  in 
any  case.  Oh,  how  empty  the 
house  would  seem,  for  years  after 
she  had  gone!  The  picture  was 
always  an  unbearable  one  to  Mrs. 
Hamerton.  She  had  never  faced 
any  real  trouble  yet,  in  her  fair 
smooth  life.  This  was  the  first 
actual  pang  of  pain  which  had 
ever  visited  her.  And  how  much 
worse  it  was  made  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  Arthur  Wansy  who  was  to 
carry  her  child  away  from  her,  she 
alone  could  tell.  It  was,  to  her, 
like  surrendering  a  frail  infant 
into  cold,  ungentle  hands.  She 
had  no  confidence  in  Arthur's 
kindness,  no  reliance  upon  his 
seeming  candour.  It  was  of  no 
use,  she  could  not  alter  herself 
with  regard  to  him,  or  persuade 
herself  to  have  faith  in  him.  And 
this  made  the  future  seem  very 
hard,  because  she  knew  that  every 


effort  which  Merry  would  make  to 
adapt  herself  to  her  husband  would 
inevitably  separate  her  from  her 
parents.  His  very  character  would 
necessarily  make  a  barrier,  he  was 
of  so  different  a  type.  Thus,  she 
expected  when  she  lost  Merry  to 
lose  her  indeed.  For  she  knew 
the  girl's  steadfastness  so  well, 
that  she  anticipated  no  weakness, 
or  rushing  back  to  motherly  arms ; 
having  chosen  to  unite  her  life 
with  Arthur's  she  would  do  it  as 
thoroughly  as  her  nature  would  let 
her. 

All  this  Mrs.  Hamerton  had 
thought  over,  without  being  able 
to  see  any  very  silver  lining  to  this 
gloomy  cloud  which  threatened 
her,  and  it  gave  her  sharp  twinges 
of  mental  pain  when  Merry  talked 
lightly  like  this  of  her  coming 
marriage. 

To  Merry  it  was  simply  a  thing 
not  realised — ^not  seriously  thought 
of  yet,  that  actual  marriage! 
But  she  was  very  glad  to  see  Arthur 
standing  on  the  steps  when  they 
drove  to  the  door.  He  came  and 
lifted  her  out  of  the  carriage,  with 
a  low  word  of  admiration;  and, 
indeed,  she  looked  delicious,  for  she 
wore  her  bridesmaid's  dress,  which 
was  a  milliner's  triumph,  and  the 
sudden  sight  of  him  called  a  trans- 
forming glow  into  her  face.  She 
was  in  a  witch-like  mood,  too,  with 
more  gaiety  and  brightness  than 
she  had  worn  of  late.  Arthur  him- 
self would  have  been  the  last 
person  to  guess  that  this  arose — 
though  almost  unconsciously — from 
the  fact  that  she  was  now  more 
likely  to  have  his  society,  when  he 
chose  to  give  it  to  her,  all  to  herself, 
free  and  undisturbed.  Thus,  partly 
because  they  sometimes  interrupted 
certain  happy  moments,  when 
Arthur  was  agreeable,  and  by 
choosing  to  make  love  to  her  made 
absolute  bliss  for  Merry  —  but 
principally  because  she  was  dimly 
aware     that     they     disliked     and 
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despised  him  —  she  was  actually 
glad  to  lose  sight  of  two  of  her 
dearest  friends,  Richard  and  Clo- 
tilda. 

Upon  this  evening  opened  a  phase 
of  Merry's  history,  which  had  a 
character  all  of  its  own.  In  after 
years  it  seemed  like  a  sharp  piece 
cutout  into  relief  in  her  life.  It  was 
a  period  of  wonderful  happiness  to 
her ;  it  seemed  even  at  the  time 
(and  happiness  must  be  intense 
indeed  for  us  to  realise  it  at  the 
time)  to  be  like  the  glory  of  a 
summer  day. 

And  yet  this  phase  had  an  inner 
history — a  history  of  which  Merry 
was  at  the  time  ignorant — which 
was  so  extraordinary  that  after- 
wards it  made  her  sick  and  dizzy 
to  look  back  upon  it. 

No  precipice  is  so  appalling  as 
that  revelation  which  suddenly 
enables  us  to  gaze  into  the  deep 
and  awful  abyss  of  a  selfish  human 
heart. 

It  is  as  though  hell  opened  at 
our  feet.  The  soul  turns  faint  at 
the  sight. 

But,  as  yet,  Merry's  soul  was 
strong  with  the  essential  strength 
of  youth.  This  strength  comes 
from  belief  in  every  one,  joy  in 
everything.  No  dark  place  of  the 
earth  had  vet  been  shown  to  her. 
She  still  saw  a  world  all  glorified 
with  the  magically  rose-coloured 
sky  of  her  happy  girlhood. 

Strange  splendour  of  youth ! 
Like  the  dew-diamonds  of  the 
morning  it  sparkles  and  dies  in  a 
moment  of  simshine. 


Chaptbb  VI. 

To  Mebby  nothing  could  be  more 
charming  than  her  life  just  now; 
alone  once  more  with  her  father 
and  mother,  yet  with  Arthur  con- 
stantly in  the  house.  They  made 
what  was  to  her  an  absolutely 
perfect  little  party,  to  dine,  or  to  go 
out  together,  or  to  pass  pleasant 


evenings  over  the  fire.  Richard's 
presence  had  been,  unconsciooslj. 
a  strain  upon  her  nerves,  and  it  had 
a  little  chilled  her  joyousneis. 
Now  there  was  nothing  to  chill  or 
check  it — for  she  congratulated  her- 
self  every  day  upon  how  well 
Arthur  got  on  with  her  father  and 
mother,  and  how  they  reaUj 
appeared  to  like  him  better  than 
ever.  In  her  innocence  of  youth 
she  quite  forgot  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamerton  were  too  absolutely  well- 
bred  and  considerate  not  to  do  all 
they  might  to  make  these  duldreii 
happy  and  at  ease.  If  the  ineTit- 
able  had  to  be  faced,  it  should  be 
faced  with  cheerfulness  and  grace. 
This  was  only  a  part  of  their 
principle  of  covering  life  with  roae- 
colour;  thus  they  had  smoothed 
every  trifling  trouble  in  Menr's 
childhood,  and  now  they  smoothed 
away  the  first  real  diflSculty  in  the 
home-life,  and  made  it  seem,  by 
their  perfect  breeding,  positi^elj 
not  to  exist. 

"  I  sometimes  wonder,  Bertha," 
said  Mr.  Hamerton,  one  day  after 
about  a  week  of  this  quiet  luq>pi- 
ness  had  passed  by,  "  whether  we 
are  quite  wise  in  making  every- 
thing so  easy  for  the  chUd.  SSie 
will  be  doubly  startled  when  she 
goes  out  into  the  world  to  fird 
that  hard  and  bitter  experience* 
are  possible.  Ought  we  to  appear 
as  if  Arthur  never  jarred  upon 
us  ?  She  must  find  it  out  after 
she  is  married." 

"  I  hope  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  only  treat  him  as  1 
should  treat  any  gentleman  if 
circumstances  had  brought  him 
into  our  circle.  And  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  be  at  least  polite  to 
him,  even  after  he  is  married; 
but  oh,  Gherald!"  she  said,  sud- 
denly changing  her  quiet  tone  to 
one  of  passion,  "  I  still  pray  everr 
night  that  something  may  prevent 
his  taking  our  girl !" 

"  Bertha !    Bertha !    that  is  not 
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right/*  said  Mr.  Hamerton,  roused 
into  sudden  feeling  by  her  inten- 
sity ;  "  remember,  Arthur  has  her 
love ;  if  your  prayer  is  answered, 
it  might  break  her  heart." 

"  You  are  right,  Gerald,  as  you 
always  are.  I  will  try  to  give  up 
my  desire ;  but  oh,  it  is  hard,  and 
my  foolish  prayers  have  arisen  out 
of  the  difficulty  I  have  in  believing 
that  she  really  loves  him  I" 

•'  I  am  compelled  to  think,"  said 
Mr.  Hamerton,  "  that  her  passion, 
which  is  evidently  real  and  deep, 
arises  from  the  generosity  of  her 
own  nature,  not  from  his  loveable- 
ness.  If  we  had  been  more 
cotirageous— had  sent  her  to  school 
— ^had  let  her  be  hardened  and 
made  like  other  girls,  this  might 
never  have  happened !" 

"We  did  best,  I  believe,"  said 
Bertha.  "We  wanted  our  child 
to  be  pure  and  sweet,  untouched 
by,  and  unaware  of,  the  folly  and 
vice  of  the  world !" 

"  And  now  she  is  plucked  by  the 
first  rough  hand  that  comes  by, 
simply  because  she  cannot  imagine 
its  roughness.  8he  thinks  the 
world,  and  the  men  in  it,  as  inno- 
cent and  gentle  as  herself.  Have 
we  done  well  to  let  her  be  so 
happy  P' 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Bertha,  with 
some  spirit.  "  Her  character  has 
grown  beautifully,  and  though 
suffering  might  cut  her  down — 
kill  her,  indeed,  she  is  so  tender — 
I  feel  sure  it  cannot  now  deform 
her.  For  myself  I  would  choose  a 
perfect  statue  made  of  material 
too  frail  to  last,  rather  than  a 
coarse  and  inferior  shape  cut  in 
adamant !" 

"Poor  little  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton.  "  I  would  not  change 
her,  either ;  but  I  dread  the  ordeal 
of  ordinary  married  life  which  lies 
in  her  future.  Well,  there  they 
are,  back  from  their  walk  ;  and  an 
uncommonly  handsome  and  cheer- 
ful  couple  they  look.     Arthur  is 


very  attentive  to  the  child,  I  must 
confess." 

"Who  could  help  it?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Hamerton,  a  little 
indignantly.  "  She  is  such  a 
charming,  bright  companion  that 
it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  happy 
only  to  be  with  her.  And  the 
only  hope  I  have  for  her  future 
lies  in  the  strength  of  her  charm. 
I  cannot  imagine  even  Arthur  can 
weary  of  her." 

"  You  don't  know  him,"  began 
Mr.  Hamerton ;  and  he  then  changed 
the  subject  abruptly.  He  did  not 
want  his  wife's  forebodings  made 
more  melancholy ;  but  he  himself 
had  no  confidence  in  Arthur's 
constancy.  He  thought,  from  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter, that  he  was  just  the  man  to 
marry  a  girl  and  neglect  her  when 
she  was  no  longer  a  novelty  to 
him. 

Merry  was  so  happy  just  now 
that  she  was  gay  enough  to  delight 
even  Arthur.  She  had  discovered, 
with  the  quick  subtlety  of  a 
thoroughly  feminine  nature,  that 
gaiety  pleased  him  best ;  and,  as 
she  felt,  just  now,  perfectly  happy ,- 
she  let  the  exuberance  of  her 
spirits  well  up  unchecked.  The 
very  deepening  of  her  character, 
and  the  added  seriousness  which 
her  new  experience  of  love  had 
given  her,  enabled  her  to  do  this  ; 
for  having  once  discovered  that 
her  intenser  moments  rather  an- 
noyed Arthur  than  gratified  him, 
the  passionate  desire  to  please  him 
with  which  her  vivid  love  inspired 
her,  gave  her  the  instinct  of 
keeping  these  moments  out  of 
sight.  While  she  was  the  charm- 
ing, bird  -  like  child  who  had 
always  been  so  gay  and  easy  a 
companion,  she  could  keep  him  at 
her  side.  In  reality  he  far  pre- 
ferred being  with  her  than  with 
most  of  his  other  acquaintances ; 
she  made  the  atmosphere  light  by 
her  own  lightness  ;  she  never  ex- 
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pected  brilliance  from  him.  Like 
a  true  woman  she  instinctively 
considered  herself  as  the  one  to 
give.  No  call  was  made  upon 
him,  in  her  society,  and  yet  his 
spirits  were  raised  as  if  the  air 
were  filled  with  some  intoxicating 
ether.  What  wonder,  th^n,  that 
he  fancied  himself  never  so  fond 
of  her  as  he  was  just  now,  when 
amusement  had  become  a  more 
absolute  necessity  to  him  than  it 
had  been  in  all  his  life  before; 
and  he  had  always  needed  amuse- 
ment. He  had  simply  regarded  it 
as  a  necessity  of  his  being — as 
positive  a  requirement  as  a  good 
dinner.  And  he  had  found  Merry  a 
more  perfect  and  constant  creator 
of  that  gay  atmosphere  which 
knows  not  the  name  of  boredom 
than  anyone  else  he  had  met. 
Only — ^if  she  grew  serious  he  was 
bored  on  the  instant,  and  left  her 
without  hesitation,  just  as  he 
would  go  out  of  a  theatre  if  he 
found  a  brisk  play  relapse  into 
dulness,  or  throw  down  a  novel 
which  showed  signs  of  moralising. 
Trust  a  woman,  be  she  ever  so 
young,  to  note  signs  of  this  sort ; 
Merry  learned  without  difficulty 
what  pleased  him.  And  fortunately 
for  her  she  was  still  so  far  from 
the  disillusionment  which  falls 
upon  all  at  some  time  or  other — 
still  so  radiant  and  jojous — that  it 
was  no  effort  to  her  to  give  him 
that  side  of  herself,  and  that  alone. 
And  bv  this  she  secured  a  period 
of  unshadowed  bliss ;  for  no  day 
passed  now  without  his  presence 
in  the  house. 

But  when  he  was  gone  the  tide 
of  feeling  would  sometimes  grow 
too  powerful  for  her,  and  a  strange 
dew  of  joy  would  suddenly  tremble 
upon  her  dark  eyelashes,  and  quick 
sobs  of  emotion,  almost  unintelli- 
gible to  herself,  would  shake  her 
frame.  Then  she  would  fly  to  her 
room,  for  she  was  learning,  with 
wonderful  readiness,  a  lesson  which 


it  takes  some  people  a  whole  lifetime 
to  discover,  that  the  deep  emotions 
of  the  spirit  must  be  experienced 
in  solitude.  When  a  re^d  tide  of 
feeling  sweeps  over  the  soul,  a  man 
may  be  standing  amid  a  crowd  of 
friends,  but  not  one  can  share  his 
sensations.  In  moments  of  real 
life — that  life  of  the  soul  which  is 
detached  from  the  details  of  every- 
day experiences,  and  which  we  call 
emotion — we  are  raised  up  into  & 
solitude  which  none  can  touch  or 
disturb.  It  is  wiser  to  keep  these 
moments  out  of  sight  and  un- 
spoken  of,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
DM^ke  them  fully  understood  even 
by  the  most  sympathetic  The 
more  sensitive  and  vivid  the  nature 
the  more  rapidly  is  this  truth 
apprehended;  and  now  that  the 
woman  was  developing  within  her, 
Merry  instinctively  flew  to  soli- 
tude as  her  best  retreat  Not 
even  to  her  mother  could  she  go, 
until  the  intensity  of  her  emotion 
had  died  away,  and  she  had  shut 
up  the  splendour  of  her  happiness 
in  her  secret  soul.  She  would 
have  exhibited  something  of  it  to 
Arthur,  but  he  had  once  repelled 
her,  and  had  closed  that  door  for 
ever.  Her  keen  apprehension 
quickly  showed  her  that  she  mnst 
depend  upon  her  own  strength- 
must,  indeed,  live  alone. 

But  she  was  so  happy  that  this 
was  very  little  hardship  1 

Fortimately  her  mother's  sym- 
pathy was  of  far  quicker  sight  than 
she  let  Merry  suspect.  She  could 
at  least  guess  something  of  her 
child's  experiences  at  this  time; 
and  when,  after  an  evening  of 
light  laughter  with  Arthur,  she 
would  creep  to  her  mother's  side 
and  sit  silent^  for  long  periods, 
Bertha  let  the  silence  and  the 
almost  sadness  go  by  unremarked. 

She  was  not  so  rash,  as  to  toudi 
the  rich  rose  when  it  was  just 
opening  its  petals  and  discovering 
its  own  deep  heart ! 
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She  would  not  murder  by  words 
emotions  which  are  too  fine  and 
delicate,  as  well  as  too  strong,  to 
be  put  into  language. 

Merry,  her  child,  was  in  love ;  she 
knew  it,  and  stood  aside.  She  was 
only  her  mother  now! — but  she 
showed  the  power  of  her  motherly 
love,  when  she  could  sit  silently  by, 
-and  let  Merry  come  to  her  for 
that  deep  comfort  and  companion- 
ship which  is  beyond  speech. 

Arthur  at  this  time  was  also 
enjoying  life  with  a  sudden  keen- 
ness and  a  fresh  excitement. 

He  had  always  been  eminently 
Scotch  iu  his  habits  hitherto  ;  living 
luxuriously,  taking  his  ease,  but 
never  being  sufficiently  extravagant 
to  exceed  his  allowance  or  bring 
any  trouble  upon  himself.  Having 
enough  to  gratify  any  ordinary 
desire,  he  had  regarded  debt  simply 
as  a  nuisance  to  be  avoided. 

But  now  that  he  had  found  his 
way  to  that  fascinating  creature, 
the  money-lender,  it  appeared  so 
easy  that  it  was  readily  taken 
again.  Having  once  tasted  of  his 
**  expectations,**  that  liberty  of 
riches  which  has  such  a  delightful 
vagueness  about  it,  he  found  it 
too  great  a  temptation  not  to  taste 
again. 

He  had  lived  in  town  for  some 
years  as  a  rich  young  man;  he 
thought  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
live  in  town  for  a  while  as  if  he 
were  a  prince. 

The  thing  was  easily  done.  Mr. 
Wansy's  solid  wealth  was  well 
known  and  valued  in  the  city.  And 
it  seemed  to  Arthur  that  he  might 
have  his  fling  for  a  year  and  yet 
not  fetter  himself  to  any  appreci- 
able degree  in  the  future. 

He  was  influenced  in  taking 
this  course  by  considerations  which 
were  oddly  characteristic.  First, 
he  had  that  contempt  for  old 
age  which  is  peculiar  to  mate- 
rialists. He  regarded  the  hey-day 
of  youth  in  which  he  now  revelled 


as  a  thing  to  be  respected  and  made 
the  very  most  of  while  it  was  still 
in  his  possession.  Now  that  he 
was  young,  handsome,  and  was  as 
yet  free  from  any  of  the  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,  why  should  he  not 
be  a  prince  among  the  women  who 
courted  him  and  the  "  best  of 
fellows  *'  among  his  friends  ? 
According  to  his  creed,  he  was 
right  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  and  enjoy  every  moment  of 
enjoyable  time. 

And,  then,  he  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  his  own  abilities  that, 
even  if  he  did  overstep  the  mark 
and  hamper  his  future  by  extrava- 
gance, he  considered  he  was  quite 
capable  of  retrieving  his  fortunes. 
This  entire  self-confidence  took 
away  all  fear  or  timidity ;  but  he 
had  not  ,the  slightest  intention  of 
going  so  far  as  this.  He  meant  to 
both  eat  his  cake  and  have  it ;  and 
people  who  keep  such  a  very  clear 
outlook  for  the  well-being  of  num- 
ber one,  as  did  Arthur  Wansy, 
generally  succeed  in  this  kind  of 
arrangement  to  perfection. 

He  entered  upon  a  variety  of 
fresh  amusements,  which  are  open 
to  everyone  who  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  are  made  the  more 
delightful  to  the  owner  of  the 
money  if  he  also  have  good  looks 
and  good  spirits. 

It  was  only  the  surplus  of  his 
time  that  he  spent  with  Merry  ;  he 
went  to  her  when  he  needed  the 
peculiar  atmosphere  which  she 
lived  in.  He  went  into  her  society 
as  the  man  who  has  grown  fevered 
with  champagne  over  night  will 
drink  with  delight  in  the  morning 
a  draught  of  spring  water. 

But  there  was  a  peculiar  feature 
now  very  prominently  coming  to 
the  front  in  Arthur's  disposition, 
and  which  tinged  the  colour  of  his 
whole  history.  He  regarded  his 
own  future  with  some  care,  but  he 
never  gave  an  instant's  thought  to 
that  of  any  other  person.    The  idea 
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would  have  been  one  he  could  not 
have  entertained  had  it  been  sug- 
gested to  him.  He  would  have 
changed  the  sul^jeot  from  simple  in- 
difference and  disregard.  He  lived 
for  the  immediate  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  and  all  he  cared  about 
with  regard  to  other  people  was 
that  they  should  be  sufficiently 
happy  to  be  amusing,  and  nice  to 
look  at,  while  in  his  society.  Their 
future  or  their  past  had  no  concern 
or  interest  for  him ;  only  while 
they  crossed  his  path  had  they  any 
relation  to  him ;  the  moment  he 
had  said  good-bye  to  his  most 
intimate  friend,  he  thought  of  him 
no  more.  If  that  friend  had  left 
him  to  go  to  prison,  he  would  have 
put  the  recollection  out  of  mind, 
as  being  disagreeable,  and  there- 
fore best  laid  aside  ;  and  very  soon 
it  would  have  entirely  vanished. 
If  this  suppositions  friend  calcu- 
lated on  the  apparently  amiable 
Arthur's  help,  he  would  find  him- 
self very  strangely  mistaken. 

Though  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  a  life-long  bond  with  Merry,  he 
never  thought  of  her  except  as  a 
most  agreeable  companion  for  a 
disengaged  hour,  and  one  whom 
he  had  secured  to  himself  by 
an  admirable  arrangement.  She 
would  be  a  nice  girl  to  marry,  if 
she  kept  her  spirits  and  colour, 
and  if,  as  he  supposed,  marry  he 
must,  eventually.  But  he  scarcely 
took  this  future  time  into  con- 
sideration at  all ;  what  he  thought 
about  Merry  simply  was,  that  being 
engaged  to  him  she  made  it  her 
business  to  be  charming  whenever 
he  wanted  her  to  be ;  and  that 
this  most  delightful  house  of  the 
Hamertons  was  his  rightful  lounge 
when  at  home.  Having  plunged 
into  a  new  career  of  perpetual 
novelty  and  amusement,  he  was 
hardly  ever  in  his  own  home ;  he 
dined  out  incessantly,  and  any  odd 
hours  after  breakfast,  or  at  any 
time   that  he   found    himself  un- 


occupied, he  bestowed  upon  Meny. 
And  the  delightful  part  of  this 
was  that  she  always  welcomed  him 
with  a  vivid  blush,  and  a  smile, 
the  pure  sweetness  of  which  he 
partly  perceived ;  and  that  her  father 
and  mother  always  appeared  glad 
to  see  him. 

Altogether  these  lovers  were 
wonderfully  content  just  now ;  biit 
in  what  a  different  fashion  1 

Arthur  had    bought    his  horse 
now;    and    that   animal  was  the 
pride  of  Mr.  Wansy's  heart.    He 
had   no  taste  for  horses  himself; 
personally  he  was  a  little  afraid  of 
them.  He  had  not  even  asufficientlj 
developed  eye  for  beauty  to  admire 
the  lovely  form  and  graceful  action 
of  this   really  fine  creature.    Bat 
Wilson,  the  coachman,  who  was  an 
absolute  authority  with  his  master, 
had  expressed  unqualified  admira- 
tion  of   the  horse,  and  this  had 
satisfied  Mr.  Wansy  as  to  its  value. 
He  knew  it  had  cost  a  great  deal, 
and  he  knew  it  was  a  very  effectire 
thing  to  have  the  fine,  restless, 
fiery-eyed  animal  walking  np  and 
down  in  front  of  the  gate  when 
Arthur  was  going  out.    It  wae  a 
pleasure  now  to  see  Arthur  start ; 
Mr.  Wansy  liked  to  come  to  the 
window  and  watch  him  mount  his 
horse  and  ride   away,  looking  so 
handsome  and  well-grown  a  yonng 
man.     It  was  all  very  charming  to 
the  father,  who  preferred  safety  on 
his  own  two  legs  to  the  borrowed 
assistance   of   any    four,  however 
excellent,  to  see  Arthur  so  eaalv, 
and  indeed  elegantly,  do  what  he 
could  not.     It  was  very  typical  of 
their  relations  to  one  another.   Hr. 
Wansy  gave  his  boy  the  means  to 
go  where  he  listed ;  and  he  made 
no  inquiry  as  to  where  or  how  fer 
he  rode. 

One  fine  afternoon,  when  spring 
almost  tasted  of  summer,  Mr. 
Wansy  was  driving  home  in  a 
hansom,  and  in  Piccadilly  the 
crowd  of  carriages  was  so  great 
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that  the  street  was  blocked.  Mr. 
Wansy's  cab  had  to  wait  patiently, 
and  take  its  time  in  emerging  from 
the  crush.  The  situation  was  not 
particularly  disagreeable,  as  our 
friend  was  not  going  to  business, 
but  only  from  it,  and  he  was  plea- 
santly bathed  in  sunshine,  which 
is  appreciable  even  by  the  dulled 
sensibilities  of  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  with  fresh  air  is  prin- 
cipally obtained  in  the  city  streets. 
The  carriages,  too,  were  amusing 
to  look  at ;  there  were  pretty  faces 
here  and  there,  and  wonderfid 
costumes.  But  the  people  soon 
ceased  to  interest  him;  he  had 
never  learned  to  regard  human 
beings  as  of  any  importance  apart 
from  money.  Human  faces — human 
characters — these  things  had  no 
meaning  to  him.  His  mind  soon 
relapsed  into  its  natural  channel. 
There  are  some  men  to  whom  the 
city  seems  as  natural  as  were  cos- 
metics and  Bimmel's  scents  to  Mrs. 
Vernon.  Account-days  make  their 
dates,  fluctuations  fill  their  minds, 
thev  know  of  no  romance  more 
exciting  than  the  changes  in  the 
price  of  stocks. 

Mr.  Wansy  was  buried  in  a 
reverie  of  this  sort  when  his  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  an  object  close 
beneath  his  eyes.  That  object  was 
really  interesting  to  him,  and  he 
roused  quite  suddenly  to  look  upon 
it.  It  was  the  figure  of  his  boy 
Arthur. 

Arthur  looked  extremely  hand- 
some. He  was  so  healthy  and 
robust  that  sunshine  and  the  open 
air  became  him,  as  it  only  becomes 
persons  of  perfect  physique.  At 
the  present  moment  his  surround- 
ings sec  him  off  to  admiration ;  and 
even  his  father,  who  was  sufficiently 
familiar  with  his  appearance,  was 
struck  by  his  grace  and  dexterity. 
This  latter  was  an  important  quality 
just  now,  for  in  the  midst  of  this 
crush  of  carriages  he  had  to  keep 
four  spirited  horses  in  order.     He 


was  driving  a  very  pretty  four-in- 
hand,  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
rather  troublesome  position,  he  was 
talking  with  unusual  gaiety  to  a 
handsome  woman  who  sat  by  his 
side.  Truth  to  tell,  novelty  and 
excitement  formed  the  atmosphere 
which  brought  Arthur  out  and  ex- 
hibited him  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage. With  a  stir  around  him,  a 
crowd  of  pretty  facos,  a  flood  of 
bright  sunshine,  and  the  restless- 
ness of  the  four  fine  horses  rousing 
his  nervous  strength,  he  was,  for 
the  moment,  in  his  element.  The 
drag  was  full  of  a  laughing,  chatter- 
ing, showily-dressed  set  of  people. 
Mrs.  Vernon,  who  sat  beside  Arthur, 
was  the  most  ladylike  of  the  women ; 
she,  indeed,  looked  splendid,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  few  matters  in  which 
she  had  a  conscience  —  that  she 
should  do  credit  to  the  men  who 
admired  her  when  they  chose  to 
appear  with  her  in  public.  Out  of 
her  own  home  she  always  wore  her 
grand  duchess  air  with  great  suc- 
cess; and  Mr.  Wansy  was  vastly 
impressed  by  her  stately  appear- 
ance.  She  looked  like  the  wrfe  of 
a  Eothschild  at  the  least.  Arthur 
caught  sight  of  his  father  just  as 
the  crush  eased  and  the  four-in- 
hand  was  starting  off  again.  This 
was  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  him,, 
as  it  gave  him  time  to  think  the 
matter  over,  and  decide  to  say  that 
the  drag  belonged  to  somebody 
else.  There  was  an  admiring  ex- 
pression on  his  father's  face,  which 
he  just  caught,  and  the  incident 
struck  him  as  one  which  he  might 
use  rather  to  his  own  advantage 
than  otherwise. 

The  four-in-hand  went  away  in 
splendid  style  along  Piccadilly, 
which  wore  its  prettiest  dress  of 
pale  spring  green,  through  Knights- 
bridge  and  Kensington.  They 
passed  the  broad  road  in  which 
stood  the  Hamertons'  and  the 
Wansys'  houses,  a  stately,  se- 
cluded roafl.  They  passed  the  little 
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house  in  Kensington  Gore,  which, 
was  now  being  fitted  up  by  the  most 
poetic  of  upholsterers,  to  be  ready 
for  the  Strettons  on  their  return. 
Straight  on  they  went,  along  the 
broad,  bright  road,  made  gay  with 
sunshine  and  fresh  foliage  here  and 
there,  away  to  Richmond,  there  to 
taste  pure  air. 

Life  was  worth  living,  to  Arthur 
Wansy,  just  now.  He  was  petted 
and  courted,  as  the  man  who  owns 
the  drag  and  gives  the  dinner 
must  be.  And  the  women  really 
liked  and  admired  him ;  Mrs. 
Vernon  especially.  Indeed,  she  and 
Arthur  agreed  admirably,  through 
all  changes  of  fortune  and  cir- 
cumstances. They  understood  each 
other  so  thoroughly.  Totally  differ- 
ent in  physical  tastes — for  she  was 
always  lazy;  he  always  restless — 
yet  their  motives  of  action  Were 
the  same.  They  regarded  each 
other  as  eminently  sensible  per- 
sons, going  through  life  on  an  in- 
telligible plan.  Arthur  really  pre- 
ferred her  society  to  Merry's, 
although  it  was  a  greater  tax  upon 
his  own  wit,  simply  because  she 
never  puzzled  him  ;  but  her  society 
was  not  at  his  disposal  as  wad 
Merry's.  To  begin  with,  she  had 
numerous  other  admirers,  and  then 
Frank  was  so  fiercely  jealous.  Just 
now,  he  tolerated  Arthur  with  great 
amiability,  Arthur  being  of  great 
importance  to  him — more  impor- 
tance than  that  young  gentleman 
quite  guessed. 

Frank  was  playing  a  dangerous 
game  with  his  newspaper,  and  he 
knew  it  well.  He  had  started 
a  weekly  column  of  gossip  and 
scandal,  spicy  enough  to  please 
everybody,  and  true  enough  to  be 
very  risky  work.  Frank  under- 
stood what  good  scandal  was,  as 
well  as  he  understood  wine  or 
horses ;  he  knew  that  all  such 
luxuries  must  be  well  paid  for. 
But  the  venture  soon  paid,  and 
the    circulation    rose    with   a   ra- 


pidity which  surprised  Frank  him- 
self. He  was  in  clover.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  began  to 
realise  what  it  was  like,  not  onlj 
to  deserve  success,  which  he  alwaiB 
devoutly  believed  himself  to  do, 
but  positively  to  obtain  it.  It  nu 
grand  indeed.  Of  all  the  people 
in  that  drag,  Frank  was  perhaps 
the  most  supremely  content,  for  he 
was  of  such  a  buoyant  nature  that 
his  spirits  rose  like  a  liberated 
balloon  when  once  the  shackles  of 
incessant  disaster  were  remoyed. 
And  his  comfort  was  vastly  added 
to  by  the  contemplation  of  Arthof  s 
broad  shoulders.  A  certain  signa- 
ture of  Arthur's  which  made  him 
proprietor  of  that  now  most  suc- 
cessful paper,  the  "Early  News," 
was  the  one  thing  which  gare 
Frank  courage  to  carry  out  a  very 
audacious  programme. 

So  that  altogether  the  Eichmond- 
bound  party  were  an  exceedingly 
cheerful  and  well  contented  one. 
And  Mr.  Wansy  went  home  not 
ill  pleased  to  have  seen  some  of 
Arthur's  apparently  numerous,  and, 
to  him,  uniniown  fiends.  He  was 
unusually  amiable  during  dinner, 
which  circumstance  gave  Mrs. 
Wansy  sufficient  courage  to  com- 
mence querulously  grumbling  at 
Wilson,  the  coacliman,  and  his 
total  indifference  to  her  convenience 
or  comfort.  Her  husband  put  np 
with  the  stream  of  small  sorrows 
which  she  poured  forth  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  put  an  end  to  it 
by  a  brief,  but  pitliy  speech. 

"  Now  look  here,  Mrs.  Wansy." 
he  remarked,  roughly ;  **  that  man 
suits  me,  so  suppose  you  don't 
waste  any  more  breath  about  it" 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said 
settled  the  lady ;  she  flushed,  and 
said  no  more.  The  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  passed  in  silence, 
Mr.  Wansy  relapsing  from  a  social 
mood  into  a  studious  one,  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  city  news  in 
the    evening    paper,    while    Mrs. 
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Wansy  took  up  a  dignified  position 
with  her  fancy-work. 

These  two  expected  to  obtain 
nothing  further  out  of  life  than 
stately  rooms  and  good  dinners. 
These  wants  are  easily  gratified  if 
you  have  money ;  if  not,  you  have 
to  slave  all  through  the  early  years 
of  your  career  to  amass  it.  Mr. 
Wansy  had  done  the  latter,  and 


with  extraordinary  success.  He 
had  reached  the  top  of  his  ladder. 
He  lived  in  unnaturally  gorgeous 
rooms  ;  he  dined  well — too  well — 
every  day.  He  was  eminently 
respectable,  his  wife  was  eminently 
respectable,  his  son  appeared  also 
to  be  eminently  respectable. 

What  more  could  the  heart  of 
man  desire  ? 


(To  he  continued.) 
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SOME  OP  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE 

STUDY  OP  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

By   M.   M.   Pattibok   Mum,   MA.,   P.E.S.E. 


At  the  present  time  the  introduc- 
tion of  Natural  Science  into  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum  is  being 
eagerly  advocated  by  some,  and  as 
eagerly  opposed  by  others. 

On  one  side  we  have  those  who 
hold  that  the  refinement,  delicacy 
of  tone,  and  general  culture,  which 
they  say  are  an  outcome  of  the 
older  or  classical  system  of  educa- 
tion,  cannot  be  acquired  by   any 
other  method  than  that  which  has 
so  long   reigned   supreme  in   the 
majority  of  the  schools  and  places 
of  higher  education.     On  the  other 
hand    we     have     many     eminent 
students  of  science  boldly  asserting 
that,  in  addition  to  the  immediate 
usefulness  of  a  training  in  natural 
science,  such  a  training  is  fitted  to 
develope  the  higher    faculties  of 
man's  intellectual  nature  to  at  least 
a^  great  a  degree  as  an^  of  the 
older  methods  of  education;   and 
insisting    that,    for    this     reason, 
science  should  find  a  place  among 
those    subjects    which     form    the 
foundation  of  all  systems  of  mental 
training. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  estimate  the  relative 
values  of  what  may  be  called  the 
scientific,  the  classical,  and  the 
mathematical  systems  of  educa- 
tion; nor  shall  I  endeavour  to 
sketch  any  general  scheme  of  edu- 
cation comprising  as  its  essential 
feature  a  large  regard  to  the  claims 
of  natural  science.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  succeed  in  showing  that 


the  study  of  natural  science  is  well 
calculated  to  foster  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  pursue  it  many  qualities 
which  are  of  fundamental  import- 
ance in  the  formation  of  a  ra^lj 
educated  man. 

Prom  among  the  almost  innumer- 
able advantages  which  I  beliere 
are  to  be  gained  by  the  scientific 
study  of  nature,  I  shall  select  five, 
and  endeavour  to  illustrate  each  in 
succession. 

The  proper  study  of  natural 
science  teaches  the  student — 

1.  To  distinguish  facts  from 
falsehoods,  or  even  from  mere 
opinions,  and  it  enables  him  to 
reason  on  a  basis  of  facts. 

2.  To  use  hypotheses  without 
abusing  them,  and  hence  to  distin- 
guish dogmatism  from  truth,  and 
doubt  from  mere  weakness. 

3.  To  reserve  his  judgment, 
and  even,  if  need  be,  to  revise 
and  correct  judgments  previoualj 
formed. 

4.  To  remain  humble  in  pre- 
sence of  the  complexity  and  vast- 
ness  of  nature. 

5.  To  appreciate  small  diffe- 
rences between  phenomena,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  trace  resembhinees 
between  apparently  widely-sepa- 
rated facts. 

Science  is  based  on  a  study  of 
the  facts  of  nature ;  the  first  essen- 
tial point  in  any  branch  of  science 
is  therefore  accumulation  of  facta 
by  means  of  the  processes  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment.    In  apply- 
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ing  the  study  of  a  science  as  an 
educational  instrument,  the  first 
thing  which  the  learner  gains  is  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  nature 
as  a  vast  storehouse  of  facts ;  he 
is  taught  that  beyond  himself, 
whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  there 
exists  a  magazine  of  facts,  and  that 
his  first  business  as  a  being  capable 
of  education  is  to  repair  to  that 
magazine  and  find  for  himself  what 
it  contains. 

Now  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  all- 
important. 

Are  not  the  greater  part  of  the 
mistakes  of  opinion  and  of  conduct 
made  in  the  world  traceable  to  a 
dislike  *of  facts,  which  speedily 
developes  into  an  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish, first,  fact  from  opinion, 
and  then,  fact  from  falsehood  P 

"  Great,  truly,  is  the  actual " — 
says  Carlyle — "is  the  thing  that 
has  rescued  itself  from  bottomless 
deeps  of  theory  and  possibility, 
and  stands  there  as  a  definite,  in- 
disputable fact,  whereby  men  do 
work  and  live,  or  once  did  so." 

But  the  next  step  in  learning 
science  is  to  attempt  an  explanation 
of  the  observed  or  experimentally- 
acquired  facts.  The  learner  proceeds 
to  reason  on  his  facts ;  he  proceeds 
to  inqtiire  whether  any  generalisa- 
tion can  be  made,  which  shall  in- 
clude in  its  expression  the  facts  he 
has  amassed.  And  in  this  process 
of  reasoning  he  is  continually  re- 
ferred back  to  nature's  facts  as 
supporting  or  opposing  his  con- 
clusions. 

This  is  surely  a  great  gain  in  the 
process  of  education;  that  when 
generalisations  are  made,  when 
^eories  are  broached,  the  guesser 
may  have  a  court  of  appeal  to 
whose  decision  he  may  bring  his 
opinions. 

If  one  is  not  accustomed  to  have 
one's  opinions  checked  by  any  com- 
pletely trustworthy  authority,  one 
18  but  too  ready  to  treat  those 
opinions  as  final,  and  from  them. 


a€  from  actual  facta,  to  advance  to 
others  probably  more  eiTonoous 
than  the  first.  Now  do  we  not 
wish  in  education  to  check  this 
building  up  of  vast  edifices  of 
opinion  founded  only  on  opinion  ? 
Is  it  not  most  desirable  that  these 
card  houses  should  never  be  built, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  builder 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
be  injured  by  their  fall  ?  It  is 
hard  to  decide  whether  the  mind  of 
him  who  builds  is  more  seriously 
injured  by  the  chance  stability  of 
his  edifice — whereby  he  is  probably 
rendered  narrow-minded,  obstinate, 
and  foolish — or  by  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  building,  whereby 
he  becomes  either  reckless  and 
overbearing,  or  moody  and  filled 
with  despair. 

The  necessity  of  basing  philo- 
sophy on  facts  is  well  insisted  on 
by  Francis  Bacon  :  "  Men  have 
sought  to  make  a  world  from  their 
own  conception,  and  to  draw  from 
their  own  minds  all  the  materials 
which  they  employed;  but  if,  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  they  had  con- 
sulted experience  and  observation, 
they  would  have  had  facts,  and  not 
opinions,  to  reason  about,  and 
might  have  ultimately  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  material  world." 

The  student  of  nature,  in  rea- 
soning on  the  facts  which  he  has 
gained,  must  needs  make  use  of 
hypotheses,  and  it  is  in  framing 
hypotheses  that  —  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  in  another  place 
— scope  is  given  for  imagination. 

In  pursuing  science  we  soon  learn 
that  probable  truth  is  alone  attain- 
able— that  even  in  the  simple  phe- 
nomena of  nature  partial  explana- 
tion can  alone  be  hoped  for. 

And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
most  important  educational  advan- 
tage. Moreover,  not  only  are  we 
obliged  in  science  to  be  content 
with  probable  truth,  but  we  are 
able  in  many  cases  to  measure  the 
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degree  of  probability  of  a  given 
result.  Although,  therefore,  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  necessarily 
a  partial  conclusion,  the  scientific 
student  finds  it  possible  to  assign 
to  it  a  certain  relative  value ;  he 
maj  then  start  again  on  the  basis 
of  this  conclusion,  and  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment  arrive  at  a  fresh 
and  more  nearly  correct  theory.  If 
he  work  carefully  he  should  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  mistaking  his 
first  conclusion  for  a  final  result, 
nor  of  failing  to  see  the  weak  parts 
of  his  earlier  theories. 

Now,  I  think  that  two  very  com- 
mon failings  of  well  -  educated 
people  are,  a  readiness  to  adopt 
conclusions  based  on  fair  evidence 
as  final,  and  therefore  a  tendency 
to  dogQiatism ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  want  of  mental  equilibrium, 
whereby  they  continually  vacillate 
l>etween  this  opinion  and  that, 
from  inability  properly  to  gauge 
the  value  of  either. 

The  history  of  science  furnishes 
many  examples  of  the  abuse  of 
hypotheses  leading  to  the  error  of 
dogmatism. 

The  facts  amassed  by  the  ancient 
astronomers  were  woven  into  the 
ingenious,  although  to  us  extraor- 
dinary cosmical  theory  known  as  the 
Ptolemaic;  had  this  theory  been 
used  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit  it 
would  doubtless  have  quickly  de- 
veloped into  the  better,  because  far 
truer,  theory  of  Copernicus.  But 
most  unfortunately  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Roman  Church,  and  one 
might  say,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, was  transferred  from  a 
mistaken  scientific  theory  into  an 
article  of  dogmatic  belief.  What 
science  could  flourish  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  that  terrible  Papal  court  ? 
The  theory  was  obliged  to  fall 
before  the  assaults  of  Copernicus 
and  Galileo,  because  these  men 
fought  with  the  facts  of  nature  at 
their  back.  But  it  had  its  re- 
venge.    In    its    fall     how     much 


suffering  and  indignity  did  it  inflict 
on  the  noble  Gralileo,  and  how  lias 
it  covered  with  ignominy  the  men 
who  dared  to  degrade  its  teachini^ 
by  converting  it  from  an  hypotbeas 
into  a  dogma. 

The  earlier  work  of  the  student 
of  nature  when  he  is  entering  on 
his  higher  education,  that  is,  when 
he  begins  to  investigate  natiue  for 
himself,  and  to  make  excursions 
into  the  realm  of  the  unknown,  is 
generally  more  or  less  marked  by 
the  error  which  is  the  contntrr  to 
that  whifch  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  In  all  new  studies  one 
is  ready  to  rush  to  a  conclusion, 
and  finding,  as  one  so  quickly  finds 
in  the  study  of  nature,  that  this 
conclusion  is  at  least  most  incom- 
plete, one  is  too  apt  to  plunge  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  hurriedly 
adopt  another  conclusion,  and  find- 
ing this  also  unsatisfactory,  give 
up  the  work  in  disgust. 

This  unhappy  result  can  only  be 
obviated  by  the  patient  study  of 
nature.  Once  taste  the  sweets  of 
investigating  nature,  and  finding 
your  hypotheses  even  partially  ful 
filled  by  facts,  and  you  are  never 
likely  to  relinquish  the  toil,  or 
rather  I  should  say  the  dehght,  of 
the  pursuit. 

There  is  another  point  connected 
with  the  use  of  hypotheses  as 
taught  by  science,  which  I  should 
like  to  mention  shortly.  And  it  is 
this — we  are  sometimes  forced  to 
frame  what,  to  the  mind  of  a  man 
unaccustomed  to  deal  with  nature, 
may  appear  a  monstrous  hypo- 
thesis. Now  the  study  of  natural 
science  teaches  the  student  to 
theorise  freely,  wildly  if  you  will, 
it  teaches  him  not  to  be  afraid  of 
any  hypothesis  which  may  arise  in 
his  mind,  for  it  assures  him  that 
even  his  wildest  dreams  are  sur- 
passed by  nature's  every-day  facts. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philoaopky- 
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Other  systems  of  education  also 
present  the  student  with  wild  and 
startling  theories ;  but  do  they  all 
gire  him  a  method  of  test  equally 
sure  as  that  which  is  put  into  his 
hand  by  natural  science?  Strange 
hypotheses  are  only  to  be  framed 
when  the  facts  warrant  the  process, 
and  are  only  to  be  adopted,  ae 
theories^  when  the  facts  deduced 
from  them  are  found  to  be  really 
f&da  of  nature.  To  be  taught  that 
the  unexpected  may  continually 
occur,  and  to  be  given  a  touchstone 
at  which  to  try  its  value  when  it 
does  occur,  is  surely  a  most  impor- 
tant gain  to  the  mental  powers  of 
any  man. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  progressive  state  of  science,  at 
any  time,  the  student  of  science  is 
continually  taught  to  reserve  his 
judgment,  and  is  ever  and  anon 
obliged  to  bring  out  his  accepted 
theories,  and  revise  them  in  the  light 
of  newly-acquired  knowledge. 

And  this,  I  think,  is  almost  the 
most  important  of  the  many  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  study  of 
natural  science. 

Power  of  reserving  the  judgment 
is  developed  in  the  study  of  science 
by  becoming  more  and  more  fami- 
liar with  the  proper  use  of  hypo- 
theses, and  by  constant  communion 
with  the  vast  and  complex  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  There  is  almost 
nothing  so  characteristic  of  the 
half -eduoated  man  as  the  readiness 
and  confidence  with  which  he  ex- 
presses his  opinions  on  all  subjects ; 
and  not  content  ¥rith  this,  he  insists 
that  other  men  should  be  like  him. 
Especially  do  I  think  that  this  is 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  people 
when  dealing  with  questions  of 
science.  Just  as  eveir  woman 
believes  herself  bom  a  theologian, 
BO  many  men  believe  themselves 
capable  of  deciding  even  such  an 
exceedingly  complex  subject  as  the 
"origin  of  species"  offhand  by 
what  th«y  are  pleased  to  call  their 


''  common  sense,"  a  phrase  too  often 
synonymous  with  uncommon  non- 
sense. 

But  many  people  go  even  farther 
than  this ;  they  regard  the  scientific 
man  as  a  kind  of  useful  walking 
recipe  book,  stored  with  ready 
answers  to  such  questions  as, "  How 
can  I  get  these  ink  spots  out  of 
linen  ?  "  "  Is  this  water  good  to 
drink  ?  "  or,  "  Don't  you  think  it 
has  rained  itself  out  and  we  must 
have  fine  weather  now  ?  " 

But  the  true  science  teaches  that 
it  is  more  philosophic  to  doubt  than 
to  be  positive. 

Faraday's  work  furnishes  a 
conspicuous  example  of  this  power 
of  reserving  the  juagment  combined 
with  the  boldest  use  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  widest  licence  of 
theorising.  Again  and  again  his 
experiments  appeared  to  conduct 
him  to  the  end  which  he  had  hoped 
to  attain,  but  he  pauses  before  de- 
ciding, often  to  find  that  his  pause 
has  saved  him  from  a  false  conclu- 
sion. ''It  may  be,"  he  himself 
says, ''  very  distasteful  to  suspend 
a  conclusion,  but,  as  we  are  not  in- 
fallible, so  we  ought  to  be  cautious; 
we  shall  eventually  find  our  ad- 
vantage, for  the  man  who  rests  in 
his  position  is  not  so  far  from  right 
as  he  who,  proceeding  in  a  wrong 
direction,  is  ever  increasing  his 
distance." 

"As  we  are  not  infallible," 
said  Faraday;  but  this  is  just 
what  people  won't  believe  —  in 
matters  which  may  be  decided  by 
"common  sense"  (and  what  may 
not  ?),  they  are  infallible  in  their 
own  belief.  There  is  scarce  any- 
thing more  amusing  than  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  average  Philistine 
in  scientific  matters,  except  it  be 
his  infallibility  in  politics  and  in 
theology. 

It  is  evident  that  the  necessity 
imposed  on  the  student  of  science 
of  from  time  to  time  taking  stock, 
so  to  speak,  of  his  knowledge,  must 
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exercise  a  salutary  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  creation  in  his  mind  of 
idols  at  whose  shrines  he  might 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  do  fetish 
worship. 

This  setting  up  of  unauthenti- 
cated  opinions  as  certainly  true  is 
very  easy  when  one  has  no  court  of 
appeal  to  which  these  opinions  are 
ever  summoned  to  appear. 

"When  men  have  once  ac- 
quiesced in  untrue  opinions/'  says 
Hobbes,  "and  registered  them  as 
authenticated  records  in  their 
minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to 
speak  intelligibly  to  such  men  than 
to  write  legibly  on  a  paper  already 
scribbled  over." 

But  while  I  hold  that  the  study 
of  science  checks  the  setting  up  of 
false  gods,  I  claim  for  it  that  it  also 
substitutes  true  knowledge  in  the 
place  of  the  false — ^we  can  scarcely 
do  without  our  eidolon;  only  it 
must  be  carefully  put  together. 
"  Does  not  the  black  African,"  asks 
Oiurlyle,  "  take  of  sticks  and  old 
clothes  (say,  exported  Monmouth- 
street  cast  clothes)  what  will 
suffice,  and  of  these,  cimningly  com- 
bining them,  &bricate  for  himself 
an  eidolon  (Idol  or  Thing  Seen)^ 
and  name  it  Mumho^umho, which  he 
can  thenceforth  pray  to,  with  up- 
turned awestruck  eye,  not  without 
hope?  The  white  European  mocks, 
but  ought  rather  to  consider,  and 
see  whether  he,  at  home,  could 
not  do  the  like  a  little  more 
wisely." 

The  study  of  science  teaches  us 
to  reserve  our  judgment  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  questions 
presented  by  nature ;  but  it  also 
teaches  humility  in  presence  of  the 
vast  and  complex  pictorial  me- 
chanism. 

To  describe  at  any  length  the 
true  reverence  of  knowledge  as 
opposed  to  the  mock  reverence  of 
ignorance,  woidd  occupy  too  large 
a  space ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
deidt  with  this  subject    in  some 


detail,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  last  point  in  which  I  have 
affirmed  that  a  study  of  soenoe 
exerts  an  improving  educatknal 
influence,  viz.  in  that  it  teadieiiiie 
student  to  appreciate  small  diier- 
ences  between  phenomena,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  trace  resem- 
blances  between  apparently  wide^- 
separated  facts. 

The  history  of  the  development 
of  any  branch  of  science  mi^t 
almost  be  described  as  the  histoiy 
of  the  successive  recognitions  of 
small  differences  and  unlooked-for 
resemblances  between  the  particakr 
class  of  facts  with  which  the  sdence 
deals. 

In  chemistry  it  has  been  pre- 
eminently  thus.  Chemical  and 
physical  phenomena  were  not 
always  differentiated ;  it  is  only  in 
quite  recent  times  that  the  cfaemieal 
lecturer  has  ceased  to  prelude  his 
chemistry  course  by  an  aeooimt  of 
the  laws  of  heat,  ught,  and  elec- 
tricity. We  cannot  yet  encdy 
define  "  chemical  compounds,"  as 
distinguished  from  '*  mecfaaniosi 
mixtures."  Substances  now  known 
to  be  altogether  different,  e^.  hme 
and  magnesia,  were  long  regarded 
as  identical.  The  history  of  snch 
a  term  as  alkali  is  the  history  of  a 
word  which  was  once  applied  pro- 
miscuously to  about  as  many  differ- 
ent bodies  as  it  contained  lett»8, 
but  which  has  gradually  become 
more  definite,  and  luu  ooo^ 
quently  been  applied  to  fewer  and 
fewer  substances. 

But  science  also  furnishes  us 
with  innumerable  examples  of  the 
detection  of  resemblances  whieh 
were  long  overlooked.  In  one 
direction  science  has  tended  to 
narrow  the  meaning  of  her  texmB, 
because  she  has  detected  differenoea 
between  apparently  identical  phe- 
nomena ;  but  she  lias  never  carried 
this  demarcation  of  phenomena  to 
the  point  at  which  each  is  defined, 
to   use   Wordsworth's  expreiaon, 
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*'iuto  absolute  independent  single- 
ness." 

When  we  become  too  anxious  to 
detect  differences,  Nature  checks 
us  by  suddenly  revealing  resem- 
blances where  we  had  supposed 
that  none  existed. 

I  have  said  that  in  chemistry  we 
have  learned  to  distinguish  chemi- 
cal from  mechanical  action,  we 
have  ceased  to  confuse  compound 
with  mixture,  we  have  differentiated 
atom  from  molecule ;  but  we  have 
done  this,  we  are  doing  this,  by 
recognising  that  mechanical  and 
chemical,  that  compound  and  mix- 
ture, that  atom  and  molecule,  are 
but  the  terminal  points  of  a 
series  of  phenomena,  or  sub- 
stances, which  are  connected  each 
with  each  by  almost  insensible 
gradations. 

In  science  we  have,  I  think,  given 
up  the  system  of  classification  in 
which  certain  substances,  pheno- 
mena, or  living  things  are  arranged 
in  linear  series,  each  member  of 
each  series  dependent  only  on  the 
preceding  and  the  succeeding  mem- 
ber ;  and  we  have  adopted  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  classification 
by  families  and  tribes,  each  indi- 
vidual dependent  on  all  the  others 
of  the  family,  but  more  dependent 
on  certain  members  than  on  certain 
others,  the  family  dependent,  and 
also  helpful  to,  the  tribe,  particular 
families  being  more  closely  con- 
nected than  others,  and  the  tribes 
all  working  harmoniously  as  a 
nation. 

I  must  quote  Wordsworth  again, 
he  being  a  poet  has  expressed  in  a 
sentence  what  many  scientists 
might  take  books  to  render  vague. 
"  In  nature  everything  is  distinct. 


yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute 
mdependent  singleness." 

These  advantages  which  I  have 
claimed  for  the  studv  of  natural 
science,  if  gained  at  all,  can  only  be 
gained  by  the  study  of  science ;  it 
all  depends  on  whether  the  science 
is  the  true  thing,  or  an  imitation. 
To  repeat  facts,  to  learn  systems 
of  classification,  even  to  amass  facts 
oneself,  that  is  not  science.  These 
must  be  done,  but  the  true  work 
lies  beyond  and  above  all  these. 

The  highest  educational  advan- 
tages of  science,  it  appears  to  me, 
can  only  be  reaped  by  the  man 
who,  duly  trained  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature  gained  by  others,  em- 
barks on  the  sea  of  the  unknown 
for  himself. 

In  original  research  alone  do  we 
begin  to  be  true  scientific  natu- 
ralists. 

In  the  University  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong,  natural  science 
is  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  an 
instrument  of  education ;  but  does 
the  University  as  a  body  recognise 
the  value  of  original  research  in 
science  ? 

She  has  had  many  brilliant  sons ; 
none  so  brilliant  and  none  so 
pre-eminently  an  educated  man  as 
he  whom  every  student  of  nature 
is  proud  to  recognise  as  The  Mtieter, 
and  whose  greatest  glory  it  is  that, 
not  content  with  the  domain  of 
knowledge  laid  before  him  by  his 
teachers,  he  spent  his  life,  as  he 
is  represented  to  us  by  the  chisel  of 
the  artist, 

with  hifl  prism,  and  sOent  face, 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging,  throngh  strange  eeae  of  thought 
idone. 

Oambridgef  March,  1880. 
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CONTEMPORARY    PORTRAITS. 
NEW  SERIBS.— No.  28. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Thebb  is  much  suggestiveness  in  the  metaphorical  and  cjnical  motto 
with  which  Victor  Hugo  adorned  the  wall  of  the  home  he  had  made  a 
few  years  ago  in  Guernsey.  "Cross  of  Gold,"  ran  the  canren  words, 
"  Bishop  of  Wood ;  Cross  of  Wood,  Bishop  of  Gbld."  The  "  high  and 
dry"  days  of  the  prince-bishops,  with  cross  and  mitre  of  gold,  are 
passed  away ;  no  more  does  the  haughtiest  prelate  deem  of  outvying 
in  worldly  pomp,  power,  and  magnificence  the  state  of  the  richest  prinoe 
or  political  potentate.  As  a  worldly  power  the  English  Church  has 
lost  ground.  Noting  this  fact,  and  that  more  deplorable  fact  also,  that 
it  is  lagging  behind  in  the  keen  strife  of  thought  opened  out  by  modem 
culture,  some  have  begun  to  speculate  and  wonder  whether  the  mission 
of  the  Church  were  not  imperceptibly  passing  away  from  it. 

In  the  very  breach  made  in  the  influence  of  the  Church  by  doubts 
such  as  these,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  stood.  He  did  not  seek 
the  position;  but,  once  placed  in  it,  he  has  shown  that  he  could 
hold  it. 

The  secret  of  his  success  we  take  to  reside  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars: By  showing  his  little  care  for  worldly  advantages,  and, 
indeed,  rather  a  decided  preference  for  simplicity  of  life,  he  has  dis- 
armed the  suspicions  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  noted  for  its  matter- 
of-fact  radicalism,  its  rude  scorn  of  compromise,  and  its  inability  to 
appreciate  the  convenances  of  aristocratic  feudalism — humility  before 
superiors,  and  blind  respect  for  rank. 

In  a  community  where  party  and  sectarian  feeling  run  high,  and  flow 
with  bitterness,  he  has  kept  himself  free  from  the  moil  of  partisan 
conflict,  by  devoting  his  attention  to  his  part  in  the  larger  battle  with 
ignorance  and  vice.  He  has  not  shown  himself  eager  after  the  measure 
of  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  the  Church's  prerogative,  but,  with  no 
slackening  of  respect  for  the  institution,  he  has  flung  himself  into 
work  about  which  no  possible  question  could  arise  to  a  reasonable 
mind.     He  has  been  munificent  of  labour,  thinking  broadly  of  good 
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Tesults,  and  in  no  respect  giving  way  to  punctiliousness  as  to  what  might 
Gome  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

In  a  word,  he  has  found  his  pattern  in  Hie  fashions  of  a  primitive 
rather  than  a  decadent  church,  and  so  has  escaped  inclining  either  to 
High  Church  parties  or  Low,  and  has  offended  neither  a  Nonconformity 
dating  from  a  degraded  period,  nor  a  progressive  party  by  no  means 
ecclesiastical  in  its  tendencies,  and  judging  by  facts  rather  than  from 
prestige. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  been  called  a  **  wild  bishop  ; "  and,  if 
plain  apostolical  perseverance  be  wildness,  certainly  he  deserves  the 
name.  Anyway,  an  imbiassed  bystander  is  more  likely  to  credit  such 
wildness  with  heart  of  gold,  than  that  particular  kind  of  tameness  which 
the  French  poet  must  have  had  in  his  view  when  he  made  his  epigram 
upon  the  golden-cross-ornamented  "  bishop  of  wood." 

James  Fraser  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  August,  1818,  in  Prestbury, 
near  Cheltenham,  a  village  nestled  under  the  range  of  the  Cotswold 
hills.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  "  James  Fraser,  a  Forfarshireman,  the 
yoxmgest  son  of  a  large  family,  a  cadet  branch  of  the  Frasers  of 
Darris;"  to  follow  his  own  words,  in  reply  to  a  recent  inquiry. 
*'  My  father,"  the  Bishop  states,  "  went  out  very  young  to  India,  and 
pursued  a  successful  career  there.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Willins,  Esq.,  solicitor,  of  Bilston,  Staffordshire,  descended  from  an 
old  Herefordshire  family,  "^ho  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  settled, 
almost  in  the  proportions  of  a  clan  (as  I  discovered  by  looking  over  the 
register  books),  in  the  parish  of  Llanwame  in  that  county. 

"  My  parents  moved,  in  the  year  1824,  to  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  partly 
for  the  education  of  their  boys,  and  partly  to  be  near  some  old  Indian 
firiends  of  my  father's. 

"  My  first  school  ?ras  at  Mount  Badford,  near  Exeter,  where  I  remained 
till  I  was  fourteen.  The  Bev.  C.  B.  Boper  was  my  master,  and  an  excel- 
lent one  he  was.  In  1832  I  was  sent  to  Bridgenorth  School,  then  under 
Dr.  Bowley ;  and  in  1834,  my  mother,  wishing  to  give  me  every  advan- 
tage possible,  placed  me  at  Shrewsbury,  where  {  spent  two  years  und^r 
Drs.  Butler  and  Kennedy.  In  1836  I  went  to  O^ord,  having  gained  an 
open  scholarship  at  Lincoln  College,  where  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  tuition  of  the  Bev.  Bichard  Michell,  late  principal  of  Hertford  College. 
In  1840  I  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

"  I  lost  one  brother,  an  engineer  officer  of  much  promise,  favourably 
mentioned  by  Sir  John  £aye  in  his  history  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  in  that 
4isa8trous  outbreak  in  1857.  He  was  then  in  command  of  the  bengal 
Sappers  and  Pioneers,  and  was  one  of  the  first  officers  who  fell — at 
Meerut,  on  the  16th  of  May.  My  only  surviving  brother — out  of  five — 
is  Major-Qeneral  Alexander  Fraser,  C.B.,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  th§ 
Bepartment  of  Pablic  Works  in  India,  and  who  has,  in  various  capacities, 
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particularly  in  the  erection  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  rendered  good  service  to  the  country. 

"  My  admirable  mother  still  survives;  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age." 

The  Bishop's  father  was  a  man  of  active  mind,  and  invested  his  means 
in  iron  and  stone-mining  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  district,  but  most  of 
what  he  had  was  lost,  and  he  died  comparatively  young,  leaving  a  funilj 
of  seven.  This  was  at  the  time  when  James  Fraser  left  his  first  schooL 
His  mother,  as  he  told  an  audience  not  long  ago, "  was  a  woman  of  soond 
sense,  and  one  who  would  do  anything  for  her  children.  She  said,  *  I 
cannot  give  these  lads  of  mine  a  large  fortune,  but  by  denying  myself  a 
bit  and  liviug  quietly  I  can  give  them  all  a  good  education.'  She  did 
so,  and  I  cannot  imderstand  how  she  managed  it.  By  Qod's  providence 
that  mother  is  still  spared  to  me.  She  is  now  paralysed,  speechless,  and 
helpless,  but  every  day  when  I  go  into  her  room  and  look  on  her  sireet 
face  I  think  gratefully  of  all  I  owe  to  her,  of  what  I  was,  and  of  what  I 
have  been  enabled  to  do." 

In  the  very  brief  sketch  given  above  the  Bishop  omits  to  name  tiiat 
he  took  the  Ireland  Scholarship  in  1838,  a  first-class  in  classics,  and  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1839.  He  was  tutor  of  Oriel,  as  well  as  fellow,  and 
retaiaed  the  post  until  1847,  when  he  was  presented  by  the  college  to  the 
Bectory  of  Chaldrington,  Wilts.  This  was  a  small  parish,  consisting  of 
only  thirty-five  houses,  and  a  population  of  175,  or  thereabouts.  If  the 
experience  to  be  gained  here  was  small  it  was  thorough,  and  the  knov- 
ledge  the  rector  acquired  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  rural  poorwu 
turned  to  good  account  afterwards.  In  1854-6,  and  again  in  1862,  Mr. 
Fraser  was  Select  Preacher  to  the  University.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  also  acted  as  diocesan  inspector  of  schools  in 
the  Oxford  district.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Salisbniy 
Cathedral,  and  in  1860  he  became  Eector  of  Ufton  Nervet,  Berkshire,  a 
village  of  something  under  400  inhabitants.  In  this  year,  too,  he 
received  a  prebendal  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  During  the  jean 
1858-60  he  was  taking  a  busy  part  as  assistant-commissioner  under  the 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education.  Hifl 
rural  experience  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  the  value  of  his  reports 
amply  justified  his  appointment ;  the  result  of  the  work  being  tliat  a 
lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  was  brought  to  light,  and  the  public 
conscience  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
poorer  part  of  the  population  as  regards  opportunities  of  education. 

In  connection  with  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  1865,  he  visited 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  made  some  valuable  observations  on 
the  American  school  system.  His  report  fills  a  large  volume,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Sydney  in  1868,  by  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  1867  he  was  once  more  pressed  into 
the   service  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  PSarliamentarf 
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Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  so  enlarging  the 
soope  of  the  Factory  Act  as  to  make  its  benefits  extend  to  the  numerous 
joimg  persons  and  children  engaged  in  agricultural  labour.  The  inquiry 
extended  also  to  the  agricultural  employment  of  women,  and  in  his  report 
he  made  some  suggestions  for  meeting  the  difficulty  of  giving  day-school 
instruction  to  children  employed  in  the  fields  from  a  very  early  age. 
The  places  mapped  out  for  his  investigation  were  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester.  Of  course  the  whole  ground 
could  not  be  covered  by  such  an  investigation,  but  sample  districts  were 
selected,  and  the  inquiry  as  to  these  was  thorough  and  searching.  Boards 
of  gpiardians,  corporate  bodies,  officials,  and  private  individuals  were 
visited,  and  many  public  meetings  convened,  at  which  the  various  points 
of  the  questions  involved  were  freely  discussed.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  trifling  holidays,  Mr.  Fraser  expended  nearly  half-a-year  in 
prosecuting  these  close  investigations.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
pathway  to  high  and  important  positions  does  not  always  lie  in  court  or 
family  interest ;  in  thiainstance  the  way  led  through  a  career  of  hard  work. 
Upon  the  life  of  this  plain  and  comparatively  unknown  man  burst  in 
1870  something  of  a  surprise.  One  Monday  morning  he  took  up  the 
letters  on  his  breakfast  table,  '' having  no  idea  what  would  be  the 
contents  of  one  of  them."  But,  as  he  told  an  audience  a  short  time 
afterwards  with  much  simplicity,  "  I  saw  in  the  comer  of  one  of  them 
the  Premier's  name,  and  that  the  letter  was  to  be  forwarded ;  and  I 
opened  it  with  trembling,  because  something  within  me — a  sort  of  pre- 
sentiment— told  me  what  it  might  contain.  It  contained  an  offer  of  the 
bishopric  of  Manchester."  From  this  time  forth,  if  he  had  been  busy 
before,  he  was  to  be  busier;  and  his  mode  of  life  was  now  to  bo 
altogether  changed.  He  was  not  then  familiar  with  public  platforms  or 
large  audiences ;  he  has  since  been  practically  compelled  to  take  platform 
work  to  an  extent  that  he  coidd  not  possibly  have  anticipated,  for  it  is 
without  precedent.  And  the  fact  of  this  almost  compulsion  is  a  proof 
that  he  is  regarded  as  in  his  element  in  the  work.  But  at  first  there 
was  a  certain  shrinking  from  the  prospect.  "  I  had  always  lived,"  he 
said,  *'  and  lived  contentedly,  in  a  quiet  little  village,  and  nothing  was 
further  from  my  thoughts  and  hopes,  and,  I  might  most  honestly  say, 
from  my  desires,  than  to  be  made  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
these  troublous  times.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  the  gifts;  I 
shrank  from  the  terrible  responsibilities  and  the  possibilities  of  a 
failure ;  but  the  whole  course  of  my  life  has  been  a  succession  of  pro- 
vidences. Whatever  I  have  been,  and  whatever  place  I  have  filled,  has 
come  to  me,  and  I  have  never  once  gone  in  search  of  it."  A  few  weeks 
after  his  acceptance  of  the  post,  he  made,  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  little  village  church,  his  apology,  so  to  speak,  for  becoming  a 
bishop : 
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"  It  might  well  haye  seemed  strange  to  eyery  Lancashire  Ohurdmiftn 
that  a  person  whose  name  was  unfamiliar  should  be  a  fit  person  to  be 
appointed  a  bishop  over  such  a  large  and  important  diocese.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  to  me  and  made  me  the  offer,  he  stated  that  the  diooeie, 
though  not  the  centre,  was  the  heart  of  England,  and  that  the  streems 
of  modem  thought  which  were  running  rapidly  ererywhere  ran  twofold 
here.  When  I  reflected  on  my  own  position  and  training  as  the  rector  of  a 
small  and  quiet  country  parish,  I  could  not  help  the  feeling  that  mj 
hands  were  not  the  best  to  take  the  reins  of  government  of  so  importaot 
a  diocese  as  this.  If  it  had  been  left  to  myself,  I  would  have  dedined 
the  offer,  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  determine  for  himself  the  course  of 
life  he  shall  pursue.  As  my  friends  left  no  altematiTe,  here  I  have  oome 
in  fear,  with  the  simple  hope  that  by  their  assistance  and  kind  co-open- 
tion,  and  their  sympathy  and  their  readiness  to  look  over  whatever 
failures  I  may  make,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do  my  duty  in  this  diocese 
with  some  satisfaction  and  with  such  success  as  Gk>d  sees  fit  to  bless  mj 
work  with." 

James  Fraser  was  nominated  as  Bishop  of  Manchester  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1870,  elected  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  and  the  roj&I 
assent  was  given  to  the  election  on  the  12th  of  February  following.  The 
bishop-designate  was  confirmed  on  the  23rd  of  March  at  St.  Jameses 
Church,  Piccadilly ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the  conclusion  of 
the  rite  was  reached  by  his  consecration  at  the  Manchester  Cathedral  bj 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Bipon.  On  bis 
appointment  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma  from  tiia 
University  of  Oxford  to  which  he  belongs.  Dr.  Fraser  is  the  second 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  succeeding  Dr.  James  Prince  Lee,  an  eminent 
and  scholarly  man,  but  unpossessed  of  that  childlike  element  of 
Christian  character  which  has  so  endeared  his  successor  to  the  people  at 
large  amongst  whom  he  labours.  The  diocese  is  second  in  popnlatioo  to 
that  of  London,  and  if  we  cannot  accord  it  the  intellectual  pre-eminence, 
or  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it  is  the  heart  of  England,  wbere 
the  streams  of  thought  run  double,  we  must  at  least  allow  that  it  is  a 
centre  of  immense  activity  of  life. 

The  appointment  which  was  so  much  of  a  surprise  to  its  recipient  was 

no  less  so  to  his  fellows,  and  the  Bishop  may  be  said  to  have  begun  bis 

\         career  beneath  a  glare  of  critical  eyes.    His  simple  hon^ty  of  condnct 

has  disarmed  suspicion,  and  none  now  attack  him  but  such  as  carp  for 

carping's  sake. 

The  Chiardian,  soon  after  his  appointment,  declared  that  a  finer  and 
more  engaging  representative  of  Toung  England  in  the  English  Churdi 
coidd  not  be  found  than  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  confessing  however 
that  there  were  persons  offended  by  his  liberalism.  '^  But  when  called  on 
suddenly  by  the   chairman  [of   a  Church  Congress]  to    speak  on  tbe 
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subject  of  the  Church's  relation  to  the  moral  state  of  society  in  this 
country,  Bishop  Fraser  fairly  carried  the  whole  meeting  with  him  while 
with  a  frankness  and  simplicity  and  courage,  and  warm-hearted  loving 
kindness  towards  the  poor,  he  inveighed  against  the  vulgar  vices  of  the 
rich.  None  who  heard  his  happy  eloquence  and  saw  his  ingenuous  heart 
on  fire  could  doubt  that  he  was  pure  from  the  selfishness  and  sin  he  so 
boldly  rebuked.  Like  Napoleon's  regimental  officers  who  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Bevolution  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Empire  came  to  the 
front,  and  manipulated  armies  and  ruled  provinces  by  instinct,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  has  sprung  with  one  bound  into  the  rank  of 
heaven-bom  orators ;  and  such  a  man,  with  an  eloquent  tongue  and  a 
generous  soul,  must  find  it  easy  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  rugged  men  of 
Lancashire.  With  such  bishops  on  the  bench  (for  in  the  Established 
Church  it  is  puerile  to  suppose  that  all  legitimate  parties  must  not  be 
represented),  Mr.  Byle  may  continue  to  say  that  there  is  life  in  the  old 
Church  yet."  A  lesson  may  be  learned  from  this — how  great  and  in- 
spiriting an  effect  have  true  earnestness  and  vitality,  whether  the  doc- 
trine with  which  they  are  allied  be  too  broad  for  straitened  souls  or  not. 

Dr.  Fraser  was  married  on  the  16th  of  January  last  to  Miss  Agnes 
Ellen  Frances  Duncan,  only  child  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Shute  Duncan,  of 
Bath,  and  niece  of  the  late  Dr.  Philip  Bury  Duncan,  both  of  whom  were 
distinguished  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  latter  being 
curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  while  the  former  was  a  Fellow  of 
New  College,  and  the  author  of  valuable  works  in  moral  and  natural 
science  ;  and  both  were  regarded  as  foremost  in  the  promotion  of 
sdenoe,  art,  literature,  and  philanthropy  in  Bath.  Mrs.  Fraser's 
grandfather,  Mr.  Qeorge  Welsh,  resided  in  Lancashire,  so  that  she  has 
a  family  connection  with  her  husband's  diocese.  The  lady  herself 
appears,  from  accounts  that  have  come  from  Bath,  to  be  an  amiable  and 
practical  philanthropist,  eminently  fitted  for  a  clergyman's  wife.  Mrs. 
Duncan,  after  a  protracted  illness,  died  at  the  close  of  1878,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven,  and  it  is  said  that  filial  duties  were  the  reason  why  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  did  not  take  place  before,  the  engagement 
having  lasted  several  years. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Cranley-gardens,  S.W., 
Dean  Stanley  officiating,  and  affords  an  instance  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  a  popular  public  man  of  obtaining  privacy  for  his 
personal  affairs.  The  intimate  friends  only  of  the  Bishop  were 
acquainted  with  the  time  and  place  of  his  marriage,  but  the  ubiquitous 
representative  of  the  press  surmounted  the  difficulties  designedly  placed 
in  his  way,  and  was  present  with  his  note-book.  As  one  of  them  phrased 
it,  by  way  of  excuse  for  his  class,  "  they  would  all,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
glad  to  respect  Dr.  Fraser's  wishes,  but  they  are  simply  the  servants  of 
Uie  public,  and  their  masters  would  not  have  likod  to  be  deprived  of  the 
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pleasure  of  reading  accounts  of  an  event  in  which  they  take  so  much 
interest."     This  is  ingenuous  indeed. 

The  humorous  account  of  the   ceremony  given  in  the  columns  of 
Punch  is  worth  reproducing  : 

"A  Bishop  Fobgettino  Himself. — ^To  Mr.  Punch.  Sir,— I  hafe 
long  felt  that  Dr.  Fraser,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  was  a  higUj 
dangerous  person.  He  is  always  forgetting  his  position,  and  d<Hng  or 
saying  something  of  a  levelling  and  eccentric,  if  not  an  indecoious  and 
even  dangerous  kind.  One  is  constantly  reading  in  the  papers  of  lus 
attending  meetings  at  theatres,  and  club-rooms,  and  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  and  other  haunts  of  the  lower  orders  of  an  equally  unoon- 
secrated  character,  and  making  himself  hail-fellow-weU-met  with  the 
working  men  and  other  low  persons  whom  he  encounters  at  such  places. 
Of  course  one  understands  at  once  that  a  Bishop  of  Manchester  is 
in  a  difficult  position.  He  must  associate  with  manufacturers  and  mill- 
owners,  and  even  tradesmen,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  in  such  oompanj 
to  keep  up  a  proper  sense  of  what  belongs  to  his  position.  Still,  I 
did  not  think  that  this  degradation  would  have  reached  Dr.  Fras^'s 
domestic  and  family  arrangements.  I  supposed  that  the  man  most 
behave  like  a  bishop  at  home,  however  he  might  comport  himself  in 
public.  I  grieve  to  find  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  Anything  more 
indecent,  for  a  bishop,  than  his  marriage  as  described  in  the  papers 
I  never  heard  of.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  Westminster  Abbej,  or 
St.  Martin's,  or  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  at  least — or  some  other  of 
what  may  be  called  the  cmnme-il-faut  marriage  churches — ^his  maniage 
came  off  at  a  commonplace  little  district  church  in  Onslow-gardens,  that 
nobody  over  heard  of.  The  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  sneaked 
through,  as  if  everybody  was  ashamed  of  what  was  going  on,  or  rather, 
coming  ofE.  *  The  church  at  which  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place  was 
unknown  to  all  but  the  Bishop's  most  intimate  friends  until  a  few  hours 
before  the  time  for  which  it  was  fixed,  and  the  friends  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  who  were  present  numbered  not  more  than  a  doKen.' 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  doings  ?  It  is  true  there  was  a  dean  to  read 
the  marriage  service,  but  then  it  was  Dean  Stanley — so  Broad  and  Low 
Church  that  it  might  almost  as  well  have  been  Mr.  Spurgeon  or  Dr* 
Jabez  Inwards.  The  clergy  who  assisted  hiin  were  worthy  of  such  a 
principal.  They  were  actually  a  couple  of  curates !  I  must  say  I  call 
such  behaviour  in  a  bishop  absolutely  indecent !  And  the  rest  was  of  a 
piece.  There  was  no  musical  service.  The  bride  was  in  plain  silver- 
grey  satin — just  like  a  Quakeress — and  seems  to  have  had  only  one 
bridesmaid,  if  any.  After  the  'ceremony' — ceremony,  indeed! — thi? 
Dean  *  substituted  for  the  exhortation  a  private  address  to  the  Bishop 
and  his  bride  '  of  the  most  latitudinarian  character.      ^  He  felicitated 
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them  on  their  position  as  parties  to  a  happy  Christian  marriage,  spoke  of 
the  day  as  a  long-expected  one  which  had  come  at  last,  and  congratulated 
them  on  the  fact  that  from  many  hearts  of  absent  friends  prayers  were 
being  offered  for  their  future  happiness.'  Did  you  ever  read  anything 
so  loose  and  broad?  And  from  a  dean  to  a  bishop!  It  more  than 
makes  one  blush.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder.  And  this 
precious  wedding-party  seem  to  have  ended  the  ceremony  as  they  began 
it — going  back  to  a  plain  breakfast  at  the  house  of  some  nobody  or 
other,  and  starting  for  Torquay  by  the  afternoon  train.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  took  a  cab  from  where  they  breakfasted  to  the  railway. 
In  &.ct,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  person  of  family  or  position 
mixed  up  in  the  affair  from  first  to  last.  Of  course  we  can't  so  much 
wonder  at  that,  considering  the  sad  way  the  Bishop  has  mixed  himself 
up  with  the  lower  orders.  But  still  he  is  a  bishop,  and  one  must  grieve 
when  a  person  of  his  class  and  calling,  though  only  in  a  manufacturing 
district,  can  so  lamentably  forget  himself. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"One  who  Never  Fobgbts  Heesblf." 

Those  outside  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  those  within  it,  may 
reasonably  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  views  of  a  representative  of 
"  Young  England  in  the  Church,"  as  being,  to  some  extent,  a  guide  to 
the  future.  The  Bishop  is  a  man  after  the  pattern  of  a  primitive  bishop — 
that  is  to  say,  a  practical  worker  rather  than  a  man  of  doctrinal  views. 
But,  soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  episcopate,  he  declared  and  defined 
his  position  and  opinions.  A  speech,  delivered  in  April,  1870,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  contains  some 
of  the  Bishop's  own  ideas  of  his  duties  and  of  the  duties  and  ofiice  of  his 
Church.     After  referring  to  the  bishop  whom  he  succeeded,  he  said  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  my  work  in  this  diocese  ought  to  be  to  carry  on, 
as  far  as  God  gives  me  the  ability  and  the  power,  and  to  foster  whatever 
good  work  has  been  carried  on,  or  is  being  carried  on  now.  It  will  be 
my  earnest  desire  not  rashly  to  alter  or  change  the  position  of  a  single 
oundation  stone  that  has  been  solidly  and  wisely  laid.  ....  The  Church 
of  England,  I  think,  cannot  stand  the  constant  shifting  of  its  founda- 
tions. The  work  must  be  done  by  building  upon  the  old  foundations. 
....  No  one,  I  think,  who  marks  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  at  this  moment  the  Church  of  England  is  on  her  trial  in  a 
way,  perhaps,  in  which  she  has  not  been  tried  in  the  memory  of  any 
living  man.  I  believe  the  strength  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be 
found  to  be — as,  indeed,  the  strength  of  every  institution  established  for 
the  public  weal  must  always  be  found  to  be — in  the  extent  to  which  she 
is  really  to  be  found  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  nation, 
working  not  only  for  the  people,  but  with  the  people — realising  their 
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wants,  and  endeayouring  to  satisfy  them,  not  setting  berself  in  tbe 
persons  of  her  ministers  against  the  mighty  currents  of  public  opinion, 
but  trying  to  guide  those  mighty  whirling  currents  into  safe  cbannriB, 
afid  to  show  that  in  the  wide,  tolerant  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England 
every  legitimate  form  of  Protestant  evangelistic  Christianity  may  find  a 
place." 

As  proceeding  from  a  man  professedly  broad,  we  imagine  a  happier 
phrase  to  express  the  Church's  pass- word  might  have  been  found  tliaa 
''every  legitimate  form  of  Protestant  evangelistic  Christianity."  A 
Theistic  well-wisher  to  the  nationalisation  of  the  Church  might  urge  the 
difficulty  of  finding  in  the  primitive  gospel  such  a  system  as  that  of 
"  Protestant  evangelistic  Christianity."  The  definition  of  the  Chordb'a 
welcome  to  the  nation,  given  in  the  following  passage,  would  be  maeh 
more  attractive  to  earnest  outsiders.  After  denying  an  accusation  that 
in  building  churches  and  founding  schools  the  Church  was  actuated  bj 
a  miserable  sectarianism,  the  Bishop  said  : — 

''  The  clergy  are  secured  and  privileged  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  a 
way  that  ministers  of  no  other  religious  denomination  are  secured.  Bat 
why  are  ^e  privileged  and  secured  ?  It  is  that  we  may  do  a  great 
national  work.  That  is  the  aspect  in  which  I  wish  to  regard  my  work, 
and  I  hope  all  the  clergy  of  this  diocese  tire  regarding  their  work— viz., 
that  we  are  not  the  ministers  of  a  sect  in  any  narrow  sense,  but  ministeis 
of  a  Church  which  by  her  constitution  and  in  discharge  of  her  duty  ou^t 
to  be  as  wide  as  the  country  to  which  we  all  belong,  and  which  oo^t 
to  welcome  within  her  fold  everyone  who  will  offer  to  co-operate  with  her 
and  to  appertain  to  her." 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  a  bishop  should  honestly  believe  in  his  Chnifih 
and  her  mission,  whatever  be  the  formula  he  writes  over  the  wicket-gate 
that  leads  into  her  precincts.  And  we  do  not  wonder  that  Manchester's 
bishop  was  startled  when  he  took  up  his  work  to  find  that,  after  these 
centuries  of  endowment,  after  the  accumulations  of  munific^ce  which 
have  enriched  the  Church,  there  was  a  seat  to  be  found  in  the  buildings 
provided  for  congregational  use  for  only  eighteen  persons  out  of  the 
hundred  in  his  diocese.  The  man  whom  Manchester  likens  to  '^onr  ideal 
English  yeoman  "  girt  up  his  loins  and  stood  well  up  to  a  douUe  foe, 
indifference  and  dissension.  ''  The  work  we  have  to  do,"  he  urged, "  is 
too  precious,  too  sacred,  to  be  imperilled  by  controversies  about 
secondary  points  of  ceremonial,  or  unsettled  and  disputable  points  of 
doctrine."  He  deprecated  partisanship,  he  appealed  to  common  sense. 
Very  soon  all  the  organisations  within  his  diocese  were  working  with  in- 
creased activity  and  efficiency,  owing  to  his  personal  stimulus. 

In  January  last  the  following  appeared  in  the  "  Manchester  Eiaminfflr 
and  Times  " : — 

"  The  Bishop  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  all  diooesaa 
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societies,  is  yisitor,  patron,  &c.,  of  many  private  middle-class  schools,  and 
gires  his  time  and  labour  to  the  support  of  some  dozens  gf  charitable  and 
other  organisations.  He  is  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
president  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  of  the  Board  of  Finance  of  the  Diocese,  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Church  of  England  Evening  Visiting  Society,  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Studentship  Association,  and  of  the  Mersey  Mission  to  Seamen ; 
he  is  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Belief 
Corporation;  he  is  patron  of  the  Institution  for*the  Belief  of  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Clergymen,  of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School 
Institute,  of  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Society  ;  he  is  governor  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  and  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Colonial  Bishroprics  Fund.  This  list,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  number  of  his  appointments,  and,  indeed,  only  represents  his  connec- 
tion with  purely  Church  of  England  organisations.  He  holds  office  in 
many  associations  which  do  not  belong  to  that  Church,  and  he  sympathises 
with  every  Christian  effort  by  whomsoever  promoted.  No.  one  regrets 
more  than  the  Bishop  the  barriers  which  have  been  created  between  sects 
and  parties.  Some  time  ago,  speaking  at  a  festival  and  bazaar  at  Bolton 
in  connection  with  the  Children's  Home,  he  said  that  we  had  drawn  up 
barriers  where  it  seemed  to  him  Christ  had  placed  none,  and  we  had  even 
forbidden  that  people  should  look  at  one  another  with  a  friendly  smile, 
or  shake  hands  across  the  barriers ;  and  at  this  meeting  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Pope,  one  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  in  thanking 
the  Bishop  for  attending,  said  that  what  he  had  done  that  day  in  support 
of  the  institution  would  '  thrill  Methodism  to  the  heart.' 

^  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  services  which  the 
Bishop  has  rendered  during  his  ten  years'  episcopacy.  Much  that  has 
been  done  has  been  lost  sight  of ;  the  fruits  of  much  of  it  cannot  yet 
be  seen;  but  the  influence  of  his  active  career,  his  outspoken  con- 
demnation of  abuses,  his  large-hearted  sympathy  and  benevolence, 
have  assuredly  made  themselves  felt  for  good  over  a  wide  area.  The 
Bishop  has  often  been  twitted  with  talking  too  much.  He  has,  we 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying,  a  desire  to  appear  less  often  in  public ; 
but  he  finds  himself  unable  to  resist  the  appeals  made  to  him.  No 
deserving  cause  appeals  to  him  in  vain  either  for  money  or  personal 
gxipport.  He  has  spoken  at  temperance  gatherings,  addressed  artisans 
in  their  workshops,  boatmen,  railway  porters,  scavengers,  letter  carriers, 
meetings  of  women,  and  meetings  of  young  men ;  from  the  stage  of  a 
theatre  he  has  addressed  actors,  actresses,  and  other  employes  of  theatres ; 
whilst  in  addition  to  all  his  other  engagements  scarcely  a  Sunday  passes 
in  which  he  does  not  preach  two  sermons,  often  in  churches  far  apart 
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from  each  other.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  record  everything  tfait 
Dr.  Fraser  has  done  during  the  last  ten  years,  yet  there  are  a  few  things 
which  may  be  recalled  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  connection  intfa 
the  earlier  part  of  his  episcopacy.  He  has  re-arranged  the  diooeie, 
dividing  it  into  three  archdeaconries,  whereas  formerly  there  were  obIj 
two ;  he  has  instituted  a  diocesan  conference,  in  which  the  laity  as  well 
as  the  clergy  are  largely  represented ;  he  has  advocated  with  mndb 
success  the  free  and  unappropriated  seat  system  in  churches ;  he  htt 
cheapened  and  simplified  the  process  of  obtaining  a  faculty,  and  he  hu 
performed  a  large  amount  of  purely  ministerial  labour  of  which  we  are 
able  to  give  some  statistics.  From  the  time  of  his  consecration  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1870,  to  November  19th  last  year,  the  Bishop  had  con- 
secrated 7^  new  churches,  providing  42,938  sittings,  34,611  of  which  are 
free.  The  cost  of  erection,  exclusive  of  endowments  and  cost  of  sites, 
was  511,1292.  Besides  these,  he  consecrated  14  edifices  erected  in  hen 
of  former  churches,  at  a  cost  of  168,0002.  Seventy-seven  new  distzict 
parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  have  been  formed.  How  many  ocm- 
firmations  the  Bishop  has  held  during  the  ten  years  we  cannot  say,  but 
we  have  the  statistics  for  1879.  During  that  year  alone  he  held  74 
confirmations,  the  niunber  of  persons  confirmed  being  13,856.  Daring 
1870  he  confirmed  9751;  1871,  10,899;  1872,  8548;  1873,  11,789; 
1874,  8425;  1875,  12,918;  1876,  8894;  1877,  14,297;  1878,9989; 
making,  including  the  number  for  last  year,  a  total  of  109,316.  His 
lordship  has  also  held  about  30  ordinations  since  taking  office,  and  ia 
this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  candidates  for  ordination  are  the 
Bishop's  guests  at  Higher  Broughton  from  the  Wednesday  preceding  to 
the  Monday  following  the  day  of  ordination." 

This  is  indeed  to  work  at  high  pressure,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
the  Bishop  at  one  time  stated  that  he  thought  he  would  be  physicillj 
unable  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  diocese  with  the  thoroughness  and 
activity  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  imperatively  demanded,  for  a  koger 
period  than  twelve  years. 

The  spirit  of  Lancashire,  if  rude  as  compared  with  the  gentler  and 
more  luxurious  southern  counties,  is  much  more  ready  to  recognise  stmdj 
merit.  The  Bishop's  labours  have  met  with  an  honest  and  ontspdoes 
approval  from  those  around  him.  The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
quality  of  the  appreciation  he  receives : — 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  Manchester,  lay  or  cleric,  who  woiks  more 
laboriously  or  more  persistently  than  the  Bishop.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  his  help  is  never  sought  in  vain  by  the  promoters  of  any  nev 
movement  for  the  public  good.  He  is  tlie  life  and  soul  of  om*  town's 
meetings,  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  is  compelled  to  send  alettff 
of  apology  instead  of  coming  to  help  in  person,  a  shadow  of  di»pp(nnt- 
ment  invariably  falls  over  the  audience  to  whom  such  an  annonnoemeDt 
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is  read.  No  one  has  ever  charged  Dr.  Eraser  with  neglecting  his  own 
special  work,  and,  indeed,  such  a  charge  would  be  idle  in  the  presence  of 
the  monuments  of  episcopal  diligence  which  have  sprung  up  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  diocese  of  Manchester  within  the  last  ten 
years.  And  jet  the  Bishop  has  found  time,  even  since  he  has  been  in 
Manchester,  to  rival,  if  not  to  outstrip,  the  foremost  of  our  local  philan- 
thropists in  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  Dr.  Fraser  is  not  by  any 
means  a  great  preacher  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  his 
claim  to  the  reputation  of  a  great  theologian  has  yet  to  be  established. 
He  is  rather  a  preacher  of  sanctified  and  homely  common  sense,  and  it 
appears  to  be  his  mission  to  reveal  the  application  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  to  social  and  political*  life,  and  to  claim  for  the  poorest  classes  of 
the  community  their  rightful  share  in  all  the  opportunities  of  culture  that 
lie  at  the  heart  of  an  opulent  civilisation  like  the  present.  Absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  antiquated  pomps  of  his  office,  the  genial  and  manly 
Bishop  of  Manchester  speaks  anywhere  and  everywhere  on  the  current 
topics  of  ordinary  life  with  a  simplicity,  straightforwardness,  freedom, 
and  independence  which  carry  his  utterances  far  and  wide,  and  make 
them  more  or  less  of  a  power  in  the  life  of  the  nation  itself.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  beyond  all  else  Dr.  Fraser  wishes  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  that  the  services  he  can  render  to  humanity  are  in  his  eyes  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  any  special  work  that  he  can  render 
within  the  limits*of  a  Church  he  loves  and  serves  so  well.  The  Bishop 
manifestly  inclines  to  the  latitudinarian  idea  of  the  Church,  but  that, 
however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  denouncing  in  emphatic  terms  the 
wild  excesses  of  Ritualism.  He  declares  that  its  '  practices,  intolerable 
even  in  days  of  feebler  light,  are  now  a  pure  and  simple  anachronism; ' 
and  that  they  '  seem  to  me  most  unhappy,  most  disloyal,  most 
disastrous.' 

"  The  source  of  Dr.  Eraser's  power  lies  in  the  vigour  of  his  moral  man- 
hood, and  in  the  catholicity  of  his  sympathies  with  every  influence 
within  or  without  the  Church  which  makes  for  practical  righteousness. 
He  is  abreast  of  his  times,  and  the  broad,  honest,  earnest  manliness  of 
his  tone  of  thinking  and  speaking  chimes  in  with  the  advancing  thought 
of  the  day.  The  Church  which  can  multiply  such  men  will  be  the 
Church  of  the  future,  and  the  cloud  which  threatens  Disestablishment 
will  still  remain  for  many  a  day  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  if  the 
clergy  will  lay  to  heart  the  obvious  lessons  of  Bishop  Eraser's  busy  and 
unselfish  career." 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  was  once  told  by  a  candid  layman,  '^  Tou 
bishops  are  up  in  a  balloon ;  you  don't  know  what  is  going  on  on  this 
lower  earth."  The  layman  must  have  been  looking  so  long  into  the  sky 
where  the  episcopal  l^oon  was  suspended,  that  he  missed  seeing  that 
one  bishop  at  least  was  standing  on  solid  ground  by  his  side.    At  the 
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first  public  ineeiing  to  which  Mrs.  Eraser  accompanied  her  husband,  & 
few  weeks  ago,  he  spoke  a  few  words  which  argue  a  kind  of  vision  mudi 
keener  than  that  from  a  balloon  can  be  : — 

"  If  we  do  our  duty,  I  am  confident  God  will  not  forsake  England  jet, 
for  I  believe  there  is  a  future  for  her  such  as  she  has  never  jet  enjoyed, 
a  wider  scope  for  usefulness,  a  larger  empire,  not  in  the  modem  sense  of 
imperialism  for  which  I  have  no  love  at  all,  but  in  the  sense  of  English 
energy,  determination,  patience,  and  perseverance.  I  hope  that  tiie 
name  of  English  honesty  in  manufacture  will  spread  over  the  &oe  of  the 
world,  that  by  their  exertions  Englishmen  will  make  the  wilderness  into 
a  garden,  so  that  it  might  be  said  in  all  countries, '  We  owe  this  to 
England ;'  and  further,  I  trust,  that  it  might  be  said  that  we  were  a  race 
of  active,  enterprising  Christian  people,  whose  word  was  as  good  as  their 
bond,  whose  trade  marks  could  be  trusted  to  be  what  they  professed  to 
be,  whose  doth  was  not  too  heavily  sized,  whose  articles  weighed  the 
proper  weight  and  filled  the  proper  measure,  and  who  could  be  trosted 
in  all  their  relations  when  they  had  given  their  word  to  stand  toii" 

It  would  be  a  kindness  to  the  public  if  the  Bishop,  who  scatters 
broadcast,  here  a  speech  full  of  inspiring  common  sense,  there  aa 
analysis  of  usury ;  at  one  place  a  practical  plan  for  Church  organisation, 
at  another  an  appeal  for  concord ;  at  a  Lancashire  church  an  eloquent 
''  Address  to  Mothers  and  Daughters,"  in  a  London  one  a  sermon  on 
luxury ;  would  place  some  of  his^^soattered  leaves  in  an  editor's  hands  to 
collect  and  bind  together.  Newspaper  reports  are  difficult  to  preserve, 
and  many  persons  would  be  glad  to  have  in  a  convenient  form  the 
notions  of  so  practical  a  man,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  them  in  at  leisure, 
and  in  a  quiet  mood  which  is  not  always  possible  at  a  crowded  pnUie 
meeting. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  inadequate  sketch,  we  may  draw  a  wsn^ 
from  one  little  saying  made  by  its  subject. 

"  I  have  the  courage  sometimes  of  my  own  opinions,"  he  said,  "bnt 
more  frequently  I  have  the  courage  of  my  impulses."  Opinion  is  a 
noble  gift,  but  impulse  is  a  rosier  mission  angel,  and  comes  direct  from 
the  warmth  of  the  heart.  We  may  grow  weary  of  tilie  multipUmtj  of 
frigid  opinions,  even  to  despondency ;  but  to  be  within  sight  or  hearing 
of  a  worker  who  has  the  courage  of  impulses  that  are  hearty  and*8inc^ 
and  true,  is  to  be  where  we  can  gain  a  new  strength  and  hopefulness. 
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THE  YOUTH   OF   CHARLES   LEVER. 

By  a  Kinsman. 


Chablbs  James  Leveb  was  bom 
in  Dublin  on  the  3l8t  August,  1806, 
in  a  small  brick-fronted  house  still 
unchanged,  and  situated  at  the 
north  side  of  Amiens-street, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  terminus  of 
the  Drogheda  Railway.  At  the  sug- 
gestive of  Dr.  W.  J.  FitzPatrick, 
his  biographer,  a  few  friends  hare 
combined  to  insert  a  tablet  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  house  to  mark 
the  spot,  with  the  dates  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  author. 

James  Leyer,the  father  of  Charles, 
was  a  native  of  Manchester;  he 
married,  in  1795,  Julia  Candler,  a 
lady  of  a  good  Kilkenny  family, 
the  issue  being  two  sons,  the  elder 
John,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Engluid,  bom  in  1796,  and 
Charles,  bom  ten  years  later,  as 
named  above. 

James  Lever  was  in  trade,  an 
architect  and  builder  of  good  repute 
in  his  profession,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  realised  a  moderate  for- 
tune. 

'^  My  sons,"  he  was  heard  to  say, 
''  cannot  live  the  lives  of  idle  gentle- 
men ;  they  shall  have  a  fair  start  in 
life,  but  nothing  to  deprive  them 
of  the  ^pleasure  of  making  their 
own  fortimes."  James  Lever's 
profession  brought  him  into  confi- 
dential relations  with  a  great  variety 
of  persons ;  in  contracts  for  build- 
ing or  altering  chiurches,  town  and 
country  mansions,  colleges,  bar- 
racks, theatres,  &c.,  including  even 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  Custom- 
houses :  and  amongst  these  persons 


his  genial  manner  and  kindly  dis- 
position made  him  many  fnends, 
and  not  a  few  intimates.  Li  truth 
he  liked  society,  and  society  liked 
him.  Round  his  hospitable  board 
might  be  seen,  and  not  seldom,  a 
company  that  at  first  sight  might 
be  pronounced  incongruous.  But 
it  was  not  so,  for  James  Lever 
possessed  the  happy  art  of  welding 
this  unpromising  material  together, 
and  making  his  guests  pleased  with 
themselves,  with  one  another,  and 
with  their  host.  There  were  songs, 
and  there  were  stories,  and  long 
ones  too,  for  such  was  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  Lever's  own  were 
gems  of  their  kind ;  his  son  gave 
them  to  the  world  long  afterwards, 
handsomely  reset,  polished  by  a 
cunning  hand.  G^iere  was  fun  and 
frolic,  and  sometimes  practical 
jokes ;  but  there  was  no  licence,  for 
over  anything  approaching  to  it 
Lever  kept  a  tight  hand.  Occa- 
sionally the  boisterous  was  ap- 
proached somewhat  closely.  Mrs. 
Lever  would  be  asked  for  a  glass 
of  liqueur,  for  the  manufacture 
of  which  she  was  famous.  This 
would  be  produced  in  a  mode- 
rate-sized bottle,  accompanied  by 
curiously  small  glasses.  While 
going  round  the  table  a  dead  silence 
was  commonly  preserved,  each 
sufferer  unwilling  that  his  neigh- 
bour should  escape.  But  then 
came  a  roar  of  consternation,  for 
they  had  swallowed  the  hottest 
compound  in  the  world,  and  the 
calls  for  cooling  liquids  were  loud 
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and  long.  There  is  but  a  single 
instance  on  record  of  a  second 
supply  of  this  precious  liquid  being 
demanded.  "  May  bad  luck,"  the 
applicant  began,  '*  follow  him  that 
blew  the  stunted  glass."  Another 
gentleman  addressed  the  hostess, 
"  Mrs.  Lever,"  he  said,  "  for  God's 
sake  keep  the  donor  of  your  liquid 
at  staff's  end ;  a  whole  district  of 
hell  must  have  been  boiled  down 
to  make  that  bottleful.  The 
bottle  containing  the  liquor  was 
labelled  with  an  Indian  inscription 
translated  "  Tongue-tickler,"  it  was 
known  in  the  family  circle  as  the 
"  Red-hot  poker." 

But  there  were  other  guests, 
not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with 
roimd  Lever's  table,  to  whom  a 
warm  welcome  was  always  ac- 
corded. These  were  of  the  nume- 
rous class  whose  prospects  in  life 
had  been  injured  or  blighted  by 
the  union  with  England,  alongside 
whom  Lever  himself  had  manfully 
struggled  in  the  evil  days  that 
followed.  The  conversation  of 
these  men  was  of  the  bnlliant  past, 
of  the  statesmen  and  orators  whom 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  of 
the  thiilling  scenes  enacted  in  the 
great  drama,  where  the  curtain  feU 
on  what  was  regarded  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  nation. 

To  these  men  Charles  was  an 
attentive  listener,  and  then  doubt- 
less was  sown  the  seed  that  long 
after  bore  fruit  in  his  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  Irish  gentleman  of 
the  period.  The  Union  had  indeed 
dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  Ireland  ; 
to  Dublin  it  was  fatal  in  all  out- 
ward seeming,  for  Dublin  had 
neither  commerce  nor  literature  to 
break  its  force.  Four  hundred 
families  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  wealth  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  residents  of  the  city  for 
many  months  in  the  year.  Cer- 
tainly four  hundred  more  were 
attached  to  it  as  the  centre  of 
ovemm  ent  and  fashion.  These  all 


went  their  way ;  but  the  decline 
did  not  end  there,  for  most  fiunilies 
of  position  in  the  land  followed 
suit,  and  Dublin  attorneys  became, 
as  land  agents,  the  representaiiTes 
of  the  country  gentry.  The  Unkni 
with  Scotland,  one  hundred  yean 
before,  affords  no  parallel  case. 

The  Scotch  proprietors  loved  the 
soil  from  which  they  had  sprang 
and  they  loved  their  clansmen  tkut; 
followed  them  in  peace  or  war. 

In  Ireland  no  such  affecticHi 
existed;  they  who  tilled  the  soil 
did  not  love  those  who  received 
the  fruits  of  it,  and  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  them.  .Daring 
these  bad  times  the  business  in 
which  Lever  was  engaged  suffered 
more  severely  than  any  other.  To 
say  house  property  fell  100  per 
cent,  was  telling  but  a  part  of  the 
misfortune,  for  tenants  were  not 
to  be  had  at  any  price.  Nothing 
but  an  honourable  economy,  added 
to  the  skill  and  energy  which 
Lever  possessed  in  an  eminent  de^ 
gree,  secured  his  safety,  while  so 
many  old  and  trusted  houses  feQ 
beside  him. 

Many  a  weary  year  passed  befove 
impoverished  Dublin  showed  signs 
of  revival  from  this  utter  prostra- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  handle  by  which 
England  held  Ireland ;  a  large  gar- 
rison was  maintained,  and  whateTa* 
government  still  remained  to  the 
country  still  lingered  at  the 
Castle. 

To  the  old  rule,  that  men  get 
politics  from  their  father  and  re- 
ligion from  their  mother.  Lever's 
two  sons  were  no  exception,  and 
some  of  the  old  gentleman's  ideas 
on  such  subjects  may  not  be  out  (tf 
place.  He  was  a  F^testant-,  and 
a  Tory,  and  steadily  voted  with  his 
party  at  civic  and  parliamentary 
elections.  On  the  great  subject  of 
the  Union  he  was  supposed  to  be 
lukewarm ;     but,     in    truth,    he 
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was  not  of  the  material  of 
which  political  partisans  are  made, 
and  he  saw  that  this  great  question 
was  many-sided.  It  had  no  doubt 
ruined  any  prospects  he  might 
have  had  of  rising  to  the  great 
heights  of  his  profession;  and  it 
had  brought  on  Dublin  evils  that  a 
lifetime  could  not  remove ;  but  he 
still  regarded  it  as  a  political 
necessity.  "England,"  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "is  content  to  move 
in  the  grooves  of  her  old  constitu- 
tion ;  £eland,  with  noble  impulses 
and  hasty  temper,  moves  on  her 
own  wild  way  under  slack-rein; 
double  harness  and  strong  shafts, 
were  for  her,"  he  contended,  "a 
grave  necessity."  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  replying  to  lamentations 
over  the  loss  of  independence  by 
the  familiar  illustration,  "  that  if 
two  persons  would  ride  on  a  horse, 
one  of  them  must  ride  behind." 
His  observations  on  the  Union 
generally  took  the  form  of  regrets 
that  the  measure  had  not  been  dis- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before,  when  an  assembly 
representing  the  three  kingdoms 
sat  at  Westminster.  This  Parlia- 
ment had  abolished  all  restrictions 
on  commerce,  and  had  given  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland  a  freedom 
from  anarchy,  and  a  prosperity 
that  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
evil  times  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed it.  From  Oliver  Cromwell 
to  William  Pitt,  there  was  scarcely 
an  English  statesman  who  did  not 
regard  Ireland  as  a  puzzle,  a  diffi- 
culty, or  a  nuisance,  and  not  infre- 
quently as  all  three  together. 
"  For  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of 
Ireland  there  is  but  one  remedy," 
said  an  old  admiral  to  King  George 
the  Third.  "  Scuttle  and  sink  the 
island,  please  your  Majesty,  for 
four-and-twenty  hours.  When  it 
comes  over  water  again,  something 
may  be  done." 

A  few  words  on  another  subject 
will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in 


which  James  Lever  was  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens  of  Dublin. 

In  the  year  1800  no  wise  man 
would  venture  on  a  lawsuit  if  un- 
provided, according  to  the  proverb, 
with  a  good  case,  an  honest  attor- 
ney, a  bag  of  money,  and  a  bag  of 
patience.  Sixty  or  eighty  years 
ago,  litigants,  fortified  by  even 
such  appliances  of  legal  warfare, 
found  the  end  doubtful,  lawsuits 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
game  of  "  Beggar-my-neighbour," 
where  the  knave  with  the  last  dollar 
sweeps  the  board.  A  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  was,  that 
the  great  majority  of  commercial 
disputes  were  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  James  Lever,  with  a  clear 
head  and  a  ready  tongue,  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  arbitrators  in 
Dublin.  He  was,  however,  a  busy 
man,  who  could  only  place  his 
evenings  at  the  disposal  of  his 
clients.  The  trysting  place  was 
usually  appointed  at  the  tavern, 
and  one  in  Capel-street,  long  since 
dead  and  gone,  was  commonly 
selected.  It  was  famous  for  beef- 
steaks, Malahide  oysters,  and 
moderate  charges.  Verdicts  were 
always  proclaimed  after  supper, 
for  which  the  rule  was  that  the 
victor  should  pay. 

"It  was  a  consolation  prize," 
Lever  would  say ;  "  for  the  beaten 
man  could  eat  and  drink  himself 
into  contentment  at  the  expense  of 
his  adversary."  Lever's  services 
on  these  occasions  were  entirely 
gratuitous,  and  the  tavern  charges 
represented  the  entire  bill  of  costs 
of  the  suit. 

Before  parting  with  this  most 
worthy  and  companionable  old 
gentleman,  a  fact  should  be  men- 
tioned which  throws  a  strong  light 
on  the  energy  that  possessed  him. 
Hs  son  Charles  was  at  all  times  a 
sad  lagger  at  lessons,  whether  for 
school  or  college.  To  spur  him  on, 
as  may  be  supposed,  as  well  as  to 
assist  him,  the  old  man  went  over 
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with  him  all  the  books  necessary 
for,  at  least,  two  of  the  University 
examinations.  With  an  education 
the  reverse  of  liberal,  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  in  delicate  health,  and 
after  forty  years  devotion  to  brick- 
laying and  ashler- work,  to  turn  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars, 
and  the  College  course,  it  will  be 
admitted,  was  no  light  matter.  We 
know  of  but  one  parallel  case;  it 
was  when  Dr.  Johnson,  at  an 
advanced  age,  learned  the  Dutch 
language,  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  illness  which  shook 
his  frame  had  left  his  mind  un- 
touched. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the 
mother  of  Charles  Lever  was  con- 
nected by  family  ties  with  the 
coimty  Kilkenny,  and  her  eldest 
son  John  had  frequently  visited 
his  relatives  there,  previous  to  the 
year  1817,  when  Charles  paid  his 
first  visit  to  his  cousins,  at  Inistioge, 
in  that  county. 

To  approach  Inistioge,  except  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  was  no  easy 
matter.  The  roads  were  rough, 
they  were  winding,  they  were 
carried  over  the  tops  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and  they  seemed 
always  to  take  the  direction  in 
which  they  should  not  go.  The 
village  itself  appeared  to  be  placed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  bowl,  so  closely 
did  it  nestle  under  the  extensive 
woods  by  which  it  was  overtopped ; 
so  that  to  say  a  visitor  entered 
the  town  was  scarcely  so  descriptive 
as  to  say  he  was  dropped  into  it. 
There  was,  however,  then,  as  well 
as  now,  a  broad  avenue  of  approach 
to  the  little  town,  leading  for  some 
five  miles  through  the  noble  de- 
mesne of  Woodstock.  It  was  a  dead 
level,  the  hills  rising  on  either  side, 
covered  with  plantations  to  their 
very  tops.  High  rocks  seemed  to 
impede  the  way,  but  they  only 
served  to  turn  the  approach  into 
fresh  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty. 


This  broad  avenue  was  of  nature's 
making,  and  was  the  tidal  stmm 
of  the  Nore,  admittedly  nurar- 
passed  as  river  scenery  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  impression  made  on  the  nusd 
of  Lever  by  the  sceneiy  of  this 
locality  seems  never  to  haye  heen 
effaced ;  it  was  probably  deepened 
by  repeated  visits  later  on. 

Even  in  his  last-published  iroik, 
written  nearlv  threescore  Tears 
after  his  first  visit  to  Ejlkenn?,  he 
eulogized  the  scenery  of  the  Nore, 
classing  it  with  that  of  the  Blad- 
water  as  the  finest  in  Ireland. 

Charier  Lever  was  eleven  yeare 
old  at  the  date  of  this  visit  to 
Inistioge,  but  in  manner,  dress,  and 
appearance  he  was  at  least  three 
vears  in  advance  of  this  period  of 
life.  He  was  a  remarkable  hand- 
some lad,  somewhat  vain,  ready  of 
speech,  with  a  laughing  manner, 
and  wonderfully  self -possessed  for 
a  youth  of  his  standing. 

By  his  cousins,  some  of  whom 
were  his  elders,  he  was  at  onoe  ad- 
mitted to  the  position  of  a  senior, 
or  rather  of  general  director,  at 
work  or  play ;  and  seldom  has  a 
quiet  household  been  turned  so  ecan- 
pletely  up  end  down. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the 
"  theatrical  fiend,"  yomig  Lerer 
was  undoubtedly  possessed  bj  him. 
He  had  been  for  the  previous  half 
year  at  O'Calla^han's  school  is 
Abbey-street,  and  the  term  was 
wound  up  by  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance. In  the  play  Lever  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  remarkablj.  Ht> 
was  immensely  proud  of  his  sucw^ 
and  the  applause  he  excited ;  and 
a  coimtry  audience  was  now  to  U* 
invited  to  confirm  the  Dublin  ver- 
dict in  his  favour. 

A  correspondent  of  Dr.  Pita- 
Patrick  writes  (Life  of  Lever,  vol. 
I.,  p.  11)  :  "  At  Inistioge,  in  1817, 
we  young  people  from  eight  to 
twelve  went  nearly  mad  on  beii  i: 
bitten  by  his  Thespian  tast^.    -^ 
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loft  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  and 
Lever  did  everything.  He  was 
scene-painter,  prompter,  played  the 
fiddle,  sang  all  the  songs,  acted  all 
the  chief  parts,  and  dressed  the 
performers.  The  favourite  pieces 
were  '  Bombastes  Furioso,'  and 
the  *  Warwickshire  Wag,'  but 
tragedies  were  not  neglected,  for  I 
have  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
sore  bones  I  got  dying  on  the  hard 
boards." 

Lever's  fame  rose  high  in  the 
village ;  in  those  days  a  wonderful 
^*  Infant  Eoscius  "  was  brought  out 
once  or  twice  a  year  in  the  metro- 
politan theatres,  and  the  good 
people  of  Inistioge  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  had  secured  one  of 
the  family. 

Just  at  this  time,  too.  Lever  con- 
trived to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  great  oracle  of  the  village, 
Benjamin  Whitley  by  name.  He 
was  the  busiest  man  in  the  parish, 
he  had  nothing  on  eai*th  to  do,  and 
ever^  other  man's  business  was  his. 
Whitley's  career  was  a  curious  one. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  educa- 
tion and  good  family,  and  a  native 
of  the  Queen's  County,  where  he 
had  some  property.  Early  in  the 
century  he  held  a  commission  in 
the  city  of  Dublin  militia.  When 
quartered  in  a  small  town  in  the 
county  Meath,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  a  brother  officer  in  a 
broil.  He  was  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial and  acquitted,  but  somehow 
his  colleagues  at  the  mess  did  not 
indorse  the  verdict,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  regiment. 
Society  ako  looked  coldly  upon 
him  ;  he  was  advised  to  leave  the 
county  until  the  matter  was  for- 
gotten. He  took  up  his  quarters 
in  Inistioge,  intending  to  stay  a  few 
months ;  he  stayed  on  and  died  there 
thirty  years  after.  He  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  close  his  life 
until  he  had  passed  through  an- 
other scene  of  blood.  It  was  his 
ill  luck  that  his  was  the  last  life 


determining  a  lease  on  Lord  Mary- 
borough's property,  which  some  of 
the  tenants  thought  had  lasted 
quite  long  enough.  When  he  was 
staying  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
four  miles  from  the  county  town, 
the  house  was  entered  by  four  men 
with  blackened  faces.  The  leader, 
who  seemed  a  stranger,  questioned 
Whitley  as  to  his  identity,  compar- 
ing his  answers  with  a  memorandum 
he  held.  During  this  conversation, 
one  of  the  gang  had  moved  close  to 
where  Whitley  stood,  and,  at  a 
signal,  he  raised  a  blunderbuss  and 
discharged  it  into  Whitley's  face, 
at  the  distance  of  a  yard. 

Whitley  dropped  to  the  ground, 
dead  to  all  appearance,  when  the 
party  quietly  left,  apologising  for 
the  noise  and  disturbance.  But 
Whitley  was  not  dead,  the  mass  of 
the  charge,  which  was  of  slugs, 
entered  his  mouth,  and  knocking 
out  his  teeth,  passed  out  by  the  neck. 
The  lower  jaw-bone  was  shattered, 
slugs  sank  deep  into  the  neck  and 
face,  and  one  eye  was  deprived  of 
sight. 

Face,  neck,  and  shoulders  were 
penetrated  by  unigni'ted  grains  of 
powder,  presenting  a  mass  of  dis- 
coloured flesh,  apparently  beyond 
the  reach  of  medical  skill. 

A  visitor,  writing  a  month  after 
this,  said :  ''  When  I  closed  my 
eyes,  my  old  friend  was  there,  I 
heard  his  familiar  voice,  queer 
jokes,  and  quaint  sayings.  When 
I  looked,  there  was  a  sight  before 
me,  but  little  resembling  a  human 
countenance.  I  never  saw  the  like 
before;  I  pray  God  I  may  never 
see  the  like  again." 

The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage 
were  never  brought  to  justice. 
They  were  well  known,  but  satis- 
factory evidence  was  not  forth- 
coming. This  event  took  place 
some  years  after  Lever's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Whitley,  and  we 
must  retrace  our  steps.  Whitley, 
with  all  his  faults,  and  they  were 
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neither  few  nor  small,  was  a  useful 
man  in  a  rural  parish.  If  the 
dread  of  being  found  out  be  the 
great  preventive  of  offences, 
Whitley  was  the  local  embodiment 
of  dread,  for  from  him  there  were 
no  parish  secrets. 

He  was  indeed  a  busybody, 
with  a  finger  in  every  man's  dish, 
often  taking  the  wrong  side  in 
casual  disputes,  but  always  taking 
the  weak  one,  and  his  purse,  though 
indifferently  filled,  was  never  closed 
to  the  fingers  of  his  clients.  It 
may  be  said  in  his  favour,  that  his 
criticisms  extended  impartially  up- 
wards, as  well  as  down.  He  did 
not  spare  the  parson,  or  the  priest, 
or  the  schoolmaster,  or  his  enemies, 
or  indeed  his  friends,  his  remarks 
usually  taking  the  form  of  jokes, 
which  may  be  described  as  having 
a  point  at  one  end  and  a  sting  at 
the  other. 

Even  the  Yeomanry  corps,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  village,  did 
not  escape  this  inexorable  censor. 
High  holiday  was  observed  on  the 
days  of  their  quarterly  inspection, 
and  the  women  assembled  in  great 
nimibers,  to  admire  their  husbands, 
brothers,  and  lovers  arrayed  in 
bright  scarlet,  and  to  get  a  little 
frightened  at  the  indifference  with 
which  they  handled  the  deadly 
weapons  entrusted  to  them  for  the 
occasion.  During  the  evolutions  a 
murmur  of  wonder  could  be  heard 
from  the  crowd,  as  to  how  Waterloo 
could  have  been  won  without  the 
assistance  of  these  brave  fellows ; 
and  at  the  close,  the  inspecting 
officer  would  tell  them  how  safely 
the  honour  of  the  country  could  be 
placed  in  their  hands.  But  Whit- 
ley would  growl  out  a  reminder  of 
the  rout  of  their  comrades  at 
Castlebar,  where  the  Kilkennies, 
pursued  only  by  their  fears,  ran  so 
last  and  so  far  in  one  day,  that  it 


took  them  three  days  to  get  back 
again.* 

With  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  Whitley  kept  up  perpetual 
warfare,  and  he  soon  contrived  to 
enlist  Lever  on  his  side  in  the  con- 
test. The  parson  was  of  a  spedes 
that  has  long  ceased  to  exist  He 
was  a  short,  fat  man,  with  hanging 
jaws,  enormous  paunch,  and  short 
thin  legs,  invisible  to  the  holy  man 
for  some  years,  from  the  great  bnlk 
of  the  protuberance  that  overhung 
them.  He  wore  a  sheepskin  wig ; 
his  coat,  of  clerical  cut,  reached 
nearly  to  his  heels;  an  ample  waist- 
coat covered  him  in  front,  fur- 
nished with  flapped  pockets,  in 
which  his  hands  usually  reposed ; 
breeches  with  buckles  at  the  knees, 
pepper-and-salt  stockings,  shoes 
with  immense  square  toes,  from 
which  he  derived  one  of  {he  manj 
names  by  which  he  was  known, 
may  give  some  idea  of  his  outer 
man. 

His  clerical  duties  did  not  press 
heavily  upon  him — the  sermon  once 
a  week,  of  that  class  known  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  general  servants,  occu- 
pied twenty  minutes.  These  ser- 
mons were  supposed  to  be  suiE- 
ciently  impressive  for  ordinarr 
occasions,  and  could,  with  a  change 
of  text  and  a  slight  alteration  of 
clothes,  be  made  to  suit  days  of 
thanksgiving  or  hunuliaiion.  He 
was  the  possessor  of  a  full  dozen  of 
these  treasures,  calculated  to  last  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  when  their  time 
for  duty  would  come  round  again. 

The  hardest  half-hour  of  the 
week  was  immediately  after  service 
on  Sundays,  when  the  Protestant 
youth  of  the  parish,  of  both  sexes, 
received  such  an  amount  of  in- 
struction in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Protestant  religion 
as  was  considered  good  for  them. 
On    these  occasions  every  young 


*  Sir  Jonah  B»rrington  reminds  as  that  the  root  is  remembered  as  the  "Btoes  of 
Castlebar.'' 
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Protestant  had  the  opportunity  of 
answering  two  or  three  questions 
about  the  Church  Catechism  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  parson 
was  no  hard  task-master,  for  if 
a  delinquent  failed  to  answer  a 
question  it  passed  quietly  to 
another.  Here  Lerer,  with  his 
cousins,  was  obliged  to  attend, 
greatly,  it  must  be  confessed, 
against  his  grain,  for  he  never 
answered  a  question.  But  worse 
happened  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
broke  into  open  rebellion,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  a  Methodist. 
Now,  ijever's  knowledge  of  Metho- 
dism amounted  to  this,  that  the 
parson  held  it  in  especial  horror, 
and  that  its  very  name  was  a  sad 
trial  to  his  temper.  To  the  Catho- 
lic faith  he  had  a  proper  profes- 
sional dislike.  It  was  a  noxious 
plant,  no  doubt ;  but  then  it  ap- 
peared in  some  way  natural  to  the 
soil.  It  had  grown  there  a  long 
time,  and  he  was  used  to  it;  but 
Methodism  was  an  exotic  of  recent 
introduction,  resembling  more  the 
tares  planted  in  the  field,  of  which 
it  was  said,  "  an  enemy  hath  done 
this,"  and  concerning  which  a  sen- 
sible servant  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  binding  them  in  bundles  to 
bum  was  the  proper  course  to 
pursue. 

The  parson's  rage  with  Lever 
was  excessive.  The  lad  was  igno- 
miniously  dismissed  from  the  class, 
and  was  told  that  his  father  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  his  mis- 
deeds. 

The  good  nature  or  laziness  of 
the  Churchman  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  this  threat,  and  the 
shame  or  scandal  of  the  event  was 
finally  set  down  to  the  discredit  of 
Whitley. 

It  may  be  said  we  have  dwelt  at 
too  great  length  on  the  character 
and  concerns  of  Whitley.  But 
Lever's  intimacy  vnth  him,  which 
commenced    in    1817,   was    con- 


tinued during  his  subsequent  visits 
to  Inistioge,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Whitley  was  of  those  of  whom 
Lever  said  long  after,  that  any 
knowledge  he  possessed  was  not 
derived  from  volumes  in  sheepskin 
bindings,  but  from  books  with  fiesh 
and  blood  coverings. 

Whitley,  blind  Nixon,  Ottiwell, 
and  the  author  of  **  Wild  Sports  of 
the  West,"  were  all  remarkable 
men,  and  it  takes  no  great  sharp- 
ness of  observation  to  detect  in 
Lever's  works  some  of  their  pecu- 
liarities and  turns  of  thought. 
Lever's  statement,  that  he  brought 
little  learning  with  him  into  school 
or  college,  and  took  little  out,  can- 
not be  received  literally.  It  was 
little,  no  doubt,  compared  to  that 
he  might  have  acquired,  but  was 
ample  for  the  learned  profession 
which  he  had  adopted. 

At  every  school  at  which  he  was 
placed  a  ready  means  was  soon 
discovered  by  which  he  could  be 
shaken  out  of  his  idleness.  It 
was  only  to  insinuate,  that  wonder 
had  been  expressed  that  such 
heavy  lads  as  Brown,  Jones,  or 
Bobinson  should  stand  above  him 
in  his  class.  Lever  would  probably 
reply  by  a  joke,  but,  apparently 
without  effort,  Brown  would  be 
displaced,  and  Lever  would  stand 
where  he  had  stood.  Lever's 
indolence  was  neither  the  result  of 
lazines&r  nor  stupidity ;  half  the 
ingenuity  or  study  he  gave  to 
schemes  of  amusement,  if  other- 
wise directed,  would  have  placed 
him  high  amongst  his  fellows. 
With  his  teachers  and  masters. 
Lever  led  a  sort  of  cat-and-dog 
life.  He  illustrated  the  matter  in 
his  own  way.  "Man,"  he  said, 
"  was  naturally  a  wild  animal ;  he, 
like  the  horse,  req^uired  whip  and 
spur,  as  well  as  bit  and  curb,  to 
secure  subjection  to  the  knowledge 
and  usages  of  civilised  life.  The 
spirited  horse  would  pitch  his 
trainer  over  his  shoulders  if  he 
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could ;  the  spirited  lad  would  act  in 
the  same  &.shion.  Later  on,  second 
nature,  in  the  shape  of  habit, 
usually  forced  the  hunter  to  love 
his  rider,  and  the  educated  gentle- 
man to  love  his  former  master." 
When  Lever  yisited  Inistioge,  in 
1817,  he  was  found  to  be  behind- 
hand in  two  important  points  of 
his  education,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  attend  with  his 
cousins  for  daily  instruction  in 
writing  and  figures.  The  instruc- 
tor was  James  Cotterall,  school- 
master and  land  surveyor,  between 
whom  and  Lever  a  warfare  to  the 
knife  speedily  broke  out. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
there  were  three  classes  of  school- 
masters in  the  small  towns  and 
villages  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  all  three  were  represented  at 
Inistioge.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  schoolmasters,  for 
the  families  of  small  farmers  and 
labourers  had  in  fact  no  other  in- 
structors. These  were  generally 
known  as  "  Hedge  Schoolmasters." 
School  accommodation  was  always 
scant,  and  adjournment  to 
a  neighbouring  field,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  was  a  com- 
mon practice — hence  the  name. 
The  scholars  were  for  the  most 
part  full-grown  men  and  women, 
an  idea  being  prevalent  that  learn- 
ing, when  applied  too  early,  had  a 
stunting  effect  on  the  population, 
exception  being  made  in  favour  of 
such  vigorous  growth  as  had 
ability  to  sustain  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
"reading  made  easy."  These 
masters  were  mostly  poor  scholars, 
so  called  from  having  given  service, 
and  not  seldom  menial  service,  in 
return  for  the  instruction  imparted 
to  them. 

Another  class  were  the  Protes- 
tant teachers.  They  were  usually 
the  parish  clerks,  their  qualifica- 
tion being  ability  to  read  the  re- 


sponses of  the  Church  service  inaa 
audible  manner,  and  with  profes- 
sional pronunciation.  The  third 
class  was  usually  supplied  from 
the  sons  of  wealthy  farmers,  and 
they  received  an  excellent  edoca- 
tion  at  colleges  of  which  ikt 
Catholics  bishops  had  xuwStj 
at  least  one  in  every  diocese.  The 
masters  of  these  schools  had  in 
most  cases  the  advantage  of  ex- 
cellent training  in  one  or  other  of 
the  colleges  of  France  or  Flandeis. 
Of  this  last  class  was  James 
Cotterall,  to  whose  care  Lever  was 
now  handed  over  for  instmctioiL 
Cotterall  was  a  well-qualified  tutor, 
with  an  exalted  idea  of  his  own 
importance,  he  was  self-opioioB- 
ated,  excessively  vain,  and  looked 
upon  schoolmasters  as  the  saltof  the 
earth.  One  of  his  theories  "wai 
that  the  youth  of  the  countiy 
could  only  be  controlled  by  a 
liberal  use  of  corporal  pimishmenti 
but  he  never  carried  his  tbeorj 
into  practice,  a  ceremony  of 
"  begging  off "  being  always  in- 
serted between  sentence  and  execu- 
tion. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Lever  to  the  household  where  he 
was  a  visitor,  a  more  docile  set  of 
pupils  than  Cotterall  had  rule  over 
could  not  be  imagined.  In  a  week 
all  was  changed ;  there  was  ne^- 
gence,  there  was  disturbance,  tbere 
was  rebellion,  and  the  imposing 
ceremony  of  "begging  off**  was 
laughed  at  as  a  silly  farce. 

Lever  had  imported  a  thouaand 
annoyances  for  the  master,  never 
heard  of  before  in  the  coun^i 
and  Cotterall  fairly  admitted  him- 
self to  be  at  his  wits'  end.  He 
was  not  above,  however,  taking  htt 
revenge  on  Lever.  During  the 
performance  of  Lever's  tragedy  of 
the  "Death  of  Nelson,*'  when 
amidst  shots  and  groans  the  hero 
falls  mortally  wounded  into  the 
arms  of  Captain  Hardy,  in  the 
fishing     cot    that    did    du^  for 
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H.M.8.  Victory,  he  indulged  in 
an  explosion  of  laughter  which 
completely  shattered  the  effect 
which  Lever  had  been  toiling  to 
produce. 

The  subjoined  lines  were  written 
during  one  of  Leyer's  subsequent 
visits  to  the  country,  when  he  and 
Gotterall  had  changed  their  feud 
into  a  friendship.  They  are  in- 
serted here,  as  the  fishing  incident 
they  refer  to  occurred  about  this 
time: 

The  Schooucasteb. 

Onr  stady-room  windows  looked  out  on 

the  Nore, 
Where  lay  our  good  cot,  called  the  "  Molly 

Asthore/' 
With  tackle  on  board  for  the  afternoon 

fishing, 
For  the  flbdvent  of  which  we  were  anziouely 

wiahing. 
When  roonding  the  comer  there  came  into 

flight 
A  Tision  that  filled  all  onr  hearts  with 

affright, 
Thongh  it  was  not  a  ghost,  for  no  bode  of 

diaaflter 
Conld  have  shocked  ns  so  mnch,  for,  Oh 

Lord,  'twas  the  master. 


With  his  nose  in  the  sky,  with  an  air  of 

command, 
Jemmy  Cotterall  appears,  with  his  cane 

in  his  hand, 
Switching  backwards  and  forwards,    as 

seeming  to  say. 
If  all  is  not  right,  there's  the  deyil  to  pay. 
And  all  had  gone  wrong,  for  onr  tasks 

were  undone, 
Onr   pothooks   and  hangers   but  barely 

begun, 
Sums  Yoted  a  nuisance,  "  Bule  of  Three  " 

a  vexation, 
And  so  was  the  table  of  Multiplication. 
Then  the  master  waxed  wroth,  as  indeed 

well  he  might, 
For&om  lessons  to  copy-books  nothing  was 

right; 
So    he    threatened     our    knuckles,    he 

threatened  our  shoulders. 
He  threatened  parts  commonly  veiled  from 

beholders. 
But  his  rage  soon  abated,  the  man  was  soft- 
hearted. 
And  forgave  all  our  sins  before  he  and  we 

parted. 
He  picked  up  his  belongings,  and  went  on 

his  way. 
Taking  vows  from  all  round  of  good  conduct 

next  day. 
We  went  our  way  too  on  the   "Molly 

Asthore," 
To  fish  the  bright  stream  of  the  swift  river 

Nore. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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ELECTIONEERING    IN     1880. 


In  presence  of  such  "  manifestoes "  as  the  accompanjing,  whicli  have 
been  conceived  not  in  the  vein  of  burlesque,  but  as  fairly  embodying  the 
spirit  of  recent  electioneering  addresses,  the  average  British  elector— «t 
no  time  credited  with  more  than  a  moderate  share  of  political  sagadtj— 
finds  it  a  hard  matter  to  make  choice  between  the  rival  candidates  for  his 
"  vote  and  interest." 


CONSERVATIVE  ADDRESS. 

To  THE  ElBCTOBS  OF  THE  BoROUOH 
OP  BUNOTOWN. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour 
to  solicit  at  jour  hands  a  renewal 
of  that  trust  which  you  confided  to 
my  keeping  several  years  ago.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  say  how  that  trust 
has  been  kept;  my  acts  have 
spoken  for  me.  Upon  the  political 
views  which  I  hold  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  descant ;  they  are  known 
to  you  all,  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
those  which  are  professed  by  every 
person  who  has  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  this  Great  Empire. 
Tou  have  heard  much  of  late  as  to 
the  momentous  nature  of  the  crisis 
through  which  the  country  is  said 
to  be  passing ;  but  for  my  part  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  cause  for 
the  slightest  alarm.  I  think,  and 
you,  gentlemen,  think  with  me, 
that,  the  affairs  of  England  could 
not  be  entrusted  to  wiser,  firmer, 
more  able  men  than  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  those  who  compose  the 
ministry  of  which  he  is  the  gifted 
chief.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
English  people  firmly  believe  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  only  man 
who  can  govern  this  kingdom.  I 
ask  your  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which,  under  his  direction,  the 
supremacy  of  England  has  been 


LIBERAL  ADDRESS. 

To  THE  Electors  OF  the  Borouoh 

OF  PUUPAKDLE. 

Gentlemen, — The  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  shortly  to  take  place, 
makes  me  once  more  a  suppliant 
for  your  votes.  I  opine  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  an  unequi- 
vocal expression  of  pubhc  opinion 
respecting  the  government  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  subordinates 
in  office.  There  are  few  persons 
capable  of  forming  an  intelligent 
judgment  on  matters  political  who 
are  not  convinced  that  the  con- 
tinuance  in  office  of  the  present 
rulers  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
consequences  the  most  disastrous 
that  can  be  imagined.  I  beliere 
that  the  nation  are  heartily  sick 
of  the  new-fangled  and  un-lhiglish 
system  of  government  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  duiing 
the  past  few  years.  The  political 
horizon  is  black ;  the  air  is  filled 
with  warning.  The  situation  is  the 
most  dangerous  this  centuiy  has 
witnessed.  You  are  offered  the 
spectacle  of  wars  abroad  and  sedi- 
tions at  home,  calamities  both  d 
which  are  directly,  traceable  to  the 
helpless  and  extravagant  rule  oi 
the  present  Prime  Minister.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  boasts  of  his  foreign 
policy.    It  has  been  a  gaudv,  a 
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ConBervatiTe  Addreis — continued, 
maintained  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  Gentlemen,  we  are  at 
once  the  fear  and  the  admiration 
of  foreign  countries.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  pursiut  of  a  foreign 
policj,  famous  no  less  for  its  mode- 
ration than  for  its  brilliance,  domes- 
tic affairs  have  not  received  that 
large  amount  of  attention  which 
it  may  safely  be  hoped  will  be 
bestowed  upon  them  in  the  future. 
They  have,  however,  not  been  neg- 
lected ;  and,  were  it  not  super- 
fluous, I  might  call  to  your  notice 
more  than  one  measure  of  value 
passed  during  the  present  most 
successful  administration.  The 
Water  Bill,  when  slightly  amen- 
ded, will  prove  a  most  admirable 
measure.  The  distress  which  has 
unhappily  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
would  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated but  for  the  promptness  of  the 
steps  the  Government  took  for  its 
relief.  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  a 
steadfast  Churchman,  and  the 
warm  friend  of  all  who  believe 
that  the  greatness  of  England  is 
mainly  traceable  to  her  eminently 
Protestant  institutions.  I  am  not 
one  of  the  blind  opponents  of  the 
liquor  traffic  of  this  country,  recog- 
nising, as  I  do,  that  there  are 
private  rights  to  be  protected  in 
this  matter,  and  that  what  is 
needed  is  the  regulation  and  not 
the  suppression  of  a  great  and 
honourable  industry.  The  com- 
mercial outlook  is,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
satisfactory  in  the  extreme. 

I  should  account  it  presumption 
in  me  to  set  before  you  in  extenao 
the  issues  now  at  stake.  Tou  are 
aware  of  the  attitude  adopted 
towards  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment by  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  units  who  style  themselves 
Liberals,  in  the  vain  hope  of  deceiv- 
ing the  country  with  the  sem- 
blance of  their  unity.  Lord  Har- 
tington  and  his  followers  will 
talk  to  you  of  Peace,  but  do  you 


liberal  Address — continued. 
wicked,  and  a  ruinous  policy  from 
first  to  last.  We  have  made  war 
where  war  was  not  needed,  and 
which,  not  being  needed,  was,  by 
consequence,  unjust  and  bad.  In 
foreign  political  circles  the  Bea- 
consfleld  Cabinet  is  an  object  either 
of  derision  or  of  contempt.  Where 
we  are  not  laughed  at,  we  are  des- 
pised, and  where  we  are  not  des- 
pised we  are  laughed  at.  Ireland 
was  recently  brought  to  the  verge 
of  famine,  and  her  sufferings  were 
increased  by  the  delay  of  the 
Government  in  sending  tne  ncoded 
supplies.  ' 

I  should  have  been  glad  to 
comment  on  Lord  Beaconsfield*s 
management  of  domestic  affairs, 
but  the  opportunity  is  not  afforded 
me ;  for  in  the  department  of  home 
legislation  his  Government  is  re- 
markable less  for  what  it  has  than 
"  for  what  it  has  not  achieved.  I 
may,  however,  point  to  the  pitiably 
ludicrous  Water  Bill  as  an  almost 
unique  specimen  of  bungling  in  local 
administration.  The  Conservatives, 
with  their  intense  respect  for  "  pri- 
vate rights"  and  "  vested  interests," 
have  always  been  the  firm  friends 
of  publicans,  and  their  support  of 
Jjocal  Option  was  therefore  not  to 
be  calculated  upon.  But  I  may 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  should  you 
again  return  me  to  Parliament  as 
your  representative,  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  the  carrying  of 
all  wise  measures  which  have  for 
their  object  the  suppression  of  the 
degrading  liquor  traffic.  While 
Lord  Beaconsfield  continues  in 
power  we  cannot  hope  to  see  com- 
merce established  on  a  healthy  and 
natural  basis. 

Many  persons  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  apparent  oneness 
of  the  Conservative  party  into 
a  belief  in  the  excellence  of  the 
Conservative  policy.  And  the  same 
persons  have  found  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction   with     Liberalism    in 
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Conseryatiye  Address— conliniMd. 
value  peace  which  can  be  secured 
only  bj  a  selfish  policy  of  non- 
intervention, and  the  extinction  of 
England's  voice  abroad  ?  They 
will  talk  to  you  of  Betrenchment 
but  the  country  has  ere  this  learned 
by  bitter  experience  that  the  re- 
trenchment of  a  Liberal  Qovem- 
ment  is  synonymous  with  a  policy 
of  starvation,  and  an  economy 
which  was  long  ago  branded  as 
"cheese  paring."  They  will  talk 
to  you  of  Reform,  but  you  answer 
them  that  you  do  not  care  for  the 
"reform**  which  is  only  another 
name  for  destructive  interference. 
It  is  well,  gentlemen,  to  keep  an 
anxious  watch  over  the  concerns  of 
our  people  at  home,  but  you  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  there  are  times 
when  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
yard and  the  hen-roost  become  in- 
significant when  compared  with 
those  which  attach  to  our  Mighty 
Empire  across  the  ocean.  The 
Liberal  party  lay  down  a  policy 
which  might  serve  for  a  people  who 
had  no  Colonial  Possessions  and  no 
Lidian  Empire.  But  what  has 
the  English  nation  in  common  with 
such  a  policy  as  that  ?  Is  the 
Empire  of  Britain  bounded  by  the 
seas  which  wash  this  narrow  isle  ? 
Have  we  not  possessions  in  every 
clime  P  And  shall  we  suffer  those 
possessions  to  decline  F 

I  believe  that  you  will  say  that 
at  all  hazard  they  must  be  pre- 
served ;  and  their  preservation  de- 
pends upon  the  stay  in  office  of  a 
Conservative  ministry. 

I  point  to  the  broken  and  scat- 
tered files  of  our  opponents,  who 
have  scarce  a  motive  in  common, 
as  betraying  the  utter  absence 
amongst  them  of  any  guiding  law ; 
I  point  to  the  great  and  undivided 
strength  of  our  own  party  as  an 
evidence  of  the  integrity  of  the 
principles  which  hold  us  together. 
I  beg  of  you  to  remain  true  to 
those  principles — the   bright    and 


Liberal  Address — conUwited. 

the  apparent  division  of  counsda 
amongst  the  Liberals  in  the  Home 
of  Commons.  But  the  unity  of  the 
Conservatives  is  that  of  a  pack  of 
sheep  with  a  dog  behind  them, and 
the  disparity  between  the  utteranoes 
of  their  chief  and  his  followeiB  in 
office  has  been  one  of  the  distrngnish- 
ing  marks  of  the  Beaconsfield  sato- 
cracy.  The  views  of  the  liberab 
upon  all  questions  of  national  im- 
port are  identical ;  and  to  aocase 
them  of  differing  on  minor  points  is 
to  say  of  them  that  they  are  men  of 
independent  thought  and  action, 
— ^in  a  word,  that  iJiey  are  libeiak 

But  the  great  and  final  dbarge 
which  Liberals  lay  at  the  door  of 
the  Conservatives  is  that  of  baying 
pursued  a  showy  and  aggressiTe 
foreign  policy,  to  Uie  ruinous  negkct 
of  all  home  interests.  That  England 
has  possessions  abroad  has  been 
made  an  excuse  for  ignoring  the 
interests  she  has  in  the  welfare  of 
her  people  at  home.  The  cries  for 
reform  at  home  have  been  drowned 
by  the  hollow  trumpet-sounds  of 
"spirited  foreign  poucy,"  "sden- 
tific  frontier,"  "  peace  with  honour," 
"  Imperium  et  Libertas,"  and  the 
hundred  other  war-whoops  con- 
ceived and  sedulously  propagated 
by  that  consummate  master  d 
meaningless  phrases,  the  chief  of 
the  Tory  Cabinet. 

I  hope  shortly  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you  at  grcAter 
length  from  the  hustings,  and  will 
take  my  leave  for  the  present, 
secure  in  the  belief  that  yon  wiD 
place  the  reins  of  government  once 
more  in  the  handis  of  that  great 
Liberal  party,  whose  watchwords 
are  Peace,  Betrenchment,  and  Be- 
form,  and  under  whose  calm  and 
enlightened  control  a  position  was 
once  attained  for  this  country,  of 
which  the  party  stigmatised  as 
Jingoes  have  done  their  utmost  to 
dethrone  her. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
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Conseryatiye  AddresB — continued, 
endaring  principles   of   Conserva- 
tisin. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  choose 
the  men  whom  jou  desire  to 
govern  the  country  for  the  years 
to  come. 

I  believe  that  you  will  return  to 
power  those  who  have  maintained 
unsullied  the  honour  of  the  empire 
abroad,  and  at  home  have  knit 
together  the  people  of  the  three 
countries  into  one  compact  and 
loyal  body.  Confident  in  this 
belief, — I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
main, Gentlemen,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

I.  Stykphast. 


liberal  Address — continued. 
necessity  for  overthrowing  the  pre- 
sent Government  at  all  cost.  There 
is  now  one  man  only  in  the  coujitry 
who  is  capable  of  managing  its 
afEairs.  Need  I  say  that  his  name 
is  William  Gladstone  ? — ^I  have  the 
honour.  Gentlemen,  to  remain  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

IT.  P.  ROOTEM. 


What  was  it  that  Hamlet  said  about  "  Words,  words,  words  ?  " 
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SUICIDE    AND    OTHER    PROBLEMS, 
By  an  Ajcbulationibt. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  paragraph  in 
the  "  Times  "  newspaper  (fims  our 
eyes  with  tears.  And  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy  could  not  well  have 
l>een  more  remote,  or  the  victims 
more  obscure.  But  who,  taken 
unprepared,  could  withhold  the 
dearest  tribute  of  sympathy  to  a 
tale  like  this  : — 

Two  young  Englishmen  were 
going  ashore  in  a  boat  from  a  mer- 
chant vessel  in  a  Chinese  port. 
One  of  the  two  had  levelled  his 
revolver,  for  amusement,  at  some 
object  on  the  beach,  when,  just  as 
he  pulled  the  trigger,  the  other 
leant  across  and  received  the  whole 
charge  in  his  head.    As  soon  as  the 

Eoor  fellow  saw  that  he  had  killed 
is  friend,  he  put  the  pistol  to  his 
own  brow  and  fell  dead  by  his 
side. 

Was  he  right,  or  splendidly 
wrong  ? 

This  happened  a.d.  1880,  and 
about  the  year  550  B.C.  Adrastus, 
the  son  of  Gorgias,  the  son  of 
Midas,  having  first  killed  his  own 
brother  by  accident  at  home,  and 
then,  with  a  javelin  aimed  at  a  wild 
boar,  the  favourite  son  of  his  kind 
patron  Croesus,  who,  warned  by  a 
dream,  had  placed  his  darling  under 
his  special  charge,  waited  till  there 
was  silence  and  solitude  after  that 
most  lamentable  funeral,  and 
"  knowing  within  himself  that  of 
all  men  he  ever  heard  of  he  was 
the  most  burdened  with  calamities, 
slew  himself  upon  the  tomb." 

By  what  law  shall  we  judge  men 
who  take  their  own  lives  thus  ? 


And  by  what  law  again  such  con- 
duct as  Pliny  (the  younger)  con- 
tinually  records  ? 

*'  Cornelius  Buf  us  is  dead,  and 
by  his  own  hand  too,  which  inten- 
sL&es  my  grief.  ...  He  was  driTen 
to  this  resolve  by  the  force  of 
reason,  which,  to  philosophers, 
stands  in  the  place  of  necesstj, 
though  he  had  many  incentiTes  to 
life,  the  best  of  oonscienoes,  tlie 
best  of  reputations,  the  highest 
influence,  not  to  speak  of  a 
daughter,  a  wife,  a  grandson, 
sisters,  and,  in  addition  to  so 
many  near  and  dear  oneK0»0Mra), 
a  number  of  true  friends.  Bat  he 
had  been  tormented  by  such  a  pro- 
tracted malady,  that  all  these  great 
enhancements  of  life  were  out- 
weighed by  the  considerations  that 
made  for  death.  ...  I  called  upon 
him  in  the  days  of  Domitian,  when 
he  was  lying  at  his  house  near 
town.  His  slaves  retired  .  .  •  • 
and  even  his  wife.  .  .  .  After  cast- 
ing a  glance  around,  *  Why,'  s«d 
he  *do  you  suppose  that  I  hear 
these  dreadful  pains  so  long?  In 
order  that  I  may  sunive  that 
brigand  (the  emperor),  if  only  for 
one  day.'  .  .  .  Feeling  that  he 
could  now  die  at  peace  and  a  free 
man,  he  severed  the  man^  hut 
slighter  ties  that  bound  hun  to 
life.  .  .  .  Two,  three,  four  dajs 
had  already  passed.  All  the  time 
he  refused  food.  .  .  .  Indeed,  to 
the  physician  tendering  him  food 
he  had  said  Kcxpuca  ('  I  have  made 
my  decision '),  a  word  whidi  left  ffl 
my  mind  as  much  regret  as  admi- 
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ration."  (Epp.  I.  12,  Lewis's  trans- 
lation.) 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  show 
that  the  system  of  morals  to.  which 
I  have  yentured  to  give  a  name,  the 
Solvitur  Ambulando  system,  has  its 
word  to  say  on  three  great  prob- 
lems very  oLfficult  of  solution,  but 
not  to  be  evaded  by  any  student 
of  Philosophy. 

For  Ambulationists  are  open  to 
the  charge,  and  must  honestly  con- 
sider whether  they  do  not  deserve 
it — ^the  phiuse  is  from  Mr.  Mallock's 
forge — of  simpering  through  life. 
We  say  that,  at  this  date  in  the 
world's  history,  an  educated  man 
in  a  civilised  country  never  has  far 
to  seek  for  right  moral  precepts,  of 
various  or  doubtful  origin  perhaps, 
but  of  manifest  value  and  recog- 
nised authority.  We  say  that  he  is 
sure  to  find  stepping-stones  in 
every  stream  that  crosses  his  path, 
and  that  he  may,  and  happily  will, 
use  ihem  without  ascertaining 
whether  they  came  there  by  re- 
velation or  by  evolution.  Yet  this 
very  simile  might  seem  to  convict 
our  theory  of  an  incompleteness  so 
-extensive  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  truth.  Every  correct  theory 
will  bear  the  test  of  ''extreme 
instances."  Let  us  apply  it 
here. 

A  man  may  perceive  the  right 
and  the  wrong  in  all  the  emer- 
gencies that  arise  as  he  pursues 
his  daily  course  of  life.  Suppose, 
however,  that  daily  course  is  closed 
to  him,  closed  he  sees  or  fancies 
for  ever,  by  the  ruin  of  his  fortune, 
his  happiness,  or  his  health.  What 
can  the  Ambulationist  say  about 
Suicide^  comparable  to  the  Theist's 
simple  faith,  that  "  the  Everlasting 
has  fixed  his  canon  'gainst  self- 
slaughter  ?  " 

Or  how  shaU  men  be  roused  to 
the  duty — ^for  it  is  a  duty— of 
'  losing  their  own  lives,'  and  going 
forth  horn  their  comfortable  homes 
to  seek  and  to  save  their  miserable 


or  degraded  feUow-men?  Who  will 
be  our  missionaries  when  we  have 
cast  ofE  our  unquestioning  alle- 
giance to  the  command,  "  Gk>,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," without  being  as  yet  con- 
verted to  belief  in  the  perfectibility 
of  man  ? 

Thirdly,  the  Ambulationist  may 
seem  to  mutilate  the  ideal  of 
humanity.  It  was  well  to  **  bring 
down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth,"  but  it  will  be  an  evil  day 
when  virtue  no  longer 

Spemit  homnm  fofi^ente  penna ; 

when  we  shall  repeat  with  only 
too  much  meaning  the  first  two 
lines  of  Keble's  beautiful  verse, 

The  trivial  ronnd,  the  oommon  task, 
Will  f  amiah  all  we  onght  to  aak ; 

and  while  we  continue,  confidently 
enough. 

Boom  to  deny  onraelYes, 

shall  have  no  heart  left  for  the  best 
and  last, 

a  road 
To  bring  na  daily  nearer  God. 

Ambulationism  and  Holiness, 
The  words  seem  ill  able  to  bear 
juxtaposition.  May  the  two  ideas 
co-exist  ? 

Candour  required  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  keenly  put.  But  it 
is  beside  the  mark.  He  who  con- 
soles himself,  amid  the  din  of  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  contro- 
versy, with  the  conviction  "  Solvi- 
tur Ambulando,"  is  so  far  not  an 
infidel,  but  a  believer.  He  has  but 
added  one  more  article  to  his  creed. 
He  may  have  too  little  faith  in  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  to 
accept  the  first  Fall  of  Man,  but  he 
has  too  much  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  the  Creator  to  dread  a  second. 
In  a  word,  he  has  not  lower  aspira- 
tions, he  has  fewer  fears.  Some  of 
us  are  Agnostics  I  admit,  and  some 
of  us  Epicureans.  But  the  doctrine 
of  stepping-stones  ever  at  hand 
was   the  doctrine    of    that   great 
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loTer  and   doer  of    holiness,  who 

wrote, 

I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  soene ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

Eetuming  now  to  the  first  of  mj 
three  proposed  topics,  I  will 
attempt  to  enunciate  the  canons 
which  the  rationalistic  morality  of 
the  future  will  ordain  with  regard 
to  suicide.  I  assume,  as  I  main- 
tained in  a  preyious  essay,  that  no 
sound  precept  or  good  habit  which 
a  revelation  has  established  will  be 
abandoned  by  men  of  light  and 
leading,  when  the  revealer,  who 
will  ever  be  venerated,  is  no  longer 
worshipped  (worship  here,  as 
always  pace  I>r.  Aboott,  implies 
divinity).  None  but  arbitrary  rules 
perish  with  inspiration.  On  this 
subject,  however,  special  reasoning 
is  required;  for  while  the  New 
Testament  is  strangely  silent  about 
a  practice  so  common  at  that 
period,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  plain 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  its 
humility  alike  under  the  mighty 
hand  oi  God  and  under  the  inso- 
lence and  cruelty  of  man,  its 
acceptance  of  sorrow  and  disgrace 
as  chastisements  of  a  Heavenly 
Father,  has  been  the  main  agent  in 
branding  ^uicide  with  its  present 
stigma,  and  in  making  us  all  feel 
as  if  we  coidd  support  Hamlet's 
assertion  with  many  a  text.  But 
the  hierarchs  of  intellect  and 
virtue,  whose  dicta,  like  those  of 
the  hierarchs  of  science,  will  form 
the  creed  of  civilised  humanity, 
consider  the  Christian  doctiine  of 
submissive  or  even  thankful  endu- 
rance much  overstrained.  And  a 
verse  of  very  different  import  is 
likely  to  become  prominent  in  the 
discussion,  "  May  I  not  do  what  I 
l>lea8e  with  mine  own  ? "  The 
cases  in  which  a  man's  life  does  not 
all  belong  to  his  relations,  friends, 
countrymen,  or  fellows,  will  be  con- 
fined within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits.  And  wider  knowledge  will 
constantly  diminish  the  number  of 


those  who,  like  Adrastus,  slay 
themselves  because  they  are  of  all 
men  the  most  miserable.  But  no 
sense  of  duty,  nothing  but  the 
natural  clinging  to  life,  will  pre- 
vent some  few  persons  from  getting 
rid  of  a  property  which  is  only  an 
intolerable  burden. 

On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  that 
the  suicide  problem  is  a  very  prac- 
tical one.  Cornelius  Bufus,  and 
hundreds  who  adopted  this  escape 
from  painful  disease,  would  have 
been  saved  from  such  a  desperate 
measure  if  their  physicians  had 
been  as  clever  as  ours.  And  there 
may  be — ^I  hope  there  will  be — one 
practical  result  of  the  relief  from 
theological  despotism.  Doctors 
will  not  tempt  to  suicide  by  pro- 
longing life  so  cruelly. 

Our  remaining  topic  is  Missions ; 
and  my  contention  is  that  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism, 
have  indelibly  imprinted  on  the 
human  conscience  the  obligation  to 
propagate  throughout  the  world 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  gospel. 
And  hundreds  would  come  forward, 
I  firmly  believe,  where  tens  come 
forward  now,  if  they  could  only  be 
missionaries  without  having  to  in- 
sult learned  natives  and  puzzle  the 
unlearned,  and  seriously  injure 
them  all,  by  requiring  them  to 
swallow  Jewish  fables  and  the 
monstrosities  of  mediaeval  creeds. 
Even  in  this  England  of  ours  how 
many  kindhearted  men  in  every 
parish  are  obliged  to  stay  away 
from  the  deathbeds  of  their  poorer 
neighbours,  or  to  sit  there  coldly 
silent,  because,  if  they  talk  at  all, 
they  must  talk  a  religion  which  is 
to  them  not  only  incredible »  but 
profane.  The  good  effected  by  our 
missions,  home  or  foreign,  is  alwavs 
done  indirectly.  And  though  the 
agency  is  sometimes  purely  religious 
— conversion  to  the  Christian  faith 
producing  a  Christian  life — it  is 
usually  that  of  human  sympathy, 
personal  ascendency,  justice,  purity. 
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cleanliness,  comfort,  and  the  arts 
of  civilisation.  The  operative  ele- 
ment is  distributed  between  the 
two  agencies  in  very  much  the  same 
proportion  as  between  hhorat  and 
oral,  between  the  positive  advan- 
tages of  wise  exertion  and  the  "  re- 
flex influence  "  of  prayer.  If  what 
is  now  secondary  in  missions  were 
made  primary,  and  what  is  now 
primary  were  (dare  I  say  it?) 
abolished,  British  navvies,  city 
arabs,  African  negroes,  and  Fiji 
islanders  would  be  gainers  past  ail 
description. 

From  this  last  region  comes 
just  now  a  good  story,  and,  as  I 
cannot  be  vain  enough  to  suppose 
that  what  I  have  said,  though  with 
deep  earnestness,  on  these  solemn 
subjects  has  impressed  my  readers 
so  strongly  as  to  make  them  feel 
indisposed  to  mirth,  I  will  tell  it, 
and  hasten  to  conclude. 

"  When  Mr.  Gordon,  the  acting 
Besident,  arrived  (at  Eotumah,  or 
some  such  place)  he  inquired  from 
the  elder  chiefs  how  it  was  that  so 
many  of  the  most  valuable  natives 
took  to  a  wandering  life,  suggest- 
ing it  would  be  much  better  if  they 
stayed  at  home  and  tilled  the  soil. 
The  answer,  given  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  was  in  all  cases 
the  same,  **  Our  young  men  will 
not  submit  to  the  harsh  rules  of  the 
missionaries."  And  harsh  these 
rules  too  often  are.  At  Tongatabu, 
entirely  at  the  instance  of  the 
Wesleyans,  most  vexatious  fines 
are  inflicted,  as  on  women  for 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  on  men 
for  walking  pad  the  jpalace  except  in 
Ewropean  costmne" 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  assured  in 
the  next  day's  "  Times  "  that  only 
one  missionary  was  responsible  for 
these  pranks  of  authority,  and  that 
he  had  been  reprimanded  and  re- 
moved by  his  superiors  long  before 
the  tale  got  into  print.  But  what 
interests  me  is  the  origin  of  that 
gentleman's    rule    about    walking 


past  the  palace.  We  may  be  re- 
minded of  a  famous  passage  in 
Macaulay :  **  On  the  head  of  Frederic 
is  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  in  a 
war  which  raged  during  many  years 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  blood  of  the  colunm  of  Fonte* 
noy,  the  blood  of  the  mountaineers 
who  were  slaughtered  at  Oulloden. 
The  evils  produced  by  his  wicked- 
ness were  felt  in  lands  where  the 
name  of  Prussia  was  unknown; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a 
neighbour  whom  he  had  promised 
to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  red  men 
scalped  each  other  by  the  great 
lakes  of  America.**  For  our  hero 
must  have  experienced  with  satis- 
faction, or  heard  with  admiration, 
of  a  (recently  abolished)  fagging 
regulation  at  Westminster  School. 
The  small  boys  there  were  mulcted 
in  something  worse  than  a  fine  if 
they  presumed  to  pass  by  the  door 
of  a  big  boy's  room — even  when 
the  door  was  shut — without  doffing 
their  outer  garment,  if  in  fact  they 
walked  past  the  palace  in  their  ordi- 
nary costume.  On  the  head  of  the 
first  inventor  of  that  Westminster 
rule  is  all  the  misery  that  has 
resulted  from  the  wanderings  of 
those  "  valuable  natives,"  who 
should  have  stayed  at  home  and 
tilled  the  soil.  Through  him  brown 
men,  who  knew  not  the  name  of 
Westminster,  have  been  fined  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

And  seriously  it  can  never  sur- 
prise us  that  men,  whose  hard  fate 
it  is  to  compass  sea  and  land  in 
order  to  make  men  listen  with 
devout  respect,  as  to  a  literal 
gospel,  to  certain  fanciful  Oriental 
kgends,  should  be  altogether  want- 
ing in  common  sense. 

The  essay,  now  concluded,  is  a 
sequel  to  one  which  appeared  in 
the  March  issue  of  this  magazine. 
If  I  could  think  that  what  has  been 
said  about  Ambulationism  (a  new 
name  for  a  well-established  doc- 
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trine)  baa  obtained  tbe  attention 
of  any  reader,  I  would  ask  bim,  as 
a  parting  favour,  to  study  tbis 
passage  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
First  Principles,  and  not  to  forget 
tbat,  in  tbe  twenty  years  wbicb 
hare  gone  by  siBce  it  was  written, 
tbe  dangers  alluded  to  baye  percep- 
tibly diminisbed. 

Tbe  new  generation,  witb  still 
greater  birtb-advantages,  bas  grown 
up  almost  independent  of  tbe 
fsuling  dogma  of  eternal  damna- 
tion. 

"Were  it  not  tbat  tbrougbout 
tbe  progress  of  tbe  race,  men's  ex- 
periences of  tbe  effects  of  conduct 
nave  been  slowly  generalised  into 
principles ;  were  it  not  tbat  tbese 
principles  bave  been  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  insisted  on  by 
parents,  upbeld  bv  public  opinion, 
sanctified  by  religion,  and  enforced 


by  tbreats  of  eternal  damnation  for 
disobedience;  were  it  not  tbat 
under  tbese  potent  influences  babits 
bave  been  modified,  and  tbe  feel- 
ings proper  to  tbem  made  innate ; 
were  it  not  in  sbort  tbat  we  bave 
been  rendered  in  a  considerable 
degree  organically  moral;  it  is  cer- 
tain tbat  disastrous  results  would 
ensue  from  tbe  removal  of  tbose 
strong  and   distinct  motives  wbicb 

tbe  current  belief  supplies 

Tbe  substituted  creed  (in  wbicb 
science  and  religion  unite)  can 
become  adequately  operative  only 
wben  it  becomes,  like  tbe  present 
one,  an  element  in  early  education, 
and  bas  tbe  support  of  a  strong 
social  sanction." 

Here  is  bigb  autbority  for  tbe 
pleasing  conviction  tbat  now  and 
bencefortb,  bowever  Creeds  may 
cbange,  Morality  is  safe. 


SOLVITUE  AmBULANDO. 
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A     GREAT     CHURCHMAN. 


The  absence  of  great  men  is  a  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent time.  Different  explanations 
have  been  offered  of  the  fact. 
Various  results  have  been  supposed 
to  be  indicated  by  the  phenomenon. 
But  the  fact  itself  is  unquestion- 
able. The  only  doubt  entertained 
is,  how  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
excellence  does  this  variety  extend. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  three  figures  have  been 
most  prominent  upon  the  canvas 
of  contemporary  record.  The  names 
of  those  men  have  been  most  often 
upon  the  lips.  Their  influence  on 
that  rapid  revolution  which  we 
call  modem  history  has  been  the 
most  marked.  Yet  the  question 
may  be  fairly  mooted  whether  it  is 
likely  that  either  of  the  three,  half 
a  century  hence,  will  be  accounted 
truly  great. 

That  one  of  the  three  who  was 
first  removed  from  the  scene  may, 
indeed,  well  be  called  a  great 
statesman.  If  to  raise  a  small 
and  secondary  collection  of  pro- 
vinces into  what  is,  at  least  geo- 
graphically, a  great  kingdom,  be  a 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  a  race, 
that  tribute  is  due  to  Camillo  di 
Cavour.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Some  of  us 
know  something  of  the  heroic 
patience  of  his  toil;  and  he  may 
be  said  to  have  sealed  his  testa- 
ment to  his  countrymen  with  his 
blood.  For  it  is  as  undoubted 
that  it  was  the  anxiety  and  vexa- 
tion caused  by  the  ever-recurring 
tergiversation  of  his  French  con- 
federate    that     brought     on    the 


slight  fever  that  was  his  last,  as  it 
was  that  it  was  his  resolve  to  be 
faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Casa  di  Cavour  which  led  him  tc 
reject  the  good  advice  of  Sir  James 
Hudson,  and  to  submit  to  those 
seventeen  successive  bleedings,  by 
which  the  Sangrados  whom  he  con- 
sulted dealt  with  the?  most  valu- 
able life  in  Italy  "  according  to  the 
rules  of  art."  Yet,  patriot  and  great 
statesman  though  he  was,  Cavour 
would  never  have  been  called  by 
those  who  knew  him,  a  great  man. 
The  burly  figure  that  still  forms 
the  centre  in  the  camera  that 
shadows  forth  the  life  of  the 
Europe  of  to-day,  has  attained  a 
height  more  dizzy  than  that  to 
which  the  Italian  statesman  ever 
aspired.  Cynically  unscrupulous 
in  the  use  of  means,  he  has  been 
far  more  favoured  than  Cavour  by 
Fortime.  He  had  not  to  create  an 
army.  No  silent,  capable,  ever- 
ready  genius  like  Von  Moltke  was 
present  to  act  as  a  bulwark  to 
Cavour.  Between  the  sovereigns 
who  played  for  the  stakes  for  which 
the  ministers  dealt  the  cards,  the 
choice  might  not  be  easy.  Each 
was  a  brave  soldier,  honest  up  to 
his  lights,  faithful,  and  to  some 
extent  intelligent,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  royal  metier  to  which  he  was 
bom.  But  it  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable whether,  by  the  time  the 
nineteenth  century  closes.  Von  Bis- 
mark  will  not  be  remembered 
rather  for  the  abuse,  than  for  the 
use  of  those  vast  opportunities 
he  had  a  prominent  share  in  creat- 
ing, 
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The  title  great  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  the  third 
of  the  trio  in  connection  with  the 
word  disaster.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  hero  of  the  greatest 
military  catastrophe  of  the  century, 
if  not  of  all  time.  Ten  times  as 
cruel  to  the  troops  as  the  capitula- 
tion of  Sedan,  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  had  nothing  of  the 
humiliation  of  that  entrapment  of 
an  entire  army.  The  sword  of 
Prance  was  broken  by  the  sheer 
incapacity  of  him  who  tried  to 
grasp  it.  And  more  irreparable, 
from  a  French  point  of  view,  than 
the  unparalleled  disasters  of  Sedan 
and  of  Metz — of  the  siege  of  Paris 
and  the  loss  of  Alsace  -  Lorraine, 
was  the  creation,  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  of  two  great  powers,  where 
there  had  been  a  fringe  of  petty 
states.  From  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
wars  of  the  Eepublic  the  main 
policy  of  the  rulers  of  France  was 
opposed  to  either  German  or 
Itfdian  unity.  The  one  and  the 
other  were,  at  all  events,  advanced 
by  more  than  a  generation  by  the 
short-sighted  cunning  of  Charles 
Louis  Bonaparte,  who  bestowed 
upon  himself  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon in. 

Cavour,  Bismark,  Bonaparte. 
History  may  well  pause  before  she 
calls  either  of  them  great.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  contemporary  name 
to  which  that  title  will  here- 
after attach.  It  is  not  that  of 
a  man.  It  may  be  a  comfort  to 
the  .owner,  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  anxiety  and  of  actual 
labour  that  now  weighs  on  the 
occupant  of  a  throne,  that  the 
one  sharp  and  irreparable  sorrow 
that  clouded  a  long  life  of  honour 
and  of  love  has  at  least  revealed  to 
the  world  how  worthily  the  title  of 
Great  has  been  won  by  Queen 
Victoria.  To  have  lost  the  sup- 
port and  counsel  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  all  time,  and  yet  to 


have  held  an  unshaken  sceptre 
through  a  period  of  European  and 
Asiatic  earthquake,  has  been  to 
earn  a  more  imperishable  fame 
than  even  that  of  the  favourite 
sovereign  of  English  history — 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

If  we  have  to  admit  that  great 
men  are  so  rare—  if  we  have  almost 
to  ask,  half  in  perplexity,  half  in 
self -ridicule,  whether,  as  the  reign 
of  man  succeeded  that  of  palsdozoic 
mammals,  the  reign  of  woman  be 
about  to  succeed  that  of  man — can 
we  think  it  for  a  moment  probable 
that  our  country  will  ever  again 
welcome  the  presence  of  a  great 
Churchman  ?  Shall  we  ever  have  a 
man  who  will  do  for  the  Church  of 
England  what  Cavour  did  for  the 
sub- Alpine  kingdom?  a  man  whose 
life,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  shall  form  a  golden  era  in 
her  history  ? 

Such  a  man,  if  such  there  shall 
be,  must  be  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  the  great  Churchman  of 
past  times.  The  dissociation  of 
the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical 
affinities  has  been  so  complete  that 
the  world  is  not  likely  to  see  another 
Richelieu  or  Ximenes,  another 
Becket  or  Wolsey,  another  Leo  the 
Tenth  or  Innocent  the  Third.  If 
we  ask  what  may  be  expected,  we 
must  pause  to  inquire,  first,  what  is 
meant  by  a  great  man,  and  then, 
what  field  is  now  open  for  the  pre- 
sence and  the  labours  of  a  great 
Churchman. 

Greatness  of  character  is  of  two 
kinds ;  or  rather  it  may  be  said,  a 
distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween greatness  of  genius  and 
greatness  of  character.  Those  men 
who,  surging  up  from  the  level  of 
the  crowd,  have  left  behind  them 
the  halo  of  imperishable  greatness, 
have  for  the  most  part  been  men 
of  great  ^genius.  They  have  been 
distinguished  from  their  fellows  by 
the  heroic  or  colossal  development 
of  certain  faculties.     Thus  when 
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we  hear  the  names  of  Phidias, 
Corregio,  Newton,  Watt,  we  think 
not  of  the  men,  but  of  the  greatest 
of  sculptors,  the  most  fascinating 
of  painters,  the  reader  of  the  secret . 
of  the  rainbow,  and  the  father  of 
the  steam-engine.  We  know  little, 
and  care  less,  about  the  men  as 
men  —  about  their  influence  on 
those  who  surroimded  them,  their 
human  virtues  or  failings.  The 
world  is  a  debtor  for  their  works, 
and  the  debt  will  never  be  overpaid 
to  their  memory. 

It  is  otherwise  with  those  who, 
perhaps  gifted  with  no  over  shining 
gifts,  have  influenced  not  only 
their  own,  but  all  succeeding  times 
bv  their  characters.  It  is  in  this 
respect,  and  in  this  respect  alone, 
true,  that  the  world  knows  little  of 
its  greatest  men.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  such  is  the 
€&se.  The  very  equality  and 
balance  of  faculties  that  form  a 
truly  great  character  are  not 
likelv  to  present  that  dazzling 
display  which  is  the  birthright  of 
genius.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
energy  of  human  character  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  succes- 
sive intensities.  Let  us  assume, 
for  the  moment,  the  accuracy  of 
that  division  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  arranges 
them  in  fourteen  sets  of  three,  or 
forty-two  in  all.  Supposing  a  man 
whose  total  force  of  energy  is  only 
of  the  second  order,  to  have  a  single 
faculty,  or  group  of  consentaneous 
faculties,  so  developed  as  to  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  that  force, 
leaving  but  little  for  the  service  of 
the  rest.  That  man  will  be  a 
genius,  but  not  a  man  of  command- 
ing character.  Let  us  suppose  the 
highest  degree  of  force,  and  that  it 
be  chiefly  developed  in  the  faculties 
that  make  a  soldier,  an  adminis- 
trator, or  a  ruler  of  men.  We 
may  find  the  extreme  illustration 
in  the  case  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
— a  man  whose  military  genius  was 


of  the  highest  order,  and  in  whom 
all  the  faculties  that  waited  on 
military  genius — such  as  imagina- 
tion, self-/elianee,  resolution,  ad- 
ministrative ability — were  heroi- 
cally developed,  yet  in  whom  aU 
the  noble  and  all  the  gentler  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  were  paralysed  or 
stunted.  Contrast  the  character  of 
such  a  man  with  all  that  history  has 
preserved  of  that  of  Moses,  and 
the  difference  between  greatness  of 
genius  and  greatness  of  character 
will  receive  its  most  conspicuous 
illustration. 

For  a  great  genius  we  apprehend 
that  there  is  no  field,  at  the  present 
time  at  all  events,  in  the  Church. 
For  a  great  character  a  field  is 
always  and  everywhere  open.  And 
there  is  this  comfort  to  be  taken 
by  those  who  will  lay  the  lesson 
by  heart,  that  while  no  toil,  no 
patience,  no  effort,  can  produce,  or 
perhaps  can  materially  strengthen 
a  great  genius ;  no  toil,  no  patience, 
and  no  effort  can  be  lost  that  is 
conscientiously  directed  towards  the 
formation  of  a  great,  or  at  all 
events  a  well-balanced,  character. 
That  which  is  heroic  in  such  a 
character  is  the  genius  of  common 
sense,  and  that  is  a  faculty  emi- 
nently susceptible  of  cultivation. 

If,  then,  we  ask  what  is  requisite 
for  the  character  of  a  great  Church- 
man, in  the  England  of  to-day,  we 
should  perhaps  take  the  readiest 
course  to  determine  it  by  first  defin- 
ing what  such  a  character  must 
not  be. 

The  great  Churchman  must  be 
one  whose  mind  will  preserve  an 
impartial  balance  amid  the  vary- 
ing and  powerful  motives  by  which 
it  is  urged.  He  will  be  careful 
not  to  yield  to  the  imchecked  in- 
fluence of  any  one  of  those  motives. 
His  paramount  aim  will  be  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church.  Thus  he  will 
not  be  the  greatest  among  scholars 
— for  in  that  case  he  would  forget 
the  problems  of  the  present  while 
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solving  those  of  the  past.  He  will 
not  be  the  greatest  of  writers  or  of 
speakers ;  for  then  the  charms  of 
literature  or  of  oratory  would  win 
his  attention  from  the  sterner  real- 
ities that  lay  in  his  path.  He 
should  not  be  a  great  theologian, 
in  the  sense  of  a  controversialist ; 
for  he  would  then  be  drawn  by 
polemical  ardour  into  contests  de- 
structive of  his  permanent  influ- 
ence. He  should  not  be  exclusively 
a  great  administrator ;  both  because 
in  that  case  details  would  absorb 
his  study  to  the  exclusion  of  higher 
duties,  and  because  the  greatest 
administrative  excellence  consists  in 
the  selection  of  the  fittest  men  for 
the  posts.  In  that  part  of  admin- 
istration he  cannot,  indeed,  be  too 
successful.  He  must  not  be  too 
devoted  as  a  parish  priest,  for  in 
that  case  he  will  be  sacrificing  to  the 
welfare  of  hundreds  gifts  that 
might  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
welfare  of  millions.  He  must  not, 
above  all  thing,  be  a  great  dogma- 
tist ;  for  he  must  be  enough  of  an 
historian  to  know  how  dogma  has 
grown  and  become  transmuted 
within  the  last  three  thousand 
years,  and  enough  of  a  philosopher 
to  know  how  all  forms  of  doctrine 
must  be  transformed  as  mankind 
acquires  more  and  more  definite 
knowledge.  He  must  not  be  a  fata- 
list, for  he  must  work  as  if  the 
Church  depended  on  his  single 
arm.  He  must  not  be  too  self- 
reliant,  but  must  pray  as  if  he 
could  himself  do  nothing  but  pray. 
But  it  will  not  be  in  the  multi- 
plicity or  the  concentration  of  his 
stated  devotions,  whether  public  or 
private,  that  the  great  Churchman 
will  be  chiefly  prayerful.  He 
will  ever  bear  in  mind  the  axiom, 
qui'^lahorajt  orat.  He  will  never 
forget  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
statesman  who  found  time  to  pray 
to  the  God  of  Heaven  between 
hearing  the  question  of  the  great 
king  and  uttering  his  reply.     It 


will  be  rather  in  the  serenity  of  his 
aspect,  and  the  unconscious  tone  of 
his  mind,  than  by  any  more  pal- 
pable indications,  that  it  will 
become  evident  that  the  life  of 
the  great  Churchman  is  one  con- 
tinuous act  of  divine  service. 

It  must  be  remembered,  more- 
over,  that,  however  worthy  his  aim, 
no  man  can  spring  at  a  bound  into 
the  position  of  a  great  Churchman. 
To  divide  his  cloak  with  a  beggar 
will  not  now  make  a  man  a  saint. 
Slowly  and  patiently,  from  the  in- 
dispensable standpoint  of  a  Uni- 
versity education,  must  a  man  rise 
to  true  eminence  in  the  Church. 
And  thus,  step  by  step,  will  he 
have  the  opportunity  of  securing 
the  best  practical  education  of 
those  various  qualities,  the  full 
consent  of  which  makes  the  great 
Churchman.  Modest  self-efl'ace- 
ment  becomes  the  diaconate  and 
the  earlier  years  of  the  curacy. 
The  care  of  rude  country  districts, 
and  the  experience  of  the  more 
terrible  solitudes  of  great  cities^ 
prepare  for  that  part  of  the 
pastoral  office  in  which  the  clergy- 
man may  have  to  act  as  the  physi- 
cian of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the 
soul,  as  the  counsellor  as  well  as 
the  consoler.  Thus  will  the  man 
of  future  eminence  learn  how  best 
to  grasp  the  human  heart.  Step 
by  step,  as  responsibilities  thicken 
and  honours  are  attained,  the  lesson 
proper  to  each  grade  is  learned. 
^But  throughout,  by  the  man  who 
will  be  truly  great  must  be  re- 
membered that  wise  counsel, 
couched  in  a  cynical  form  by  the 
Macchiavelli  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion — 8vriouti  point  de  zhh.  The 
word  has  not  quite  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  French  tongue  as  in  our 
own.  Zealotry  would  be  a  fair 
translation.  The  idea  underlying 
the  counsel  is,  that  haste  should 
never  replace  good  speed;  that 
anxiety  for  the  end  should  never 
exclude  due  consideration  of  the 
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Sroprietj  of  the  means ;  and  that  a 
J  on  the  object-glass  should  not 
be  thought  larger  than  an  eagle  in 
the  distance. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  needless 
to  add  that  the  man  who  wishes  to 
do  his  utmost  for  the  Church  (for 
in  this  form,  rather  than  in  the 
more  ambitious  design  to  become 
eminent,  will  the  burden  of  his 
future  dignity  be  laid  on  such  a 
man  as  we  endeavour  to  sketch) 
should  take  pains  to  learn  to  read 
aloud.  Nothing  would  offend 
many  men  more  than  the  sugges- 
tion. Nothing,  as  the  lay  world 
well  knows,  is  more  necessary. 
Decent,  not  to  say  good,  public 
reading  is  altogether  exceptional. 
It  is  so  for  two  reasons.  First, 
reading,  which  is  an  art  as  well  as 
a  science,  can  rarely  be  well  per- 
formed  by  any  one  who  has  not 
been  taught  the  principles  and  the 
traditions  of  elocution.  Thus,  in 
a  large  church  a  young  man  will 
often  raise  his  voice  beyond  its 
natural  pitch,  when  what  he  ought 
to  do  is  to  speak  more  slowly  than 
usual,  and  to  form  each  word  with 
perfect  accuracy.  Then  each  of 
us  has  a  natural  disposition  to 
incline  toward  one  or  other  of  the 
chief  faults  that  beset  public  read- 
ing. We  may  refer  to  the  danger 
of  degenerating  into  drawling, 
gabbling,  hooting,  singing,  preach- 
ing, and  whining.  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  is  the  picturesque 
reader — the  man  who  drops  his 
head  aside  at  the  end  of  a  passage, 
as  if  to  say,  "  Didn't  I  read  that 
beautifully  P  "  And  the  mischief 
is  that  the  public  reader  in  the 
church  has  not  the  safeguard  of 
the  actor.  He  is  removed  from 
criticism,  public  or  private;  thus 
he  often  reads  worse,  instead  of 
better,  as  he  gets  older.  The 
remedy  is,  well-directed  study  in 
the  first  instance,  friendly  criticism 
afterwards.  The  tests  of  excel- 
lence are  two.    Excellence  in  read- 


ing the  lessons  is  attested  by 
the  breathless  attention  of  the 
audience,  by  a  sort  of  real  sigh 
at  the  close,  by  the  comment,  "I 
never  knew  how  beautiful  that 
chapter  was  before."  Excellence 
in  reading  the  liturgy  is  attested 
by  the  body  of  consentaneous 
responses  that  fills  the  church. 
Those  who  can  remember  the 
crowded  aisles  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
at  Cheltenham  when  the  present 
Dean  of  Carlisle  was  young,  will  be 
aware  for  how  much  devout  reading 
goes  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 

While  the  young  curate  is  learning 
in  his  parochial  duties  to  look  face 
to  face  at  the  great  evils  with  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  struggle,  he  must 
not  take  leave  of  his  study.  Nor 
must  he  confine  his  reading,  to 
patristic,  theological,  or  illustrative 
works  :  he  must  keep  up  with  the 
march  of  science.  He  must  remove, 
at  least  from  his  own  shoulder,  the 
reproach  that  the  opposition  of 
science  to  faith  is  due  rather  to 
ignorance  of  the  position  of  the 
opponent,  than  to  a  thorough 
mastery  of  our  own  view.  Nor  is 
a  certain  manly  grace  and  dignity 
ever  to  be  forgotten.  The  great 
Churchman  must  be  at  home  with 
every  class,  and  in  every  station  of 
society ;  remembering,  at  the  table 
of  a  duke,  what  is  due  to  his  sacred 
calling ;  remembering,  in  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peasant,  what  is  due  to 
our  common  himianity ;  remember- 
ing, in  the  vestry  meeting  or  on 
the  platform,  what  is  due  to  the 
citizenship  of  a  free  and  ancient 
country. 

Thus  will  the  rising  Churchman 
become  year  after  year  more  ripe 
and  full  in'  his  scholarship,  more 
ready  with  his  pen,  more  clear, 
rich,  and  powerful  in  his  oratory, 
more  accurate  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  more  catholic  in  his  ex- 
pression of  truth  ;  more  in  com- 
mand of  needful  leisure,  from  his 
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increased  power  of  arrangement, 
and  his  increased  ability  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  those  around 
him ;  more  sought  after  in  his 
parish,  in  his  rural  decanate,  in  his 
archdeaconry,  or  in  his  diocese,  as 
the  wise  counsellor  in  distress  or 
in  perplexity ;  more  of  a  light  amid 
the  darkness  of  his  age,  the  more 
simply  he  bends  his  energies  to  the 
patient,  hopeful,  cheerful,  trustful 
discharge  of  his  daily  duties. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
have  of  late  received  the  great  gifts 
of  the  memoirs  of  two  men,  in  each 
of  whom  were  developed  many  of 
the  qualities  of  the  great  Church- 
man. And  each  of  them  has  done 
much  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  man 
who  might  unite  -the  excellencies 
and  might  avoid  the  errors  of  his 
predecessors.  The  Vicar  of  Leeds 
may  be  pointed  to  as  in  many 
respects  the  pattern  for  that  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  great 
Churchman  which  is  attained  by 
the  great  parish  priest.  The  work 
done  by  Dr.  Hook  at  Coventry  and 
at  Leeds  is  beyond  all  praise.  But 
it  is  remarkable,  and  to  some  extent 
unaccountable,  how  it  occurred 
that,  intimate  as  he  was  with  the 
very  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, Dr.  Hook  should  never 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  he  could  control  a  diocese 
or  adorn  the  episcopate. 

Of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  it  has  to 
be  lamented  that  his  early  death 
prevented  the  full  development  of 
a  very  noble  character.  He  might 
have  obtained,  in  later  years,  that 
which  must  be  regarded  a.s  a  de- 
sideratum in  his  character,  more 
repose.  It  is  a  noble  fault — that 
of  working  too  hard;  but  in  men 
in  a  certain  station  it  is  a  fault.  It 
leaves  no  proper  time  for  study. 
It  often  commits  a  man  to  unpre- 
meditated and  thus  unwise  action. 
With  longer  Hfe,  and  with  more 
attention  to  what  is  true  in  the 
counsel  before  cited  as  to  zealotry. 


Dr.  Wilberforce  would  have  even 
more  fully  exemplified  the  charac- 
ter of  a  great  Churchman  than  he 
actually  did.  But  his  life  was  per- 
haps defective  in  length  rather 
than  in  any  other  respect. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  his  rela- 
tion to  those  who  are  within  the 
Church  that  the  great  Churchman 
will  serve  his  country  and  his  age, 
as  in  his  influence  on  those  who 
are  without.  In  the  present  Rtate 
of  society  and  of  education  in 
England,  there  are  three  distinct 
groups  or  bodies  of  men — or  i-ather 
of  men  and  women — who  may  be 
regarded  as  maintaining  a  position 
of  indifference  or  of  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  gathering 
of  whom,  or  of  the  better  part  of 
them,  within  her  pale  would  be  the 
noblest  attestation  of  the  claim 
of  the  Churchman  of  the  future  to 
the  title  of  Great. 

These  groups  are  (I)  the  pauper 
population,  (2)  the  various  bodies 
of  nonconformists,  (3)  the  men  of 
educated  scepticism.  It  is  evident 
that  only  the  briefest  hints  can 
here  be  given  of  such  new  methods 
of  approaching  these  distinct 
groups  as  might  lead  to  the  more 
perfect  catholicity,  efficiency,  and 
ideal  excellence  of  the  Church — ^to 
the  fullest  identification  of  the 
nation  with  the  national  Church. 

Prom  the  cradle  of  Christianity 
the  poor  were  the  special  charge  of 
the  Church.  To  pity  and  to  com- 
fort the  poor  has  been  her  special 
ministry.  To  aid  in  this,  the  gifts 
and  bequests  of  the  pious  provided 
means,  which  in  darker  ages  were 
but  too  often  misused.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  need,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  a  refor- 
mation in  the  conduct  of  religious 
houses,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  un- 
exampled spoliation,  which  robbed 
Gk)d*s  heritage,  and  which  brought 
no  wealth  to  the  plunderers.  The 
ruins  of  Fountains   Abbey,   Mel- 
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rose,  Kirkstal,  Netley,  and  many 
others,  bear  witness  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  more  than  five  thousand 
houses  of  God  in  our  land,  by  axes 
and  hammers.  The  malediction 
that  overtook  the  tyrant  and  his 
accomplices  is,  by  some  persons, 
held  yet  to  linger  on  the  spoliated 
groimd.  One  thing  at  least  is  cer- 
tain— Henry  the  Eighth  cast  on 
England  the  burden  of  the  poor 
law.  If  we  take  twenty-five  years 
purchase  of  the  sum  annually  spent 
in  the  support  of  paupers,  we  shall 
find  that  an  outlay  of  two  hundred 
millions  sterling  would  not  now 
replace  the  eflScacy  of  the  monas- 
teries in  the  prevention  or  the 
alleviation  of  poverty. 

It  is,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  certain  school,  just  and  meet 
that  charity  should  cease.  That 
school  dares  not,  however,  show 
the  full  courage  of  its  opinions. 
To  feed  a  pauper  is  a  crime  against 
political  economy.  To  feed  God's 
poor  is  a  work  of  charity  in  the 
€yes  of  the  Churchman.  In  what 
way  these  contending  views  may 
be  reconciled,  or  how  the  conflict 
between  them  may  be  determined, 
it  is  not  for  us  here  to  indicate. 
But  we  may  be  permitted  to  offer 
the  opinion  that,  on  the  question  of 
this  terrible  national  danger,  the 
voice  of  the  great  Churchman  has 
yet  to  be  heard. 

With  regard  to  the  second  group, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  any 
Churchman  has  yet  regarded  with 
philosophic  impartiality  the  cause 
of  the  existing  relations,  rather  of 
hostility  than  of  brotherhood,  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Nonconformists.  Fierce  denun- 
ciation of  schism,  such  as  we  have 
heard  years  ago  from  the  fiery 
energy  of  the  Vicar  of  Coventry, 
is  here  more  than  useless.  The 
usefulness  of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
was  to  some  extent  impaired  for 
a  time  by  an  unhappy  reference, 
which  was    no    doubt    ni'.ich  mis- 


understood, to  the  two  causes  of 
Dissent  and  beershops  as  operating 
against  the  work  of  the  Church. 
The  great  Churchman  should  refer 
to  history  for  his  guidance.  He 
should  remember  that  one  main 
cause  of  dissent  was  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  Church.  He  should 
remember  that  one  great  body  of 
dissenters  are  the  descendants 
of  those  Anglican  clergy  and 
their  followers  who  left  livings  and 
lands  rather  than  obey  the  injunc- 
tions of  Charles  the  Second  to  read 
from  their  pulpits  the  Book  of 
Sports.  It  is  true  that  the  essen- 
tial reason  of  dissent — the  absence 
of  piety  and  devotion  in  the  Church 
— has  now  altogether  disappeared. 
Hence  we  may  hope  for  a  re-union 
if  the  proper  steps  be  taken.  So 
much  the  more  mischievous  the 
tone  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  key  of  the  actual  contro- 
versy between  the  Churchman  and 
the  Dissenter — so  far  as  that  con- 
troversy has  now  any  but  a  political 
character — is  this :  Can  we  conceive 
that  ordinary  men,  wholly  or  in 
great  part  ignorant  of  the  history 
and  the  literature  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  are  capable  of 
taking  into  their  hands  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ments, and  thereupon  coming  to  a 
sound  conclusion  as  to  what  early 
Christianity  was,  and  what — like 
one  of  the  constitutions  drawn  up 
by  Sieyes — modern  Christianity 
ought  to  be  ?  Or  must  we  regard 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  if  it  were  that  of  some  stately 
tree,  bringing  forth  leaves,  and 
flowers,  and  fruit  in  their  season, 
not  undisfigured,  it  may  be,  by 
parasitic  growth — as  the  shining 
berries  of  the  mistletoe  replace  the 
rich  crimson  of  the  apple  in  so 
many  an  orchard  in  the  valley 
of  the  Severn — but  existing  as  an 
organic  unity,  which  may  be 
damaged,  but  which  can  never  be 
replaced. 
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If  the  former  view  be  true,  it 
would  be  hard  for  the  Churchman 
to  contend,  on  many  points,  with 
the  Nonconformist.  It  would  be 
very  hard  for  the  Congregationalist 
to  establisb  his  contention  against 
the  Baptist;  or  the  Presbyterian. 
But  the  set  of  modern  opinion  may 
be  traced  in  the  gradual  extinction 
of  some  of  those  religious  bodies, 
the  tenets  of  which,  eminent  as 
some  of  their  leaders  may  have 
been  for  piety,  have  been  mainly 
based  on  thf*  ignoring,  rather  than 
on  the  ignorance,  of  Church  history. 
Thus  it  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that 
the  Quakers,whUe  bearing  witness  to 
one  out  of  the  many  great  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith,  appear  to 
assume  that  the  English  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  English  dress 
of  two  or  three  centuries  ago  was 
worn,  in  Judea  at  the  time  of 
Christ.  To  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  Judea  of  the  Apostles, 
the  most  salient  peculiarities  of  the 
Quaker  are  simply  inconceivably 
absurd.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  opposition  to 
infant  baptism,  or  to  episcopacy — 
each  point  in  the  catholic  order 
becoming  defined  later  and  later 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but 
always  as  a  part  of  its  organic 
growth.  And  any  attempt  to  found 
a  new  Church — ^f  or  such  is  the  real 
contention  of  Nonconformity — ^leads 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity  to 
the  destruction  of  catholicity,  if 
not  of  Christianity. 

With  the  spread  of  education, 
and  the  improvement  of  taste,  the 
general  tendency  towards  the 
order  of  liturgical  service,  the 
desire  for  not  only  pious  .  but  also 
educated  men  as  pastors,  and 
the  consequent  wish  of  the  pastor 
to  attain  the  prestige  and  stability 
of  the  parson — above  all,  with  the 
awakening  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ing under  the  two  widely  severed 
forms  heldin  veneration  by  the  right 
and  the  left  of  the  Anglican  Church 


— ^there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
a  great  Churchman  would  pursue 
the  way  towards  a  comprehensive 
unity.  Not  a  unity  to  be  effected 
by  the  abandonment  of  his  own 
position — but  rather  by  an  exercise 
of  that  kind  of  tact  which  con- 
verted, under  the  wise  counsels  of 
the  Papacy,  those  orders  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  thorns  in 
her  side,  into  the  very  outworks  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  would 
even  at  this  moment  have  been  the 
position  of  the  Wesleyans,  had  a 
great  Churchman  guided  the  coun- 
sels of  the  English  Church  ia 
the  time .  of  Whitefield  and  of 
Wesley. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  oppo- 
sition— so-called — of  faith  and 
science,  the  position  to  be  taken 
by  the  great  Churchman  is  per- 
fectly simple.  May  it  be  stated 
without  offence?  The  remedy  to 
be  adopted  is — to  educate  the 
clergy.  Not  the  education  of  the 
theological  college.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  the  writer  of 
these  lines  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  a  sermon  from  one  of  the 
latest  alumni  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  institutions. 
Very  consistent,  very  self-pos- 
sessed, very  self-complacent,  the 
sermon  would  have  been  admir- 
able— for  the  ninth  century.  Any 
advance  of  the  human  mind  since 
that  date  appeared  to  be  unknown, 
and  indeed  inconceivable,  to  the 
preacher.  Young  men  who  are  & 
little  more  advanced  than  this,  and 
who  are  aware  that  there  are  cer- 
tain heretics  called  geologists,  who 
wickedly  maintain — for  they  are 
not  really  certain — ^that  the  world 
was  not  mad^  in  six  days,  exactly 
5886  years  ago,  lightly  dispose  of 
such  blasphemers  by  a  cursory 
reference  to  them  as  "scoffers.** 
Now,  as  a  lectxire  on  the  rules  of 
simple  addition  may  be  of  use  in 
an  infant  school,  but  would  only 
raise  a  laugh  in  an  university,  so  is 
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the  teaching  of  men  of  that  kind  a 
sure  drawback  to  the  utility,  and 
even  to  the  respectability,  of  the 
Church.  Those  who  would  see  her 
what  she  ought  to  be,  the  minister 
et  interpres  of  truth,  will  feel  that 
between  the  different  branches  of 
truth  there  can  be  no  dissonance. 
In  one  or  in  another  direction  every 
new  advance  may  produce  results 
inconsistent  with  our  present  views. 
But  such  results  may  be  either 
rightly  or  wrongly  understood.  If 
the  latter,  the  great  Churchman 
must  be  sufficiently  at  home  in  the 
subject  to  be  able  to  point  out  the 
error;  as  was  recently  done  in  so 
admirable  a  manner  in  a  sermon  on 
the  theme,  that  imscience,  not 
science,  is  opposed  to  piety.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  what  we  have  long  re- 
garded as  true  has  been  misunder- 
stood, as  was  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  belief  inculcated  as  to  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  it  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  great  Churchman  to 
introduce  those  modifications  in 
teaching  which  are  demanded  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  Such 
a  man  will  never  refuse  to  look 
through  the  telescope,  as  did  the 
Cardinal  in  the  time  of  QuHleo, 
lest  he  should  be  bewitched  into 
the  belief  that  he  saw  the  phases 
of  Venus,  or  the  moons  of 
Jupiter. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Churchman  towards 
science,  it  will  be  that  of  a  ready 
but  cautious  learner.  He  will  avoid 
that  eager  readiness  to  accept  the 
new,  or  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  the  condemnation  of  the  old, 
which  overspreads  modem  science 
like  a  fungus.  And  in  this  en- 
deavour it  will  not  fail  to  become 
apparent  that  the  great  enigma  of 
modem  improvement — the  cBvision 
of  labour — has  yet  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Church.  In  the  Carlovingian 
times,  if  a  clergyman  knew  any- 
thing at  all,  he  was  in  advance  of 


his  age.  He  might  speak  ex 
cathedra — expound,  denounce,  ex- 
plain, with  authority.  Such  is  not 
now  the  case.  How  fatal  is  the 
mistake  to  require  from  a  young 
man  fresh  from  college  the  per- 
formance of  the  very  distinct  duties 
of  the  pastor  and  the  preacher  t 
The  fitter  he  is,  in  his  inexperience^ 
for  the  one  duty,  the  less  fit  will  he^ 
probably  be  for  the  other.  To  im- 
pose on  such  a  man  the  duty  of 
writing  his  own  sermons,  is  to 
afford  him  the  most  costly  of 
educations ;  for  it  is  attained  at  the 
expense  of  disgusting  those  whom 
the  Church  ought  most  anxiously 
to  wish  to  attach  to  her  service  and 
to  her  support. 

That  those  young  clergymen  who 
show  promise  of  scient&c  excel* 
lence,  or  of  great  literary  power, 
should  be  taken  by  the  hand,  that 
their  special  abilities  should  be 
cultivated  to  the  full;  and  that 
these  useful  servants  of  the  Church 
should  be  employed  so  as  to  make 
the  best  use  of  a  high  education — 
as  diocesan  or  ruri  -  decanal 
preachers — sent  at  regular  times  to- 
the  aid  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  aa 
the  writers  of  sermons,  rich  with 
all  the  ripe  learning  of  the  time, 
historic  and  scientific,  which  should 
be  sent,  by  episcopal  sanction,  to 
the  less  gifted  parish  priests,  for 
their  open  and  approved  use  in  the 
pulpits ;  this  would  remove  from 
many  of  the  clergy  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  their  usefulness,  and 
would  cull,  for  the  service  of  the 
Church,  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge. 

To  conclude.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  can  hope  to  become  a  great 
Churchman.  But  every  one  who- 
takes  on  him  the  hood  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  or  the  stole  of  the 
deacon  may,  and  should,  strive  to 
make  the  Church  great,  efficient^ 
comprehensive.  "  Therefore  doth 
Heaven  divide  the  state  of  man  in 
divers  functions."     To  each  man  is 
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the  line  of  duty  measured  accord- 
ing to  his  several  ability.  But  that 
"  many  things  having  full  reference 
to  one  consent  may  work  contin- 
uously," must  not  be  understood 
to  mean  that  they  may  work  con- 
tradictorily. As  the  desire  to 
promote  the  unity  of  the  Church 


will  be  the  only  central  motive 
of  the  great  Churchman,  so  will 
the  subordination  of  each  in- 
dividual gift  and  energy  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  great  aim  be 
the  best  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Church  by  each  in- 
dividual member. 


THE    HORSE    AND    HIS    RIDER:    AN    ALLEGORY. 


My  proud  wild  horse,  my  yoimg  and  dear  ally, 

Through  what  bright  meads  did  he  not  bear  me  well ; 

Till  the  hour  came  'twas  in  him  to  rebel ! — 
Betwixt  us  twain  the  issue  was  to  try. 
In  his  gay  strength  so  easy  to  defy  , 

As  light  a  rein  as  ever  horse  befel ! — 

Could  a  white  child  so  swart  a  courser  quell  ?  .  .  .  . 
*Tis  over,  servant  he,  and  victor  I. 

Bystanders  saw  the  quivering  of  my  hand, 

And  bid  me  curb  him  lest  he  rage  again  ; — 
I  smiled,  and  loosened  on  his  neck  the  rein ; 

With  bounding  pulse  we  range  life's  lovely  land. 
Shall  I  for  fear  hold  back,  in  gloom  restrain ; 
I  that  am  king,  am  I  afraid  to  reign  P 

K.  C. 
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THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   STIMULANTS,   WITH   SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO   OPIUM  AND   HASHISH. 


L 

The  opinions  of  mankind  about 
the  class  of  substances  called 
"  stimulants  "  and  "  narcotics  " 
have  undergone  a  series  of  changes 
not  unlike  those  that  have  affected 
opinions  held  with  regard  to  many 
other  things  of  less  and  of  greater 
importance.  These  substances,  or 
at  least  those  of  them  that  have 
been  known  from  the  earliest  times, 
such  as  alcohol  in  its  various  forms, 
were,  we  may  suppose,  discovered 
accidentally,  and  at  first  recognised 
as  valuable  for  their  medicinal 
virtues,  and  for  their  powers  of 
soothing  pain  of  mind  and  exciting 
joy.  Then  people  arose  who 
miagined  that  he  who  first  showed 
men  how  to  make  such  potent 
drinks  must  have  been  more  than 
human,  and  they,  therefore,  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  supposed 
discoverer  of  wine,  and  created 
those  Dionysiac  myths  about  which 
so  much  has  been  written.  The 
first  worshippers  of  the  god  of  the 
grape  were  the  early  representa- 
tatives  of  all  who  try  to  transcend 
the  limits  imposed  upon  human 
life  by  necessity,  or  to  extract  from 
it  greater  pleasures  than  it  is 
capable  of  yielding.  Let  us  remark, 
in  passing,  that  it  is  they  who  have 
had  the  merit  of  finding  the  need 
for,  and  consequently  inventing  a 
number  of  terms,  of  which  the 
word  "  intoxication  "  may  serve  as 
an  example,  that  have  since  been 
appHed  to  the  deUghts  of  poetry, 
and  to  religious  enthusiasm.    Li 


later  periods  certain  moralists, 
seeing  what  evils  these  chercheurs 
cTinfini  sometimes  bring  on  them- 
selves, have  made  efforts  to  sup- 
press altogether  the  agents  that 
give  rise  to  such  terrible  conse- 
quences. And,  lastly,  science  has 
come  to  the  investigation  of  in- 
toxicants as  of  everything  else. 
After  claiming  the  right  to  make 
researches  into  the  origin  and 
woi*th  of  institutions  and  religions, 
the  scientific  man  demands  that 
the  pretentions  of  wine  to  take  its 
place  among  the  things  that 
minister  to  human  happiness  shall 
be  decided  by  experiments  per- 
formed in  physiological  labora- 
tories ;  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  in  former  days  made 
Bacchus  a  god,  and  the  wrath  of 
the  indignant  teetotal  lecturer 
shall  be  equally  set  aside  as  irrele> 
vant. 

One  phase  of  this  particular 
movement  of  science  is  the  discus- 
sion of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  human  system  which  is  con- 
stantly reappearing  in  the  maga- 
zines ;  exotic  stimulants,  such  as 
opium  and  hashish,  and  also 
those  that  have  been  discovered  by 
chemists  in  modem  times,  being 
occasionally  referred  to  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  doctrines  put  forth.  And 
this  discussion,  carried  on  chiefly  by 
scientific  physicians,  and  following 
the  various  **  temperance  move- 
ments" that  vdthin  the  last  half 
century  have  made  their  influence 
felt  in  England  and  America,  is  in 
several  ways  very  significant.    Be- 
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sides  being  an  illustration  of  the 
law  that  the  scientific  investigator 
comes  after  the  moralist,  and  of 
the  tendency  of  science  to  claim 
for  herself  the  right  to  say  the  last 
word  on  every  question,  it  supplies 
not  a  few  instances  of  a  species  of 
onesidedness  sometimes  found  in 
men  of  physical  science,  which 
causes  them  to  apply  the  scientific 
method  incompletely,  to  look  at 
things  too  much  under  the  aspect 
that  happens  to  be  the  first  to 
draw  their  attention,  and  hence  to 
allow  their  views  to  be  determined 
by  a  consideration  of  only  half  the 
facts. 

The  controversy  between  the 
scientific  advocates  and  opponents 
of  teetotalism  has  been  made  to 
turn  chiefly  on  the  question  whether 
alchohol  is  a  food  or  not.  The 
conclusion  that  has  been  arrived  at 
by  most  of  the  authorities  is  briefly 
this  :  a  small  but  definite  quantity 
of  alcohol  can  be  made  use  of  by 
the  organism  to  keep  up  the  animal 
heat ;  if  more  than  this  quantity  is 
taken,  it  merely  serves  to  stimulate 
the  nervous  system,  and  goes  out 
of  the  body  unchanged.  From 
this  conclusion  the  practical  rule 
has  been  deduced  that  a  man  ought 
never  to  take  in  the  course  of  a  day 
more  than  the  number  of  glasses 
of  wine  corresponding  to  this 
amount  of  alcohol.  Some  indeed 
go  a  little  further,  and  are  willing  to 
permit  that  rather  more  alcohol  than 
the  "saturating  quantity*'  shall 
be  taken,  on  the  ground  that  good 
wines  are  agreeable  to  the  culti- 
vated palate.  But  the  question  at 
once  occurs  to  the  philosophical 
reader,  why  did  mankind  first 
begin  to  drink  wine?  Was  it 
because  they  thought  it  an  econo- 
mical kind  of  food  ?  Or  because 
they  found  it  pleasant  to  the 
taste?  It  is  plain  that  it  could 
not  have  been  for  either  of  these 
reasons.  The  specialists  have  told 
us  that  the  greater  part  of  the 


wine  most  people  drink  does  not 
serve  for  food  at  all,  and  they  tell 
us  also  that  man  has  on  the  whole 
been  guided  rightly  in  the  choice 
of  food  by  his  instinct.  And  if  it 
is  contended  that  the  human  race 
has  taken  to  alcoholic  drinks  because 
it  found  them  pleasant  to  the  sense 
of  taste,  what  is  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  certain  nations 
consume  freely  various  preparations 
of  alcohol,  which,  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated palate,  are  merely  dis- 
gusting ?  And  how,  again,  does  it 
happen  that  nations  that  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  wine,  or  that 
have  been  forbidden  it  by  their 
religion,  have  adopted  in  its  stead 
opium  or  some  preparation  of  hemp  ? 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
taste  of  these  latter  substances  is 
extremely  offensive. 

Nothing  but  preoccupation  with 
an  incomplete  view  of  the  subject, 
and  afterwards  absorption  in  the 
process  of  establishing  the  results 
of  experiments  suggested  by  this 
incomplete  view,  can  have  prevented 
anyone  from  seeing  that  the  reason 
why  men  took  to  stimulants  was 
that  they  might  receive  stimulation, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  real  ques- 
tion between  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  general  use  of 
wine  is  whether  a  certain  amount 
of  its  stimulating  action  is  on  the 
whole  desirable.  Now  by  bringing 
into  definite  consciousness  the  sub- 
conscious reasoning  that  has  led 
the  higher  races  of  mankind  to 
persist  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  to 
regard  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  things  that  make  life  tolerable 
for  a  civUised  being,  the  empirical 
practice  of  the  majority  of  men 
may  be  justified ;  and  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  there  is  a  certain  ad- 
vantage in  stating  articulately  to 
ourselves  the  ground  of  our  prac- 
tice; for  when  we  have  philoso- 
phised about  our  social  customs, 
and  found  them  to  be  good,  a  little 
additional  dignity  is  imparted  to 
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them.  In  this  case  there  is  also 
anotlier  and  a  more  convincing 
argument  in  favour  of  taking  the 
trouble  to  philosophise  a  little.  Bj 
so  doing  we  shall  arrive  at  a  point 
of  view  from  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  learn  what  we  ought  to 
think  of  certain  exotic  drugs,  about 
which  curiosity  htts  often  been 
excited.  An  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  various  descriptions  of 
the  effects  of  these  drugs  will 
suggest  some  modifications  in  the 
common  impression  as  to  their 
nature. 

n. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  use 
of  stimulants  is  contained  in  a 
passage  I  am  about  to  quote  from 
an  article  by  De  Quincey  on 
"  National  Temperance  Move- 
ments." He  is  speaking  of  the 
impulse  that  occasionally  causes 
persons  who  have  made  abuse  of 
the  powers  of  wine  or  opium,  but 
who,  after  suffering  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  intemperance  have 
been  completely  restored  to  health, 
to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
their  favourite  drug.  "  If  the  reader 
will  permit  me  for  a  moment  what 
without  such  an  apology  might 
seem  pedantic,  I  would  call  it  the 
instinct  oifocalising  which  prompts 
such  random  desires.  Feeling  is 
diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  ;  but  light  is  focalised  in 
the  eye,  sound  in  the  ear.  The 
organisation  of  a  sense  or  a  plea- 
sure seems  diluted  and  imperfect 
unless  it  is  gathered  by  some 
machinery  into  one  focus  or  local 
centre.  And  thus  it  is  that  a 
general  state  of  pleasurable  feeling 
sometimes  seems  too  superficially 
diffused,  and  one  has  a  craving  to 
intensify  or  brighten  it  by  some 
sufficient  stimulant."  Th  e  "craving" 
here  described  is,  of  course,  quite  a 
different  thing  &om  the  physical 
craving  which  is  felt  by  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  any 


drug.  It  is  not  a  desire  to  get  rid 
of  a  pain,  but  to  experience  again 
the  special  kind  of  happiness  de- 
rived from  that  concentration  of  all 
separate  pleasurable  feelings  which 
is  here  compared  to  the  bringing  of 
rays  of  light  to  a  focus  by  the 
lenses  of  the  eye.  This  sense  of 
happiness  sometimes  arises  spon- 
taneously, but  generally  it  implies 
as  a  condition  some  sort  of  stimu- 
lation ;  and  the  desire  for  it  is,  of 
course,  not  confined  to  those  who 
have  at  some  time  or  other  gone  to 
excess  in  intoxicants. 

All  that  aspect  of  the  fact  of 
stimulation  which  has  suggested 
the  remarks  I  have  quoted 
above,  is  ignored  both  by  the  scien- 
tific advocates  of  teetotalism,  and 
by  those  who  oppose  them  merely 
on  the  ground  that  alcohol  is 
capable  to  a  certain  extent  of  serv- 
ing as  food.  They  confuse  the 
sort  of  feeling  De  Quincey 
describes  here  with  the  physical 
craving  produced  by  long-continued 
excess,  pass  it  over  as  something 
abnormal,  and  then  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  entirely  on 
physiological  grounds.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  physiological 
aspect  of  the  subject  is  important ; 
but  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness have  also  their  claims  to  recog- 
nition. The  scientific  doctors, 
through  devoting  their  attention 
to  digestion  and  circulation  and 
secretion,  and  to  the  consideration 
of  how  much  "  work  "  (calculated 
in  "  foot-pounds  ")  a  normal  healthy 
man  does  on  an  average  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  he  remains  of  the 
same  weight,  have  at  length  come 
to  regard  the  maintaining  of  his 
weight  at  the  same  level  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  "  energy  stored  up  in  food " 
into  so  much  mechanical  motion, 
as  ends  in  themselves.  But  the 
whole  aim  of  the  individual  life 
cannot  be  to  complete  the  cycle  of 
changes  that  constitute  life  on  its 
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physical  side,  any  more  than  the 
aim  of  social  life  can  be  to  prolong 
itself  under  exactly  the  same  forms 
as  before.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
each  of  these  cases  "  progress  " — 
that  is,  increase  in  organisation — 
is  the  end ;  but  this  is  an  evasion. 
Some  meaning  must  be  found  for 
organisation  beyond  itself ;  and 
to  say  that  organisation  exists 
either  that  it  may  continue  to 
exist  or  that  we  may  afterwards 
have  more  of  it,  is  not  to  assign 
a  meaning  to  it.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  the  real  end  of  the  things  we 
call  "  life,"  "  organisation,"  **  pro- 
gress," consists  at  least  partly  in 
the  pleasant  states  of  conscious- 
ness they  render  it  possible  to 
obtain? 

Tliis  must  not  be  taken  to  be  an 
insinuation  of  Hedonism  as  a 
complete  rule  of  life.  The  part  of 
life  with  which  moral  judgments 
are  concerned  is  at  present  out 
of  the  question.  There  is  no  need 
(and  for  this  let  us  give  thanks !) 
to  discuss  here  '^  the  higher  moral 
.ife,"  and  to  decide  whether  it  has 
its  origin  in  egotistic  or  in  altruis- 
tic feelings.  We-  are  concerned 
only  with  the  mass  of  the  actions 
that  make  up  the  daily  life  of  most 
of  us ;  and  with  regard  to  these 
actions  the  doctrine  that  has  been 
suggested  is  the  only  one  that  is 
not  a  circuitous  way  of  telling  us 
that  we  must  do  the  things  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  for  the  sake 
of  being  able  to  do  the  same  things 
to-morrow. 

Let  it  then  be  admitted  that  the 
feelings  of  happiness  that  come  to 
most  of  us  occasionally,  are  the 
true  expression  of  the  value  of  the 
activity  of  our  organism ;  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  organism  in  a 
state  of  efficiency,  or,  to  use  less 
technical  language,  the  keeping  up 
of  our  bodily  health,  is  a  means 
and  not  an  end.  The  question  at 
once  suggests  itself,  when  do  these 
feelings  of  happiness  usually  occur? 


And  to  this  the  answer  is  —during 
our  periods  of  leisure.  The  back- 
ground of  most  lives  must  be  some 
kind  of  work,  that  is,  some  kind  of 
objective  activity,  and  when  this  is 
intense,  consciousness  is  obscured. 
But  in  the  intervals  of  work,  self- 
consciousness  again  appears.  If 
in  these  intervals  we  had  not  some 
way  of  giving  new  forms  to  the 
memories  of  past  experiences,  and 
of  contemplating  them  as  coloured 
by  our  emotional  moods,  and  if  we 
did  not  sometimes  find  this  process 
interesting,  we  should  die  of  ennui. 
But  the  human  organism,  espe- 
cially under  the  slightly  abnormal 
conditions  of  civilised  life,  finds 
itself  too  much  depressed  by  long- 
continued  exertion  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  its  periods  of  leisure ;  and 
even  supposing  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions removed,  the  nervous  system 
cannot  yield  its  highest  effects  in 
the  way  of  rapid  thought  and  vivid 
emotion,  unless  it  has  its  activity 
exalted  a  little  by  some  stimulant. 
This  is  why  the  desire  spoken  of 
by  De  Quincey  makes  itself  felt. 
Does  it  not  then  seem  more  ra- 
tional to  consider  this  desire  as 
the  natural  suggestion  of  a  way  of 
bringing  about  a  sort  of  rhythm  of 
the  functions  subservient  to  objec- 
tive activity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  subservient  to  contemplation 
and  enjoyment  on  the  other,  than 
to  denounce  it  as  "a  morbid 
craving?"  To  make  life  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  highest  quality  is 
impossible,  but  we  may  at  least 
try  to  get  out  of  it  sometimes  the 
best  it  can  give  us. 

If  this  reasoning  should  seem 
satisfactory  to  the  reader  he  will 
find  that  he  has  been  led  to  a  con- 
firmation of  the  belief  of  common 
sense  that  the  use  men  have  made 
of  wine  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
wise  one ;  for,  according  to  the 
view  we  have  arrived  at,  they  have 
used  it  in  order  to  take  the  greatest 
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advantage  of  tbeir  intervals  of 
leisure,  to  brighten  social  inter- 
course, to  bring  out  tbeir  person- 
ality more  clearly — in  sbort,  to  in- 
tensify consciousness.  Tbe  effect 
of  wine  on  tbe  powers  of  enjoying 
at  once  explains  and  justifies  tbe 
taste  for  it.  Some,  tbrougb  extra- 
ordinary sensibility  to  stimulants, 
and  some  from  otber  causes,  bave 
indeed  gone  to  excess  in  tbe.  use  of 
it;  but  tbis  does  not  affect  tbe 
general  argument.  And  we  must 
not  be  too  severe  even  on  tbose  few, 
wbo,  from  one  age  of  tbe  world's 
bistory  to  anotber,  bave  been  known 
occasionally  to  intoxicate  tbem- 
selves.  As  bas  been  already  pointed 
out,  tbey  bave,  by  means  of  tbe 
experiences  tbey  bave  gone  tbrougb, 
been  enabled  to  enricb  buman  lan- 
guage; and  tbey  bave  tbemselves 
suffered  tbe  consequences  of  tbeir 
wrong-doing  ;  for  wbile  a  moderate 
increase  in  tbe  flow  of  ideas  and 
pleasurable  feelings  is  good  for  us, 
because  it  gives  a  stimulus  to  our 
general  powers  and  prevents  us 
from  becoming  languid  and  dying 
of  stagnation ;  on  tbe  otber  band, 
excessive  joy  is  exhausting,  and  like 
continual  depression,  but  m  anotber 
way,  makes  life  worthless,  and  at 
length  puts  an  end  to  it. 

m. 

Some  of  the  narcotic  agents  that 
are  less  familiar  to  Europeans  bave 
been  known  to  certain  Oriental 
nations  as  long  as  wine  bas  been 
known  to  tbe  whole  civilised  world. 
Among  these  the  most  celebrated 
are  opium  and  hashish,  the  stimu- 
lating powers  of  which,  since  the 
Western  and  Eastern  nations  began 
to  be  acquainted  with  each  other, 
bave  formed  tbe  basis  of  half- 
mythical  accounts  of  gorgeous 
visions  and  delightful  reveries. 
Tbe  curiosity  of  the  more  imagi- 
native among  Europeans  has  natu- 
rally been  excited  by  such  accounts, 
and  these  drugs  bave  therefore  be- 


come tbe  subjects  of  literary  treat- 
ment as  well  as  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  physiologists.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance tbey  differ  from  more 
recently  discovered  drugs  to  which 
similar  powers  have  been  attributed, 
such  as  ether,  nitrous  oxide,  chloral 
hydrate,  <&c.,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed for  the  most  part  only  in 
scientific  memoirs,  and  have 
scarcely  as  yet  become  interesting 
except  to  chemists  and  physicians. 
It  will  therefore  be  best  not  to 
speak  further  of  these  last,  but  to 
confine  our  attention  to  opium  and 
hashish. 

For  taking  this  course  there  is 
another  reason  besides  tbe  smaller 
amount  of  interest  attaching  to 
drugs  discovered  in  modem  times. 
It  might  seem  at  first  that  their 
having  no  vague  associations  de- 
rived from  history  and  legend,  and 
their  having  never  been  described 
with  a  view  to  literary  effect,  but 
having  always  "  had  the  fierce  light 
of  scientific  inquiry  beating  upon 
them,"  would  make  it  easier  to  learn 
what  is  the  exact  nature  of  tbeir 
action  ;  yet  tbe  real  state  of  things 
is  quite  otherwise.  The  facts  that 
are  given  us  by  physiologists  are 
useless,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
interpreting  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  as  will  be  seen  at  once 
when  the  modes  of  treatment  of 
tbe  man  of  science  and  of  the 
literary  artist  are  contrasted. 

Consider  first  the  way  in  which 
a  physiologist  sets  to  work  when 
be  has  decided  to  studv  the  action 
of  some  drug.  He  adWnisters  to 
himself  a  measured  dose  of  it ;  then 
be  proceeds  to  feel  bis  pulse  at 
intervals  of  five  minutes,  and  to 
note  down  his  observations.  After 
he  has  become  incapable  of  doing 
this,  he  makes  use  of  the  portion  of 
intelligence  that  remains  to  him  to 
arrive  at  tbe  conclusion  that  his 
ideas  are  confused.  On  tbe  next 
day  be  describes  the  last  effect  be 
was  conscious  of  as  "  inebi-iation 
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with  phantasms/'  or  something  of 
that  kind.  It  is  well  understood, 
of  course,  that  he  is  all  the  time 
shut  up  alone  in  his  own  room. 
Now,  this  is  evidently  a  very  in- 
adequate mode  of  treatment;  we 
do  not  learn  from  statements  of 
the  kind  referred  to  what  are  the 
real  effects  of  the  drug  on  con- 
sciousness. Contrast  with  this 
method  that  of  the  literary  artist, 
and  see  how  much  more  likely  we 
are  to  get  from  him  the  kind  of 
knowledge  we  want.  Probably  he 
is  a  seeker  of  '^  artificial  paradises," 
who,  having  in  some  way  or  other 
found  out  the  effect  of  the  drug, 
has  given  himself  up  to  the  plea- 
sures he  derives  from  it,  without 
analysing  his  consciousness  or  feel- 
ing his  pidse.  At  length,  however, 
it  occurs  to  him  that  his  expe- 
riences woidd  mi^e  a  good  subject 
for  a  book,  and  he  begins  to 
analyse  his  memories  of  them,  a 
procedure  which,  from  a  psycholo- 
gical point  of  view,  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  the  man 
of  science,  who  interferes  with  the 
development  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena he  is  observing  by  trying  to 
classify  them  as  they  arise.  What 
will  be  the  nature  of  a  book  written 
under  such  circumstances?  Will 
not  the  writer,  just  because  he  has 
to  work  up  his  experiences  into 
artistic  form,  and  not  to  give  the 
bare  facts,  find  himself  able  to 
convey  an  accurate  impression  of 
the  sort  of  '*  atmosphere  "  the  drug 
creates  around  the  person  who  has 
taken  it,  of  the  sort  of  modification 
it  produces  in  his  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  as  distinguished  from 
the  modifications  of  his  particular 
feelings  and  thoughts,  these  last 
bein^,  of  course,  redistributed  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  the 
scheme  he  has  set  before  himself? 
But  this  creation  of  a  peculiar 
atmosphere,  through  which  expe- 
riences are  looked  at,  is  really  the 
one  effect  common  to  all  intoxi- 


cants, and  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  any  two  intoxi- 
cants, is  expressed  by  the  difference 
between  ^e  atmospheres  they 
create. 

The  data  then  for  studying 
chloral,  and  other  intoxicants  of 
modem  origin  in  a  general  way,  do 
not  yet  exist,  for  these  drugs  have 
not  yet  become  the  subject  of  any 
contributions  to  literature.  In  the 
case  of  opium  and  hashish  the 
data  do .  exist,  but,  if  we  wish  to 
form  an  impartial  judgment  about 
them,  we  must  interpret  them  by 
means  of  the  facts  that  scientific 
investigators  have  supplied,  and 
also,  if  possible,  by  a  little  personal 
experience  of  the  orugs  themselves. 
These  conditions  being  supposed 
to  have  been  fulfilled,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  me  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion, which  shall  be  brief  and 
general,  but  accurate  as  far  as  it 
goes,  of  the  effects  of  opium  and 
hashish  on  the  mind. 

The  intoxicating  qualities  of 
opium  are  well-known  to  English 
readers  from  De  Quincey*s  "  Con- 
fessions." Hashish  is  scarcely 
known  in  England,  but  has  attracted 
a  little  attention  from  time  to  time 
in  France.  About  the  year  1845-6 
some  Parisian  Bohemians  formed  a 
club  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
what  were  its  effects.  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  who  was  a  member  of  this 
"  Club  des  Hachichins,"  has  made 
use  of  his  own  experiences  as 
material  for  one  of  the  best 
of  his  short  articles.  Baudelaire, 
also,  has  described  some  of  the 
effects  of  Hashish  in  "  Les  Paradis 
artificiels."  But,  notwithstanding 
these  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  the  state  of  ignor- 
ance that  exists  as  to  the  real 
effect  of  these  narcotics  is  pro- 
found. Some  people,  for  example, 
suppose  they  have  no  effect  except 
to  bring  about  unconsciousness. 
The  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
Spedator^    not    long    since,    after 
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some  very  rational  criticism  on  the 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  taste  for  narcotics  by  a  phy- 
sical "crave" — ^anattempt  which,  let 
me  remark  parenthetically,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  theories 
put  forth  by  some  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  last  century  as  explanations 
of  the  origin  of'  the  religious 
sentiment,  went  on  to  express  his 
wonder  that  the  desire  should  ever 
become  so  strong  as  it  is  sometimes 
observed  to  be,  for  substances  that 
are  not  nice  to  the  taste  and  do  not 
exhilarate,  hvi  merely  procttre  obli- 
vion. Then,  I  believe,  he  offered 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the 
primitive  man  first  took  narcotics 
in  order  to  stupify  himself  before 
going  to  battle.  Another  erroneous 
impression,  which  is  as  widely  pre- 
valent as  the  impression  that 
narcotics  have  no  effect  except  that 
of  stupifying,  is  that  those  who 
use  opium  as  a  luxurv  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  doses  of  it  in  order 
to  obtain  the  vivid  dreams  to  which 
it  gives  rise.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
opium  and  hashish,  with  those  who 
are  susceptible  to  their  influence 
(which  all  people  are  not),  do  not 
depress,  but  intensify  conscious- 
ness ;  and,  in  the  case  of  opium, 
the  dreams  are  not  usually  pro- 
duced at  first,  but  only  appear 
to  confirmed  opium-eaters,  and 
then  only  as  a  secondary  phe- 
nomenon. 

Opium,  in  those  who  are  capable 
of  stimulation  by  it,  gives  rise  to 
a  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  some- 
thing like  that  which  is  produced 
by  wine  in  not  excessive  doses; 
but  the  excitement  derived  from 
it,  instead  of  tending  to  some 
highest  point,  remains  stationary 
for  hours,  and  in  place  of  the  slight 
incoherence  of  thought  alwavs  pre- 
sent in  those  who  are  exhilarated 
with  wine,  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony is  established  among  all  the 
conceptions.  There  is  an  extraor- 
dinary   stimulation    of  the    pure 


intellect,  and  not  merely  of  the 
powers  of  expression.  The  opium- 
eater  seems  to  have  had  the  eyes  of 
his  spirit  opened,  to  have  acquired 
a  gift  of  insight  into  things  that  to 
mere  mortals  are  inexplicable. 
The  most  remote  parts  of  con- 
sciousness come  into  clear  light; 
the  finer  shades  of  person^ty, 
those  that  had  been  imknown  even 
to  the  opium-eater  himself,  are 
brought  into  view  and  become  dis- 
tinct; the  smallest  details  of  the 
things  around  take  new  significance, 
and  are  seen  to  be  profoimdly  im- 
portant; their  analogies  with  aU 
other  phenomena  of  nature  are 
revealed.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
moral  as  with  the  intellectual 
being;  that  also  becomes  inde- 
finitely exalted.  An  absolute 
balance  of  the  faculties  seems  to 
have  been  attained.  The  whole 
man  is  what  in  his  ordinary  state 
he  only  tends  to  be  ;  he  has  realised 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  he 
is  capable ;  only  his  "  best  self  " 
now  remains ;  his  lower  self  has 
been  left  behind  without  need  of 
the  purgatorial  fire  of  contention 
with  the  environment  to  destroy 
it. 

To  the  seeker  of  artificial  para- 
dises, hashish  is  on  the  whole  less 
satisfactory  than  opium.  It  is 
indeed  unsurpassable  in  its  legen- 
dary associations.  The  hashish- 
eater  can  stimulate  his  imagination 
by  thinking  of  the  Sheikh  called 
"  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  " 
or  "  Prince  of  the  Assassins,"  who 
was  accustomed  to  administer 
hashish  to  those  of  the  faithful  who 
had  become  his  followers,  and  then 
introduce  them  into  delightful 
gardens;  on  their  awaking,  they 
were  persuaded  that  they  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Mohammedan 
heaven,  and  after  this  their  fana- 
ticism was  capable  of  anything. 
But  although  hashish  derives  from 
these  legends  an  air  of  mystery  and 
attraction,    it    has     been    found 
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actually  not  to  be  equal  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  pleasure  either  to  wine  or 
opium.  For  the  visions  of  the 
hashish  eater  depend  entirely  on 
his  immediate  surroundings  and 
take  their  colouring  from  his  state 
of  mind. 

Supposing  the  circumstances 
favourable,  the  intoxication  of 
hashish  generally  runs  its  course 
in  some  such  way  as  this.  First, 
there  is  a  sense  of  gladness  accom- 
panied by  a  tendency  to  extravagant 
and  causeless  laughter.  Then  after 
an  interval,  during  which  there  are 
sometimes  slightly  unpleasant 
muscular  sensations  as  if  produced 
by  the  passing  of  electric  currents 
under  the  skin,  the  state  called 
"  Fantasia  "  begins.  By  exaggera- 
tion and  multiplication  of  the  im- 
pressions derived  from  external 
objects,  the  most  curious  hallucina- 
tions are  produced ;  space  assumes 
monstrous  proportions,  and  time 
seems  indefinitely  extended,  as  in 
De  Quinoey's  opium  dreams.  After 
the  "Fantasia,"  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  it,  that  feeling  of  per- 
fect happiness  called  by  the 
Orientals  "  kief,"  a  feeling  which 
is  also  produced  by  opium,  takes 
possession  of  the  hashish-eater; 
but  this  state  of  mind  may,  by 
the  rising  of  some  casual  asso- 
ciation, be  reversed,  and,  as  it 
has  been  expressed,  turn  to  night- 
mare. 

It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned 
that  hashish  is  a  preparation  made 
by  the  Arabians  from  the  leaves  of 
hemp.  Several  other  preparations 
of  hemp  have  been  used  for  pur- 
poses of  intoxication ;  one  of  these, 
called  hangf  is  well  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  India.  There  is  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  an  extract  of 
Cannabis  indica,  which  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  pills.  Slight 
differences  manifest  themselves  in 
the  effects  according  as  hashish 
(using  this  as  a  general  term),  is 
taken  in  one   or  other  of    these 


forms;  but  the  influence  of  tem- 
penunent  is  probably  more  impor- 
tant  than  speciahties  in  the  form 
of  the  drug.  The  extract  of  Can- 
nabis indica  has  been  known  to 
give  rise  to  a  sort  of  reverie  (which 
is  also  sometimes  produced  by 
"hashish"),  not  quite  like  the 
"  fantasia,"  but  having  something 
in  common  with  it.  The  imag^a- 
tion  is  stimulated,  but  the  power  of 
continuous  thought  disappears. 
Strange  figures  may  easily  be 
created  out  of  patches  of  light  and 
shade.  A  feeling  of  isolation  in 
the  midst  of  infinity  developes 
itself,  and  the  sense  of  the  vastness 
of  space  and  time  is  deepened.  A 
dream-like  feeling  of  happiness 
spreads  itself,  "  like  an  atmosphere 
of  light"  over  the  whole  being. 
But  the  action  of  the  drug  in  any 
of  its  forms  is  capricious;  it  be- 
comes intense,  then  after  a  time 
passes  away,  and  when  it  seems  to 
have  finally  disappeared  returns 
again. 

IV. 

No  doubt  the  reader  finds  that 
many  things  have  been  omitted 
from  the  last  section  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  place 
in  it.  "Why  has  the  terrible 
morrow  that  follows  indulgence  in 
opium  or  hashish  not  been 
described  ?  Whv  has  it  not  been 
shown  how  a  craving  arises  for  a 
renewal  of  the  dose,  which  the 
victim  at  length  becomes  incapable 
of  resisting  ?  And  why  has  nothing 
been  said  about  the  frightful  con- 
sequences that  follow  long-con- 
tinued abuse  of  these  deadly 
drugs  ? "  Now  this  is  really 
equivalent  to  asking  why,  in  dis- 
cussing the  uses  of  wine,  I  have 
not  given  a  detailed  account  of  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and 
gone  into  a  disquisition  on  the 
pathology  of  chronic  alcoholism. 
The  terrible  visions  that  are  seen 
by  the  confirmed  opium  or  hashish- 
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eater,  the  state  of  profound  depres- 
sion in  whicli  his  waking  moments 
are  passed,  and  his  final  death  by 
paralysis,  are  really  no  more  a 
necessary  conse4uence  of  the  use  of 
hashish  or  opium  than  the  morbid 
phenomena  just  referred  to  are  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  The  tendency 
for  a  physical  "  crave  "  to  establish 
itself  is  not  more  marked  in  their 
use  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  wine 
or  spirits.  And  as  to  the  reaction 
of  "the  day  after,"  it  does  not 
exist  either  in  the  case  of  opium 
or  of  the  various  preparations  of 
Indian  hemp.  Opium  causes  head- 
ache in  those  who  are  incapable  of 
experiencing  its  *' intoxicating '' — 
or,  more  strictly,  its  exalting — 
effects ;  but  with  those  who  are 
susceptible  of  its  influence  there  is 
no  reaction  whatever.  It  does  not 
derange  the  intellectual  faculties, 
as  has  been  already  said.  Nor 
does  it  give  rise  to  a  tendency  in 
external  things,  which  is,  I  am 
told,  occasionally  one  of  the  effects 
of  wine,  to  mix  the  images  of  them- 
selves in  various  and  sometimes 
puzzling  combinations. 

Wine,  opiimi,  and  hashish  re- 
semble one  another  in  this,  that 
they  all  afford  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  pleasurable  activity  of 
the  nervous  system  in  our  intervals 
of  leisure ;  they  all  have  the  power 
of  exaggerating  our  personality,  of 
making  our  consciousness  more 
brilliant.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
in  every  case  that  nations  have 
taken  to  the  use  of  such  substances, 
each  nation  growing  accustomed  to 
that  which  it  found  nearest  to  its 
hand  or  most  congenial  to  its 
temperament.  Why  then  should 
the  exotic  stimulants  be  regarded 
as  objects  of  mysterious  dread? 
Does  it  seem  qmte  clear  that  all 
the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of 
that  particular  stimulant  with 
which  we  happen  to  be  most 
familiar  ?    Let  it  be  admitted  that 


it  is  as  bad  to  take  frequent  doses 
of  opium,  for  example,  as  to  over- 
saturate  the  system  with  alcohol 
everv  day ;  may  it  not  be  that,  as 
De  Quincey  contended,  a  moderate 
use^  of  opium  is  not  absolutely 
impossible  ? 

In  order  that  an  impartial  answer 
to  questions  of  this  kind  may  be 
arrived  at,  it  will  be  well  just  to 
pass  in  review  some  of  the  quali- 
fying considerations  that  must  be 
kept  in  mind  by  a  student  of  this 
subject,  who  has  for  his  aim  to 
arrive  at  the  unadorned  truth.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject  that  such  a  student 
finds  the  greater  part  of  his  mate- 
rials ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  aim  of  this  literature 
itself  is  not  the  discovery  or  the 
exposition  of  truth ;  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  artistic  effect.  And  the 
artistic  method  of  dealing  with 
Oriental  drugs,  as  with  everything 
else,  demands  that  the  lights  shaU 
be  made  brighter,  and  the  shadows 
deepened.  HenceDe  Quincey,  after 
invoking  opium  as  the  bearer  of 
the  keys  of  Paradise,  must  balance 
this  invocation  with  a  chapter  on 
the  "Pains  of  Opium,"  in  which 
all  the  imagery  of  the  "  ancient, 
monumental,  cruel,  and  elaborate 
religions  "  of  the  East  contributes 
to  the  production  of  an  effect  of 
horror  and  of  mystery ;  and  Bau- 
delaire finds  it  necessary  to  place 
as  a  dark  background  to  the  divine 
delights  of  hashish,  a  moral  doc- 
trine according  to  which  every 
attempt  to  transcend  the  normal 
conditions  of  human  life — ^to  reach 
"  Kief  "  artificially — ^is  a  sin  against 
the  nature  of  things,  and  implies  a 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  will, 
which,  becoming  more  and  more 
rapid,  must  at  len^h  bring  to 
nothingness  the  victim  of  the 
Satanic  desire  to  escape  from  the 
domain  of  law.  Art  finds  its  mate- 
rials in  life,  but  it  must  select  from 
them;    it   must   redistribute    the 
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colours  it  finds  in  nature,  so  as 
to  obtain  an  efEect  superior  to  the 
things  themselves.  As  our  purpose 
is  to  know  what  is  the  exact  truth 
about  the  drugs  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  we  must  allow  for 
that  systematic  exaggeration  of 
joys  and  pains  which  the  artistic 
mode  of  treatment  renders  neces- 
sory. 

After  weighing  these  considera- 
tions, the  conclusion  that  suggests 
itself  is  something  like  this : 
Hashish  and  opium  are  probably 
not  more  potent  than  wine,  and  for 
the  majority  even  of  those  who  are 
susceptible  to  them,  their  fascina- 
tion is  less  than  that  of  wine.  The 
effects  of  these  three  stimulants 
are  different  in  quality,  but  not  in 
intensity ;  speaking  in  a  vague  and 
general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
wine  stimulates  chiefly  the  power  of 
expression,  opium  the  intellect, 
and  hashish  the  imagination.  Why 
then  should  not  these  last  also  be 
used  as  a  means  of  economising 
the  capacities  of  enjoyment  which 
we  possess  ? 

The  idea  has  sometimes  come  to 
me  that  some  of  these  drugs 
might  be  made  instruments  of 
psychological  research.  De  Quin- 
cey's  opium  experiences  have  been 
used  as  an  argument  against  the 
Kantian  doctrine  of  **  forms  of 
thought";  for  how,  it  is  asked, 
can  forms  of  thought  become 
amplified  and  extended,  as  De 
Quincey  says  time  and  space  were 
in  his  visions  ?  Perhaps  the  inter- 
rogation of  consciousness  under 
opium  might  throw  light  on  the 
remoter  phenomena  of  association 
of  ideas.  If  there  is  anything  in 
this  suggestion,  opium  might 
oeoome  to  the  philosopher  a  sort 
of  microscope.  The  consciousness 
of  the  subject  as  distinguished 
from  the  object- world  is  said 
to  disappear  sometimes  under 
the  influence  of  hashish.  How 
does      this     affect     the     various 


theories  about    the    ego  and  the 
non-ego^ 

When  these  drugs  have  been 
found  useful  to  psychologists, 
when  they  have  become  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term  "philoso- 
phical instruments,"  we  may  expect 
to  learu  in  an  indirect  way  what  is 
the  worth  of  the  suggestions  put 
forth  here  as  to  the  desirableness 
of  assigning  to  them  a  place 
beside  wine  as  medicines  for  the 
mind,  as  dispellers  of  gloom.  De- 
finite knowledge  will  then  have 
taken  the  place  of  random  conjec- 
tures as  to  their  value,  and  philo- 
sophy will  have  done  something 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  Know- 
ledge such  as  this  will  not  be 
the  least  important  part  of  the 
''hedonical  calculus"  which  it  is 
proposed  to  elaborate. 

This,  however,  like  the  rest,  is  a 
mere  suggestion.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  bring  before  the 
reader  the  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  present  subject  is  one  in 
regard  to  which  the  common  habit 
prevails  of  fearing  the  unknown, 
of  alternately  treating  it  as  divine 
and  as  diaboUoal.  The  exotic  drugs 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
have,  because  of  their  association 
with  the  East  and  the  exaggera- 
tions they  have  formed  the  subject 
of,  attracted  the  attention  chiefly 
of  enthusiasts.  When  the  enthu- 
siasts have  been  at  the  same  time 
artists,  as  in  De  Quincey's  case,  the 
result  has  been  that  new  literarv 
effects  have  been  produced  which 
are  as  much  superior  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  opium  dreams  as  these 
are  to  the  events  of  ordinary  life. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  popu- 
lar notion  about  opium  shoi:dd  be 
such  as  we  know  it  to  be.  But  if 
opium  were  ever  to  become  familiar, 
does  it  not  seem  probable  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  we  should 
come  to  look  upon  it  neither  as  "  a 
panacea,  a  f^apfiaxov  vqir€y$€s  for 
all  human  woes,"   nor  as  a  sub- 
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stance  created  bj  the  devil  to  de-  that  is  a  source  of  mingled  good 

stroj  our  bodies  and  souls;  but  as  and  evil,  both  finite,  but  which  may 

being  like    all    things   on    earth,  perhaps  be  considered  as  producing 

something  that  contributes  to  make  a  balance  of  good,  since  in  itself  all 

human  life  more  yarious,  something  variety  is  good  ? 
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Thbbb  is  very  little  likelihood  of  the  University  being  contested,  though 
some  enthusiastic  persons  are  said  to  be  determined  to  give  Oxford  a 
chance  of  returning  to  her  old  loye  by  nominating  Mr.  Q-ladstone.  The 
small  success  the  last  Liberal  candidate  met  with  is,  however,  hardlj 
encouraging,  and  I  would  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  ex-Premier  would 
not  obtain  more  than  five  hundred  votes.  But,  if  the  University  is  to  be 
spared  a  contested  election,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  well-known 
Oxford  residents  standing  for  various  constituencies,  to  give  even  the 
least  political  amongst  us  an  interest  in  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
"  sense  of  the  nation."  Mr.  Bryce,  the  Civil  Law  Professor,  is  contesting 
the  Tower  Hamlets ;  Professor  Maskelyne,  who  has  recently  inherited  an 
estate  in  Wiltshire,  is  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Cricklade ;  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers,  an  ex-Professor  of  Political  Economy,  is  trying  to  retrieve  the 
fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Southwark ;  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  who 
has  been  for  the  last  two  years  a  B[istory  Lecturer  at  Keble,  is  leading  a 
forlorn  hope  in  Middlesex  ;  and  Sir  W.  Anson,  the  Yinerian  Reader  in 
English  Law,  is  mentioned  as  a  probable  candidate  for  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Staffordshire.  In  addition  to  these  I  notice  the  names  of  two 
old  University  Presidents  among  the  list  of  aspirants  to  parliamentary 
honours — Mr.  Mowbray,  who  is  contesting  Whitby,  and  Mr.  Ashmeed 
Bartlett,  who  stands  for  Eye. 

Nor  are  we  without  electioneering  excitement  here.  Oxford  is  being 
hotly  contested,  and  every  dead  wall  displays  placards  setting  forth  the 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  It  is  a  fortu- 
nate thing  that  the  election  takes  place  in  the  vacation,  so  we  shall  be 
spared  the  flood  of  undergraduate  oratory  which  would  have  completely 
swamped  everything  like  work,  and  made  the  Summer  Term  even  more 
idle  than  it  usually  is.  For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  Easter  vacation 
is  to  be  curtailed  this  year  of  its  fair  proportions,  and  Term  is  to  begin 
on  April  9.  This  will  naturally  have  the  effect  of  making  everything 
next  Term  very  early,  and  the  Long  very  long.  The  G-reek  Schools  com- 
mence on  May  14,  and  I  believe  the  Encoenia  is  to  take  place  on  June  S, 
earUer  than  I  ever  remember  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  Commissioners  will 
not  draw  up  any  general  report  or  make  any  general  regulations,  but 
content  themselves  with  malnng  special  provisions  for  each  college,  thus 
preventing  all  the  numerous  petitions  and  counter-petitions,  which  have 
been  such  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  to  their  brother  Commissioners  at 
Cambridge.  Here  each  college  will  have  to  look  after  its  own  interestSi 
and  so  selfish  are  we  that  no  doubt  the  spectacle  of  wealthy  Christ 
Church  and  sybarite  Magdalen  being  taxed  pretty  heavily,  will  not  draw 
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many  tears  from  members  of  other  colleges.  But  of  course  a  great  deal 
must  depend  upon  what  Gk>yemment  comes  into  power  with  the  next 
Parliament.  The  return  of  the  Liberals  would  mean  the  removal  of 
every  kind  of  restriction,  clerical  and  othervnse,  and  the  pushing  still 
further  of  that  pernicious  doctrine  that  the  Universities  are  national 
property.  We  should  then  consider  ourselves  fortunate  indeed  if  we 
escaped  without  being  placed  permanently  under  the  control  of  some 
Committee  of  Council. 

The  opposition  to  the  Affiliated  College  Scheme  in  Convocation  came 
to  nothing  after  all,  and  the  measure  has  now  become  law.  One  conso- 
lation its  opponents  have  in  the  knowledge  that  it  must  be  long  before  it 
can  be  put  into  practice.  Even  the  most  flourishing  of  the  local  colleges, 
University  College,  Bristol,  or  Mr.  Prith's  institution  at  Sheffield,  must 
wait  many  years  before  they  can  produce  any  students  capable  of  fulfil- 
ling the  requirements  of  the  University. 

The  Hertford  and  Ireland  Scholarships  have  this  year  again  been  won 
by  the  same  man,  Mr.  Mackail,  of  Balliol,  while  Mr.  Margolwith,  of 
New  College,  has  added  one  more  to  his  numerous  trophies  by  gaining 
the  Houghton  Syriac  Prize. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Bifle  Corps  is  looking  up  again.  Ever  since 
I  can  remember  it  had  been  gradually  dwindling,  and  there  seemed  every 
prospect  of  its  being  disbanded ;  but  under  its  new  colonel,  Mr.  Morrell,  of 
Headington  House,  and  Capt.  Johnson  as  adjutant,  it  is  on  a  fair  way  to 
recovery.  The  extravagance  of  past  years  has  been  corrected,  and  it  is 
now  possible  for  any  man,  however  straitened  his  means  may  be,  to  join 
the  O.U.B.y.O.  More  than  this,  real  work  is  done.  All  the  officers  are 
obliged  to  qualify  themselves  and  become  efficient  each  year,  and  the 
drills  and  field-days  are  no  longer  the  farce  they  used  to  be. 

Most  of  the  Professors  have  announced  their  lectures  for  next  term. 
Professor  Sayce  is  to  lecture  on  the  Homeric  Question,  and  Professor 
Nettleship  on  the  Literature  of  the  Ciceronian  Age.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Professor  will  deliver  a  course  on  The  Faery  Queen,  while  the  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  advertises  as  his  subjects  of  instruction  two  Indian  names  of 
five  and  six  syllables  respectively.  Professor  Stubbs  is  not  lecturing  this 
term. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  chair  vacated  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  Somehow  or  other,  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  about  juris- 
prudence except  the  late  professor  and  Sir  FitzJames  Stephen,  and, 
unfortunately,  neither  of  them  is  available,  so  the  chair  of  Jurispru- 
dence remains  unfilled,  and  men  who  are  reading  that  subject  have  to 
rely  on  what  they  can  get  from  their  college  tutors  or  tneir  private 
coaches. 

Speaking  of  law,  I  see  that  Professor  Holland's  long-promised  ''  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence  "  is  announced  as  "  nearly  ready,"  and  that  the 
Clarendon  Press  have  also  on  the  stocks  a  treatise  on  International  Law, 
by  Mr.  Hall,  of  University  College.  All  historical  students  will  welcome 
a  library  edition  of  Professor  Stubbs's  *^  Constitutional  History,*'  and  Mr. 
Hodgkin's  work  on  the  barbarian  conquests  of  Italy  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  Gibbon.  But  almost  the  most  valuable  books 
announced  by  the  Press  are  a  series  of  manuals  for  original  researches 
in  Oxford,  which  will,  I  presume,  be  practically  handbooks  to  the 
Bodleian,  Ashmolean  and  other  University  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the 
various  college  libraries,  some  of  which  are  extremely  rich  in  manuscripts 
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and  early  printed  books.  I  also  observe  that  Mr.  Thornton,  an  enter- 
prising Oxford  publisher,  has  in  the  press  a  series  of  guides  to  the 
different  University  examinations,  intended,  apparently,  to  teach  men  how 
and  what  to  read.  If  well  done,  this  series  will  certainly  do  something 
to  lessen  the  enormous  amount  of  time  wasted  at  present  by  men  reading 
the  wrong  books  in  the  wrong  way. 


Trinity  Oolleob,  Dublin. 
March  22, 1880. 

I  WILL  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that  Astrsda  has  returned  to  the 
earth,  but  she  has  certainly  shown  us  the  tip  of  a  winfif.  Mr.  Brady 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Intermediate  Education. 
When  I  wrote  last,  I  had  but  little  expectation  of  this  happy  result.  I 
am  also  very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  Dr.  Maguire's  pros- 
pects of  Fellowship  are  improving  daily.  I  do  not  like  reckoning 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  more 
of  this.  But  there  is  a  matter,  not  remotely  connected  with  Mr.  Brady's 
promotion,  about  which  I  feel  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  little  speculation. 
The  Professorship  Extraordinary  of  Classical  Literature  becomes  vacant 
at  the  end  of  Mnity  Term.  It  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the 
Academic  Council  to  decide  whether  the  Chair  is  to  continue  in  existence, 
and  if  so,  who  is  to  hold  it  ?  The  chair,  you  may  perhaps  remember, 
was  created  before  the  passing  of  Mr.  Fawoett's  Act,  and  Mr.  Brady  was 
nominated  to  it  as  a  classical  scholar  of  eminent  distinction,  who  at  the 
time  was  precluded  from  competing  for  fellowship.  There  is  now,  I 
believe,  a  very  strong  feeling  among  the  few  classical  Fellows  that  the 
Chair  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  the  means 
of  attaching  to  the  Classical  School  some  man  of  distinguished  learning 
who  is  accidentally  shut  out  from  fellowship.  In  some  of  the  English 
Colleges  there  are  fellowships  that  are  not  directly  competed  for,  but 
to  which  men  are  elected  as  a  reward  for  general  academic  distinction. 
The  classical  men  of  Trinity  College  think  that  the  Professorship 
Extraordinary  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  similar  principle ;  and  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  if  the  nomination  rested  with  the  classical  Fellows, 
there  is  one  man  who  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  the  rest  of  the 
field  being  nowhere.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  man  in  question  is 
John  Fletcher  Davies.  K  he  could  be  brought  back  among  us,  Astreaa 
really  would  have  returned  to  the  earth.  I  am  afraid  the  consummation 
is  too  desirable  to  be  even  hoped  for. 

Electioneering  matters  are  perhaps  not  strictly  in  keeping  with  a 
University  letter,  unless  they  refer  to  the  University  Members.  But 
when  one  of  our  Professors,  the  incumbent  moreover  of  a  very  important 
Chair,  becomes  a  parliamentary  candidate,  his  prospects  do  assume  an 
aspect  of  University  interest.  Dr.  Webb,  Q.C.,  Begius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law,  has  issued  an  address  to  the  borough  of  Portarlington,  professing 
himself  a  supporter  of  the  present  Administration.  The  Conservative 
interest  is  very  strong  in  that  town,  and  Dr.  Webb's  hopes  seem  very 
high.  There  is  no  other  Conservative  candidate,  and  the  Daily  Express 
is  strongly  supporting  the  Professor.  The  support  of  the  Express  is  veiy 
valuable,  for  it  is  believed  that  it  would  not  be  given  unless  the  candi- 
date were  a  favourite  with  certain  highly  placed  personages  whose  in- 
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fluence  would  go  a  long  way  to  insure  success.  In  these  days  when 
nobody  knows  whether  or  not  he  is  committing  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  when  the  more  insignificant  you  are  the  greater  are  your  chances  of 
a  lodging  in  the  Clock  Tower,  it  is  necessary  to  be  circumspect,  not  to 
say  oracular,  in  alluding  to  matters  of  this  kind.  For  my  own  part  I 
hope  Dr.  Webb  will  get  in,  and  I  predict  for  him,  if  he  does,  a  successful 
parliamentary  career.  He  has  just  delivered  the  most  brilliant  speech 
the  election  has  yet  produced. 

As  we  draw  towards  the  Easter  recess  there  are  signs  of  the  coming 
conflict  of  the  Intermediate  school  boys  and  girls.  Masters  and  mistresses 
are  marshalling  their  forces  for  the  June  battle,  and  among  those  who 
are  approaching  their  sixteenth  year  there  is  no  small  trepidation. 
Meantime,  Dr.  Richardson  has  laimched,  in  the  GhnUeman^s  Magazine 
for  this  month,  an  awful  denunciation  of  all  scholastic  competitions. 
When  I  read  the  works  of  this  eminent  physician,  and  others  like  him,  I 
am  sometimes  tempted  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  there  is  any  human  race 
at  all  at  this  day.  K  these  oracles  are  to  be  trusted,  the  arrow  that 
flieth  by  day,  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noonday,  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  dangers  we 
bring  upon  ourselves  and  our  children  by  merely  living  our  lives  under 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  daily  necessity.  Our  bouses  are  all  built  in 
wrong  places  and  on  wrong  plans  ;  we  eat  and  drink  the  wrong  things, 
and  in  wrong  quantity;  our  work  is  wrong,  our  amusements  are  still 
more  wrong  ;  and  our  mode  of  training  up  children  is  the  most  utterly 
wrong  of  aU.  Meantime  the  world  somehow  continues  to  go  roimd  on 
its  axis  ;  one  generation  goeth  away  and  another  cometh ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  fools  seems  to  continue  very  much  the  same.  ^  The  doctors  and 
other  speculators  on  educational  matters  (including  even  a  thinker  of  the 
eminence  of  Herbert  Spencer)  do  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the 
natural  dulness  of  average  children  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  toughness  of  most  human  constitutions.  Tet  the  dulness  is  a  patent 
fact,  breaking  the  hearts  of  parents  and  of  teachers ;  and  the  toughness  is 
hardly  less  obvious  if  we  only  set  ourselves  to  look  for  it.  Could  there 
have  been,  from  Dr.  Richardson's  point  of  view,  a  more  unhealthy  educa- 
tion than  that  which  John  Stuart  Mill  received  ?  Yet  he  lived  to  sixty- 
seven  years,  and  died  almost  by  accident ;  and  during  his  fairly  long  life 
he  had  probably  worked  harder  and  shown  greater  sustained  energy  than 
almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  a  Richardsonian 
to  say  that,  if  Mill  had  been  trained  on  true  hygienic  principles,  he  would 
have  been  all.  that  he  was  and  far  more,  to  say  nothing  of  being  still 
alive.  But  the  natural  inference  all  the  same  is,  that  the  training  which 
produced  such  a  man  as  J.  S.  Mill  cannot  have  been  utterly  indefensible. 

But  I  shall  be  utterly  indefensible  myself  if  I  am  guilty  of  much  more 
of  this  kind  of  digression ;  so,  to  put  myself  in  order,  as  they  say  in  the 
House,  I  will  conclude  with  a  story  which  I  believe  to  be  good  and  know 
to  be  true. 

Not  long  since  I  was  in  the  house  of  a  certain  scholarly  friend  of  mine. 
The  roaster  of  the  house  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  new  school 
edition  of  part  of  Homer  which  he  had  just  received  by  the  post.  His 
wife  was  sitting  by,  engaged  in  some  piece  of  lady's  work.  The  gen- 
tleman remarked — half  to  himself,  half  to  me — and  apropos  of  something 
in  the  notes,  "  I'm  quite  sure  iXBew  never  had  the  digamma."  "  Pray 
what  disease  is  that?"  said  the  lady! 
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English  Men  of  Letters,  Edited 
by  John  Moblby.  Bunyan.  By 
J.  A.  Fboudb.  London :  1880. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  writer  of  that  wondrous 
book,  the  book  which,  as  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  rightly  remarks, 
gives  ''an  equal  pleasure  to  a 
peasant  boy  and  to  an  intellect  like 
Lord  Macaulay's,"  certainly  de- 
served an  early  place  in  Mr.  Morley's 
admirable  series  of  *'  English  Men 
of  Letters."  The  tinker,  of  "  low 
and  inconsiderable  generation,"  has 
not  lacked  biographers,  but  there 
has  in  most  cases  been  much  sec- 
tarian bias.  Mr.  Froude's  mono- 
graph is  singularly  free  from  such 
blemishes.  It  gives  a  fair,  balanced, 
well-digested  account  of  the  man 
Bunyan,  and,  written  in  Mr.Froude's 
elegant  and  beautiful  English,  forms 
most  agreeable  reading.  Li  speak- 
ing of  Bunyan's  early  Hfe,  he  agrees 
with  Southey  in  considering  that 
former  biographers  have  exagger- 
ated the  early  faults  which  were 
magnified  by  a  sensitive  imagina- 
tion. Southey  contents  himself  by 
calling  young  Bunyan  ''  at  worst  a 
blackguard."  Mr.  Froude  dis- 
agrees here.  He  thinks,  with  much 
show  of  justice,  that  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  take  Bunyan's  account 
of  himself  too  literally  in  order  to 
magpoify  the  effects  of  his  conver- 
sion, and  he  feels  assured  that, 
sinner  though  Bunyan  may  have 
been,  his  sins  were  not  the  sins  of 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.  They 
were  the  sins  of  a  youth  of  sensi- 
tive nature  and  very  peculiar  gifts ; 
gifts  which  brought  special  temp- 


tations with  them  and  inclined  him 
to  be  careless  and  desperate,  yet 
from  causes  singularly  unlike  those 
which  are  usually  operative  in 
dissipated  boys.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  "  Grace  Abounding  " 
Bunyan  was  torturing  himself  with 
illusions.  It  is  impossible  for  any- 
one, whatever  their  creed  or  shade 
of  opinion,  to  refuse  a  certain 
admiration  to  this  uneducated  vil- 
lage lad  struggling  in  the  theolo- 
gical  spider's  web ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  painful  spectacle,  as  it 
always  is,  whenever  we  see  what 
needless  suffering  men  inflict  upon 
themselves.  On  another  important 
point  Mr.  Froude  also  differs  from 
the  received  opinion,  and  again 
with  great  show  of  justice.  This 
is  with  regard  to  Bunyan's  im- 
prisonment. He  does  not  believe 
either  that  his  family  starved  or 
that  Bunyan  was  treated  with 
needless  cruelty.  On  the  contraiyy 
he  points  out  how  Bunyan  was  not 
only  well-to-do,  but  how  the  Baptist 
community  would  certainly  not 
have  allowed  their  pastor's  family 
to  want.  Further,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  authorities,  far  from  being 
harsh  to  him,  tried  from  the  first 
to  deal  as  gently  with  him  as  they 
could.  It  was  only  Bunyan's  own 
obstinacy  that  made  his  imprison- 
ment so  long ;  yet  even  during  this 
time,  not  only  had  his  friends  free 
access  to  him,  but  he  too  was  free 
to  leave  the  prison,  allowed  to 
preach  and  to  fill  a  post  in  the 
Baptist  church.  The  abstracts  of 
Bunyan's  works,  the  criticism 
thereon,  are  all  good ;  so  too  is  the 
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proportion  observed  in  this  little 
biography.  Where  Mr.  Proude's  pe- 
culiar idiosyncracies  peep  through 
is  whenever  doctrinal  matters  are 
touched  upon  or  political  economy 
named,  when  he  is  up  in  arms  at 
once  to  tussle  with  this  hydra- 
headed  vampyre  whom  he  yet 
cannot  aJlay. 


Bayal  Windsor,  By  William 
Hepwobth  Dixon.  Hurst  and 
Blackett.    1880. 

As  the  last  work,  or  the  last 
published  work,  of  a  popular  writer, 
on  a  popular  subject,  this  book  will 
have  raised  the  expectations  of  the 
reader;  nor  will  they  be  dis- 
appointed. Four  goodly  volumes, 
even  for  Boyal  Windsor,  is  in  these 
days  almost  formidable ;  they  offer 
80  much,  however,  in  choice  of  sub- 
jects, that  everyone  may  in  them 
find  something  he  will  either  care 
to  know,  or  like  to  have  recalled, 
History,  archaeology,  biography, 
are  all  illustrated  by  the  annals  of 
the  royal  house.  The  romantic 
incidents  of  history,  of  course,  at 
Mr.  Dixon's  hands,  are  made  the 
most  of ;  as  an  annalist  he  presses 
his  love  of  the  remarkable  almost 
to  a  fault,  even  though  he  thereby 
makes  charming  chapters.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  never  slurs  over  a 
real  fact  of  history,  or  distorts  it, 
or  seizes  on  a  doubtful  one,  to  make 
a  telling  point.  His  style  is  well 
known ;  it  is  pictorial  and  graphic 
to  excess,  but  that  is  modified  and 
chastened  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands it.  These  volumes,  indeed, 
show,  especially  in  the  latter  two, 
some  pruning  of  the  exuberance  in 
the  first.  We  have  said  there  are 
four  volumes — volumes  I.  and  II. 
are  already  in  their  second  edition 
— ^but  the  subjects  are  so  arranged 
that  each  is  a  volume  of  agreeable 
reading  in  itself,  and  distinct  in 
itself,  though  the  four  form  a  con- 
tinuous whole.     Shakespeare's  his- 


torical plays,  for  instance — in  par- 
ticular the  character  of  Henry  V., 
which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  Boyal  Windsor — form  a  sort 
of  episode  running  through  one 
volume ;  to  them  and  also  to 
Falstaff  Mr.  Dixon  has  done  ample 
justice.  Shakespeare's  Windsor  is 
mdeed  a  thing  apart,  and  the  plays 
themselves  receive  much  new  light 
from  Mr.  Dixon's  researches.  The 
House  of  Stuart,  again,  receives 
from  him  fresh  illustration.  We 
rather  think,  however,  that  the 
earlier  annals  will  be  found  the 
most  attractive.  The  story  of  Ed- 
ward and  his  favourite  Perot  de 
Ghiveston,  of  Isabel  de  France, 
Windsor  and  Crecy ;  David,  King 
of  Scots,  Lady  Salisbury — all  these 
read  like  a  new  Froissart.  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  too,  and  a  chapter  which 
is  entitled  "  Ballad  Windsor,"  bring 
in  some  literary  history  of  great 
interest.  It  is  truly  a  long  scroll 
of  mighty  names  that  is  unrolled 
before  us,  and  of  stirring  events. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that 
eve^  part  of  Windsor  Castle  was, 
by  Her  Majesty's  express  command, 
opened  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  work — **  above  ground 
and  below  ground,"  as  his  preface 
tells  us.  Not  only  that,  but  all 
documents  preserved  at  Windsor 
concerning  the  structure  and  the 
history  of  the  castle  were  placed  at 
Mr.  Dixon's  disposal  for  extract  as 
well  as  perusal.  The  result  is  a 
very  complete  account  of  Windsor 
Castle  as  a  building  as  well  as  of 
the  personages  who  dwelt  there. 
We  are  rather  glad  that  Mr.  Dixon 
gave  himself  most  to  those  who 
make  the  interest  of  Windsor,  and 
not  to  the  mere  description  of  sites 
and  buildings.  His  peculiar  style, 
his  habit  of  personifying,  which  is 
so  vivid  in  the  account  of  an  his- 
torical fact,  and  of  the  actors  in  it, 
clings  to  him,  sometimes  almost 
whimsically,  in  painting  the  mere 
scenery;  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
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talks  of  "trees  bearding  tlie  slope, 
and  tufting  the  ridge;  live  waters  curl 
and  murmur  at  the  base  ;  low-lying 
meadows  curtsey  in  front  to  the 
royal  hill,"  and  so  on,  with  much 
else  of  ''  smiling  swards  "  and  the 
like.  Polite  as  may  be  the  low- 
lying  meadows  at  Windsor,  we 
hardly  think  this  curious  prosopo- 
pceia  adds  vigour  to  descriptive 
writing.  It  is  well  that  the  very 
chapter  where  this  occurs  is  marked 
by  very  careful  painstaking  accu- 
racy ;  perhaps  for  that  reason  this 
little  fault  of  style  more  grates  on 
the  reader  at  the  time,  though  soon 
forgotten  in  the  substantial  merits 
of  the  narrative. 


Sister  Dora;  a  Biography,  By 
Maboaset  Lonsbale.  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.    1880. 

This    is    a    book    already    well 
known.       Not-    indeed     regularly 
coming  into  our  review  column,  we 
notice  it  for  the  sake  of  a  moral, 
and  a  lesson,  it  carries  on  its  sur- 
face, and  yet  one  which  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  unaccountably 
missed  by  the  biographer  herself, 
and  also  by  the  many  reviewers  of 
her  book.     Mainly,  no  doubt,  the 
purpose  of  this    record  of  Sister 
Dora's  life  is  different,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  has  been  well  conceived. 
The  lesson  of  a  good  life  is  fully 
brought  out.     But  what  we  think 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  is  the  com- 
ment it  affords  on  the  question  of 
the  medical  education  of  women. 
One  of  our  contributors  has,  in  this 
magazine,  approached  the  subject ; 
for  it  forms  an  imder-current  in 
Mabel    Collins's    novel    "In   this 
World."    But  though    there    are 
points  where  Sister  Dora  and  the 
heroine  of  the  tale  coincide,  and 
where  also  they  differ,  it  is  very 
different  to  take  as  a  commentary 
on  medical  women  even  the  most 
brilliant    fiction,  and    a  real  life 
lived  out  practically  and  actually. 


Sister  Dora  had  a  natural  aptitude 
for  medicine,  and  stranger  still  for 
surgery ;  she  cultivated  both,  she 
succeeded  in  both,  and,  as  in  the 
tale  of  which  we  speak,  she  realised 
as  a  woman  the  special  difficulties 
of    both.     But  she  excelled  in  a 
third  thing  which  is  the  auxiliary 
of  both.     In  the  fiction,  indeed,  the 
heroine  was  a  physician,  and  the 
latent  moral  of  the  biography  is, 
that  medicine  is  suitable,  or  not  un- 
suitable, for  women,  and  surgery  is 
exactly   the  reverse.     It  goes,  we 
think,  a  step  further,  and   shows 
that  the  work   of  a  skilled    and 
scientific  nurse    is  more  woman's 
province    than    either,    and    that 
anatomy  is  useful  as  its  instructor. 
Sister  Dora,  even   in  her  surgery, 
was    the    true    woman,    and    the 
nursing  character  came  out  in  her 
professional  contests  with  the  re- 
gular operators  ;  just  such  a  contest 
as  in  the  novel,  which  so  long  pre- 
ceded the  biography.     She  regu- 
larly    opposed    amputation,     and 
adopted,  unconsciously,  the  modem 
theory    of     conservative    surgery, 
which,  instead  of  cutting  off  an  arm 
or  leg,  tries  to  save  it  and  to  heal 
it.     Pages  53  to  56  give  an  example 
of  her  insistance  with  the  hospital 
surgeon ;     his  "  Are    you    mad  ?  " 
"I  wash  my  hands  of  him  (the 
patient)    and    of    you."     "Don't 
think  I  am   going  to  help  you." 
For  three  weeks  she  bandaged,  and 
watched,  and    tended,    and   then 
displayed  to  her  friendly  foe  the 
mechanic's  right  arm,  no  longer 
mangled  but  straightened,  and  in 
a    healthy,    promising    condition. 
"Why   you  have   saved  it,"   was 
his  candid,   involuntary  exclama- 
tion.     We    might    parallel    with 
the    scene   in  the  fiction  of    our 
own     pages,    the     scene    in    the 
biography.     The   triumph  of   the 
heroine    was,    with    Sister    Dora, 
in  the  quiet  words  "it  will  be  a 
useful  arm  to  him  for  many  a  long 
year." 
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T.  Macci  Plomti  Captivi :  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.      Edited 

by    E.     A.     SONNENSCHEINy     M.A. 

New  edition.  London :  Swan, 
Schonnenschein,  and  Allen.    1880. 

Every  man,  it  has  been  said, 
owes  a  debt  to  his  profes- 
sion. Professor  Sonnenschein,  in 
editing  for  his  pupils  in  the 
humanity  classes  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, this  play  of  Plautus,  has 
well  discharged  the  debt  to  his  pro- 
fession of  teacher.  It  is  a  scholarly 
production.  The  text  is  founded 
on  the  best  authorities,  and  em- 
bodies the  results  of  the  most 
recent  Plautine  criticism,  as  well 
as  the  emendations  of  Bentley  from 
the  British  Museum  manuscript. 
Not  only  are  the  notes  explanatory, 
but  Mr.  Sonnenschein  has  added  a 
critical  apparatus,  and  an  excursus 
on  the  value  of  the  Codex  Britan- 
nicus,  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  Plautine  scholars ;  while  the 
notes  and  the  appendix  fit  the  play 
for  a  class-book  and  the  use  of  an 
upper  or  sixth  form. 

Plautus,  in  England,  is  not  much 
in  vogue ;  and  indeed  the  grossness 
of  most  of  his  other  writings  make 
it  an  xmsuitable  book  for  school 
reading.  That  objection  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  the  Captivi, 
which  has  besides  merits  of  its 
own.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
say,  with  Lessing,*  it  is  the  best 
play  of  its  kind  ever  produced  on 
the  stage,  we  can  quite  agree  that 
it  abounds  in  humour  and  interest, 
and  even  in  what  in  a  modem  play  is 
called  "  situation  "  ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  only  wonder  the  Captivi 
does  not,  sometimes  at  least,  re- 
place the  time-honoured,  though 
well-worn,  Terence  play  which  re- 
appears so  perpetually  at  West- 
minster. 


To  recall  it  to  our  readers,  the 
plot  of  the  play  is  shortly  this. 
Hegio,  a  well-to-do  citizen  of 
iBtolia,  is  the  father  of  two  sons, 
the  younger  of  whom  had  been 
stolen  away  at  the  age  of  four  years 
by  a  slave  and  sold  in  Elis,  where 
he  becomes  playmate  and  com- 
panion of  his  master's  son.  Twenty 
years  after,  in  the  war  between 
Elis  and  ^tolia,  the  elder  son  of 
Hegio,  taken  prisoner,  was  sold  to 
a  client  of  his  brother's  owner. 
Hegio,  having  long  given  up  all 
hope  of  finding  the  younger, 
anxious  to  recover  his  elder  son, 
buys  Elian  prisoners,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  exchange.  He  in  this  way 
purchases  his  own  son,  and  his 
young  master.  The  son  thus  be- 
comes slave  to  his  own  father  with- 
out either  having  an  idea  of  the 
relation.  These,  the  two  captives, 
Paegnium,  Hegio's  son,  and  Philo- 
crates,  his  young  master,  are  firm 
friends ;  they  have  agreed  to 
exchange  dresses  and  characters, 
the  master  personating  the  slave, 
the  slave  the  master,  that  they 
might  thus  bring  about  more 
resbdily  the  escape  of  the  latter. 
At  this  point  the  play  opens.  The 
plot  is  simple,  but  well  worked  out. 
It  is,  however,  rather  in  the  bye- 
play  that  the  interest  lies,  and  the 
dramatic  merit.  The  soliloquy  of 
the  Parasite,  complaining  of  his 
own  evil  days,  when  his  rich  young 
patron  is  captured,  is  very  telling 
as  a  piece  of  social  satire ;  so  too 
the  raillery  with  the  overseer  of  the 
slaves ;  the  invitation  to  dinner,  for 
which  the  parasite  had  angled,  and 
which  he  accepts,  provisionally  on 
his  obtaining  no  better  ofEer;  his 
conception  of  the  positive,  compara- 
tive, and  superlative  degrees  of 
misery.   In  all  this,  and  much  more, 


*  "  Die  Gef angenden  Bind  das  sohfynste  Stook,  due  jemals  auf  die  Biihne  firokommen  ist, 
....  weil  6B  der  absioht  der  Lnstapiele  am  nftohsten  kommt,  nnd  anoh  mit  den 
dbrigen  zuf&lligen  SohOnheiten  reiohlioh  venehen  ist."— Kritik  tiber  Die  Qefangenenvon 
Plautus. 
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by  which  we  might  remind  our 
readers  of  the  salient  points  of  the 
play,  there  is  not  only 'enough  of  in- 
cident, but,  what  is  oi  more  interest, 
enough  to  bring  out  a  vivid  and 
telling  description  of  ways  and 
manners,  and  the  conventional  no- 
tions of  the  time  and  place.  The 
plot,  moreover,  is  still  further  com- 
plicated, and  gives  rise  to  a  little 
"  bustle  "  and  "  business  "  by  the 
proposed  exchange  for  the  pair  of 
captives ;  the  double  meaning  of 
the  dialogue,  with  the  unsuspicious 
Hegio,  the  mystification,  and  the 
final  denov£ment,  with  the  transfer 
of  the  chains,  all  bid  high  for  the 
amusement  of  the  audience.  Though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Lessing  is 
perfectly  right  when,  in  his  cold^^^ 
critical,  cautious  analysis,  he  points 
out  that  one  set  of  facts  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  other,  it  is, 
however,  quite  probable  that  no 
such  sense  of  incongruity  would  be 
thereby  forced  upon  the  original, 
audience,  as  was  only  too  apparent 
to  the  German  commentator,  or 
have  much  impaired  their  enjoy- 
ment if  it  had  occurred  to  them. 

Mr.  Sonnenschein  gracefully 
acknowledges  the  obligations  of 
this  edition  of  the  "  Captive  "  to  the 
Plautus  of  Dr.  Julius  Brix.  We 
observe,  however,  that  he  some- 
times differs  even  from  that  veteran 
Plautine  critic ;  his  own  con- 
scientious collation  of  the  two  most 
important  MSS. — the  Codex  Vetus 
and  the  Codex  Britannicus — quite 
entitles  him  to  an  independent  de- 
cision. 

The  prosody  of  Plautus,  it  is 
well  known,  diners  much  from  that 
of  Horace,  or  Virgil,  or  Ovid.  The 
usage  of    popular    speech  almost 


superseded  with  him  the  laws  of 
quantity,  and  the  adaptation  to 
metre  exhibits  the  same  negli- 
gences as  the  pronunciation  of 
daily  life.  Mr.  Sonnenschein,  in 
his  introduction,  calls  attention  to 
this,  and  has  a  page  or  two  of  ex- 
cellent remarks  on  these  peculiari- 
ties. We  only  regret  that  he  has 
not  followed  it  out  a  little  further, 
and  spoken  of  the  bearing  this  has 
on  the  present  neo-pronunciation 
of  Latin,  which  is  now  obtaining  at 
Oxford  perhaps  more  than  at  Cam- 
bridge. We  are  quite  sure  that 
the  insular  English  pronunciation 
cannot  too  soon  be  discarded,  and 
our  recognised  Latinity  be  brought 
into  harmony,  when  spoken,  with 
continental  rules  in  their  broad 
features.  So,  too,  with  final  vowels, 
and  the  final  sound  of  certain  con- 
sonants, and,  in  scanning,  the  final 
8.  The  force  of  accent,  too,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  may  receive  illus- 
tration from  the  variety  of  the 
Plautine  language.  On  all  these 
points  the  introduction  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

The  editor's  care  has  extended 
to  the  printing,  in  which,  to  the 
credit  of  the  publishers,  there  are 
but  two  errata.  There  is  as  frontis- 
piece, an  excellent  fac-simile  from 
a  page  of  the  Codex  Britannicus 
(J),  which  well  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  MS.,  even 
the  state  of  the  vellum,  injured  by 
fire.  This  plate  is  however,  illus- 
trative of  the  Excursus,  and  refer- 
ence to  p.  127  should  have  been 
printed  on  the  plate  itself;  p.  16 
also  read  with  that,  will  explain  the 
fac-simile,  and  add  to  its  interest 
in  describing  the  MS.  from  which 
it  was  taken. 
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SOME  ANGLO-INDIAN  POETS. 
A  Beading  delivered  at  the  Dublin  Fortnightly  Cliib, 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
invite  attention  to  a  somewhat 
obscure  department  of  literature. 
Very  few  people  out  of  India  are 
aware  that  there  are  any  Anglo- 
Indian  poets,  and  I  should  myself 
hesitate  to  affirm  the  existence  of 
an  Anglo-Indian  school  of  poetry, 
though  I  hope  to  adduce  some 
reasons  for  believing  that  the 
germs  of  such  a  school  are  even 
now  in  being.  I  need  hardly  ex- 
plain that  I  do  not  claim  as  Anglo- 
Indian  poetry  all  poems  written 
by  Englishmen  who  have  been 
in  India.  Warren  Hastings  wrote 
poems,  but  I  do  not  cidl  them 
Anglo-Indian  poetry.  Sir  William 
Jones  wrote  poems,  but  I  do  not 
call  them  Anglo-Indian  poetry. 
Bishop  Heber  wrote  poems,  but  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  them  could 
be  correctly  described  as  Anglo- 
Indian.  Again,  I  do  not  include 
in  the  scope  of  this  paper  transla- 
tions, from  Indian  poetry  into 
English  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on 
the  other,  poems  written  in  English 
by  natives  of  India. 

Such  poems  do  exist,  some  of 
them  possessing  considerable  merit, 
and  some,  I  am  bound  to  say,  being 
ludicrous  beyond  all  description. 
Between  fifteen  and  twenty  years 


ago  a  small  pamphlet  by  a  certain 
Assistant-Surgeon  Bam  Kino  Dutt 
was  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion in  Calcutta.  I  obtained  a 
copy,  which  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  by  lending  it  to  an  acquaint- 
ance who  never  returned  it.  I 
happen  to  remember  the  first  and 
the  last  couplets  of  one  of  the 
poems,  which  ran  thus : 

Plaoe  your  reliance  on  a  desideratu/m — 

Pat  not  your  trast  in  money  or  nmseom  I 
•  •  •  • 

Only  be  moralist  prior  to  extinction. 
Then  shall  be  effectoal  yonr  epicedium. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this 
poet's  diction  be  the  more  difficult 
to  interpret,  or  his  metre  to  scan ; 
but,  as  I  began  by  saying,  he  does 
not  come  within  the  purview  of 
my  paper.  It  is  only  just,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  spoken  of  native 
writers  in  English,  to  say  that  they 
are  not  all  like  Dr.  Bam  Kino. 

As  to  translations  of  Indian 
poetry  into  English,  there  are  some 
excellent  ones,  such  as  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold's  Gita  Chvinda^  or  Indian 
Song  of  Songs.  But  this  paper 
deals  with  poetry  which  claims  to 
be  more  or  less  original ;  and  trans- 
lations are  thus  excluded  from  its 
scope. 

What  then  is  the  Anglo-Indian 
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poetry  which  is  the  subject  of  my 
discourse  ?  It  is  poetry  written  by 
Anglo-IudianSy  and  aeriying  its 
inspiration  from  Indian  surroimd- 
ings.  An  English  mind,  endowed 
with  poetic  faculty  and  contem- 
plating the  imaginative  aspects  of 
native  life,  is  inspired  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  verses  as  Mr. 
Edwin  Arnold's  Baja^s  Bide,  and 
The  BajptU  Wife,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  volume  with 
The  Indian  Song  of  Songs.  To  the 
same  class  belongs  Mr.  Alfred 
Ljall's  EajptU  Chief  of  the  Old 
School,  which  was  published  in 
the  FortmghUy  Beview  for  Oct. 
1878.  There  is  a  little  volume 
of  poems  called  Under  the  Rose, 
by  Henry  George  Keene,  which, 
together  with  a  good  deal  that  is 
not  Anglo-Indian,  contains  some 
genuinely  Anglo-Indian  poems  of 
no  small  merit.  Mr.  Keene' s 
poems,  however,  are  hardly  so 
much  studies  of  native  life  as  they 
are  studies  of  English  life  in  India, 
but  this  itself  is  a  subject  which 
contains  no  small  potentiality  of 
poetic  treatment.  I  have  said  that, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  school 
of  Anglo-Indian  poets ;  but  any- 
one who  reads  such  poems  as  I 
have  ah*eady  named,  and  some  that 
I  am  going  to  name,  will  hardly 
deny  that  there  is  the  genn  of  such 
a  school.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend for  perusal  Mr.  Keene's 
Sowing  the  Wind,  the  Bream  of 
Olive  before  Plaseey,  the  Tomb  of 
the  Suttee,  and  An  Indian  Domestic  * 
Idyll,  to  any  reader  who  wants 
fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  in 
the  way  of  poetic  reading. 

But  the  most  vigorous  and  charac- 
teristic of  Anglo-Indian  poems,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  Old  Pindaree, 
This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Lyall, 
whose  name  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. It  has  never  been  published 


except  in  an  Indian  newspaper,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  I  am  doing  good 
service  in  thus  introducing  it  to  an 
audience  in  this  country.  The 
theme  of  the  poem  perhaps  stands 
in  need  of  a  few  prefatory  words  of 
explanation. 

The  Pandaras,  or  to  use  the  more 
commonly  received  Anglo-Indian 
pronunciation,  Pindarees,*  were  the 
gangs  of  freebooters  who  infested 
North  aod  Central  India  during 
the  unsettled  times  between  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mahrattas  and 
the  full  establishment  of  British 
supremacy.  They  had  no  settled 
abodes,  and  all  kinds  of  castes  and 
classes  were  received  among  them ; 
but  their  most  conspicuous  leader 
was  a  Mahomedan,  by  name 
Cheetoo.  Their  bands  were  broken 
up  early  in  this  century  by  British 
troops,  and  Cheetoo  disappeared. 
An  active  search  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  few  bones  in  the  den 
of  a  tiger,  with  some  ornaments 
which  were  recognised  as  having 
belonged  to  the  bandit  chief.  This 
tragical  end  is  referred  to  in  the 
last  verse  of  the  poem.  Some  of 
the  minor  Pindaree  leaders  were 
more  lucky  than  their  great  chief- 
tain ;  Mr.  Lyall  has  not  used  any 
poetic  licence  in  describing  his  Old 
Pindaree  as  succeeding  peacefully 
after  his  father's  deaUi  to  the 
lands  that  father  had  acquired  by 
his  services  to  the  Bohilla  leader, 
Ameer  Elhan,  This  personage  is 
historical.  He  weis  the  first  Nawab 
of  Tonk,  which  dignity  was  granted 
him  by  Jaswant  Eao  Holkar  in 
1806,  and  confirmed  by  the  East 
India  Company  when  they  over- 
came that  Mahratta  Prince.  The 
descendants  of  Ameer  Khan  are 
Nawabs  of  Tonk  until  the  present 
day.  As  to  Pindarees  holding 
fiefs  in  British  territory,  the 
instances  are  numerous.     I  have 


^  The  poet  takes  the  lioenoe  to  pronoonoe  the  word  Pind&r§e,  bat  in  prose  it  is 
accented  as  I  have  spelt  it. 
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myself  been  acquainted  with  one 
siieh  family,  who  are  known  all 
over  the  district  where  they  reside 
as  the  Pandara  zemindars. 

The  metre  of  Mr.  Lyall's  poem  is 
rather  rugged.  It  contrasts  some- 
what sharply  with  the  much  more 
polished  rhythm  of  the  Bajput 
Chief  of  the  Old  School,  which  is 
the  latest,  as  far  as  I  know,  of 
this  author's  writings  in  verse. 
The  Old  Pindaree  is,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  his  earliest  work,  and 
^rhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
le  has  never  published  it  except 
anonymously  in  a  local  paper.  I 
cannot  but  think  he  is  mistaken  in 
this  course.  The  "  Old  Pindaree  "  is, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  graphic  poems 
in  the  English  language.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Lyall  inten- 
tionally made  the  language  of  the 
earlier  part  of  it  slighUy  rude 
and  even  comic.  If  it  was  an 
accident,  it  was  a  very  lucky  one. 
The  querulous  and  slightly  vulgar 
speech  of  the  old  freebooter,  while 
he  is  grumbling  at  the  exactions 
inflicted  by  the  retinue  of  the 
Settlement  Officer  and  the  School 
Inspector,  contrasts  most  happily 
with  the  08  rotundum  in  which  he 
delivers  his  youthful  reminiscences. 
I  venture  to  think  that,  except  in 
the  very  highest  classical  poetry, 
there  are  few  better  passages  than 
the  closing  lines  beginning  *'  Praise 
to  the  Name  Almighty." 

But  I  must  not  detain  you 
longer  from  the  reading  of  the 
poem  itself. 

THE   OLD   PINDAREE. 

Allah  is  great,  my  ohildren,  and  kind  to  a 

alaye  like  me, 
The  big  sahib's  tent  has  gone  from  nnder 

the  peepnl  tree. 


With  his  horde  of  hungry  chuprassees,^ 

and  oily  sons  of  the  qniU — 
I  paid  them  the  bribe  they  wanted,  and 

Sheitan  will  settle  my  biU. 
It's  not  that  I  care  for  money,  or  ezpeot  a 

dog  to  be  clean, 
If  I  were  lord  of  the  ryots,  they'd  starve 

ere  I  grew  lean — 
But  I'd  sooner  be  robbed  by  a  tall  man, 

who  showed  me  a  yard  of  steel, 
Than  be  fleeoed  by  a  sneaking  Baboo,  with 

a  peen^  and  badge  at  his  heel. 

There  goes  my  lord,  the  Feringhee,  who 

talks  so  ciyU  and  bland, 
But  raves  like  a  sonl  in  Jehannnm,  if  I 

don't  quite  understand — 
He  begins  by  calling  me  Sahib,  and  ends 

by  caUing  me  fool. 
He  has  taken  my  old  sword  from  me,  and 

teUs  me  to  set  up  a  school ; 
Set  up  a  school  in  the  village  "  and  my 

wishes  are,"  says  he, 
"  That  you'll  make  the  boys  learn  reg'lar 

or  you'll  get  a  lesson  from  me  " — 
Well — Bam  Lall  the  TeU^  mocks  me,  and 

pounded  my  cow  last  rains — 
He's  got  three  greasy  young  urchins — ^I'll 

see  that  tJiey  take  pains. 

Then  comes  a  Settlement  Hakim^j  to  teach 

me  to  plough  and  weed — 
I  sowed  the  cotton  he  gave  me — but  first  I 

boiled  the  seed ; 
He  likes  us  humble  farmers,  and  speaks  so 

gracious  and  wise, 
As  he  asks  of  our  manners  and  customs — 

I  tell  him  a  parcel  of  lies. 
"  Look,"  says  the  school  Feringhee, "  what 

a  silly  old  man  you  be," 
"You  can't  read,  write,  nor  cypher — ^and 

your  g^ndsons  do  all  all  three. 
"  They'll  check  the  mahajun's*  figures, 

and  reckon  the  tenant's  com, 
"  And  read  good  books  about  London,  and 

the  world  afore  you  were  bom." 

Well — ^I  may  be  old  and  foolish,  for  I've 

seventy  years  well  told. 
And  the  Sahibs  have  governed  me  forty — 

so  my  heart  and  hands  got  cold. 
Good   boys    they  are — my  grandsons — I 

know,  but  they'll  never  be  men 
Such  as  I  was  at  twenty-five^  when  the 

sword  was  king  of  the  pen. 
Ah,  I  rode  a  Decoanee  charger,  with  the 

saddle  cloth  gold  laced, 
And  a  Persian  sword,  and  a  twelve-foot 

spear,  and  a  pistol  at  my  waist — 


^  Chu/prasseeSf  Court  messenger  and  process  server,  also  called  pean$. 
^  TeleOf  an  oilman  or  chandler ;  many  of  them  are  money-lenders. 
'  Hahimf  an  officer ;  always  applied  to  those  of  high  rank.    Hakeem,  with  the  second 
syllable  long,  is  a  physician ;  both  words  come  from  the  same  Arabic  root. 
*  Mahajun,  a  broker,  money-lender,  and  produce  dealer. 
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My  son  I    He  keeps  a  taioo^,  and  I  grin 

to  see  him  astride 
Jogging  away  to  cutchery\  and   swaying 

from  side  to  side. 
My  father  was  an  Afghan,  and  oame  from 

Kandahar, 
He  rode  with  Nnwab  Ameer  Khan  in  the 

old  Mahratta  war, 
From  the  Himalay  to  the  Deooan,  five 

hundred  of  one  olan 
They  asked  no  leaye  from  king  or  chief,  aa 

they  swept  o'er  Hindostan, 
My  mother  was  a  Brahminee,  but  held  to 

my  father  well. 
She  was  saved  from  the  sack  of  Jnleysur, 

when  a  thousand  Hindus  fell — 
Her  kindred  died  in  the  sally,  so  she  fol- 
lowed where  he  went,    « 
And  liyed  like  a  bold  Pathanee*  in  the 

shade  of  a  rider's  tent. 
It's  many  a  year  gone  by  now,  but  yet  I 

often  dream 
Of  a  long  dark  maroh  to  the  Jumna,  and 

splashing  across  the  stream  ; 
The  waning  moon  on  the  water,  and  the 

spears  in  the  dim  starlight, 
As  I  rode  in  front  of  my  mother,  and 

wondered  at  all  the  sight. 
But  the  British  ohased  Ameer  Khan,  and 

the  roving  times  must  oease, 
My  father  got  this  village,  and   sowed 

his  crops  in  peace — 
But  I  was  young  and  hot  of  blood — it  was 

no  life  for  me, 
So  I  took  to  the  hills  of  Malwa  and  became 

a  Pindaree. 
Praise  to  the  name  Almighty !  there  is  no 

Gk)d  but  one — 
Mahomed  is  his  Prophet,  and  his  wiU  shall 

ever  be  done — 
Te  shall  take  no  use  for  money,  nor  your 

faith  for  lucre  sell, 
Te  shall  make  no  terms  with  the  infidel, 

but  smite  his  soul  to  HelL 
Tell  me,  ye  men  of  Islam,  who  are  living 

in  slavish  ease. 
Who  wrangle  before  the  Feringhee  for  a 

poor  man's  last  rupees- 
Are  ye  better  than  were  your  fathers,  who 

plundered  with  old  Gheetoo, 
And  squeezed  the  greedy  traders.    Don't 

traders  now  squeeze  you  P 
Down  there  lives  a  mahajun — ^my  father 

gave  him  a  bill, 
I  have  paid  the  knave  thrice  over,   and 

here  I'm  paying  him  still — 


He  shows  me  a  long  stamp  paper,  and 

must  have  my  land — ^must  he  ? 
If  I  were  twenty  years  younger  he  should 

get  six  feet  by  three. 
And  if  I  were  forty  years  younger,  and  my 

life  before  me  to  choose, 
I  wouldn't   be  lectured  by    Kafvn,^  or 

swindled  by  fat  Hindoos  ; 
But  I'd  go  to  some  far  off  country  where 

Moosulmans  still  are  men. 
Or  take  to  the  forest,  Uke  Gheetoo,  and 

die  in  a  tiger's  den. 

The  poem  I  shall  next  read  I 
have  selected  chiefly  because  of  its 
great  literary  merit.  Having  said 
that,  it  is  hardlj  necessary  to  add 
that  I  did  not  write  it  myself ;  but 
I  offer  this  explanation  by  way  of 
caution,  because  I  do  not  positively 
know  who  the  author  was,  and, 
though  I  have  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  I  do  not  intend  to  disclose 
it.  The  composition  is  a  bitter 
satire,  or  what  the  last  century 
would  have  called  a  lampoon,  on  an 
official  of  high  rank,  whose  name  I 
also  think  it  undesirable  to  reveal. 
Official  jealousies  are  naturally  a 
very  salient  feature  of  a  life  so 
largely  immersed  in  official  affairs 
as  is  that  of  most  Anglo-Indians. 
So  far,  this  poem  is  representative ; 
but,  in  justice  to  the  body  to  which 
I  belong,  I  think  it  right  to  say 
that  among  Anglo-Indians  it  is  far 
easier  to  make  warm  friends  than 
even  lukewarm  enemies.  In  twenty 
years  of  Indian  experience  this  is 
the  only  bitter  personal  attack  I 
have  ever  become  aware  of,  though, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  there  is 
plentyof  innocently  humorous  satire. 

AN  OFFICIAL  EPITAPH. 

If  in  your  Ufe  there  had  been  aught  to 
bUnd  one 
With  rays  of  light,  or  tears  of  yearning 
ruth 
In  all  your  acts,  one  honourably  kind  one 
In  flJl  your  words,  one  truth 


^  Totoo,  a  small  pony  of  the  common  oountry  breed. 

>  Cuichery,  the  district  court  house.  The  **  Old  Pindari's"  son  had  evidently  taken 
up  the  profession  of  an  attorney  or  pleader. 

*  Paihcmit  an  Afghan  woman. 

^  Kajvn — ^unbelieTen,  literally  nibeU ;  the  name  oontradiatinctiYe  to  Islam,  which 
means  wubmisBwe, 
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In  all  your  story,  one  heroic  featore, 
Untainted  with  the  lust  of  praise  or 
peU; 

In  all  your  tortuous,  complicated  nature 
One  chord  untuned  to  self 

We  might  be  sad  to  see  a  life  of  labour 
Thus    wearing    out     in    disappointed 
gloom; 
And  some  commiserating  thoughts  might 
neighbour 
Your  reputation's  tomb ! 

But  when  we  think  of  what  you  might 
have  been. 
The  cares  you  might  have  soothed,  the 
hearts  kept  warm, 
Then    turn    to    your   deep    passion — ^for 
routine 
Tour  loyal  love — of  form 

Your  faith  in  God — so  bred  of  fear — so 
hollow, 
Your  lore  of  man  —so  circumscribed  to 
one — 
IVe  find  a  track  to  flee  and  not  to  follow, 
A  mark  to  steer  from  and  to  shun  ! 

Go  !  with  your  primly  prostituted  pen, 
Your  sndles,  your  wiles,  your  calculated 
cants; 
And  take  with  yon  the  scorn  of  honest 
men. 
The  praise  of  sycophants. 

Farewell !  ('tis  what  no  guest  did  at  your 
board) 
A  heart  like  yours  would  turn  a  heaven 
to  hell ; 
Yet  even   you    shall    have   one  pitying 
word. 
So,  if  you  can — Farewell  1 

Having  now  read  to  you  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  only  extant 
specimen  of  an  Anglo  -  Indian 
lampoon,  I  pass  by  an  easy 
transition  to  a  class  of  which  there 
are  many  specimens — ^the  Anglo- 
Indian  Squib. 

Until  the  sovereignty  of  India 
passed  to  the  Crown,  the  passion 
for  titles  and  decorations  did  not 
develope  itself  in  the  proportions 
it  has  since  assumed.  Military 
men  indeed  were  as  fond  of  medals 
and  ribbons  as  they  are  all  over 
the  world.  But  the"  Civil  Services, 
and  the  non  -  military  residents 
in    India  generally,    had    a  very 


philosophical  disregard  of  these 
ornaments.  Titles  were  very  rare. 
Nearly  all  the  great  men  of  the 
Company's  service  lived  and  died 
simple  esquires.  The  practice 
of  knighting  the  provincial  Lieu- 
tenant Q-ovemors  may  be  said 
to  have  been  begun  after  the 
Mutiny.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was 
knighted  before  he  became  Lieu- 
tenant Gk)vemor  of  the  Punjab.  Sir 
G-eorge  Edmonstone,  Sir  Frederic 
Halliday,  and  Sir  John  Peter  Qrant 
were  knighted  after  they  retired 
from  office.  Unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  the  first  Lieutenant 
Governor  who  was  knighted  on 
accession  to  office  was  Sir  William 
Muir  in  1868.  When  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India  was  in- 
stituted, public  sentiment  at  first 
looked  on  it  as  slightly  ridiculous. 
That  sort  of  thing,  it  was  thought, 
was  ve^  well  for  military  men, 
who  had.  always  been  used  to  re- 
wards that  appealed  rather  to 
personal  vanity  than  to  more 
rational  motives ;  it  was  all  very 
well  for  natives,  who  are  like  big 
babies  in  their  love  of  tinsel  and 
raree  show.  But  the  somewhat 
stolid  civilian  would  have  infinitely 
preferred  two  or  three  steps  of 
official  promotion  to  all  the  medals 
in  the  Mint,  and  meantime  was 
perfectly  content  to  do  his  duty, 
perhaps  in  a  somewhat  dogged 
fashion,  but  still  "untainted  by 
the  lust  of  praise  or  pelf."  Sir 
John  Lawrence  himself  was  a  man 
very  much  of  this  temper ;  and  his 
first  issue  of  decorations  of  the 
Star  of  India  was  made  by  simple 
order  in  the  Gazette,  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  acting  under 
inspiration  from  home  when  he 
decided  to  hold  a  great  Investiture 
at  Agra  in  the  early  winter  of 
1866.  However  this  may  have 
beeu,  he  did  so  decide,  and  hence 
the  Great  Durbar,  the  subject  of 
the  effusion  I  am  now  going  to 
read ; — 
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THE  AGRA  DURBAE  OP  1866. 

Snre  the  bold  Pioneer  * 
Is  an  editor  more  desur 
To  the  pnblic  ear  than  the  Telegraph  or 

Star 
And  no  poet  oonld  refuse 
To  call  upon  his  mnse 
And  oommnnioate  the  news  of  this  gpreat 

Durbar. 

The  Viceroy,  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
Though  expense  is  his  abhorrence. 
Issued  summonses  and  warrants  for  the 

Order  of  the  Star ; 
And  invited  to  the  station 
All  the  nobles  of  the  nation 
To  receive  their  decoration  at  his  great 

Durbar.* 

Among  others  that  were  summoned 
Was  the  Honourable  Drummond ;  ^ 
And  he  started  from  the  hills  in  his  one- 
horse  oar 
But,  by  reason  of  his  haste. 
He  overdrove  his  baste, 
And  broke  his  nose,  poor  fellow,  on  his  way 
to  the  Durbar. 

There  was  also  Cecil  Beadon,'* 

And  Mr.  Ashley  Eden,^ 

'Twas    they    drove   the  blue   boys  from 

green  Bengal.® 
And  Sir  Donald  Maoleod,' 
Of  whom  the  Sikhs  are  proud, 
Encamped  in  a  rowtee^  by  the  graveyard 

wall. 

To  relate  I'd  be  afraid 

How  the  tents  were  arrayed, 

All  round  the  grand  parade,  where  the 

army  came. 
But  Brigadier  Mulcaster, 
The  General  Quartermaster, 
Saved  us  many  a  disaster  by  the  arrange- 

ment  of  the  same. 


There  were  chiefs  from  Lskhore, 

And  the  Raja  of  Jypore, 

His  men  wear  rod  pegtops  and  bottle- 
green  coats. 

And  many  a  gallant  captain, 

Most  elegantly  wrapt  in 

A  uniform  you  see  on  board  the  P.  and  O. 
boats.' 

Then  the  big  guns  fired, 

And  the  troops  perspired. 

And  well  they  might  be  tired  counter- 
marching on  the  plain. 

Before  Maharajah  Scindiah,^^ 

And  the  Friend  of  India,^^ 

The  Tahsildar^*  of  Agra  and  Seymour 
BUne.^ 

But  Mr.  White,  the  tailor," 
On  his  great  big  Waler  ^^ 
(Begorra  'tis  swells  them  tailors  are) 
Made  the  maidan  tremble,^^ 
Where  the  folks  did  assemble, 
In  honour  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  great 
Durbar. 

'Twas  a  grreat  sensation 
At  the  Installation, 

And  I'm  told  the  conversation  was  in- 
structive and  sublime. 
But  the  Hindostani  tongue 
Must  be  learned  when  you're  young, 
More  by  token  I  was   outside  standing 
sentry  all  the  time. 

I  have  not  transcribed  the  whole 
of  this  effusion.  I  believe  I  have 
given  jou  what  was  best  worth 
hearing  in  it ;  but  even  that  is  not 
of  any  great  value.  My  chief,  in- 
deed my  only,  object  in  bringing 
it  before  you  was  to  illustrate  the 


^  The  Pioneer  is  the  leading  journal  of  North  India. 
^  Durbar,  Persian — a  State  Reception,  Levee,  Ao, 

'  Hon.  Edmund  Drummond,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West  Provinces  from 
1868  to  1868. 
*  Now  Sir  Cecil  Beadon ;  he  was  then  lieutenant-Govemor  of  Lower  Bengal. 

Now  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  Lieutenant-Govemor  of  Bengal. 

This  allusion  will  be  explained  in  connection  with  another  poem. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab. 

Rototeef  a  small  kind  of  tent. 
'  The  diplomatic,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  India,  the  political  officers,  wear  a  court 
dress  which  resembles  a  mongrel  naval  uniform.    Nearly  all  these  officers  are  military 


s 

6 

7 

8 


men. 


^  Maharajah  of  Gwahor. 

^  A  well-known  Calcutta  paper. 

^  The  native  taxc^atherer. 

^  One  of  the  Viceroy's  military  secretaries. 

^  A  well-known  character  at  Agra. 

^  Water,  an  Australian  horse. 

^  Maidan,  a  plain  (Persian). 
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temper  in  which  the  Anglo-Indian 
received  the  first  drops  of  the 
shower  of  decorations  which  has 
since  descended  so  liberally. 

Being  a  squib,  it  was  of  course 
published  anonymously ;  rumour 
ascribes  it  to  two  members  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  Dramatically, 
the  composition  is  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  an  Irish  private  in  one 
of  the  regiments  on  duty  during 
the  assembly. 

The  next  piece  I  have  to  offer 
you  is  also  a  squib.  Tou  will  pro- 
bably think  that  the  squib  plays 
an  unduly  important  part  in  Anglo- 
Indian  literature,  and  above  all  in 
this  paper.  But  you  must  recollect 
that  the  serious  poetry  is,  for  the 
most  part,  published  in  a  perma- 
nent form;  whereas  this  is  a  col- 
lection of  ephemeral  productions, 
which  I  venture  to  submit  to  your 
judgment,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  not  be  wholly  lost.  As  to  the 
importance  of  the  squib  in  Anglo- 
Indian  literature,  I  may  say  that  it 
in  a  measure  takes  the  place  of  the 
political  ballad,  about  which  there 
is  a  proverb  more  trite  than  true ; 
or  of  the  epigram,  by  which  a 
certain  despotism  was  once  said  to 
be  tempered.  Not  that  the  Indian 
Q-ovemment  is  really  influenced  by 
squibs,  but  the  squib  acts  as  a 
capital  safety  valve.  In  England 
people  write  to  the  Times ;  in  India 
to  the  Pioneer;  but  if  the  writer 
to  the  Pioneer  can  hitch  his  com- 
plaint into  readable  verse,  he  not 
only  eases  his  mind,  but  acquires 
a  sort  of  celebrity  as  well.  I  have 
never  heard  who  wrote  Ov/r  Present 
Financial  Position;  but  I  am 
tempted  to  ascribe  it  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Macmillan,  B.C.S.,  on 
account  of  the  reputation  he  has 
acquired  as  a  writer  of  humorous 
verse.  More  of  his  work  here- 
after. 


OUR  PRESENT  FINANCIAL  POSI- 
TION. 

'TwA.8  a  voioe  that  did  cry  from  the  oloads 
near  the  sky — 
Oh  gire  heed  to  the  newest  edition 
Of  what  I  most  say  on  the  ourse  of  the 
day 
Our  present  most  awfnl  condition. 

We  are  going  so  fast  to  perdition, 
So  close  to  complete  abolition  ; 
We  shall  be  in  Hong  Kong  before  very 
long 
In  onr  present  financial  position. 

Yon  were  told  this  before,  bnt  yon  thought 
to  ignore 
The  thing  by  a  little  attrition ; 
Some  parings  yon  made,  and  yon  smiled  as 
yon  said 
Am  I  not  a  great  statistioiaa  ? 

Bnt  this  won't  improve  onr  condition, 
Of  the  animal  make  no  partition  ; 
Bnt  go  him  entire,  or  we'll  stick  in  the 
mire 
In  onr  present  financial  position. 

Tls  painfal,  no  donbt,  to  kick  a  man  ont 
Who  has  reached,  as  he  thinks,  the 
fruition 
Of  long  yean  of  toil  on  the  far  Indian 
soil, 
And  now  ha«  got  nought  in  rendition. 

But  the  simplest  arithmeticiAa 
Can't  fail  to  perceive  the  condition  ; 
I  tell  yon,  you  duffer,  that  wme  one  must 
suffer 
For  our  present  financial  position. 

And  first  you'll  agree  that  it  needn't  be 
me, 
And  I'm  happy  to  say  in  addition 
That  it  needn't  be  you,  though  your  tulhib* 
'tis  true 
Is  in  a  plethoric  condition, 

But  reserye  for  this  great  demolition, 
For  total,  complete  abolition 
The  poor  and  the  small  who  must  forfeit 
their  all 
In  our  present  financial  position. 

Indeed  for  ourselves  we  could  go  on  our 
shelves 
And  feel  but  small  loss  of  nutrition  ; 
We've  had  such  a  long  pull,  and  had  such 
a  strong  pull, 
That  nothing  can  touch  our  condition. 

Bnt  beware  of  the  rash  proposition 
Of  the  wild  and  the  weak  supposition, 
Tou  will  take  this  small  Mnt,  in  the  way 
that  its  meant 
Iii  our  present  financial  position. 


*  Ihdluh — salary  ;  the  word  is  Anglo-Indian  patois  rather  than  correct  Hindostani. 
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My  love    for  the  State  is  nnoommonly 
great; 
To  improve  her  disaatrons  condition 
I    could    give    ae    obhi^tion   my    nearest 
relation, 
And  Bend  my  best  friends  to  perdition 

And  hold  it  the  merest  sedition 
If  I  grieved  o'er  their  jnst  demolition ; 
To  save  her  dear  pelf  I'd  give  all  bnt 
myself 
In  onr  present  financial  position. 

And  thns,  my  dear  friends,  we  shall  all 

gain  onr  ends, 

And  how  pleasant  to  feel  in  addition 

That,  happen  what  may,   our  very  good 

pay 

Will  remain  in  its  present  condition ; 

For  I  am  no  mere  rhetorician, 
Bnt  a  regular  'cnte  statistician — 
The  man,  withont  donbt,  who  will  find  the 
way  out 
Of  onr  present  financial  position. 

I  have  now  to  introduce  you  to 
a  poem  whose  chief  literary  merit 
is  perhaps  due  to  its  being  a 
parody.  Like  so  many  of  the 
others,  it  appeared  anonymously  in 
a  newspaper,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  the  author's 
name.  The  author  calls  it  the 
Rising  Man  of  1873;  but,  as 
ou  will  observe,  the  date  has  to 
e  corrected  in  the  poem  itself, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  I 
prefer  to  call  it  the  Indian  Vicar 
of  Bray.  The  song  commemorates 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Lower 
Bengal  from  1856  to  1874.  Mr. 
Halliday  (now  Sir  Frederick)  was 
the  first  Lieutenant  -  Governor 
whose  seat  was  at  Calcutta.  Up 
to  Lord  Dalhousie's  time  the 
Governor  -  General  of  India  was, 
ex  officio,  Governor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Province ;  but  the  Viceregal 
duties  then  became  so  onerous  that 
the  provincial  administration  had 
to  be  deputed.  Mr.  Halliday  was 
a  very  able  and  efficient  ruler,  but, 
unlike  some  other  Governors,  he 
had  no  fads  in  public  life.  His 
fad  in  private  life  was  music,  and 
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it  used  to  be  said  that  fiddling  or 
piano  playing  was  a  sure  passport 
to  his  favour.  Sir  Frederick  Halli- 
day's  successor  was  John  Peter 
Grant,  who,  as  Sir  John,  became 
Governor  of  Jamaica  in  succession 
to  the  celebrated  Eyre,  The  chief 
event  of  Mr.  Grant's  administra- 
'tion  was  the  great  Indigo  dispute. 
The  native  growers  of  indigo  com- 
plained that  the  English  firms  of 
contractors  were  guilty  of  extor- 
tionate practices.  Mr.  Grant  and 
his  secretary,  who  is  now  Sir 
Ashley  Eden,  took  the  part  of  the 
native  cultivators  or  ryots :  hence 
the  allusion  in  this  poem  as  well 
as  in  the  Agra  Durbar  poem.*  Sir 
John  Grant's  successor  was  Cecil 
Beadon,  who  was  knighted  at  the 
Durbar  of  1866,  whereof  we  have 
already  heard.  He  went  in  for 
developing  the  breed  of  cattle,  and 
encouraged  shows  of  fat  stock. 
He  also  enforced  upon  the  younger 
civilians  a  close  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  vernacular  patois,  so 
that  they  should  depend  less  on 
the  Amlak  or  native  clerks,  who, 
besides  their  proper  duties,  acted 
as  a  sort  of  interpreters,  turning 
the  speech  of  the  peasantry  into 
polite  language,  and  often  mftlnng 
a  witness  in  court  say  things  he 
never  meant. 

Sir  Cecil  Beadon  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  William  Grey,  and  he  by 
Sir  George  Campbell,  in  whose 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enforce  rigorously  the  law  against 
public  lotteries.  So  the  "  Rising 
Man "  had  actually  to  drown  his 
dogs  lest  he  should  be  suspected 
of  any  sort  of  sporting  tastes. 
Sir  George,  as  you  know,  is  now 
in  Parliament;  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Bichard  Temple, 
whose  private  hobby  is  art.  and 
who  as  a  public  man  has  had  to 
manage  no  less  than  four  famines 
in  the  six  years  since  he  became  a 


•  'Twas  they  drove  the  blue  boys  (indigo  planters),  from  green  Bengal. 
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Provincial  Governor.  Sir  Eicbard 
has  recently,  as  is  well  known,  re- 
tired from  the  Governorship  of 
Bombay,  and  Sir  Ashley  Eden  is 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  of  Bengal ; 
and  this  ends  the  roll. 

THE  RISING  MAN,  1873. 
(Air,  The  Vicar  of  Bray.) 

When  Halliday  held  merrj  away, 

And  fiddling  was  in  fashion, 
My  Straduarins  I  wonld  play, 
.    For  music  was  my  passion ; 
Nor  hashed  my  string  till  Grant  waa  king, 

And  indigo  nnqniet ; 
Then  boldly  mshed  into  the  ring, 

The  champion  of  the  ryot ; 
For  this  is  law,  that  1*11  maintain 

As  ably  as  I  can,  sir. 
That  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 

I'll  be  the  rising  man,  sir ! 

When  Beadon  in  the  palace  sat, 

I  shifted  my  position. 
Collecting  sheep  and  oxen  fat 

To  grace  his  exhibition  ; 
And  when  he  broke  the  cmlah^s  yoke, 

I  felt  the  inspiration, 
And  learned  the  brogue  of  erery  rogae 

Who  filed  an  application. 

For  this  is  law,  &o. 

When  Beadon 's  day  had  passed  away, 

And  Grey  assumed  his  station, 
With  pen  in  hand  I  took  my  stand 

On — The  Higher  Education  ; 
Bat  now  that  lotteries  are  put  down, 

X  cat  my  friends  who  gamble. 
And  rush  my  puppy-dogs  to  drown 

And  win  a  smile  from  Campbell. 

For  this  is  law,  &c. 

In  framing  rules  for  primary  schools. 

In  rural  exploratiou. 
My  active  mind  shall  seek  and  find 

Congenial  occupation. 
Then  George  shall  be  my  king  till  he 

Shall  seek  St.  Stephen's  lobby ; 
When  I  shall  feel  an  equal  zeal 

For  his  successor's  hobby ! 

For  this  is  law,  &o. 

P.S.— 1874. 

I  hail  (since  Campbell  must  depart) 

Our  British  Bonapartist, 
And  worship  art  with  all  my  heart. 

Myself  a  humble  artist ; 
For  ever,  as  my  fertile  pen 

Some  fresh  report  composes, 
I  oatch  a  while  my  master's  style, 

And  tint  the  whole  with  roses. 

For  this  is  law,  &o. 


My  piercing  eye  can  best  descry 

That  famine's  still  impending ; 
And  none  but  Dick  through  thin  and  thick 

Can  steer  us  to  its  ending. 
Transactions  nice  in  Burmah  rice. 

Colossal  cash  advances. 
Must  needs  demand  the  subtle  hand 

That  guided  our  finances. 
And  this  I  do,  and  will  maintain 

As  ably  as  I  can,  sir. 
For  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 

I'll  bo  the  rising  man,  sir  ! 

I  have  kept  to  the  last,  two 
poems,  which  I  consider  bj  far  the 
wittiest  in  my  collection.  They 
appeared  anonymously,  but  the 
Indian  world,  with  one  consent, 
ascribes  them  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Macmillan,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  The  first  I  shall  read  is 
a  parody  on  an  old  Scottish  ballad, 
or  at  least  the  opening  stanza  is 
so ;  and  the  rest  of  the  verses 
follow  it  in  their  form.  It  is 
called  the  Lament  of  the  Settlement 
Officers,  These  officers  are  the 
superintendents  of  the  re-valua- 
tion of  land,  which  in  the  North- 
West  Province,  or  Hindostan 
proper,  takes  place  every  thirty 
years.  One  of  these  periods  of 
thirty  years  expired  while  Sir 
William  Muir  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-West.  Sir 
William  had  himself  been  a  settle- 
ment officer  thirty  years  earlier, 
and  it  was  he  who  described  the 
settlement  officers  as  the  ''  picked 
men  of  a  picked  service."  The 
work  of  settlement  is  partly  out- 
door, in  the  way  of  survey  and  in- 
spection, and  partly  desk  work, 
consisting  of  drawing  up  reports. 
The  out- door  work  is  naturaUy 
limited  in  duration  to  the  cold 
weather,  or  the  mouths  from  No- 
vember to  February  inclusive.  Sir 
William,  in  his  indulgence  for  his 
"  picked  men,"  thought  that  they 
might  as  well  do  their  desk  work 
in  a  cool  climate,  and  so  gave  them 
permission  to  migra.te  to  Nynee 
Tal,  the  hill  station  to  which  the 
Lieutenant-Gk>vemor  and  his  stafE 
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retreat  annually  when  the  hot 
winds  and  the  steamy  rains  render 
the  plain  country  only  habitable  by 
the  unpicked.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  service  cannot  have  these  in- 
dulgences— they  must  bear  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
take  what  they  can  get  in  the  way 
of  regular  leave.  But,  although 
the  settlement  officers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  on  duty  at  the  hill 
station,  it  used  now  and  then  to  be 
found  that,  instead  of  writing 
assessment  reports,  they  were 
drilling  with  the  volunteers,  or 
boating,  or  shooting,  or  flirting, 
for  which  latter  amusement  Lady 
Muir's  garden  parties  and  games 
of  Badminton  afforded  ample 
scope.  So  when  Sir  William  Muir 
retired,  and  Sir  John  Strachey 
reigned  in  his  stead,  a  dire  rumour 
went  forth  that  the  settlement 
staff  was  no  longer  to  go  to  Nynee 
Tal.  Mr.  Macmillan,  himself  one 
of  the  picked  men,  took  this 
method  of  expressing  his  sorrow. 
It  may  gratify  you  to  know  that 
Sir  John  Strachey  never  carried  out 
the  threat,  if  indeed  he  ever  uttered 
it,  which  I  doubt.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  Jwalakhet  and  Oheena  are  the 
names  of  localities  near  Nynee  Tal. 

LAMENT  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OFFICERS. 

IN  THB   PLAINS  AND   LIKBLT  TO    REMAIN 

THERS. 

Wo  I  Willie  Mnir  our  kynge  is  deid 

Wha  led  the  land  in  love  in  lea  ; 
Gane  are  onr  days  of  ale  and  brede, 

Of  wine  and  wassail  gammon  and  glee  ; 
O  !  gentle  hevin,  grant  remede 

And  shield  us  frae  the  canld  Strachee. 
Oor  Willie  dear,  in  swithering  mood 

F  vll  aft  we  doubt  he  wrestled  nair, 
Yet  still  to  us  a  patron  good 

Proclaimed  our  ends  his  ceaseless  care  ; 
Had  we  been  e'en  his  kin  in  blood 

He  could  na  weel  hae  loved  us  mair. 
Whate'er  we  penned,  in  many  a  screed, 

Much  cry  about  a  little  woo', 
He  printed  for  the  warld  to  read 

In  beuks  o'  yellow,  beuks  o'  blue, 
And  crowning  proof  of  love  indeed. 

Himself  he    read   thera,    through   and 
through ! 


And  if  onr  eggs  of  settlement 

(As  chanced  at  times  through  fortune's 
spite). 
For  all  the  years  in  hatching  spent, 

Proved  addled  when  they  saw  the  light, 
He  smiled  on  them  with  mild  content 

As  sweet  and  sound  and  flawless  quite. 

From  out  the  herd  he  did  us  raise, 
And,  guiding  still  our  favored  feet, 

Far  sundered  from  the  rest  our  ways, 
And  gave,  by  a  division  meet, 

To  us  the  guerdon  and  the  praise, 
To  them  the  burden  and  the  heat ; 

And  therefore  when,  from  dust  and  glare. 
His  court  did  its  departure  take, 

And  glad  to  summer  haunt  repair 
On  Nynee's  hills,  by  Nynee's  lake. 

Us  too  he  bid  attend  him  there 
For  our  transcendent  merits'  sake. 

Soon,  heedless  of  assessment  notes, 
Wi'  lichtsome   hearts  we   flung   them 
down, 

And  sallied  forth  in  soldiers'  ooats 
To  march  wi'  martial  show  and  sonn,' 

And  rowed  the  lake  in  bonnie  boats. 
And  leapt  and  sprang  at  Badmintonne. 

With  bullets'  ring  in  Jwalakhet 
Our  rifles  roused  the  echoes  clear, 

On  piny  steeps,  in  gorges  strait. 

We  sought  at  dawn  the  mountain  deer ; 

In  Cheena's  dells  at  eve  we  sate, 
And  whispered  love  in  beauty's  ear. 

O  sad,  O  dismal  change  !  at  last 
The  common  lot  of  ills  to  share. 

Erst  deemed  but  nightmares  of  the  past. 
And  all  the  harder  now  to  bear, — 

The  breath  of  June's  sirocco  blast. 
The  weight  of  August's  sodden  air. 

And  that  the  altered  doom  we'dree 
May  lack  no  sting  of  jest  and  jeer, 

The  Great  Unpicked  with  ribald  glee 
Triumphantly  their  crests  uprear. 

And  loud  extol  the  cauld  Strachee, 
And  cavil  at  our  Willie  dear. 

But  let  them  mock  with  cavils  vain : 
We,  sad  of  heart  and  like  to  greet. 

Will  none  the  less  in  pious  strain 
The  chorus  of  his  praise  repeat. 

Where  shall  we  see  his  like  again 
Onr  Willie  lost,  our  Willie  sweet  I 

I  am  now  going  to  read  the  last 
poem  with  which  I  shall  trouble 
you.  The  effpsion  speaks  for  itself, 
and  needs  only  a  very  few  words 
of  explanation.  The  hard  words 
are  all  proper  names,  except  atnlah 
and  wallah.  Anda,  you  know,  is 
the  native  clerk  of  court.  Wallah 
is  short    for   competition  wallah,  a 
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term  of  endearment  invented  by 
Haileybury  men  twenty-five  years 
ago  by  their  colleagues  of  the  new 
sdiool.  The  particular  wallah  here 
mentioned  is  William  Hunter, 
LL.D.,  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Statistical  Department.  Among 
his  very  miscellaneous  duties  this 
gentleman  once  found  himself 
called  on  to  invent  a  system  of 
spelling  Indian  names  in  English  ; 
and  he  proposed  some  innovations 
which  were  at  once  scientifically 
incorrect  and  practically  very  un- 
couth, such  as  Cawnpur  for  Uawn- 
pore.  Strictly  speaking,  this  word 
should  be  Kanhpur;  but  the 
common  spelling  is  good  enough 
for  ordinary  folks,  and  Cawnpur  is 
simply  a  useless  compromise.  The 
theme  of  this  poem  is  the  name  of 
an  Indian  gentleman  who  was 
appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  in 
1872.  I  daresay  the  name  will  not 
appear  quainter  to  you  than  most 
Indian  names  do ;  but  in  India  we 
thought  it  the  very  oddest  even  of 
native  names,  and  Mr.  Macmillan, 
as  you  will  see,  makes  fun  of  it  in 
the  most  rollicking  fashion : 

A  RHAPSODY. 

There  !■  a  Bound  that  haunts  my  ear, 

That  holds  me  with  a  spell  of  power, 
From  sonset  to  the  day  •dawn  clear, 

From  dawn  nntil  the  snnset  hour  : 
*TiB  not  the  blast's  antnmnal  roar, 

'Tis  not  the  sound  of  waters  falling, 
'Tis  no  sweet  mnsic  loved  of  yore, 

Lost  echoes  of  the  past  recalling  : 
'Tis  not  the  strain  that  thrills  the  air 

At  midnight,  when  the  bulbul  sings  ; 
'Tis  not  the  name  of  damsel  fair  ; 

'Tis  not — a  thousand  other  things. 
In  short  'tis  what  you  ne'er  can  guess  : 
Know  then,  it's  nothing  more  nor  less 
Than  what  seven  syllables  express, 
The  name  of  that  late-passed  C.  S. 
Anundomm  Borooah. 

When  Haileybury's  hall  of  fame 

Fell,  scoffed  at  as  an  old-world  sham, 
And  India's  serrice  first  became 

The  meed  of  merit — and  of  cram. 
We  looked  in  course  of  time  to  see 
Muir,  Lawrence,  ranked  with  Chatterjee, 
And  Plowdens  alternate  with  Dntte, 
And  Ghoses  elbow  Elliotts  •, 


But  vengeful  Heaven  strike  me  dumb, 
If  e'er  we  thought  of  name  so  *'  rum." 
As  this  of  thine,  Anundorum 

Anundomm  Borooah. 

At  morn  when  I  to  court  repair. 
Where  day  by  day  on  judgment  chair, 

By  dint  of  many  a  wild  surmise, 
I  strive  to  strike  a  balance  fair 

Between  contending  sets  of  lies, — 
That  eerie  name  pursues  me  there, 

Mocked  by  all  sounds  that  round  me  rise, 
Droned  in  the  Amlah's  monotone, 
Blent  with  each  tax  appellant's  moan, 

And  buzzing  with  the  buzzing  flies ! 
My  very  goose-quill,  seized  with  craze, 

Half  automatically  traces 
Anundorum  all  kinds  of  ways, 

Borooah  in  aU  sorts  of  places  ; 
Like  Dickens's  immortal  Toots, 

A  forger  innocent  of  blame, 
I  try  how  large,  how  small  hand  suits 

The  letters  of  that  wondrous  name. 
How  flourished  capitals  become 
The  signature  Anundorum 

Anundorum  Borooah. 
By  night  when,  swingring  o'er  my  bed, 
The  punkah  fans  my  weary  head, 
Still  to  the  tune  Anundorum 
The  waving  fringes  go  and  come  ; 
And  when  the  coolie  drops  the  rope 
And  I  about  my  chamber  grope, 
Irate  but  mute, 
For  brush  or  boot, 
Or  fragments  of  carbolic  soap. 
Or  volumes  of  fat  Law  Digest, 
As  missiles  to  disturb  his  rest, 
Then  seem,  as  if  by  fiends  possest, 
Mosquitoes  with  infernal  hum 
To  iterate  Anundorum 

Anundorum  Borooah. 

I  sleep — that  name  becomes  the  theme 
Of  many  a  changed  and  troublous  dream ; 
Full  oft  in  fitful  slumber  tost 
I  see  a  battle  won  and  lost ; 

I  hear  Borooah' s  dread  cofifnomen 
Sound  fear  and  death  to  flying  foemen. 
Anon  returns  the  conquering  host, 

While  thunders  every  thundering  dram, 
Anundorum !  Anundorum ! 
As  home  they  march  in  victor  state, 
A  band  of  maidens  young  and  gay 
Comes  tripping  from  the  city  gate. 
And  some  with  roses  strew  the  way. 
Some  wave  green  palms  in  air,  and 

some 
On  lutes  of  sounding  amber  thrum 
The  praises  of  Anundorum 

Anundorum  Borooah. 

Tis  past — ^my  dream  is  changed — and  now 
There  seems  beside  my  couch  to  stand. 

With  earnest  eyes  and  thoughtful  brow, 
A  Wallah,  son  of  Scotia's  land— 
No  Philistine,  a  child  of  light ; 
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While  each  as  he  win  India's  praise, 
Still  Sootland,  as  in  anoient  days, 

May  grlory  in  her  Wallah's  might ! 
Who  is  it  but  that  smart  yonng  man, 

In  lore  of  languages  excelling, 
Of  late  with  a  new-fangled  plan 

Let  loose  to  teach  all  India  spelling  P 
Him  do  I  greet  with  clamorons  glee, 
O  mighty  Hnnter,  LL.D. 
Let  Onde  be  spelt  as  heretofore, 
And  Ca\onpv,T  still  be  writ  Cawnpore, 
For  I  have  work  more  meet  for  thee — 
The  hour  is  come,  and  thon  the  man, 
Who  can'st,  although  none  other  can, 
Besolve  this  tongh  conunderumj 
How  shall  we  spell  Annndomm 

Annndomm  Borooah. 

In  shades  of  visionary  mist, 

With  look  that's  somewhat  posed  and 
glum, 
Ho  sinks,  the  etymologist, 

Mntteriog  Annndomm. 
But  hist !  what  second  shape  doth  rise  ? 

What    prescient   tremor    thrills    my 
breast? 

Oh  joy  !  beyond  expression  blest 
Borooah's  'self  I  recognise  ; 
He  smiles  npon  me,  calls  me  pal, 
That  peerless  name's  original. 

In  monld  corporeal  oonf est ; 

He  deigns  with  me  to  talk  and  jest, 
To  chaff,  drink  pegs,  and  all  the  rest. 

As  man  does  with  his  brother  men ; 

Langhs  when  I  ask  what  M  or  N 

(As  asks  the  prayer-book  cateohist) 
That  name  bestowed,  most  barbarous 
E'er  bhizoned  in  a  CItII  List  P 
Grown  fearless,  I  address  him  thus  : 
Ton  know,  my  Nundy,  tattlers  say 
That  ore  yon  passed  the  other  day 
You  played  a  horoscopio  hoax 
On  onr  good  easy  English  folks, 
By  dropping  out  an  awkward  year 

In  counting  up  your  age's  sum. 
(The  evil-speaking  Pioneer 

Thus  libelleth  Anundorum.) 
The  Nundy  lists  with  pricked-up  ear, 
And  eyes  me  with  an  artful  leer, 
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Then  parting  one  hand's  finger  tips. 

He  puts  unto  his  nose  the  thumb, 
And  drops  from  scarcely  opening  lips 

One  syllable  of  meaning — mum  ! 
This  said,  he  vanishes,  and  I 
Awake  and  desolately  cry : 

Where  hast  thou  fled,  my  friend, 
chum, 
Anundorum  I  Anundorum ! 

Annndomm  Borooah ! 
Thus  night  by  night,  thus  day  by  day, 

That  jarring  name  assails  my  peaoe ; 
No  charm  will  drive  the  pest  away 

In  vain  I  struggle  for  release : 
The  victim  of  a  new  disease 

To  wit,  Borooah  on  the  brain 
I  feel  that,  not  by  slow  degrees. 

I  grow  beyond  all  hope  insane. 
Soon,  soon  will  dawn  my  day  of  doom, 

When  intellect's  remaining  spark 

Shim  fail  and  leave  me  in  the  dark 
To  sink  into  an  early  tomb. 
The  friends  I  leave  behind  to  weep 
Will  raise  a  tablet  (chaste  though  cheap) 
To  mark  their  grief,  at  moderate  oost 
For  one  so  young,  so  early  lost ; 
And  graven  on  ti^e  marble  cold — 
Here  rests,  by  trouble  vexed  no  more. 
The  bard  of  Sabsechotapore. 

He  lived  beloved,  he  died  demented. 
Killed  by  a  name  of  sound  more  wild 
Than  e'er  was  for  a  fork-tailed  child 

In  Pandemonium  invented. 
Time  was  he  trolled  a  merry  note. 
Now  death  has  stilled  his  tuneful  throat, 

Has  bid  his  lyric  lips  be  dumb  ; 
Woe  was  the  day  that  weird  sound  smote 

On  his  astounded  tympanum  ! 
Then,  traveller,  pause,  let  fall  a  tear, 
And,  shuddering,  read  recorded  herd, 
The  name  of  doom,  the  name  of  fear. 

Anundorum,  Anundorum, 
The  king  of  sounds,  uncouth  and  queer — 
Of  all  that  can  revolt  the  ear. 
Cacophonous  compendium 

Annndomm  Borooah 

Annndomm,  Anundorum — 

Anundorum  Borooah. 
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"Hy  nephew  gave  a  flaming  account 
at  home  of  our  visit  to  the  Gardens. 
"  And  oh,  Mama,  he  said,"  there 
was  a  little  old  man  with  a  grey 
beard  that  knew  Uncle  Frank,  and 
he  did  talk  such  nonsense — ^he  said 
we  had  all  been  monkeys  once. 
And  Uncle  Frank  looked  so  quiet 
and  good  that  I  expected  him 
every  moment  to  say  something 
dreadful.  But  he  didn't.  But  I 
know  what  you  thought.  Uncle — I 
am  sure  I  do." 

"  And  what  was  that  ? "  I  in- 
quired. 

"  *  Speak  for  yourself,'  you  would 
have  said,  only  you  thought  it 
would  be  too  cruel — I  am  sure  that 
was  what  I  thought,  at  all  events. 
But  you  touched  him  up,  Uncle — 
he  went  off  as  if  he  had  been  shot." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "he 
went  off  with  the  honours  of  war. 
There  is  a  letter  from  him  by  this 
very  morning's  post." 

"Pray  read  us  the  letter,"  said 
my  sister-in.law. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Frank  Vernon,"  I 
read,  "  I  trust  that  there  did  not 
seem  anything  abrupt  in  my  leav- 
ing you  yesterday  when  I  did.  I 
would  have  waited  any  reasonable 
time  for  a  reply,  if  you  had  had 
any  chance  of  making  one,  to  truths 
which  are  so  well  established  as  are 
thosie  demonstated  by  Darwin  and 
Haeckel — as  is  proved  by  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  educated  Europe. 
But  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
far  I  had  outstayed  my  regular 
hour,  and  I  was  alarmed  at  the 
idea  that  I  might  be  too  late  for 
lunch.      My    wretched    state    of 


health  obliges  me  to  do  every- 
thing by  rule.     If  my  residen9e 

were  not  so  far  from  Mr. 's,  I 

should  express  the  great  pleasure 
which  it  would  give  me  to  see  you, 
if  ^ou  should  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Meanwhile  be- 
lieve me  to  remain  yours  truly — S. 
Pearce." 

"  He  certainly  does  not  take  the 
same  view  of  the  debate  that  Begi- 
nald  does,"  said  my  sister-in-law. 
"You  wiU  never  refuse  the  challenge 
to  beard  him  in  his  den,  Frank !  " 

I  thought  a  call  would  not  be  out 
of  place.  Dr.  Pearce  had  a  good 
library,  and  used,  at  all  events  in 
earlier  days,  never  to  be  at  rest  till 
he  had  the  last  new  work  on  anv 
subject  that  was  a  hobby — includ- 
ing, indeed,  physic  as  well  as  physi- 
ology. I  went  to  call,  therefore, 
tolerably  early,  and  found  him  at 
home,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  man  I  had  not  seen  before,  a  Mr. 
Floss,  who  had  become,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  very  intimate,  and  a 
frequent  guest. 

Dr.  Pearce  repeated  the  apology 
of  his  note  for  leaving  me  so  com- 
pletely terrassS,  as  he  admitted  that 
he  had  done.  "But  I  like  to  be 
sure  where  I  am,"  said  he.  "  When 
you  see  where  the  current  of 
thought  tends,  you  cannot  do  wrong 
to  go  with  it.  I  don't  wish  to  be 
like  Sindbad  the  Sailor  with  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  my  back." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  that  must  have 
been  a  very  humiliating  position." 

"  Then  get  out  of  it,  my  good 
friend,"  said  Dr.  Pearce.  "  Here's 
Mr.  Floss,  who  has  just  been  telling 
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me  that  the  '  Origin  of  Species '  is 
translated  into  Icelandic." 

"  Just  heard  it  from  Murray," 
put  in  Mr.  Floss,  magnificently. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  hope  that  the 
Icelanders  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
But  I  don't  see  that  it  would 
affect  my  opinion  in  any  way." 

"  Not  affect  your  opinion  !  "  said 
Dr.  Pearce,  with  a  stare.  "  Why, 
what  can  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind — even  to  the  most  obstinate 
mind — but  the  voice  of  the  great 
majority,  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  P  " 

"  Yes,"  added  Mr.  Floss,  "  it  is 
a  profound  truth  that  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success." 

"  I  wish  I  could  read  Icelandic," 
said  I ;  ^'  I  have  an  idea  that  there 
are  some  very  quaint  things  in  the 
language — don't  they  caU  them 
Sagas  ? " 

"  Mere  puerilities,"  observed  Mr. 
Floss,  as  if  he  had  all  the  Icelandic 
literature  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

**  But  very  quaint  stories  of  the 
Iceland  witches." 

"  I  have  not  time  to  bestow  on 
that  species  of  rubbish,"  said  Dr. 
Pearce. 

"  WeU,"  said  I,  "  as  to  rubbish, 
I  don't  know.  I  have  understood 
that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  lingers 
in  those  regions  yet." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Dr.  Pearce ; 
**  they  have  a  long  dark  winter." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  ?  " 

"My  dear  Vernon,"  returned 
Dr.  Pearce,  "  will  you  forgive  the 
remark  that,  for  a  man  not  alto- 
gether without  education,  you 
appear  to  me  at  times  to  take  up 
the  most  inconceivable  whims? 
With  our  present  state  of  scientific 
information,  these  degrading  super- 
stitions wonld  be  objects  of  horror 
if  they  were  not  so  supremely  con- 
temptible." 

"  Below  contempt,"  echoed  Mr. 
Floss. 


"  And  yet,  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,"  said  I.,  the 
voice  of  the  great  majority,  the 
common  consent  of  mankind, 
would  have  dealt  rather  sharply — 
in  fact,  did  so — with  the  obsti- 
nate mind  that  permitted  itself 
any  doubt  as  to  the  diabolical 
energy  of  witchcraft." 

"  But  we  know  better  now," 
explained  Mr.  Floss. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  I.  "  But 
in  King  James's  time  there  was 
no  appeal  made  to  the  verdict 
of  a  future  age,  more  or  less 
enlightened.  Opinion  was  much 
more  unanimous  then,  as  to  this 
very  evil  of  witchcraft,  than  it  is 
now  in  acceptance  of  the  views  of 
Mr.  Darwin.  You  say  that  that 
common  consent  was  wrong.  How 
can  you  argue  anything  from 
partial  consent  now?  " 

"What  do^  you  say  to  that, 
Floss?"  asked  Dr.  Pearce  rather 
grumpily. 

"It  is  easy  to  reply  to  that," 
said  Mr.  Floss,  "quite  easy.  By 
the  bye.  Dr.  Pearce,  you  look 
fatigued.  Let  me  pour  you  out  a 
glass  of  your  tonic." 

"  I  don't  mind,  if  you  do," 
replied  the  doctor."  I — I  am 
sometimes  a  little  put  out  when 
people  make  up  their  minds  to 
look  at  things  the  wrong  way. 
Vernon,  a  glass  won't  hiui;  you." 

Mr.  Floss,  who  was  evidently 
quite  at  home,  had  produced  one 
or  two  glasses  fix)m  a  cupboard, 
which  seemed  to  open  quite  un- 
expectedly in  the  bookcase.  He 
poured  some  dark-looking  fluid 
into  what  looked  to  me  very  like 
sherry.  Filling  two  glasses,  he 
looked  at  me  as  he  held  the  de- 
canter suspended  over  the  third. 

"  For  me  ?  No,  thank  you,"  said 

"You  had  better.  No?  Then 
you  don't  know  what  is  good  for 
you,"  said  Mr.  Floss,  emptying 
his    glass,    which    was  very  full, 
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and    replenishing    it    with    great 
rapidity. 

"That,"  said  I,  "is  no  doubt 
intended  as  an  aid  to  support  the 
fittest  in  the  battle  of  life." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Dr.  Pearce,  who 
followed  the  example  of  his  friend, 
"  there  is  another  of  the  magnifi- 
cent discoveries  of  Mr.  Darwin.  Our 
whole  view  of  the  organic  king- 
doms is  changed  by  that  splendid 
truth.  Combined  with  inherent 
variability  of  species,  which  is  a 
truth  inductively  arrived  at,  the 
deductive  action  of  the  law  of 
survival  explains  the  entire  course 
of  what  you  call  nature." 

"  I  think  tJiat  subject  has  been 
brought  forward  lately  in  a  some- 
what practical  form,"  said  I. 
"Has  not  the  falling  off  in  the 
breed  of  grouse  been  attributed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  birds  of 
prey? 

"  Yes,  it  has,"  said  Dr.  Pearce, 
and  by  no  less  conclusive  an  autho- 
rity than  Frank  Buckland.  The 
raptorial  birds,  naturally  preying 
upon  the  weakest  of  the  raso- 
rial  broods,  leave  the  stronger 
and  sturdier  birds  to  continue 
the  race.  Remove  the  raptorial 
birds,  and  the  sickly  grouse  breed 
as  fast  as  the  strong  ones,  and  so 
the  race  degenerates." 

"  Then  one  species  aids  another, 
or  the  reverse,  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  Ufe  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Indubitably,"  returned  the 
doctor  ;  "  the  interdependence  of 
species,  not  in  the  animal  king- 
dom alone,  but  as  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  is  most 
close  and  intimate.  The  whole 
face  of  the  world  is  modified  by  it." 

"As  in  the  case  of  the  influence 
of  the  cat  on  the  growth  of  clover, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the 
field  mouse  and  the  humble  bee, 
if  I  remember  rightly,"  said  I. 

"  Precisely  so,"  assented  Dr. 
Pearce.  "  Now  let  me  ask  what  un- 
expected chain  of  sequences  could 


be  thought  to  associate  the  mousing 
habits  of  the  cat  with  the  growth 
of  one  species  of  vetch  rather  than 
another  ?  And  yet  nothing  can  be 
more  clear,  no  discovery  more 
elegant." 

"  I  quite  think  so,"  I  agreed ; 
it  has  always  struck  me  as  one  of 
the  happiest  inspirations  of  a  bom 
naturalist." 

"  Now  you  talk  like  a  sensible — 
like  yourself,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  rest  of 
his  discoveries." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  if  you  distin- 
guish between  his  inductions  from 
observed  facts,  and  that  part  of 
his  theory  which  is  not  inductive." 
"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  But  I  hardly  know  where  you 
mean  to  make  the  exceptions." 

"  Not  to  the  observations,"  said 
I.  "  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
Mr.  Darwin's  observations  are 
always  of  great  interest,  and  often 
of  great  value  and  beauty.  Where 
I  stop  is,  that  they  seem  to  me 
either  to  be  irrelevant  to  his 
theories,  or  actually  inconsistent 
with  them." 

"  Paradox,  paradox,  paradox !  " 
said  the  Doctor,  rather  grimly. 

"  Mr  Vernon  deals  much  in  that 
figure  of  rhetoric,"  added  Mr. 
Floss. 

"Of  course  it  may  be  my 
stupidity,"  said  I ;  "  but  you  would 
not  have  me'  say  I  am  convinced 
imtil  I  am  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Dr. 
Pearce.  "  But  why  are  you  not 
convinced,  like  everybody  else  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  credulous  person," 
said  Mr.  Floss,  "  and  I  hate  any- 
thing like  compliments  and  flowery 
speeches,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  I  see 
bigger  faults  in  my  friends  than 
in  anyone  else.  Sincere  regard  is 
a  sort  of  microscope  for  faults. 
Perhaps  I  am  often  rude ;  but  I 
must  say  that  the  lucid  way  in 
which  my  friend  Pearce  puts  the 
most  difficult  subject  is  such  that 
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I  cannot  but  wish  his  audience 
was  always  a  very  large  one." 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  that  view  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Pearce  affected  to  frown — with 
an  impatient  *  Pshaw ! ' — but  I 
could  see  that  the  subtle  venom  of 
the  flatterer  had  infected  him. 
"  The  first  point  that  strikes  me  as 
a  hiatus,"  said  I,  "  is  this :  Mr. 
Darwin  gives  numerous  observa- 
tions as  to  the  variability  of 
pigeons.  I  kept  pigeons  as  a  boy, 
and  therefore  I  read  all  these 
observations  with  great  interest, 
though  not  many  of  them  were  new 
to  me." 

''Just  what  I  should  have  ex- 
pected," chimed  in  the  Doctor. 

"  Now  there  is  one  point,  which 
is  not  overlooked  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
but  to  which  I  question  whether 
he  gives  the  importance  it  de- 
serves." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  " 

"  The  extreme  care  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  purity  of 
breed.  If  you  have  two  or  three 
kinds  of  pigeons  in  the  same  house 
— I  had  a  good  large  pigeon  house 
— it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  from  mis-matching.  The 
birds  seem  to  have  a  perverse  pre- 
ference for  mates  different  from 
themselves." 

"  Sexual  selection,"  explained 
Mr.  Floss. 

"  Such  a  preference  they  cer- 
tainly have,  whether  perverse  or 
otherwise,"  I  continued.  "Now, 
here  we  have  a  case  in  which  the 
extreme  care  of  the  breeder  is  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  artificial  matrimony,  apart 
from,  or  in  opposition  to,  the 
apparent  instincts  of  the  birds. 
Leave  a  dove-cote,  with  three  or 
four  different  breeds  of  pigeons  in 
it,  to  itself  for  a  few  months — you 
will  hardly  find  a  well-matched 
pair  left.  Leave  it  alone  for  a 
year  or  two — ^you  will  have  a  stock 
of  mongrels.     Tou  will  not  have 


a    well-bred    bird     belonging    to 
you." 

"  Which  shows  variability,"  said 
Mr.  Floss. 

"  Yes ;  but  shows  it  in  exacUv 
the  inverse  way  from  that  de- 
manded by  the  theory  of  natural 
selection.  Under  the  care  of  man, 
what  we  will  call,  if  you  like,  new 
species  are  produced.  By  the 
same  constant  care  they  are  kept 
up,  although  all  the  fancy  birds 
are  bad  breeders.  Sometimes  you 
hav«  to  put  their  eggs  under 
common  runts,  because  they  are 
good  nurses.  Well,  then,  the 
extreme  care  and  definite  purpose 
of  man  developes  these  striking 
varieties,  which  revert  to  the 
original  wild  stock,  or  something 
like  it,  the  moment  that  care  is 
withdrawn.  And  yet  it  is  to  these 
humanly  constrained  varieties  that 
we  are  taught  to  look  as  the 
example  and  proof  of  the  forma- 
tion of  new  types  by  natural  se- 
lection. Artificial  selection  pro- 
duces a  type  which  nature,  if  let 
alone,  at  once  destroys.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  exactly  the  opposite  to 
what  is  asserted  by  the  advocates 
of  natural  selection  to  take  place." 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  pigeons  my- 
self," said  Dr.  Pearce,  "nor 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the 
birds.  If  it  is  as  you  say,  I  have 
no  doubt  Mr  Darwin  is  fully  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  that  it  is  in  exact 
harmony  with  his  view.  Shouldn't 
you  say  so.  Floss  ?  " 

"  Quite  in  harmony  with  his 
views,"  assented  Mr  Floss:  "in 
fact,  remarkably  so.  Look  at  it 
this  way:  The  great  agent  of 
variation  is  natural  selection. 
Well,  sometimes  this  fails,  or  don't 
seem  to  act.  Then  we  revert  to 
sexual  selection.  Thus  nothing  is 
unaccounted  for,  and  everything  is 
demonstrated." 

"  On  one  principle  only,  it  seems 
to  me,"  said  I,  for  I  could  hardly 
speak  very  civilly  to  Mr.   Floss, 
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from  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
nature  of  his  designs  on  the 
Doctor. 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  That  is,  the  principle  of  tossing 
up,  with  the  cry,  'Heads  I  win, 
tails  jou  lose.'  Something  is 
found  useful — or  presumed  to  be 
useful — to  an  animal.  *  Self- 
developed  by  natural  selection,' 
you  say.  Something  is  fotmd  use- 
less, or  even  injurious  to  the 
animal ;  *  Self-developed  by  sexual 
selection,'  you  say.  Anyone  may 
say  so  ;  but  it  might  be  more  true 
to  say,  'produced  no  one  knows 
how.' " 

''  But  you  see  there  is  an  alter- 
native," said  Mr.  Floss. 

"  An  alternative  is  all  very  well 
in  its  place,"  said  I.  "  You  may 
ask  me  if  I  will  take  beef  or  mutton, 
and  I  may  choose.  But  this  is 
quite  another  matter.  You  say  you 
prove  the  existence  of  a  cause  by 
its  effect.  When  I  say  that  effect 
cannot  arise  from  this  cause,  you 
say,  then  it  arises  from  another 
cause,  which  does  as  well.  I  don't 
call  that  argument. 

"  What  do  you  call  it  ? "  asked 
Dr.  Pearce,  somewhat  wearily. 

I  remembered  how  apt  my  old 
friend  was  to  make  a  sort  of 
personal  question  of  difference  of 
opinion.  "I  don't  want  to  seem 
to  lay  down  the  law,"  said  I, 
"  especially  on  a  subject  which 
is  more  familiar  to  you  than  to 
me.  But  you  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Darwin's  theories  are  one  thing, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  he 
supports  them  another.  That  a 
certain  kind  of  development  has 
prevailed  on  our  planet,  as  far 
back  as  geology  gives  us  an  index, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  That 
higher  forms  of  life  have  come  on 
the  stage  later,  is  the  general  rule. 
But  even  this  has  to  be  taken  with 
some  exception.  As,  for  example, 
there  were  formerly  much  more 
highly  developed  reptiles  than  are 


now  known,  or  believed,  to  exist. 
I  am  right  so  far,  am  I  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Pearce ;  "  so 
far  I  go  with  you.  And  not  reptiles 
only,  but  some  of  the  lower  forms  of 
life — the  moUusca,  for  example — 
seem  to  have  had  their  periods 
of  growth,  matiuity,  and  decay. 
But  from  group  to  group  there  has 
been  progress," 

«  So  I  take  it,"  said  I.  "  And 
further  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
advance,  whether  from  species  to 
species,  or  from  group  to  group,  is, 
so  to  speak,  parallel  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  individual,  from  the 
Q^g  to  the  bird,  or  from  the 
grub  to  the  butterfly  ?  " 

''  That  is  quite  the  Darwinian 
idea,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  you  can- 
not put  it  better." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  where  I  part 
company,  is  not  so  much  when  Dar- 
win confuses,  as  it  seems  to  me  he 
does  confuse,  similarity  with  iden- 
tity, as  when  he  comes  to  a  sharp 
stop  and  says, '  by  means  of  natural 
selection.'  I  maintain,  not  only 
that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
logical  argument  has  ever  yet 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  principle 
as  natural  selection,  but  that,  if 
such  a  principle  existed,  its  effect 
would  he  in  diametrically  the  op- 
posite direction  from  that  imagined 
by  the  Darwinians." 

"  Well,  "  replied  Pearce,  "  as  you 
have  so  far  a  clear  view  of  the 
state  of  the  case,  I  can  only  hope 
that  you  "will  come  to  see  the  truth 
of  this  law  also." 

''But,  said  I,  how  can  I  get 
over  the  palpable  contradictions 
which  it  involves  ?  You  have  to 
•  account  for  the  production  of  a 
permanent  variety.  You  give  the 
example  of  the  pigeons,  with  which 
birds,  the  moment  they  are 
left  to  nature,  a  variety,  which 
otherwise  you  might  call  per- 
manent, disappears.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  the  instinct  of  animal 
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life — ^to  some  extent  in  man,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  creatures  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  goes  directly  to  break 
down  special  varieties,  and  to 
generalise  forms,  as  far  as  possible, 
mstead  of  specialising  them." 

"  There  is  snrviyal  in  the  battle 
of  life,"  put  in  Mr.  Moss.  "  Sur- 
vival of  the  fittest — nothing  can 
shake  that.  The  fittest  do  sur- 
vive." 

"  Do  they  ?  "  said  I.  "  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  that.  It  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
They  said:  'Whom  the  god^  love 
die  young.* " 

I>r.  Pearce  gave  a  deep  sigh. 
"  Darwin  or  no  Darwin,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  great  tnith  in  thai  At 
least,  I  mean,  of  course,  that  it 
seems  to  be  always  those  who  can 
be  least  spared  who  are  first 
taken." 

"Tes,"  said  I,  "how  often  we 
see  the  flower  of  the  family  first 
cropped — the  hope  of  the  family, 
or  the  hope  of  more  than  the 
family,  first  laid  low  —  the  best 
man  first  expended  —  while  the 
idler,  the  mischief-maker,  or  the 
parasite  seems  to  enjoy  an  immu- 
nity, not  only  from  the  fear,  but 
from  the  shafts,  of  Death." 

Mr.  Floss  kept  his  coimtenance 
fixed,  but  he  could  not  help  turning 
a  thought  more  sallow  than  usual. 

"No  doubt  that  is  one  reason 
why  we  have  not  advanced  more  as 
a  race,"  explained  Dr.  Pearce. 
"  So  you  see  it  fits  in  that  way." 

"Take  another  instance,  tiien," 
said  I.  "  We  spoke  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  plant  and  the 
ammaJ.  Did  you  ever  watch 
animals  grazing?" 

"  Not  with  any  special  attention," 
replied  the  doctor. 

"I  have,  often  and  often. 
When  food  is  scarce  and  con- 
sumers numerous,  of  course  they 
sweep  away  all  before  them,  like 
locusts.  But  watch  a  cow  or  a 
horse  in  abundant  pasture.      See 


how  he  picks  out  the  finest  plants 
within  his  reach,  and  leaves  the  poor 
and  starved  ones  to  run  to  seed. 
As  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
animal  world  on  the  vegetable  world 
can  be  distinctly  traced,  it  seems  to 
me  to  tend  directly  to  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  the  finest  plants,  leaving 
the  inferior  specimens  to  keep  up 
the  species.  This  is  the  surviviu 
of  the  unfittest — just  what  you 
admitted  to  be  the  case  with  our- 
selves; and,  though  a  pike,  when 
hungry,  snaps  at  a  wounded  fish,  or 
a  hawk  may  bear  off  a  lame  bird, 
yet  give  birds  or  beasts  of  prey 
their  free  choice  and  they  will 
select  the  finest  victims.  So,  again 
— survival  of  the  unfittest." 

"  lliere  are  different  sorts  of  fit- 
ness," put  in  Mr.  Floss,  in  whose 
mind  the  word  parasite  had  pro- 
duced an  internal  conflagration. 
"  You  may  see  the  man  who  is  an 
honour  to  his  species  suffering 
cruelly  from  nervous  debility, 
while  another  man,  whose  skin  is 
so  thick  that  he  rejoices  in  tramp- 
ling on  other  people's  toes,  goes  on 
his  way  with  the  vigour  of  a  rhino- 
ceros." 

"  I  should  strongly  suspect  that 
the  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his 
species  had  been  injudicious  in  his 
selection  of  an  adviser,"  said  I. 
"As  to  the  rhinoceros,  his  skin  is 
no  doubt  a  protection  to  him,  even 
&om  the  bite  of  the  mosquito.  But 
does  he  trample  on  other  people's 
toes?" 

How  far  my  old  friend  read 
between  the  lines  of  this  dialogue 
I  could  not  quite  make  out.  I 
fancied  that  he  was  half  annoyed, 
haK  amused,  that  Mr.  Floss,  in 
putting  out  his  claws,  failed  to 
give  a  good  scratch.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  Vernon,  frankly  I  must 
go  so  far  with  you  as  to  admit  that 
survival  of  the  fittest  can  never  be 
more  than  a  hypothesis.  All  that 
can  be  said  to  be  proved  is  the 
survival  of  the  fit — that  is,  in  fact. 
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the  stiryival  of  the  surTivors.  And 
it  is  only  too  true  that  there 
is  some  mysterious  law,  according 
to  which  those  we  should  think 
most  likely— or  most  desirable — ^to 
live  are  often  the  first  to  die.  That 
notion  of  the  animals  picking  out 
the  choicest  herbage  is  curiously 
parallel  with  what  is  a  common- 
place of  the  old  moralists.  But 
you  see  that  we  may  have  our  own 
opinions  on  that  matter — ^in  fact 
they  can  be  nothing  but  opinions. 
No  means  of  certitude  exist.  But, 
what  is  claimed  for  the  doctrine  of 
development  is  that  it  is  certain — 
an  induction  from  observation — so 
your  opinion  or  my  opinion  does 
not  affect  it." 

**  I  am  content  with  that  as  far 
as  it  affects  my  own  views,"  said  I. 
"  I  am  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  get 
on  sound  ground — to  substitute 
definite  knowledge  for  mere  opinion 
in  everything.  I  believe  that  we 
are  tending  towards  that  substitu- 
tion, and  my  belief  is  that  the  real 
happiness  of  mankind  is  essentially 
concerned  in  the  change.  We 
both  believe  in  development.  But 
all  that  I  say  is,  that  self-develop- 


ment of  species  by  natural  selec- 
tion is  as  yet  TinestabUshed.  Fur- 
ther, that,  as  far  as  any  argument 
can  be  derived  from  observed  facts, 
such  argument  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  hypothesis." 

"  Yes,  well,"  replied  Dr.  Pearce ; 
"you  see  that  is  your  view.  I 
don't  feel  my  head  strong  enough 
for  controversy  just  now.  As  I 
said  before,  Darwin  has  just  been 
translated  into  Icelandic.  Tou 
cannot  get  over  that.  Yes,  yes ! 
Let  me  recommend  you  to  read 
more — ^to  study  Darwin — ^Darwin 
and  Haeckel— and  you  will  come 
to  see  things  in  the  right  light." 

«I  hope  I  shall,"  said  I.  "I 
wish  we  were  starting  for  a  walk 
through  Switzerland,  and  I  think 
you  would  find  yourself  quite  your 
old  self  again  in  a  fortnight." 

"  A  walk  through  Switzerland  ? 
What  would  Dr.  Granby  say  to 
that  ?  "  quoth  Mr  Floss,  with  an 
alarmed  air,  as  I  rose  to  go. 
"  Too  late,  too  late,  Vernon ! "  said 
Dr.  Pearce.  But  he  gave  me  his 
hand  more  warmly  than  when  I 
entered  the  room — "  Eheu  fugacea, 
Posthumej  Posthnme  P' 
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Chapteb  VII. 
Mbbby's  home  life  was  not  an  idle 
one.     Perhaps  afternoon  visitors, 
who  found  her  frequently  with  an 
unopened  book  in  her  lap  buried 
in  reyerie  before  her  favourite  pic- 
ture, might  have  thought  it  was. 
But  she  had  a  great  many  cares, 
which,  because  they  were  charm- 
ing, were  none  the  less  anxious. 
AU  the  more  beautiful  and  valu- 
able of  the  objects  of  art  which 
were   so   largely  collected  in  the 
Hamertons'   rooms  were  her  par- 
ticular charge.     She  it  was  who 
dusted,  arranged,  and  was  respon- 
sible    for    them.      Nothing    else 
could  have  made  her  so  familiar 
with  them,  and  by  giving  her  this 
business  her  parents  gave  her  also 
the  most  complete  of  artistic  educa- 
tions that  it  was  in  their  power  to 
give.     No  wandering  through  wide 
galleries,  following  the  guidance  of 
an    unaccustomed    eyesight,    and 
simply  wishing  to  please  it,   can 
equal  a  daily   familiarity   with   a 
thoroughly    good,     even    if  com- 
paratively  small,  collection.     Not 
only  did  Merry  know  all  about  the 
many  specimens  of  different  schools 
of  SLTt    and  artistic  workmanship 
which  Mr.  Hamerton  possessed — 
this    knowledge  she  might    have 
obtained  by  an  effort  of  memory— 
but  her  eyesight    and    even    her 
touch  was  capable  of  intelligent 
discrimination,  in   consequence  of 
this  constant  contact.      She  was 


really  a  delightful  companion  in  a 
gallery  of  art ;    and  how  rare  a 
characteristic    this    is    everybody 
knows.     Mr.   Hamerton' s  one  re- 
solve about  her  education  had  been 
that  she  should  understand  every 
step  she  took,  in  whatever  branch 
she  chose  to  study.     But  she  was 
not  very   studious ;     she    had  no 
passion  for  books.     In  her  reading 
she  followed    the   same    love    of 
colour  and  richness  which  always 
guided  her;    and  her  literature^— 
ihe  literature  which  had  become 
her  own,  and  was  part  of  her  life 
— consisted     of     but     very    few 
authors.      She    had  never    really 
reached  to  the  thought-life  which 
lifts  us    out   of    sensations;    she 
appreciated  sensations  so  intensely 
that  her  life  was  fuU-s-made  rich 
by  them.     With  most  persons  the 
education  of  the  senses  has  been  so 
completely    neglected     that    they 
only  catch  a  faint  suspicion,  late  in 
life,  of  what  the  glories  of  their 
youth  should  have  been.     For  early 
youth  is  the  time   when  all  the 
senses  are  impatient  to  be  used, 
and  when  their  development  is  full 
of  an  intoxicating  delight  which  is 
lacking  in  late  years.     Who  cannot 
look  back  upon  a  blind  enthusiasm 
of  his  youth  for  some  art  unap- 
proachable and  grand?   but  how 
much  less  grand  than  if  it  had  been 
more  approachable,  and  the  excit- 
able    young     soul,     by     a     real 
knowledge  of  rudiments,  had  been 
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able  to  grasp    some  idea  of  the 
great  mysteries.  Merry's  love  of  the 
beautiful  had  been  deepened  into 
awe  and  reverence  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the   different  channels 
through  which  it  makes  itself  mani- 
fest ;  it  was  no  light  thing  to  her, 
but  a  great  reality.    And  all  un- 
schooled as  she  was  in  the  bitter 
experiences    of    life,   which  teach 
self-control  and  patience,  her  in- 
stinctive sense  of  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion made  her  gentle  and  tender. 
But  Mrs.  Hamerton  observed  with 
a  new  alarm  that  the  unalloyed 
happiness   of  the  morning  of  her 
child's  life,  which  with  each  phase 
seemed  more  golden  and  rich,  was 
producing  a  certain  self-absorption. 
Individual  happiness  is  the  fixed 
ambition  of  the  new-created  being. 
He  looks   to  find  it   at  his  feet; 
and  then,  if  it  is  not  there,  expects 
it  when  he  is  full  grown  and  inde- 
pendent.    Merry  had  found  it  at 
her  feet,  and  had  learned  to  regard 
it  as  her  right.     And,  indeed,  it 
would  seem  that,  if  any  creature  on 
this  earth  merited  pure  happiness, 
it  must  be  Merry  Hamerton.     She 
had  never  offended  against  any  law 
of  life,  or  any  instinct  of  nature. 
Her  sole  error — and  how  sweet  a 
one ! — ^was  the  conviction  that  love 
ruled    the    world,   and    that    she 
might     freely     live     within     his 
dominions.     She  had  met  with  no 
curb — no  check.     She  fancied  her- 
self queen  of  a  little  heaven  of  her 
own.     And  so,  it  seemed,  bhe  was. 
Her  home  was   so  perfect  that  it 
put  no  restraint  upon  her  new  love ; 
ner  lover  was  at  her  side  each  day, 
and    by  his    presence    made    her 
heaven. 

She  grew  dreamy,  rapt,  silently 
impassioned. 

One  afternoon  she  came,  singing 
u  low  scmg  of  happiness,  into  the 
diawing-room.  Mr.  Hamerton  was 
standing  by  a  window  holding 
something  in  his  hand ;  there  was 
a  frown  of  annoyance  on  his  brow. 


She  saw  it — her  spontaneous  song 
ceased — she  flew  Lke  a  bird  to  his 
side.  Her  sudden,  swift  movement 
was  strangely  deceptive.  It  really 
did  not  appear  as  if  she  walked. 
A  rustle,  and  she  was  by  your 
side. 

She  put  her  arm  up  over  Gerald's 
broad  shoulder  with  a  clinging 
action  all  her  own,  and  a  touch  so 
light  it  could  scarce  be  felt. 

"  Papa !  **  she  exclaimed,  **  what 
can  be  the  matter?  Why  do 
you  knit  your  dear  old  brow  ?  " 

For  answer  he  lowered  his  hand 
to  the  level  of  her  eyes,  and  showed 
what  he  held.  It  was  a  tiny  ex- 
quisite Japanese  bowl.  Five 
minute  gold  fishes  stood  out  from 
the  bottom  of  the  beautiful  little 
circle,  which  was  lovely  by 
reason  of  its  i)erf  ect  shape.  It  was 
quite  plain  and  of  dark  colour,  all 
but  the  gold  fish. 

"  Do  you  see  that  line  ?  "  he  said, 
showing  her  the  faintest  perceptible 
mark  around  the  inside  of  the 
bowl,  a  little  below  its  rim. 

**  Oh,  papa !  "  she  exclaimed,  and 
drawing  back  her  arm  elapsed  her 
hands  with  the  air  of  very  genuine 
contrition.  "  I  must  have  forgotten 
to  wipe  it  when  last  we  put  water 
in  it.  But  I  can  hardly  believe  I 
forgot  it." 

"  But  you  did,  you  wicked  little 
thing,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  half- 
humorous  reproof,  which  was  his 
nearest  approach  to  severity  with 
Merry.  "  I  suppose  this  comes  of 
being  in  love  ?" 

She  looked  up  with  two  suddenly 
swimming  eyes. 

**  What — tears,  you  foolish  baby  ? 
Why,  I've  forgiven  you  long  since 
for  falling  in  love  with  someone 
else  besides  this  particular  big  boy, 
who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
only  papa." 

"  You  shall  not  say  such  wicked 
things,"  cried  Merry,  with  an  in- 
describable sort  of  rush,  getting 
both  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
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her  lips  upon  bis  so  that  he  could 
not  speak.  But,  as  she  had  to 
stand  Yeiy  much  on  tip-toe  to 
accomplish  this  feat,  the  sudden 
embrace  lasted  but  a  moment,  and 
Mr.  Hamerton,  after  a  kiss  from 
the  little  warm  mouth  so  dear  to 
him,  completed  his  sentence. 

"  But  I  shan't  forgive  you  for 
forgetting  the  fishes  and  letting 
them  rust.  Now,  suppose  you  see 
what  can  be  done  to  get  the  mark 
off?" 

Merry  took  the  bowl  and  went 
away  with  it  directly.  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton was  one  of  those  men  who 
generally  get  their  own  way  with 
others  of  their  own  age,  and  are 
literally  obeyed  by  young  people. 
The  secret  oi  this  may  possibly  be, 
that  he  never  wanted  anything  un- 
reasonable and  was  always  sweet- 
tempered. 

He  went  downstairs  now,  expect- 
ing  Merry's  contrition  would  lead 
her  to  discover  some  other  small 
omissions  of  hers,  without  further 
suggestion  from  him,  and  shut 
himself  in  his  study.  He  had  out- 
lived the  happy  period  in  which 
Merry  revelled,  when  art  is  all- 
satisfying.  He  loved  literature, 
not  only  as  the  finest  of  the  arts, 
but  as  the  only  one  in  which 
thought,  almost  pure  and  un- 
obscured,  is  to  be  found.  The 
great  thinkers  who  use  language  as 
their  vehicle  have  the  advantage 
over  all  other  artists  that  the 
material  in  which  they  work  is  the 
most  refined  and  subtle  of  all 
known  mediums  of  expression. 
He  had  come  to  the  fullness  of 
maturity  when  men  who  think  at 
all  must  inevitably  begin  to  wonder 
what  is  the  next  thing  ?—  whether 
old  age  is  the  end  and  conclusion 
of  this  fine  promise  of  life.  And 
when  it  comes  to  this  there  is  a 
demand  in  the  soul  for  something 
beyond  that  beauty  which  is  the 
heavenly  part  of  our  natural  life. 
There  is  a  desire  to  know  more 


of  the  speculations  of  great 
thinkers  about  this  wonderful 
existence  and  experience  given  to 
us  all  and  understood  by  so  few! 
Wh^  we  Ure  becomes  a  more 
fascinating  subject  than  how  to 
live. 

Mr.  Hamerton  was  growing 
daily  more  studious.  There  are 
some  books  whose  faces  are  more 
friendly  than  any  human  coun- 
tenances, especially  when  our  minds 
are  hungry. 

Merry  came  slowly  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  the  bowl  nearly  full 
of  water.  She  set  it  down  a 
moment  to  look  at  it,  for  indeed 
not  until  the  water  was  in  it  was 
its  full  beauty  seen.  Then  the  gold 
fish  started  into  life,  and  their  ex- 
quisite form  and  the  wonderful 
expression  of  motion  which  the 
artist  had  conveyed  by  them  was 
seen  to  perfection.  It  was  a  gem 
of  art  which  Merry  was  never 
weary  of  looking  at ;  the  sentiment 
was  charming,  and  the  apparently 
moving  fish  gave  a  sense  as  of 
deep-sea  coolness.  She  forgot  all 
but  the  beauty  of  the  thing  when 
once  she  had  looked  into  it,  and, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  she  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  hands  and  fell  into 
a  deep  dream,  her  eyes  fastened 
upon  the  water  which  seemed  to 
develope  magic  depths  as  she 
looked  into  it. 

She  was  sitting  like  this  when 
Mrs.  Hamerton  came  into  the  room 
in  search  of  her.  She  did  not  hear 
her  mother  approach. 

"  Why,  Merry !  I  heard  you  were 
wiping  that  bowl,  and  instead  I 
find  you  dreaming  over  it." 

Merry  looked  up  with  the  smile 
in  her  eyes  which  she  always  had 
for  her  mother. 

"  I  believe  I  had  wandered  on  to 
'  faeiT  seas  forlorn,' "  she  said. 

"  Faery  seas  perhaps,"  answered 
her  mother,  "  but  not  forlorn. 
You  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word." 
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"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Merry 
a  little  raguelj,  and,  leaning  her 
head  against  the  high  carved  back 
of  her  chair,  fell  into  dreamland 
again. 

Mrs.  Hamerton  sat  down  near 
her. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  **  that 
Clotilda  came  home  yesterday  P" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember,"  said 
Merry. 

"  And  that  we  must  go  and  call 
upon  her  this  afternoon  ?" 

"I  suppose  we  must,"  was 
Merry's  reply. 

Mrs.  Hamerton  looked  at  her. 
''And  this  is  all  for  Arthur 
Wansy!"  was  the  thought  that 
passed  through  her  mind. 

But  she  only  said,  very  quietly, 
"  Suppose  you  finish  what  you  are 
doing,  and  then  we  can  get  ready." 

Merry  roused  herself  with  an 
effort,  took  up  the  bowl  and  went 
away  with  it  without  saying  any- 
thing. She  moTed  like  one  rapt  m 
some  inner  vision. 

Left  alone,  a  look  of  anxiety 
came  into  Mrs.  Hamerton's  face. 
It  was  new  there,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  appear  when  she  was 
really  alone.  But  it  was  an  ex- 
pression which,  after  it  had  been 
worn  a  while,  would  leave  one  of 
those  little  knots  in  the  brow,  or 
puckers  beneath  the  eyes,  which 
most  people  contract  in  early  years. 
Mrs.  Hamerton's  face  was  still  fair 
and  smooth  as  a  girl's ;  there  had 
been  no  torturing  of  the  affections 
or  harassments  of  the  mind,  to 
make  marks  upon  it.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  blossom  of  her  life, 
her  daughter,  to  bring  the  first 
prints  of  real  pain  there. 

Merry — innocently  unconscious 
of  this  unkind  work  of  hers — 
finished  her  delicate  task  and  came 
back  with  a  subdued,  pretty  smile. 

''I  am  ready  now,  mama,"  she 
said. 

"  Come  and  put  on  your  wraps, 
then,  quickly,"  said  Mrs.  Hamer- 


ton.   "I  have    ordered    the   car- 
riage." 

Clotilda's  house  was  not  far  off, 
and  came  on  the  wav  to  the  park. 
It  stood  in  the  long  line  of  houses 
called  Kensington  Gore,  and  its 
windows  commanded  the  incessant 
panorama  of  the  broad  road,  and 
the  lovely  view  into  the  green 
gardens.  Not  a  very  secluded 
retreat  for  two  poets;  but  Mr. 
Stretton  had  chosen  the  house. 
He  would  -have  preferred  Park- 
lane  or  Piccadilly;  but  had  to 
content  himself  with  Kensington, 
for  there  were  no  houses  reason- 
ably small  enough  for  them  vacant 
in  either  of  these  places.  What- 
ever Mr.  Stretton  possessed  must 
be  perfect,  therefore  he  could  not 
always  afford  possessions  so  large 
or  plentiful  as  he  might  desire. 

The  Hamertons  quickly  recog- 
nised the  perfection  of  this  little 
gem  of  a  house,  when  they  were 
but  just  insid^e  it.  Mr.  Stretton  had 
devoted  some  hours  to  the  society 
of  an  art-furnisher,  who  loved  to 
dabble  in  literature  and  regarded 
Mr.  Stretton  as  a  brother,  in  order 
to  produce  this  charming  interior. 
An  inexperienced  genius  cannot 
produce  this  sort  of  result  un- 
aided. The  man  who  thinks — "  I 
want  a  beautiful  house,"  and, 
having  scorn  of  the  upholsterers  in 
his  heart,  tries  to  get  it  by  dint  of 
sheer  poetic  taste,  without  their 
advice,  generally  succeeds  in  pro- 
ducing something  odd,  but  not 
beautiful  He  might  as  well  try 
to  make  a  coat.  But  demand  pro- 
duces supply,  and  in  these  latter 
days,  having  craved  artistic  houses, 
artistic  house-furnishers  arise  in 
our  midst.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
this  fresh  field  of  beauty  follows 
the  same  inexorable  law  which  per- 
vades modem  society,  and  makes 
life  bitter  and  barren  to  the 
poverty-stricken — ^it  can  only  Jbe 
had  for  money. 
When   we   have  a  government 
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which  pays  the  doctors  when  the 
people  are  well,  and  punishes  them 
when  diseases  are  rife — ^and  when 
poverty  is  treated  as  a  disease, 
with  specialists  who  prescribe  for 
it — then,  indeed,  life  may  be  worth 
living,  and  everybody  will  have 
beautifully-furnished  houses.  Why 
are  there  not  state  hospitals  for 
people  who  can't  get  money  as  well 
as  for  people  who  can't  get  health? 
It  is  a  question  which  is  the  more 
painful  ailment  of  the  two.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  people  need  to  be 
taught  not  only  how  to  make 
money,  but  how  to  use  it. 

Money,  at  all  events,  had  made 
this  house  very  charming.     In  the 
drawing-room  sat  its  pale  mistress. 
She    looked    paler — whiter — more 
delicate  than  ever ;  but  she  rose 
eagerly  to  welcome  these  visitors, 
who  came  to  her  really  as  friends. 
Yet  there  was  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  her  which  they  both  saw, 
and     which,    when     it     attracted 
Merry's  attention,  roused  her  from 
her  own  dreams.    Clotilda  was  less 
bright — less    eager — a    shade     of 
coldness  had  crept  into  her  manner. 
There   was  a  strange  look  in  her 
eyes ;  strange  to  Merry,  who  knew 
every  expression  of    her   friend's 
face.     Clotilda  arranged  to   come 
to  them  on  the    evening   of   the 
next  day,  Mrs.  Hamerton  promising, 
at  her  entreaty,  that  they  would  be 
alone ;  and  then,  a  fresh  group  of 
visitors  coming  in,  they  took  their 
leave.       Clotilda's     drawing-room 
was  reallv  beautiful,  and  was  made 
very   bright  by   a    mirror,    which 
reflected  the    three   windows   and 
their  gay  outlook,  but  it  was  by  no 
means    large,    and    two    sets    of 
visitors  were  a  little  in  each  other's 
way.       Clotilda,    however,    would 
soon  have  to  accustom  herself  to 
seeing  people  look  vainly  around 
for   chairs,  and    perhaps    end  in 
taking  refuge  on  the  staircase,  for 
society  showed  signs  of  making  a 
pet  of  her.     Society  had  always 


been  fond  of  Mr.  Stretton,  and  he 
had  done  just  the  thing  to  make 
himself  more  popular  in  marrying 
Clotilda,  with  her  little  mystery  of 
unpubUshed  writings,  and  her  pre- 
Baphaelite  face  and  figure. 

"  Mama,"  said  Merry,  when  they 
were  back  in  the  carriage ;  ''  what 
is  it  in    Clotilda's    eyes ;    is    she 

"Oh,  my  child!"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  "  I  hope  not." 

But  she  could  not  deny  that  she 
feared  it.  She  had  expected  it 
would  be  so,  but  not  so  soon.  Her 
instinctive  knowledge  of  character 
made  her  anticipate  Clotilda's  even- 
tual disgust  with  this  man,  who 
wore  his  whole  self  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  made  the  most  of  it. 
But,  so  soon !  Something  was 
misbing  in  Clotilda's  manner ; 
there  was  none  of  the  iiTe- 
pressible  pride  in  the  words  "my 
husband "  which  is  generally  too 
palpable  in  the  moon-old  bride. 
Who  has  not  heard  a  young 
wife,  speaking  of  some  quite 
recent  event,  say,  with  an  air  of 
surprise  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  recent,  "  Oh  !  but  that  was  be- 
fore we  were  married  "  ?  There 
was  none  of  this  unconscious 
egoism  in  Clotilda's  manner.  "  Oh, 
you  dear  girls !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  thoughtfully,  speaking 
her  feeling  aloud ;  "  how  I  wish 
I  could  save  you  all  your  troubles !  " 

"  Why,  mama,  what  can  you 
mean?"  asked  Merry,  in  much 
surprise. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,  what  I 
meant — See,  there  is  Arthur  on  his 
horse  !  What  a  beautiful  creature 
it  is !  Is  he  coming  to  speak  to 
us?" 

It  was  an  opportune  diversion. 
Merry  instantly  forgot  Clotilda, 
her  mother's  mysterious  utterances, 
and  almost  that  mother  herself, 
although  she  was  by  her  side. 

That  was  one  of  Merry's  happy 
afternoons.     Arthur  kept  by  the 
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.i^arriage  until  they  went  into  the 
park,  when  he  went  off  for  a  canter 
in  the  road,  but  he  joined  them 
again  when  they  turned  to  drive 
liome,  and,  dismounting  at  their 
gate,  followed  them  into  the  house. 
Mr».  Hamerton  went  through  the 
lower  rooms  to  the  library  in  search 
of  her  husband,  and  Ai-thur  and 
Merry  went,  laughing  and  talking 
with  the  low  voice  of  pleasure, 
up  the  stairs  to  the  drawing-room. 
But  it  took  them  some  time  to 
get  there.  Half-way  up  the  broad 
stairway  was  a  cushioned  seat  cut 
in  the  carved  balustrade ;  a  stately 
stuffed  peacock,  with  widespread 
tail,  shielded  this  seat  a  little  by 
bis  lordly  presence,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  sit  there  almost  un- 
observed, though  from  it  you  could 
see  all  the  hall  and  the  stairway. 
Merry,  who  was  in  a  perfectly  gay 
mood,  sat  down  here  awhile.  She 
confessed  to  a  sort  of  foolish 
feeling,  which  made  her  want  to 
linger  over  the  brightness  of  the 
afternoon  out  of  doors. 

"  There  is  something  gloomy  in 
going  upstairs,  as  if  we  had  finished 
with  the  sunshine,*'  she  said.  *'  Let 
us  go  out  again  for  a  walk !  The 
sun  is  quite  high  still." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Arthur. 
Merry  could  lead  him  anywhere 
when  her  smile  was  one  of  sheer 
gaiety  as  it  was  now ;  and  indeed 
the  sun  seemed  splendid,  slanting 
in  through  the  high  stained  win- 
dows of  the  hall. 

"  No,  we  had  better  not,"  said 
Merry,  whose  naughtinesses  were 
very  apt  to  exist  only  in  idea  and 
fail  of  action.  ''Mama  would  be 
anxious ;  she  expects  to  find  me  in 
the  drawing-room  when  tea  is 
ready.  Come  up  there,  and  I  will 
go  and  take  off  my  hat,  and  be  a 
good  girl." 

Arthur  obeyed.  They  went 
more  quietly  up  into  the  drawing- 
room.  As  they  parted  the  curtains 
they  saw  a  gentleman  standing  on 


the  hearth-rug."  It  was  Eichard 
Hamerton.  His  endurance  had 
given  out.  He  had  come  back — 
for  a  day  or  two,  so  he  told  him- 
self. He  looked  brighter  and 
younger  for  his  absence ;  his  clear 
olue  eyes  had  lost  some  of  the 
haggardness  which  had  so  startled 
Clotilda.  Merry  met  him  with  a 
greeting  as  nearly  like  her  old 
warm  welconio  of  him  as  might  be. 
It  was  almost  the  same,  only  a 
lover's  acute  perception  would  have 
discovered  the  difference.  Richard 
saw  it  clearly  enough,  and  recog- 
nised it  as  his  due. 

Merrv  moved  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  "Arthur,"  she  said, 
"it  is  as  well  we  did  not  go  for  a 
walk — the  sun  has  gone  in  alto- 
gether ! " 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  her 
highly  developed  nature  that  with 
all  its  richness  she  was  acutely 
sensitive  to  external  chill  of  any 
sort.  Richard,  with  the  senti- 
mentality of  a  man  hopelessly  in 
love,  accepted  her  words  as  a  sort 
of  ill  omen  for  himself.  He  would 
not  be  a  cloud  upon  her  life  ^  But 
Merry  only  felt  a  little  shudder  at 
the  sight  of  the  now  darkening 
road,  aud  she  turned  'back  to  the 
bright  fire  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
True,  it  was  not  so  very  slight  a 
task  to  stand  between  these  two 
men,  and  feel  quite  at  her  ease. 
She  was  a  little  troubled  by  the 
strong  gaze  of  Richard's  clear  eyes. 

"You  are  tired,  Merry,"  said 
Arthur,  "and  I  have  an  engage- 
ment for  dinner,  so  I  think  I  had 
better  stay  no  longer." 

She  did  not  try  to  detain  him. 
With  Richard  there  it  was  perhaps 
best  he  should  go. 

"Oh,    cousin    Dick,"   she    said,  , 
when    Arthur    was     gone,    "  how 
could  you  come    away  from    the 
country  in  this  beautiful  weather  ?" 

"  Very  easily,"  said  Richard ; 
and  wished  he  might  tell  her  how 
much  too  easy  it  was  to  him ! 
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She  looked  at  him  with  a  grave 
surprise.  "Then  you  don't  care 
for  the  country  properly,  and  you 
used  to  pretend  to.  Oh,  I  am 
longing  for  our  holiday  that  we 
have  been  promised  so  long !  We 
were  to  go  when  Clotilda  was 
married,  and  now  she  is  back  from 
her  honeymoon,  and  we  have  not 
been  away !  *' 

"Is  she  back?"  said  Eichard. 
"  May  I  go  and  call  on  her,  do  you 
suppose?" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Merry, 
lightly.  "You  were  always  great 
friends,  you  two.  Mama,  dear," 
she  said,  for  Mrs.  Hamerton  had 
come  into  the  room,  and  was 
shaking  hands  with  Eichard,  "  why 
don't  we  go  into  the  country  ?  It 
is  so  fine,  and  I  am  longing  to  be 
out  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long." 

"We  will  go  very  soon  now," 
said  Mrs.  Hamerton.  "  It  is  really 
warm  enough  to  enjoy  it,  I  think. 
But  where  shall  we  go  ?  We  must 
not  be  away  long,  for  we  have  so 
many  engagements  just  now.  In- 
deed, I  don't  see  how  to  go  for  a 
fortnight.  If  you  look  in  the  en- 
gagement-book. Merry,  I  believe 
you  will  find  we  are  dining  out 
nearly  every  day  for  the  next  two 
weeks." 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  too  true,  mama," 
said  Merry,  dolefully. 

"Don't  be  so  sad  about  it, 
child ;  we  will  fly  away  the  very 
first  chance  we  can  get.  We  had 
better  not  take  a  house  anywhere, 
I  think,  but  just  go  when  we  can, 
to  any  place  that  takes  our  fancy." 

"Oh,  yes,  mama,  that  will  be 
delightful.  I  should  like  to  go  to 
that  little  French  watering-place 
we  stayed  a  day  at  last  summer, 
where  all  the  rooms  in  the  hotel 
had  wall-papers  covered  with  roses 
and  butterflies ! " 

Mrs.  Hamerton  laughed.  "  We 
will  think  about  it,  baby ;  but 
there  are  other  considerations  be- 
sides the  wall-papers  in  the  hotel ! " 


"That's  true,"  said  Merry, 
seriously.  "  Very  true ! — ^perhaps 
Arthur  might  not  like  a  French 
watering-place."  For  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Merry  was  not  for- 
getting a  recent  remark  of  his  to 
&e  effect  that  he  felt  like  spending 
a  few  days  out  of  town,  and  would 
join  them  if  they  went  soon. 


chaptbb  vin. 

The  next  afternoon  Eichard  was 
in  Clotilda's  drawing-room.  For- 
tunately no  other  visitors  were 
there ;  and  even  Clotilda  did  not 
come  for  a  little  while.  Truth  to 
tell,  the  proud  young  creature  had 
locked  herself  in  her  own^  room  to 
indulge  in  a  passion  of  tears  which 
insisted  upon  expending  itself. 
She  had  left  the  lunch  table  rather 
suddenly — what  had  disturbed  her 
she  but  dimly  understood,  and  Mr. 
Stretton  had  simply  no  idea  that 
she  was  disturbed.  He  so  entirely 
lived  in  his  own  feelings  that  he 
was  not  sensitive  to  the  condition 
of  other  people.  Arthur's  selfish- 
ness was  of  the  sensitive  sort ;  he 
depended  upon  his  companions  for 
amusement,  and,  if  their  spirits  fell, 
knew  it  instantly,  and  fled  from 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  But  Mr. 
Stretton  was  one  of  those  men  who 
can  live  for  twenty  years  in  daily 
contact  with  persons  whom  they 
dislike,  and  not  mind  it  very  much, 
simply  because  their  own  greatness 
and  vanity  are  sufiicient  amuse- 
ment, satisfaction,  and  solace  for 
them  under  all  circumstances. 

Clotilda  was  not  ready  to  appear 
on  the  instant,  but  when  she  did 
come  all  trace  of  her  recent  dis- 
quiet was  smoothed  away.  She 
only  looked  whiter,  and  more  like 
a  forlorn  lily  ;  but  there  were  dark 
lines  under  her  eyes  which  Eichard 
noticed  at  once. 

"  Back    in    town    already,    Mr. 
Hamerton !  Back  amidst 
wanted  to  leave  ! "    . 
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''  Yes,  back  again ;  and  indeed, 
though,  as  you  told  me,  it  is  mad- 
ness to  stay  here,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  can  help  it.  Honestly, 
do  you — you  who  have  guessed 
my  secret,  do  you  think  I  am 
wrong  ?" 

"No,  while  you  do  no  wrong," 
was  Clotilda's  answer ;  and  it  made 
Richard  think,  for  it  seemed  like  a 
repetition  of  his  own  conclusions.  He 
did  not  answer,  but  began  to  talk 
of  Clotilda  herself— of  the  places 
she  had  visited  during  her  honey- 
moon, and  of  the  stay  in  Italy 
which  Mr.  Stretton  was  looking 
forward  to. 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  to  go  so 
much  as  I  did,"  said  Clotilda ;  "  I 
get  so  weary  travelling  about.  And 
if  we  stay  long  there  it  will  be 
lonely — I  like  best  to  be  in  London 
where  I  have  at  least  a  few 
friends." 

"Lying  back  in  the  low  chair 
she  was  sitting  in  —  her  head 
drooped,  and  one  hand  hanging 
heavily,  like  the  head  of  an  un- 
watered  flower,  over  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  she  looked  so  frail,  so  slight 
a  creature,  that  Richard  felt  as 
though  he  would  like  to  nurse  her 
as  he  would  have  nursed  a  tired 
child.  Tired  in  spirit  she  was  evi- 
dently, and  there  was  a  tone  as  of 
some  deep  discontent,  which  was 
new  in  her  voice  and  manner.  But 
she  would  not  talk  of  herself  in 
any  way.  Before  he  went  away 
she  led  Richard  to  speak  of  Merry 
again.  "  Face  it  out,"  she  said,  in 
her  brave  little  way  ;  "  don't  hide 
things  in  the  dark,  they  grow 
crooked  then !  Give  them  light, 
and  at  least  they  will  grow  upright." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  have  my- 
self concluded,"  said  Richard, "  and 
the  result  is  I  am  openly  deter- 
mined to  wip  her  if  I  can,  even 
yet." 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  so  strong 
and  bright,  Clotilda  smiled  a  little 
with  secret  admiration. 


"  I  hope  you  will,"  she  said  very 
low. 

"  Yet  nothing  could  appear  more 
absolutely  hopeless,"  said  Richard 
with  sudden  despondency ;  "  she 
has  rashly  given  her  heart  away, 
but  so  utterly  that  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  which  could  win  her 
from  him." 

"  It  is  a  difficult  task  certainly," 
said  Clotilda. 

"I  fear  it  is  a  quite  hopeless 
one,"  said  Richard,  "and  yet  in 
despite  of  that  conviction  I  mean 
to  hope.  We  cannot  live  without 
hope,  can  we?" 

"  It  is  hard  to,"  said  Clotilda,  in 
her  low  voice,  but  with  something 
so  intense  in  its  accents  that  Richard 
looked  quickly  at  her.  Again  he 
saw  that  mist  in  her  eyes  which 
once  before  he  had  fancied  must  be 
tears.  He  longed  to  ask  her  if  she 
was  unhappy,  but  the  word  seemed 
an  insult  to  a  young  bride.  While 
he  half  hesitated  whether  he  dared 
say  anything  Mr.  Stretton  came 
in. 

"Ah,  how  d'ye  do?"  he  said, 
grasping  Richard's  hand  with  his 
stereotyped   air  of    surprise,  and 
dropping    his    eyeglass    suddenly 
in    the     invariable    manner    with 
which  he  emphasised  his  greetings. 
Then  he  sat  down,  looked  at  his 
perfect  boots. and  fine  diamonds, 
while  he  offered    a    few    general 
remarks  in  the  correct   conversa- 
tional style.      Clotilda  looked  on 
languidly,  taking  no  further  part 
in    the    conversation ;    and    when 
Richard  rose  to  go,  she  said  but  a 
very  faint "  good  bye,"  and  gave  him 
a  very  inexpressive  hand.    Richard 
had  a  hand-shake  which  very  few 
people  forgot ;  it  was  part  of  the 
impression   which  he  made  upon 
them.      His  grasp  was  complete, 
and  full  of  nervous  strength,  yet 
being  unobtioisive ;  his  hand  was 
always  warm  and  soft.     It  was  not 
at  the   moment,   but    afterwards, 
that  one  recognised  how  pleasant 
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and  friendly  a  hand-shake  it  was. 
Clotilda  felt  it,  but  scarcely  knew 
what  she  felt  until  Mr.  Stretton 
had  elaborately  bowed  Bichard  out. 
Then  it  was  that  she  realised  some- 
thing to  have  penetrated  soothingly 
eren  into  her  very  soul.  "  That  was 
the  hand  of  a  true  man — a  man 
capable  of  friendship — yes,  f iieud- 
sliip  even  for  the  woman  he  loves." 

Mr.  Stretton  came  back  into  the 
drawing-room.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
''  the  carriage  is  waiting,  and  I  am 
ready.  Your  prettiest  bonnet,  Clo- 
tilda— the  one  with  the  primroses 
in  it. 

Clotilda  hated  the  Ladies'  Mile  ; 
but  she  had  already  discovered 
tliat  her  only  dignified  course  was 
quiet  acquiescence  in  her  husband's 
plans.  He  did  not  bidly  her 
exactly,  if  she  did  not  care  to  do 
what  he  wished ;  but  he  had  a  far 
better  secret  for  making  her  life  a 
burden  to  her  when  he  wanted  to. 
He  could  "  nag  "  like  a  very  woman ; 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Clotilda  was  so  far  developed  out 
of  this  mean  feminine  character 
which  is  so  much  too  common  in 
the  world,  that  when  she  found  its 
weapons  used  against  her  she  took 
refuge  in  a  cold  silence. 

A  pretty  little  victoria  stood  at 
the  door,  with  two  small  cream- 
coloured  horses.  Clotilda  came 
down,  dressed  to  perfection,  and 
got  into  it.  Mr.  Stretton  joined 
her,  also  perfectly  "  got  up." 
Clotilda  had  discovered,  somewhat 
to  her  surprise,  that  she  was 
expected  to  drive  in  the  park  every 
fine  afternoon. 

"  Are  you  sure  we  can  afford  to 
keep  this  pretty  carriage,  Paul  ?  " 
she  said  to-day,  very  quietly,  as 
they  were  turning  into  the  p.irk. 

"  Not  for  long  ;  1*11  sell  it  when 
we  go  abroad.  We  shan't  want  a 
carriage  if  we  are  at  home  in  the 
winter,  and  next  season  perhaps  we 
can  get  another ;  if  not,  we  must 
stay  out  of  town.    At  all  events 


we  must  make  a  successful  ap- 
pearance now ;  well  set  off,  you  are 
sure  to  attract  attention." 

He  looked  at  her  with  undis- 
guised admiration.  The  chilliness 
which  these  loveless  speeches  pro- 
duced in  Clotilda  only  heightened 
the  dim,  dreamy  pre-Eapl^aelite 
expression  of  her  pale  face.  Mr. 
Stretton  was  more  delighted  with 
her  every  day,  and  his  candid 
expression  of  delight  revealed  his 
character  gradually  to  her.  The 
coarsest  of  men  would  hardly  tell 
a  girl  before  he  married  her  that 
he  wished  for  her  as  a  new  and 
elegant  appendage  to  his  own 
greatness.  Mr.  Stretton  had  quite 
enough  of  pretty  poetic  sentimen- 
tality at  his  command  to  deceive 
anyone  so  entirely  wanting  in 
vanity,  so  humbly  unexacting  as 
was  Clotilda.  She  was  really 
puzzled  in  endeavouring  to  learn 
the  lesson  quickly  conveyed  to  her, 
when  she  was  married,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  total  indifference  how 
she  dressed  when  they  were  alone, 
or  whether  she  was  cold  or  agree- 
able, but  that  in  public  her  dress 
and  her  manners  must  be  perfec- 
tion. Clotilda,  with  all  her  pro- 
fessed inabiUty  to  understand  the 
passion  of  love,  had  yet,  like  all 
genuine  women,  a  latent  hunger 
for  it.  And  she  had  so  strong  an 
artistic  consciousness  that  she  was 
incapable  of  understanding  the 
idea  of  "  show ;  "  her  idea  of  life 
was  a  thing  beautiful  altogether, 
and  as  fuU  of  loveliness  in  its 
hidden  recesses  as  in  its  public 
appearances.  She  was  really 
astonished  when  she  found  that 
the  more  openly  she  was  admired 
by  other  men  the  better  Mr. 
Stretton  was  pleased  with  her; 
while  once  at  home  alone  she  was 
alone  indeed,  for  having  now  got 
used  to  her  presence  he  paid  her 
but  little  attention. 

There  are  very  few  women  who 
would  not  exchange  the  worship  of 
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societj  to  loye  and  be  loved  by  the 
man  they  have  married. 

The  worship  of  society  was 
exactly  what  Mr.  Stretton  intended 
Clotilda  to  haye,  if  it  could  be  com* 
passed ;  love  he  had  not  got  to  ofEer 
her.  A  certain  coarse  admiration 
was  his  substitute  for  it.  Paul 
Stretton  was  no  diamond,  as  a  poet 
should  be,  but  a  mere  pebble, 
silvered  by  a  scholarly  education, 
and  made  somewhat  special  by  a 
happy  knack  of  versification — a 
knack  so  happy  that  he  thoroughly 
understood  pleasing  the  public. 
This  is  an  art  which,  unfortunately 
for  the  public,  most  great  poets 
have  not. 

There  were  two  reasons  which 
silenced  Clotilda's  words  of  com- 
plaint, even  in  her  own  heart. 
One  was  that  she  had  never  de- 
manded love  in  her  ignorance,  and 
was  only  now  discovering  the 
bitterness  of  marriage  without  it : 
the  other,  that  it  was  perfectly 
clear  Mr.  Stretton  was  all  to  her 
that  he  could  be  or  that  he  would 
be  to  any  woman.  None  the  less 
for  this  quietude  of  hers  was  a 
sickness  stealing  into  her  heart — 
a  prophetic  sense  of  coming,  life- 
long disappointment. 

The  stay  in  Italy  was  not  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Stretton  as  a 
pleasure  to  come ;  it  was  planned 
simply  because  he  knew  he  could 
not  maintain  the  appearance  they 
were  making  throughout  the 
season. 

Clotilda  was  anything  but  shy 
or  even  reserved,  she  was  quite 
accustomed  to  social  admiration ; 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
as  a  thing  to  court  or  seek  after. 
She  had  dressed  exquisitely  as  a 
matter  of  taste ;  not  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  attention,  even  from 
princes  of  the  blood.  This  new 
mode  of  life  was  something  too 
surprising  to  her,  and  she  could 
not  altogether  hide  her  contempt 
at  Mr.  Stretton's  delight  at  a  very 


gracious  bow  from  a  hideous  old 
dowager  in  a  coroneted  carriage. 
The  ancient  hag  put  up  her  eye- 
glasses and  stared  rudely  at 
Clotilda. 

"  She  has  noticed  you — she  ad- 
mires you! — she  loves  pretty 
women  at  her  house — we  shall  be 
asked  there  this  week,  and  there 
you  meet  everyone,  K  certain 
great  people  who  go  there  take  us 
up  we  are  made,  we  shall  be  the 
favourites  of  society.  The  public 
always  follows  the  fashionable 
people ;  I  can  command  the  public 
then." 

Clotilda  left  him  to  his  ecstacy. 
Fortunately  he  wanted  no  sym- 
pathy but  his  own,  and  was  rather 
pleased  by  her  extreme  quiet  as 
being  "  good  style." 

Mr.  Stretton  was  going  out  to 
dinner  alone,  so  Clotilda  had  easily 
obtained  just  what  she  wished — 
that  she  should  go  by  herself  to 
the  Hamertons. 

"  Oh,  this  is  like  home ! "  said 
she,  as  she  sat  down  by  Mrs. 
Hamerton  and  looked  round  at  the 
faces  so  familiar  and  so  friendly. 
Arthur  was  not  there.  Bichard 
was,  and  his  quiet  steadfastness  of 
character  touched  Clotilda  deeply, 
coming  as  she  did  from  out  of  her 
new  acquaintance  with  the  glitter 
which  is  not  of  gold. 

"  Has  Arthur  taken  to  litera- 
ture ?  "  she  asked  Merry  presently. 
"  Paul  was  in  the  *  Earlv  News ' 
office  yesterday,  and  saw  him  there, 
but  he  entirely  denied  having 
written  anything." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  don't  think  he  has 
written  anything,"  was  Merry's 
reply ;  she  was  lost  in  a  momentary 
wonder  at  the  mere  idea  of  Arthur 
taking  the  trouble  to  write  any- 
thing. 

"  Have  you  been  writing  ? " 
asked  Bichard.  He  was  looking 
every  way  for  an  opening  through 
which  to  learn  something  of 
Clotilda's  real  state. 
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"Not  much,"  she  answered; 
"  but  I  will  say  you  three  foolish 
verses  I  made  to-day,  and  you  shall 
tell  me  whether  they  are  glad  or 
sad ;  for  I  know  not." 

My  heart  is  like  a  grave  new  made, 
Within  it  lies  my  love  just  dead ; 

Cold  is  the  tomb  where  that  is  laid, 
Which  late  with  love  blushed  rosy  red. 

Yet  the  grave  which  is  so  cold  beneath 
May  gladden  in  the  gay  snnUght ; 

On  this  sad  soil  fair  flowers  may  wreathe. 
And  make  it  sweet  to  other's  sight. 

Then  come,  dear  snn,  and  look  on  me, 
And  come,  glad  showers  from  out  the 
skies; 
If  but  this  grave  may  fragrant  be, 

I'll  sing,  though  here    my   dead  love 
lies! 

"  It  is  very  sad,  very  sad ! "  said 
Merry,  to  whom  every  thought  of 
repression  was  as  yet  terrible.  She 
was  so  fresh  in  her  gaiety  of  life. 

"  And  I,"  said  Richard,  "  think  it 
is  not  sad,  because  it  is  so  brave." 

Clotilda's  eyes  were  down- 
drooped,  and  would  give  him  no 
answering  look. 

"Brave?"  said  Merry,  a  little 
knot  of  perplexity  coming  in  her 
brow.  "That  is  a  hard  word.  I 
don't    think     I    know    what    it 


i» 


means. 

"  I  think  you  scarcely  do,"  said 
Clotilda  in  a  very  low  voice ;  "  but 
you  will  learn  its  meaning  some 
day." 

"  Must  I  ?  "  said  Merry,  in  her 
most  child-like  manner.  "  Oh,  but 
I  hope  not.  I  can  understand  we 
must  be  sti'ong,  but  braveness 
means  something  with  which  to 
meet  hard  and  cruel  things.  Do 
we  all  need  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  ClotUda. 

"  Well,"  said  Merry,  in  a  kind  of 
pretty  despair,  "I  suppose,  as 
mama  used  to  tell  me,  when  I  am 
grown  up  I  shall  understand  all 
about  it." 

She  came  and  nestled  down  on  a 
stool  by  her  mother's  side.  She 
longed     for      a      tender      touch. 


Clotilda's  words  and  manner  chilled 
her. 

Clotilda  sat  silent,  busied  in  one 
of  her  accustomed  reveries,  but 
with  a  faint,  new  shadow  on  her 
face.  That  shadow  was  enough  to 
ut  an  impenetrable  barrier  between 
er  and  her  girl  friend.  Not  until 
Merry  had  learnt  what  it  meant  to 
be  brave  was  that  barrier  between 
them  broken  down. 


I 


Chapter  IX. 

"  This  is  a  spicy  thing  indeed  of 
Paul  Stretton's,"  said  Frank 
Vernon  one  afternoon  in  the  "  Early 
News  "  office.  It  was  one  of  his  off- 
days,  but  he  had  come  in,  as  he  did 
sometimes  when  he  was  near  it,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  manuscripts. 
Mrs.  Yemen  was  with  him  ;  she  had 
sat  herself  down  on  the  sofa  which 
stood  by  the  fireplace,  and  was  wait- 
ing patientlv  for  Frank  to  have 
done  with  his  business.  It  was  a 
very  comfortable  room, this  editorial 
den  of  Frank's.  He  always  liked  to 
have  one  pleasant  enough  to  inter- 
view a  popular  writer  or  a  pretty 
authoress  conveniently,  and  this 
present  sanctum  answered  the  pur- 
pose well.  Photographs  of  eminent 
authors  neatly  framed  hung  upon 
the  walls ;  there  were  no  actresses 
or  fashionable  beauties.  It  was  all 
as  neat,  decorous,  and  trim  as  any 
lady's  drawing-room  ;  more  so  than 
some.  Mrs.  Vernon  sat  lazily 
admiring  Frank's  orderliness.  She 
was  dressed  for  an  "at home,"  to 
which  they  were  going,  and  looked 
more  like  some  regal  lady  strayed 
into  the  city  by  mistake  than  the 
editor's  wife  accustomed  to  the 
seamy  side  of  existence. 

"Clever  man  is  Stretton,"  re- 
marked Frank,  as  he  turned  over 
the  pages,  "  and  this  is  first-rate 
gossip.  JBut  it's  dangerous — ^too 
spicy,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Oh,  put  it  in,"  said  Mrs. 
Vernon.      "  Don't   be  frightened  ; 
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we  have  been  getting  on  so  well 
lately,  and  we  want  more  money. 
You  will  never  make  money  by 
being  afraid." 

More  money!  Mrs.  Vernon 
always  wante/more  money,  and 
always  would  want  it.  At  present 
she  was  looking  forward  rather 
doubtfully  as  to  how  the  next  school- 
bills  for  their  two  boys  were  going 
to  be  paid.  Two  great  hungry  boys 
at  school,  with  holidays  three  times 
a  year,  during  which  they  expected, 
with  all  the  audacity  of  the  new 
generation,  to  be  taken  to  the 
theatre,  and  to  see  life  generally — 
these  young  gentlemen  ^'make  a 
hole  in  one's  pocket,"  as  Frank 
would  say  ruefully.  Indeed,  though 
he  was  a  most  amiable  parent,  and 
treated  his  boys  much  as  if  he  were 
an  affable  elder  brother,  the  very 
mention  of  them  always  seemed  to 
bring  to  his  mind  the  word 
"  pocket,"  and  the  rapid  vanish- 
ment of  the  precious  coins  con- 
tained in  that  receptacle.  Mrs. 
Vernon  had  considerable  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  school-bills  were 
paid,  and  the  boys  kept  at  school, 
for  they  thoroughly  understood 
tormenting  their  motner  when  they 
were  at  home.  Moreover,  children 
full  of  the  terrible  modern  precocity 
are  trying  inmates  of  a  house  in 
which  appearances  and  reality  per- 
petually belie  each  other. 

The  Vernons  had  been  living 
fast  and  furiously  in  the  new  gloiy 
of  success  and  a  full  pocket ;  the 
little  dinners,  the  new  dresses  and 
jewellery,  the  wonderful  heap  of 
empty  champagne  bottles  in  the 
back  yard  of  the  pretty  house  in 
Park-street — ^all  told  the  same  tale. 
The  UU  in  the  "Early  News" 
office  was  emptied  as  soon  as  it 
was  filled  ;  some  of  the  more  deter- 
mined contributors  were  paid, 
though  never  at  once.  Mr.  Merton 
(who  had  set  up  a  tiny  suburban 
house,  and  a  neat  little  wife  who 
regarded  him  with  awe  as  a  great 


literary  light,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  bye  ways  of  journalism  with 
which  his  living  was  eked  out), 
found  it  necessary  to  wait  upon 
l^ank  at  regular  intervals.  He 
always  arranged  to  have  a  little 
spare  time  when  he  called,  and  then 
he  would  sit  patiently  m  the  edi- 
torial room  and  talk  about  Macau- 
lay  or  any  other  sufficiently  serious 
subject,  until  Frank's  patience  was 
tired  out,  and  he  would  hand  him 
his  cheque.  He  had  long  since 
discovered  Frank's  weak  point ;  if 
he  had  the  money  in  his  pocket,  he 
would  pay  any  man  to  go  away 
who  bored  him  with  a  serious  sub- 
ject. Poor  Craytom  did  not  under- 
stand this,  or  was  too  starved  to 
have  pluck  enough  to  try  it ;  other- 
wise he  might  easily  have  turned 
on  a  solemn  tap,  for  he  could  talk 
about  any  subject  for  hours 
together.  But  he  came  and  im- 
plored—sometimes even  cried— and 
then  was  amusing  in  the  hope 
of  currying  favour ;  and  he  was  as 
often  as  possible  sent  away  with 
the  promise  that  his  account  should 
be  made  out  next  week ;  or  he  was 
taken  home  to  dinner,  given  too 
much  champagne,  and  promised 
nothing. 

Mr.  Stretton  was  the  only  per- 
son who  obtained  prompt  payment ; 
but,  as  he  wrote  simply  for  money, 
he  would  have  nothing  else.  Since 
they  had  gone  in  for  scandal  he 
had  written  some  very  dashing 
sketches  of  society,  which  he  had 
sold  to  Frank  under  a  solemn  bond 
that  his  name  was  for  ever  to  be 
concealed.  There  were  plenty  of 
people  in  society  whom  Mr.  Stretton 
hated  cordially,  and  whom  he  could 
describe  with  a  virulence  which  to 
outsiders  appeared  like  brilliance. 
Any  photographic  description  has 
an  apparent  wittiness,  because 
human  nature  is  so  exceediqgly 
funny.  There  are  no  caricatures 
so  odd  as  the  faces  we  continually 
meet ;  and  a  close  account  of  the 
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daily  life  of  any  person  who  is  not 
ennobled  by  a  real  work  or  aim,  is 
sure  to  be  full  of  absurdities — pan- 
derings to  society,  personal  eccen- 
tricities, and  so  on.  The  great 
artists  and  workers  lire,  as  a  rule, 
lives  so  simple  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  make  any  account  of  them 
amusing ;  they  have  no  time  to  be 
mean  or  ridiculous.  It  requires  a 
real  student  of  human  nature  to 
give  any  idea  of  their  lives.  But 
to  take  o£E  the  superficial  follies  of 
fashionable  people,  the  require- 
ments are  sharp  eyes,  a  clever  pen, 
and  considerable  experience  of  the 
world.  These  qualities  Mr.  Stretton 
possessed  to  admiration ;  and  his 
sketches  of  fashionable  life  had 
done  the  "  Early  News  "  more  good 
than  anything  else.  But  he  would 
only  write  under  two  strict  condi- 
tions :  one,  that  the  authorship  of 
these  portraits  was  never  divulged 
under  any  circumstances  ;  and  the 
other,  that  the  pay  was  prompt. 
Mr.  Stretton  was  not  going  to  risk 
any  chance  of  giving  offence  in 
society ;  but  he  needed  money,  and 
so  he  made  his  terms  accordingly. 

"He  gets  more  amusing  and 
more  dangerous  every  time !  " 
groaned  Prank,  "  and  he*ll  want  ten 
guineas  down.  However,  there 
goes — I'll  take  yonr  advice  and 
send  it  to  the  printer,  but  I'll  show 
it  to  Wansy  first.  Let's  have  a 
short  life  and  a  merry  one  ;  "  and 
he  tossed  it  on  to  a  little  heap  of 
selected  manuscripts. 

"  And  now  we'll  be  off  to  Mrs. 
Leweson's,"  said  he,  "  or  she  will 
have  half  London  in  her  rooms 
before  we  get  there." 

Mrs.  Leweson  was  popular,  and 
very  widely  known.  She  had  made 
a  reputation  as  a  philanthropist, 
had  written  several  small  books  on 
various  philanthropic  projects,  and 
was  always  at  the  head  and  front  ■ 
of  every  new  philanthropic  move- 
ment with  which  she  conld  by  any 
possibility   concern    herself.      No- 


body knew,  though  a  few  shrewdly 
suspected,  that  she  never  paid  any 
attention  to  a  scheme  unless  she 
saw  some  means  of  making  money 
out  of  it.  She  avowedly  made  her 
living  by  journalism  ;  but  her  fine 
house  in  Weymouth -street  could 
hardly  be  supported  by  that  pre- 
carious profession,  even  if  she 
worked  night  and  day.  Moreover, 
she  spent  a  small  fortune  in  cigars ; 
and  she  thoroughly  understood 
good  living.  There  are  many  mys- 
teries with  regard  to  the  funds 
subscribed  for  new  companies,  new 
charities,  new  philanthropic  pro- 
jects ;  and  there  are  mysteries  also 
about  the  way  in  which  some  people 
manage  to  live  in  the  style  they 
do.  But  it  takes  a  long-headed 
person  of  a  suspicious  nature  to 
probe  these  mysteries.  Mrs.  Lewe- 
son was  a  professJed  philanthropist ; 
she  was  a  very  jolly  woman,  always 
ready  apparently  to  help  anybody 
who  needed  it,  and  she  gave  capital 
dinners.  Her  acquaintance  was 
enormous,  in  consequence  of  these 
various  good  qualities;  and  when 
the  Vemons  arrived  they  succeeded 
in  getting  inside  the  hall-door,  but 
it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether 
they  could  go  any  further.  For- 
tunately the  hall  was  wide  and 
roomy.  Mrs.  Leweson  was  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  receiv- 
ing her  visitors  ;  it  had  some  time 
since  become  too  great  a  task  to 
show  them  up  the  crowded  stair- 
case to  the  drawing-room,  espe- 
cially as  several  exhausted  beauties 
who  found  there  was  no  hope  of 
finding  a  seat  in  any  of  the  rooms, 
had  sat  down  upon  the  stairs, 
filling  them  with  their  trains 
and  their  attendant  gentlemen. 
The  dining-room  was  crowded  with 
people  listening  to  a  very  good 
amateur  recitation.  Everything 
at  Mrs.  Leweson's  was  good,  except 
the  tea,  which  in  the  presence  of 
such  an  assembled  multitude  could 
scarcely  be  dispensed  with  decency 
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save  by  an  army  of  servants.  A 
few  cold  cupsful  stood  here  and 
there,  and  people  seemed  to  regard 
them  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
hospitalitv. 

**  Isn't  it  awful  to  know  so  many 
people,"  whispered  Mrs.  Leweson, 
as  she  shook  hands  with  the  Vhr- 
nons.  "  I  have  quite  lost  my  voice 
with  saying,  *  How  do  you  do ;  so 
glad  to  see  you.'  Won't  you  go 
upstairs  ?  There  are  some  lions  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  I  believe 
it's  rather  pleasant  there.  Stretton, 
the  poet,  is  up  there  with  that  lily- 
like young  wife  of  his.  Do  you 
know  him,  Frank  ?  " 

"  Just  a  little,"  said  Frank,  with 
reticence.  "  Mrs.  Leweson  was  by 
no  means  the  person  to  admit  into 
editorial  secrets." 

"They  are  coming  downstairs," 
said  Mrs.  Leweson.  "I  suppose 
they  have  had  enough  of  being 
crushed  in  these  rooms.  So  glad 
to  have  seen  you,  Mrs.  Stretton, 
and  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  your  acquaintance." 

Clotiilda  answered  sweetly.  She 
and  Mrs.  Leweson  formed  a  most 
extraordinary  contrast  standing 
side  by  side.  A  peony  and  a  prim- 
rose would  hardly  show  as  marked 
a  difference  of  species.  But  Clo- 
tilda had  secretly  marvelled  at  her 
hostess's  style  before ;  now  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  hand- 
some Mrs.  Vernon  who  stood  close 
by.  Mr.  Stretton  bowed  to  the 
Yemons,  and  hurried  Clotilda 
away  rather  abruptly. 

"Why  did  you  not  introduce 
me  to  those  people  you  bowed  to  as 
we  came  out  ?  "  asked  Clotilda,  as 
they  got  into  their  pretty  carriage. 
"  I  should  like  to  study  that 
woman's  face." 

"Introduce  you?  oh,  nonsense, 
he  is  only  a  journalist — ^not  people 
for  you  to  know  at  all."  Clotilda 
wondered  a  little,  though  she  said 
nothing ;  she  knew  that  Mr.  Stret- 
ton had  lately  been  writing  articles 


for  a  paper,  although  he  had  not 
informed  her  what  he  had  written, 
or  in  what  paper.  He  had  quickly 
quenched  her  mterest  in  the  matter. 
But  still  she  did  not  quite  see 
under  the  circumstances  that  he 
could  afEord  to  look  down  upon 
joiunalists.  He  explained  himself 
a  little,  however,  by  adding,  after  a 
moment,  "  We  should  get  nothing 
by  knowing  people  like  that.  I  go 
to  Mrs.  Leweson  because  she  is 
taken  up  by  a  good  set,  and  they 
go  to  her  house.  But  it  is  waste 
of  time  to  cultivate  such  people  as 
the  Vernons." 

All  this  was  a  new  language  to 
Clotilda,  which  she  was  learning 
by  degrees  to  understand. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
mysteries  of  our  being  is  the  veil 
which  hides  us  from  each  other  ;  a 
veil,  not  physical,  yet  moat  palpable. 
If  a  man  sets  himself  to  show  you 
only  one  side  of  his  character  you 
will  be  clever  indeed  if  you  succeed 
in  discovering  the  other.  Mr. 
Stretton,  before  their  marriage,  had 
consciously  maintained  his  hold  over 
Clotilda  by  adjusting  his  mind  to 
hers.  Clotilda  had  always  set  her- 
self to  judge  people  according  to 
their  mental  capacities  and  culture ; 
she  was  charmed  by  her  lover  while 
he  showed  that  side  of  him  which 
he  held  out  for  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  She  had  brought 
him  the  products  of  her  brain  for 
criticism  with  a  touching  docility, 
and  looked  to  him  for  mental  sup- 
port. He  had  given  it  to  her,  putting 
his  mind  into  the  work,  as  he  would 
have  done  into  writing  a  review  for 
a  quarterly.  Clotilda  had  now  be- 
come part  of  his  private  life ;  he  no 
longer  put  his  manners  or  his  mind 
into  full  dress  for  her. 

The  revelation  was  a  startling 
one. 

Soon  after  the  Strettons  had 
gone,  Arthur  Wansy  came  down 
through  the  throng  on  the  stairs, 
to  say  good  bye  and  take  his  de- 
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parture.  He  had  watched  the 
Strettons  out,  after  evading  them 
in  the  crowded  rooms.  He  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vernon,  whom  he  had  expected 
to  meet ;  but  he  had  been  a  little 
disgusted  to  see  Clotilda  and  her 
husband  there.  He  did  not  expect 
to  meet  them  at  houses  where  the 
Yernons  visited.  It  made  him  feel 
'his  connection  with  the  paper  to  be 
a  dangerous  secret. 

"What  a  confoundedly  small 
world  this  is,*'  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  paused  in  the  street  outside  to 
light  a  cigar.  "It  seems  impos- 
sible to  go  to  a  house  without 
meeting  everybody  one  knows. 
There's  no  escaping  from  people. 
And  yet — ^with  the  masses  of  in- 
habitants in  this  city — surely  it 
would  be  possible,  if  one  was  too 
much  bored  or  bothered,  to  walk 
down  a  street  like  this,  and 
never  be  seen  again  by  any  of  the 
old  set !  Walk  straight  away  into 
new  surroundings,  new  associa- 
tions, and  among  new  faces,  leaving 
the  old  worries  behind.  What  a 
capital  idea  it  would  be." 

Anyone  who  knew  Arthur  at  aU, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
his  friend  the  money-lender,  would 
have  been  astonished  to  hear  him 
talking  of  "  worries."  That  gentle- 
man knew  very  well  from  long 
experience  that  extravagance  is  a 
vice  like  any  other ;  that  a  man 
goes  on  spenaing  money  as  he  goes 
on  drinking,  when  once  he  has 
fairly  begun ;  and  scarcely  pauses 
until  the  fever  has  prostrated  him 
and  he  wakes  to  find  he  has  ruined 
all  his  hopes. 

Arthur,  with  all  his  natural  cau- 
tion, had  had  so  little  real  experience 
and  had  always  been  so  accustomed 
to  have  every  desire  gratified,  that 
he  spent  very  easily.  The  son  of  a 
man  who  is  exceptionally  clever  in 
business  seldom  fully  iidierits  the 
qualities  which  have  made  his 
father;  the  keenness  of  his  facul- 


ties must  inevitably  be  blunted  by 
being  bom  in  wealth.  The  know- 
ledge that  there  is  a  mine  of  gold 
at  the  command  of  the  paternal 
government  inevitably  produces  a 
sense  of  ease  and  carelessness. 
Thus,  though  Arthur  loved  money, 
he  knew  how  to  spend  it  in  a 
fashion  which  would  have  astonished 
his  father,  who,  whatever  he  spent, 
always  had  something  to  show  for 
it.  Arthur  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  school  so  difiEerent  that  he 
considered  amusement  pure  and 
simple  a  good  investment. 

He  had  awakened  in  time.  He 
was  sufficiently  shrewd  not  to  be 
entirely  fooled,  and  the  infatuation 
of  extravagance  could  not  quite 
stupify  his  very  common-sensible 
mind.  The  polite  requests  of 
certain  tradesmen  to  have  their  by 
no  means  small  accounts  settled  at 
once,  reminded  him  of  the  uncom- 
fortable fact  that  practically  he 
dared  no  further  play  ducks  and 
drakes  with  his  "expectations." 
He  must  stop,  unless  he  chose  to 
face  consequences  far  too  disagree- 
able to  please  his  taste. 

He  began  to  think  his  best  plan 
would  be  to  marry  and  make  a 
total  change  in  his  way  of  life. 
His  father,  he  knew,  would  give 
him  a  liberal  allowance  when  he 
married,  and  Merry's  dowry  would 
be  a  handsome  one.  His  marriage 
would  be  an  excuse  for  cutting  off 
a  lot  of  expenses  which  were  at 
present  eating  away  his  very  sub- 
stance. He  intended  to  appease 
his  creditors  with  very  small  sops, 
by  using  his  wits ;  for  he  expected 
to  produce  a  considerable  impres- 
sion on  them  by  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  his  own  prospects,  his 
wife  was  an  heiress. 

His  taste  was  a  little  more  spoilt 
by  his  late  indulgences.  He  felt 
disgusted  that  he  was  driven  to 
this  step.  He  looked  forward  with 
more  dislike  than  he  would  have 
felt  a  year  ago  to  the  sameness 
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and  bondage  of  domestic  life.  He 
had  to  use  his  marriage  as  a  means 
of  quieting  his  creditors,  and  keep- 
ing them,  at  all  hazards,  out  of  his 
father's  way;  therefore  he  would 
have  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly, 
and  play  the  model  husband.  Also 
he  looked  forward  to  a  dreary  pro- 
spect of  keeping  in  good  odour  and 
favour  at  home ;  for  he  regarded  it 
as  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  if 
his  father  were  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted by  a  revelation  of  his  debts, 
he  would,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  dis- 
inherit him,  and  then  stick  to  the 
act  with  the  doggedness  which  he 
called  resolution.  Arthur  had  often 
thought  of  this  as  more  than  pro- 
bable, and  it  was  this  which  made 
him  regard  his  marriage  as  of 
importance.  Merry's  fortune  might 
be  his  salvation  in  the  future. 

"  But  what  a  prospect !  "  he 
thought  fiercely,  as  he  walked  on, 
pondering  these  things.  His 
father  might  live  for  another  thirty 
years;  that  would  be  for  Arthur 
thirty  years  of  enacting  the  dutiful 
and  decorous  son.  Could  he  do  it  P 
He  had  now  so  tasted  of  the  sweets 
'of  freedom,  that  the  dull,  grand 
dining-room  at  home,  the  blue 
drawing-room,  and  his  mother's 
head  bristling  with  artificial  flowers, 
had  become  objects  of  positive 
horror  to  him.  He  used  to  feel 
bored  at  home  ;  now  he  felt  it  in- 
supportable to  be  there.  Perhaps 
marriage  would  be  some  allevia- 
tion— Merry  certainly  would  not 
have  a  blue  drawing-room,  and  she 
would  not  wear  artificial  roses  on 
her  head,  and  she  would  smile, 
instead  of  looking  solemn,  when  he 
came  home.  But,  if  he  neglected 
her  very  much,  she  would  be  sure 
to  feel  aggrieved — ^women  being 
such  fools  about  these  things ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  she  would  take  on 
her  serious  mood.  That  would  be 
worse  than  ever ; — ^for,  in  nis 
secret  heart,  Arthur  had  of  late 
learned  a  little  feai*  of  Merrv  when 


she  put  on  her  new  womanliness. 
It  rose  from  a  blind  sense  of  her 
superiority.  Sometimes  he  dimly 
apprehended  that  she  hid  herself 
behind  her  gay  manner.  He  did 
not  quite  like  this ;  he  far  preferred 
Mrs.  Vernon,  who  was  always 
exactly  what  she  appeared  to  be. 
He  regarded  his  father  and  mother, 
when  they  were  in  gloomy  tempers, 
with  cool  contempt ;  he  had  a  little 
uneasy  feeling  that  he  was  not 
quite  able  to  do  this  with  Meny. 
And  then,  too,  married  life  meant 
additional  bondage  to  him ;  and  he 
groaned  inwardly  as  he  thought  of 
it.  Merry's  drawing-room  might 
be  pretty  and  pleasant;  but  it 
would  be  made  as  hideous  to  him 
as  a  Russian  political  prison  by  the 
fact  that  he  would  be  expected  to 
be  there,  and,  when  there,  to  be- 
have himself  so  as  to  meet  the 
approval  of  his  own  family,  his 
wife,  and  her  family.  Hampered 
as  he  was  —  accepting  bondage 
simply  for  its  value — he  dared  not 
disregard  any  of  these  opinions. 
His  creditors  could  only  be  kept  at 
bay  if  he  showed  them  an  incessant 
pleasing  picture  of  himself  basking 
in  the  full  favour  of  those  persons 
who  held  his  expectations  in  their 
hands. 

Just  at  the  present  time  he  was 
busily  thinking  all  this  over  when- 
ever he  was  alone,  and  every  time 
he  thought  of  it  he  liked  it  less. 
His  future  seemed  to  him  a  long 
lease  of  unmitigated  boredom, 
which  he  would  only  be  able  to 
relieve  by  furtive  glimpses  of  free- 
dom. To-day,  as  he  walked  through 
the  streets  from  Mrs.  Leweson's 
at  home,  he  tried  to  resolve  that 
this  very  evening,  after  dinner,  he 
would  get  the  thing  settled.  He 
would  speak  wisely  and  well  to  his 
father  about  the  advisability  of 
settling  down,  and  learn  what  he 
could  as  to  the  allowance  his  father 
would  then  make  him.  He  would 
go  in  to  the  Hamertons  and  get  the 
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day  of  the  marriage  fixed.    All  this 
was  smooth  sailing  enough ;  yet,  as 
he   concluded  to  do  it,  he  flimg 
away  his  cigar  end  with  a  ferocious 
air  which  quite  astonished  an  old 
fellow   who  was  picking  up  bits 
in  the   street  in  the  intervals  of 
professional  begging.    This  ancient 
bundle  of  rags  kept  his  pipe  sup- 
plied with  stray  cigar    ends,  for 
which  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
kerbstones   while  he  chanted  dis- 
mally down  the  streets;  but  he 
picked  up  this  one  with  hesitation. 
He  was  a  judge  in  his  own  fashion, 
and  he  was  surprised,  after  seeing 
the  manner  in  which  the  cigar-end 
was  flung  away,  to  find  it  was  not 
the  remains  of  a  bad  one.    **  Swell's 
got  something  on  his  mind"  was 
the  conclusion  he  came  to.     And 
so  indeed  Arthur  had.     He  strode 
on  homewards  in  a  vile  humour, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  cheered 
by  the  very  patent  fact  that  he 
must  seem  agreeable  this  evening 
if  he  was  to   carry  out  his  pro- 
gramme.     He    must    please     his 
father  —  he    must    make   love    to 
Merry.     Poor  little  Merry — warm, 
geoerous-hearted,  only  desiring  to 
give  —  how    incredible    would    it 
have  seemed  to  her  if   she  could 
have  peeped  into  Arthur's  mind 
then,  and  discovered  that  gradually 
she  herself,  with   all  her  charms 
and  sweetness,  was  becoming  the 
emblem    and  visible  form  of  his 
future  bondage.     While  he  went  to 
her  just  when  he  listed,  he  liked  to 
go  ;  but  now  that  it  had  suddenly 
appeared  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
duty  he  hated  it.     Her  attractions 
were  lost  to  his  memory ;  he  only 
saw  that  she   was  the  person  to 
whom  he  must  needs  bind  himself, 
and  whom  henceforth    he    never 
dare  neglect  or  disregard. 

He  could  not  help  this  change  of 
view.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who,  if  circumstances  bind  them  to 
the  most  lovely  and  lovable  woman 
in  the  world,  inevitably  weary  of 


her.  While  he  wanted  Meny  be- 
cause she  pleased  and  charmed 
him,  all  was  well — but  now — 

Arrived  in  Hyde  Park  he  paused 
— ^hesitated — sat     down    upon    a 
bench,  and  wondered  whether  he 
really  could  go  through  with  en- 
forced love-making  this  evening,  in 
his  present  mood.     ''  I  might  feel 
more  like  it  to-morrow,"  he  said  to 
himself ;  "  to-day  I  feel  much  more 
disposed  to  cut  somebody's  throat. 
It's     confoundedly     chilly     here! 
What  an  infernal  climate  this  is — 
east    wind  when  it  ought  to  be 
summer.    I  should  like  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  life  always  in 
the  summer ;  one  could  do  it,  as 
the  invalids   do,    by   pursuing   it. 
Sunshine — eternal  sunshine  !-i— 'tis 
to  be  had,  like  everything  else,  for 
money.     Even  freedom  can  be  had 
for  money.     What  a  cursed  fool  I 
have  been  lately,  flinging   money 
and  all  that  money  means  into  the 
ditch.     I  wonder  if  I  should  find 
the  family  luck    at  play?      K    I 
could  see  any  way  left  me,  short  of 
forgery,    by    which    I    could    get 
another  clear   thousand,  I'd  fling 
up  life  at  home  and  go  in  search  of 
my  luck.     But  forgery  is  too  hot — 
life  would  decidedly  not  be  worth 
living,  with   the  everlasting    pro- 
bability of  being  turned  into  a  con- 
vict.    Heavens !  how  do  men  live 
through  those  hideous   lives  ?      I 
should  go  mad  with  the  boredom 
and  ugliness  of  things.     But  after 
all,  the  fact  that   I   shall   have  a 
pretty  house  and  a  pretty  wife  will 
be  the  only  things  to  distinguish 
my  career  for  the  future  from  that 
of  a  Portland  convict.     I  shall  be 
in  chains  as  much  as  he  is,  however 
my  chains  mav  be  gilt. 

"Oh!"  he^  groaned,  "it's  no 
use  my  going  home  to-night;  I 
shall  infallibly  make  the  governor 
savage  with  saying  something  dis- 
agreeable. And  upon  my  ufe  J 
feel  as  if  dinner  in  uiat  intolerably 
solemn  dining-room   would  choke 
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ine.  I'll  put  fche  thing  off  for  a 
day  or  two — for  a  week.  I  shall 
feel  like  a  galley-slaYe  when  once 
the  day  is  fGced.  Good  heavens — 
I  shall  have  to  find  a  house  to  live 
in,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Why 
can't  I  do  it  all  by  proxy  ?  Well, 
I  can  defy  the  fates  for  a  few  days 
more ;  I'll  take  a  week's  freedom, 
and  then  I'll  go  into  harness  like  a 
lamb." 

We  can  always  do  things  so  well 
in  the  future  !  Everybody  knows 
that  conviction  that,  if  at  the 
moment  it  may  be  difficult  to  ac- 
complish some  disagreeable  task, 
next  week  it  will  be  quite  easy.  It 
was  with  this  feeling  that  Arthur, 
giving  way  to  his  passion  for  his 
o^n  comfort,  resolved,  while  keep- 
ing his  prospects  well  assured,  yet 
to  take  his  pleasure  at  the  moment. 
And  he  had  some  show  of  reason 
to  help  him  procrastinate,  for  he 
really  felt  too  savage  to  make  love. 

So  he  rose  from  his  bench,  and 
walking  back  out  of  the  park  hailed 
a  hansom.  He  went  to  his  club, 
there  to  get  dinner;  and  as  he 
drove  along  his  spirits  rose  wildly. 
He  found  a  friend  to  dine  with  him 
at  the  club,  and  proved  himself 
most  delightful  company. 

For  the  next  week  he  was  seen 
but  little  either  at  home  or  at  the 
Hamertons.  He  managed  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling  by  bestowing  a  few 
moments  at  each  of  these  mansions 
e:ichday,and  being  most  charming 
during  these  brief  periods.  He 
talked  vaguely  of  '*  business "  to 
Merry,  and  said  he  should  have 
got  through  with  it  in  time  to  go 
with  them  on  their  seaside  expedi- 
tion. He  declared  a  French  water- 
ing-place would  be  delightful — in- 
deed, any  place  Merry  liked  would 
please  him.  Merry  was  reconciled 
to  his  present  absence  by  such  a 
prospect  as  this  opened  to  her, 
and  with  bright  eyes  and  happy 
heart  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
pleasure  of  her  lover's  society.  The 


week  passed  swiftly  for  both,  for 
Merry  was  so  youn^  and  eager  that 
anticipation  was  still  a  joy,  and  she 
danced  liked  a  beam  of  sunshine 
about  the  house.  The  prospect  of 
escaping  from  London  and  parties, 
and  having  a  whole  long  week  of 
Arthur  and  the  sweet  sea  air,  in  this 
gay  spring  weather  —  Merry  was 
fairly  intoxicated.  Wlien  the  last 
evening  came  she  danced  about  her 
mother,  so  that  Mrs.  Hamerton 
could  only  laugh  and  say,  "Mj 
dear,  I  shall  forget  everything  if 
you  are  so  wild !  "  Older  people 
always  have  some  responsibilities 
and  affairs  of  state  to  attend  to 
which  suffice  to  sober  them  a  little, 
even  on  the  eve  of  genuine 
holiday-making.    ' 

But  Merry !  she  had  no  respon- 
sibilities— nothing  to  take  care  of 
but  a  throbbing  little  heart,  and 
nothing  to  think  about  save  that 
Arthur  was  going  with  them  to- 
morrow, and  mat  her  life  lay  before 
her,  a  future  full  of  unimaginable 
gladness.         

Chapter  X. 
Abthitb  dined  alone  at  his  club 
that  evening.  He  was  not  in  a 
much  better  humour  now  with  his 
prospects  than  he  had  been  a  week 
ago ;  and  he  had  acquired  an  addi- 
tional indisposition  to  settle  quietly 
to  his  tasks  of  duty.  It  is  a 
terrible  delusion,  that  idea  that 
postponement  gives  courage.  Dis- 
taste and  disgust  must  increase 
with  every  hour  of  cherished  re- 
prieve. 

Thus  Arthur  was  in  the  very 
opposite  mood  from  Merry  to-night. 
She  saw  nothing  but  a  glad  green 
vista  down  which  their  steps  were 
to  go  in  the  vears  that  lay  before 
them,  where  flowers  would  spring 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  sweet 
surroundings  would  be  but  the  fit 
setting  for  their  perfect  happiness. 
Arthur  had  none  of  these  rose- 
coloured  visions ;    and  Merry,  by 
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the  simple  fact  that  he  had  sud- 
denly appreciated  her  as  a  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  had  lost  the 
power  henceforward  to  charm  his 
mind. 

To-night  as  he  sat  oyer  his 
dinner  he  seriously  debated  whether 
it  would  in  any  way  be  possible  to 
break  off  the  engagement,  or  at 
least  postpone  it  indefinitely.  And 
yet  he  was  gloomily,  but  distinctly, 
conscious  that  he  dared  not  throw 
over  so  valuable  an  addition  to  his 
prospects. 

This  revulsion  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  Merry  would  have  seemed 
strange  and  sudden  to  any  of 
Arthur's  acquaintances  who  had 
not  been  actually  admitted  to  the 
workings  of  his  mind.  And  yet  it 
had  been  a  slow  and  certain  change. 
From  the  brightest  part  of  his 
future  fortunes  Merry  had  become 
transformed  into  the  fixed  centre 
which  made  those  fortunes  appear 
unbearable  to  him.  Until  very 
lately  Merry  had  held  her  power 
over  him ;  although  the  mere  fact 
that  she  was  changing  from  a  child 
into  a  woman  was  sufficient,  with 
one  of  his  nature,  to  lessen  her 
&iscinations.  But  from  the  fatal 
hour  when  he  recognised  the  fact 
that  he  ought  to  take  the  bondage 
upon  him — give  up  his  luxurious 
freedom,  settle  into  domesticity, 
and  keep  in  favour  with  connections 
— from  that  hour  he  had  known 
but  one  desire — to  cut  the  chain 
altogether  which  threatened  thus  to 
bind  him  down  into  respectability. 

Bespectability !  the  word  seemed 
to  poison  his  soup  and  sour  his 
claret. 

He  had  found  waiting  him  at  the 
club  a  note  from  Frank  Vernon, 
which  had  been  lying  there  some 
time.  It  was  an  urgent  request  to 
see  him  at  once.  Frank  had  been 
himself  to  the  dub  in  search  of 
him ,  and  now  asked  him  to  go  over 
to  Park-street  that  evening  if  he 
got  the  note  in  time  to   do    so. 


Arthur  wondered  much  what  Frank 
could  want  with  him ;  he  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  go  ;  he  thought  of 
telegraphing  that  he  was  engaged. 
He  was  in  no  mood  to  do  anything 
which  he  was  asked  to  do. 

He  was  thinking  about  this  when 
a  party  came  and  sat  down  at  a 
table  next  his.  They  were  a  noisy 
party,  talking  loud. 

"  Does  she  really  mean  to  go  in 
for  a  libel  case  ?"  said  one  of  them. 
"  She  is  a  plucky  woman." 

"  O,  it  amuses  her,"  said  another. 
<<  And  really  women  seem  to  like 
that  sort  of  notoriety  now.  Queer 
taste,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  She  is  a  lovely  woman,"  said 
the  first  speaker  with  an  air  of 
solemnity ;  "  and  lovely  women  can 
do  anything." 

"  Who  does  it  fall  upon,  when  an 
action  for  libel  is  brought  against 
a  newspaper,"  asked  another ;  "will 
it  be  that  scamp  Vernon  ?" 

Arthur  started  and  pricked  up 
his  ears ;  but  managed  to  remain 
almost  motionless.  Could  there  be 
anything  in  this?  Was  it  what 
Flunk  wanted  him  for  ? 

Arthur  awaited  the  answer  with 
a  vivid  curiosity  ;  for  a  moment  no 
one  replied,  as  the  fish  had  just 
arrived,  and  took  the  general  atten- 
tion. But  presently  one  of  them 
said  "Vernon? — oh,  no,  he  won't 
suffer;  the  only  person  they  can 
do  anything  to  is  the  proprietor. 
Lady  Rosewater  will  just  enjoy  it 
if  she  gets  him  a  good  term  of 
imprisonment ;  and  I  daresay  she 
will.  Of  course  one  is  sorry  for  the 
fellow ;  but  really  these  papers  are 
too  ridiculously  scurrilous,  and 
people  like  Lady  Rosewater,  who 
don't  mind  publicity,  are  useful  for 
repressing  wiem." 

"  Only  it  does  so  little  good. 
The  man  who  gets  imprisoned  may 
be  rather  repressed,  but  the  papers 
seem  to  fatten  on  libel  cases.  I 
wonder  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Early  News  "  ?  " 
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"Nobody  seems  to  know — pro- 
bably some  fool  with  money,  who 
doesn't  caxe  to  appear  in  connection 
with  it.  A  pretty  figure  he'U 
cut  now  in  a  police-court.  Wonder 
how  he'll  like  six  months  in  prison 
— enough  to  cure  a  man  of 
running  newspapers,  one  would 
think.'' 

"Can't  imagine  how  men  are 
such  fools  as  to  go  in  for  that  sort 
of  thing." 

With  which  sentiments  Arthur 
heartily  agreed,  as  he  sat  sipping 
claret,  and  endeayouring  to  keep 
himself  cool. 

Imprisonment  for  six  months — 
for  Arthur  the  Sybarite !  It  was 
a  thought  which  made  his  blood 
curdle.  No  hero  was  he  in  face  of 
a  prospect  like  that.  Sooner  than 
go  through  with  such  an  experi- 
ence he  would  go  now — at  once — 
and  disappear  from  that  part  of 
the  world  in  which  he  was 
known. 

But  surely  such  a  punishment 
was  not  likely.  He  listened  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  any  further  sug- 
gestion ;  but  the  men  had  gone  off 
upon  some  other  topic,  and  had  for- 
gotten the  "  Early  News"  and  the  un- 
fortunate proprietor  who  sat  so  near 
them. 

Arthur  ordered  some  more  wine, 
and  sat  still  at  his  table,  endeavour- 
ing to  gather  his  thoughts  together. 
As  soon  as  he  left  that  room  he 
must  do  something.  What  must  it 
be?  Should  he  now  formulate 
the  desperate  idea  which  sheer  bore- 
dom and  rebellion  had  been  har- 
bouring in  his  mind,  and  to-night 
go  away,  without  running  the  risk 
of  facing  this  affair.  He  could 
disappear — for  a  time  only,  per- 
haps— he  need  not  throw  up  his 
chances  for  ever.  He  could  cajole 
his  father  to  receiye  him  again  into 
favour  if  he  returned  from  the  dead 
as  it  were — whereas,  if  this  case 
took  its  worst  form,  would  his 
father  ever  forgive  what  he  would 


think  the  disgrace  of  it  ?  Probably 
in  the  end  he  would  think  better  of 
Arthur  for  running  away  from  a 
police-court  and  a  prison  than  for 
appearing  in  them.  And  supposing 
his  father  refused  to  countenance 
him,  his  creditors  would  at  once  be 
upon  him,  and  the  discovery  of 
their  claims  would  settle  his  busi- 
ness with  his  father.  And  he 
feared,  as  he  thought  it  over,  that 
his  second  string — ^Meny's  fortune 
— would  be  taken  from  him  by  this. 
She  would  cling  to  him,  but  there 
was  little  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
the  Hamertons,  with  their  strong 
sense  of  refinement  and  quiet  living 
— ^a  creed  as  firm  as,  though  so 
different  from,  his  Cither's  creed  of 
respectability — ^would  never  let  him 
marry  their  daughter  after  an 
affair  of  this  kind.  Police-courts 
and  prisons  have  a  taint  about 
them  which  some  people  cannot 
pardon;  it  offends  them  too  en- 
tirely. 

He  would  have  liked  to  go 
straight  from  his  dinner-table  to 
the  train,  and  cross  the  channel 
that  night.  His  whole  nature  drove 
him  in  some  way  to  escape  from  this 
tangle  of  discomfort  and  disgrace. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  face 
it  all.  Coming  as  it  did  upon  a 
mood  of  utter  weariness  of  the 
home-life  and  bondage,  which 
without  this  had  seemed  unbear- 
able, the  prospect  of  such  "  a  row,* 
and  the  idea  of  possible  imprison- 
ment, made  him  rebel  furiously,  and 
want  to  escape. 

But  that  was  not  to  be  done.  He 
had  no  money. 

"Bah!  what  a  fool  I  am,"  Le 
said  to  himself,  "probably  these 
fellows  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
may  be  in  no  danger  after  all.  I 
will  go  up  and  see  Vernon — if 
there  is  an  action,  he  has  probably 
got  some  suggestion  for  getting  us 
out  of  it.  That's  what  he  wanta 
me  for,  of  course.  He's  an  un- 
commonly clever  fellow — he  knows 
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all  about  these  things.  He  has  hit 
upon  some  plan,  and  wants  me  to 
caiiy  it  out.  Why  on  earth  am  I 
wasting  mj  time  here  ?  " 

For  now  that  there  was  a  real 
and  imminent  danger  of  his  getting 
into  **  hot  water  "  with  his  father, 
Arthur  began  to  realise  of  what 
value  his  prospects  were  to  him. 
He  hurriedly  rose  from  the  table, 
went  out,  and  getting  into  a  hansom, 
drove  straight  off  to  Park-street. 

His  head  had  grown  fevered,  in 
the  club  dining-room,  as  he  had 
sat  there,  starUed  bj  that  stray 
talk  of  these  men.  But  the  air 
cooled  his  brain,  and  he  began  to 
think  more  soberly  of  his  possible 
position.  He  was  capable  of  very 
careful  plotting  in  his  own  in* 
terests,  and  now,  realising  that  he 
might  immediately  have  to  act 
one  way  or  another,  he  decided 
what  to  do  under  the  difficult 
circumstances  which  might  offer. 
He  not  only  laid  his  plans  as 
to  how  to  meet  Frank  Vernon, 
but  resolved  in  what  fashion  he 
would  face  fate,  should  she  prove 
obstinate.  He  was  coolly  clear 
upon  the  important  points;  and 
that  is  vitally  needful  to  enable  a 
man  to  act  quickly.  He  would  run 
no  risk  of  prison  ;  he  would  evade 
every  disagreeable  that  he  could. 

Frank  Yemon  filled  the  house 
that  evening  by  his  own  unaided 
exertions.  When  Arthur  arrived 
there  he  was  impressed  by  a  sense 
of  commotion  and  disturbance ;  it 
seemed  as  if  half-a-dozen  people 
were  worrying  about  the  house. 
He  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
the  Yernons  were  alone,  and  that 
Frank  was  the  sole  creator  of  this 
agitated  atmosphere.  He  walked 
about  from  room  to  room,  talking 
to  himself,  banging  doors,  poking 
fires,  and  moving  chairs  out  of  his 
way  with  a  spasmodic  ferocity. 
<'  How  on  earth  am  I  to  find  that 
fellow?'*  he  had  asked  Mrs. 
Yemon    at    least    a   dozen  times 


in  the  last  hour.  Mrs.  Yemon 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  him ; 
she  had  delivered  her  advice 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  would 
say  no  more.  Her  momentous 
words  were  these.  "  Whatever 
you  do,  take  care  of  Arthur 
Wansy.  He  is  as  sharp  as  you 
are." 

There  was  a  sound  as  of  a  hansom 
stopping  at  the  door.  Frank 
repeated  a  performance  in  which  he 
had  indulged  at  intervals  all  the 
evening — he  rushed  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  between  the  blinds, 
arriving,  as  one  always  does,  just 
too  late  to  see  anytning  but  the 
empty  hansom.  There  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door;  Mrs.  Yemon 
said,  "There  he  is — ^have  him  in 
the  dining-room,  Frank — ^not  here, 
please" — ^and  took  up  her  novel  in 
the  hope  of  reading  a  little.  This 
was  her  power;  the  power  which 
kept  her  young  and  handsome 
through  such  a  life  as  was  hers. 
She  had  read  French  novels 
through  every  crisis  of  their 
career ;  nothing  disturbed  her. 
She  had  as  a  rule  some  very  shrewd 
remark  to  make,  and  then  she  left 
the  management  of  the  situation 
to  others.  Men,  according  to  her 
creed,  must  do  the  disagreeable 
work ;  women  ought  not  to  "  under- 
stand money  "  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  She  had  a  complacent  confi- 
dence in  her  own  merits ;  she 
believed  herself  too  pretty  to  starve 
or  be  shabby,  and  that  fate  would 
always  provide  her  somehow  or 
other  with  dresses  and  dinners. 

*'  Show  him  into  the  dining- 
room,"  said  Frank,  audibly,  when 
Arthur  Wansy  was  announced. 
He  did  not  keep  him  waiting  but 
hurried  down  immediately. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter," 
asked  Arthur. 

"  Only  Lady  Bosewater  is  down 
on  us,"  said  Frank,  with  an  ex- 
pression which  made  the  "only" 
mean  something  very  different. 
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"What  for?  The  article  this 
week  ?  It  was  too  clever,  much  ! 
But  what  has  she  done  P  " 

"  Brought  an  action  for  libel, 
that's  aU ! " 

Arthur  gave  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  and  then  looked  at  Frank 
more  closely. 

"  You  look  uncommonly  serious, 
Yemon.  Is  this  affair  a  serious 
one  ?  " 

"  It's  serious  for  you,  I'm  sorry 
to  say." 

"  For  me  ?  "  said  Arthur.  "  Why, 
how  the  devil —  ?  Who  wrote  the 
aiiicle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  no'  use  to  you,"  said 
Frank,  grimly.  "  The  writers  are 
your  servants.  Unfortunately  you 
are  responsible." 

"  But  it  strikes  me,"  said  Arthur, 
"that  the  editor  is  generally  re- 
garded as  responsible  for  what's 
put  into  a  paper,  and  that  the 
proprietor  concerns  himself  with 
the  money." 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  boy," 
answered  Frank.  "Ypu  own  a 
paper,  and  your  editor  makes  of  it 
what  you  want  it  to  be  made.  You 
saw  that  article,  if  you  remember, 
and  approved  of  it.  I  am  nothing 
but  your  servant." 

With  which  humble  avowal  of 
his  social  position,  Frank  walked 
to  the  hearthrug,  and  stood  him- 
self squarely  upon  it,  preserving 
a  grim  and  sorrowful  countenance. 

"  What  are  the  penalties  in  this 
sort  of  thing  ?  "  inquired  Arthur, 
after  a  moment  of  reflection. 

"  Imprisonment,  if  they  drive  us 
hard ;  but  I  believe  a  little  bribery 
might  be  done  beforehand,  so  that 
the  case  would  be  lightened,  and 
then  it  will  be  heavy  damages." 

"  Then  it's  all  up,"  said  Arthur, 
quickly ;  "  I  can  get  no  more 
money." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  answered  Frank. 
"  You  positively  must  go  to  your 
father  now." 

"No!"    said    Arthur,    angrily. 


"You  don't  know  what  the  con- 
sequences of  that  would  be.  It  is 
impossible !  He  must  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  Frank,  calmly, "  that 
is  of  no  use,  as  you  would  know  if 
you  stopped  to  think  a  moment. 
The  case  will  be  reported  in  the 
papers." 

"  But,"  stammered  Arthur,  for  a 
moment  staggered  by  this  grim 
array  of  circumstances,  "  can't  my 
name  be  kept —  ?  " 

"Don't  lose  your  head!"  said 
Frank,  rather  roughly.  "  The  sum- 
mons will  be  issued  against  you  as 
proprietor;  you  will  be  arrested, 
and  have  to  appear  in  court  per- 
sonally." 

"  What  have  you  got  me  into 
this  mess  for  ?  What's  your  pur- 
pose?" exclaimed  Arthur,  and  he 
began  to  abuse  Frank  with  a 
coarseness  which  showed  his  here- 
dity. 

Frank  mastered  the  situation  by 
keeping  his  temper. 

"  I  have  done  what  I  thought 
was  best  for  the  paper,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "  I  have  made  it  a  success. 
This  libel  case  will  do  it  good  if  we 
get  through  it  decently.  It's  a 
danger  we  can't  well  avoid  without 
being  slowcoaches,  in  these  days  of 
plain  speaking.  Every  newspaper 
proprietor  runs  the  risk,  and  some 
nave  the  unpleasant  experience." 

Arthur  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said,  in  what  sounded  a 
very  cool  voice,  though  he  had 
bitten  his  lip  in  order  to  check 
some  very  different  words  which 
wanted  to  come  out — 

"  If  money  could  be  got,  would 
it  be  possible  to  buy  these  people 
off,  and  get  them  to  drop  it  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  chance,  I'm  sorry 
to  say,"  said  Frank,  shaking  his 
head  with  genuine  regret.  "  Lady 
Bosewater  likes  publicity.  She 
lives  a  scandalous  life ;  but  she  is 
in  one  of  the  best  sets,  and  they'll 
defend    her    through    everything. 
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She  is  separated  from  Lord  Bose- 
water,  as  everybody  knows ;  but  it 
is  libellous  to  say  so,  because  he  is 
quite  prepared  to  swear  that  they 
live  together  like  a  pair  of  turtle- 
doves. She  is  sure  to  get  the 
case  because  all  her  friends  will 
vow  she  is  the  most  virtuous 
creature  alive ;  and  she  likes  to 
have  them  do  it.  I  am  sony  she 
is  the  one  to  take  it  up ;  we  are 
certain  not  to  win  in  her  case, 
though  I  believe  every  word  said 
was  more  or  less  true." 

*'  At  all  events  the  affair  can't  be 
kept  from  the  public  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  a  chance ;  you  can't 
keep  in  the  dark  any  longer ;  so  you 
may  as  well  face  the  matter  out  at 
once.  I  onlj  hope  you  will  get  off 
with  damages ;  but  I  am  half 
afraid  to  say  I  really  think  there  is 
any  chance  of  that." 

*'  Let  me  think  what  is  to  be 
done !"  said  Arthur. 

"Certainly,"  said  Frank,  with 
the  greatest  politeness.  He  was 
extremely  glad  to  shift  the  think- 
ing on  to  somebody  else.  He  sat 
down  very  contentedly,  and,  taking 
out  his  cigar  case,  prepared  to  light 
a  cigar,  and  keep  himself  quiet  for 
a  bit.  He  did  not  venture  to  offer 
a  cigar  to  Arthur,  who  seemed  to 
have  plunged  into  thought  so 
deeply  as  almost*  to  have  forgotten 
his  companion's  presence.  He  was 
not  actually  thinking  now ;  he  was 
only  making  up  his  mind,  and 
that,  at  some  points  of  one's  career, 
is  an  absorbing  business. 

Arthur  stood  moodily  on  the 
hearthrug  contemplating  his  boots. 
In  reality  his  eyes  saw  something 
very  different — ^he  was  looking  for- 
ward into  his  immediate  future 
very  seriously.  There  was  a  space 
of  silence,  during  which  Frank 
puffed  away  comfortably  at  .his 
cigar.  He  had  shifted  the  respon- 
sibility on  to  the  right  shoulders ; 
right  glad  was  he  of  the  presence 
of  those  shoulders. 


Presently  Arthur  lifted  his  head, 
and  said  rather  gloomily,  "  Td 
better  go  and  have  it  out  with  my 
father  at  once.  There's  nothing  to 
be  done  apparently  but  face  the 
whole  matter  now." 

"That's  right,"  said  Frank,  cor- 
dially. He  had  hardly  expected 
Arthui*  to  take  the  matter  so 
quietly  and  with  so  much  pluck. 
He  had  anticipated  a  more  trouble- 
some interview. 

"  Good  bye,  then,"  said  Arthur, 
"  till  to-morrow." 

"Good  bye,  old  fellow,"  said 
Frank  with  a  spasm  of  sympathy. 
"And  I  sincerely  hope  you'll  get 
off  with  damages.  It's  a  nasty 
business  for  you,  and  I'm  con- 
foundedly sorry." 

Frank  had  no  conscience  what- 
ever, but  he  really  had  a  warm 
heart,  and  it  suffered  a  momentaiy 
sensation  now  on  Arthur's  account. 
He  disliked  Arthur,  as  sanguine, 
mercurial  people  always  dislike 
people  of  the  opposite  tempera- 
ment. But  now  that  Arthur  was 
placed  in  such  a  very  unenviable 
position,  and  was  behaving  so  well 
in  it,  he  felt  sorry  for  him,  and 
shook  hands  with  imwonted  cor- 
dicdity. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Arthur,  with 
a  curious  sort  of  smile.  To  Frank 
it  seemed  a  smile  of  resignation, 
and  after  he  let  him  out  at  the 
door,  he  looked  after  him  as  he 
walked  down  the  street,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  little  pathos  while  he 
finished  his  cigar. 


Chaptbb  XI. 

It  seemed  to  Arthur  that  he  had 
lived  a  year  since  he  went  into  the 
club  dining-room  that  evening ;  in 
reality,  he  found  on  looking  at  his 
watch  that  it  was  still  early.  He 
had  not  been  long  at  the  Vemons*. 
He  should  still  have  time  to  inter- 
view his  father,  though  they  went 
to  bed  at  a  respectable  and  regular 
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hour  in  that  house.  It  was  a  relief 
to  hiui  to  find  this.  A  great  deal 
depended  on  his  being  able  to  have 
a  talk  with  his  father  at  once,  and 
that,  too,  without  making  any 
apparent  effort  to  get  it. 

He  got  into  a  hansom  and 
drove  straight  for  home.  On  the 
way  he  matured  his  plans,  and  he 
was  quite  prepared  for  action  when 
the  cab  stopped  at  his  own  door. 
He  let  himself  in  quietly  with  his 
latchkey.  He  looked  into  the 
stately  dining-room,  which  was 
empty.  It  appeared  very  funereal 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  low-turned 
gas.  He  went  in  and  turned  up 
the  Ught ;  he  then  proceeded  to 
examine  himself  in  the  great 
chimney-glass.  No  signs  of  care, 
of  disorder  or  agitation  must 
appear  in  him.  He  pushed  the 
hikir  off  his  forehead,  and  turned 
away  satisfied.  His  was  a  face 
upon  which  care  made  small  marks, 
for  he  persistently  put  it  out  of  his 
mind.  He  hated  it,  and  would 
none  of  it.  Ease  was  the  thing 
which  he  deeply  desired,  and 
a  man  can  keep  crows'  feet  at  bay 
who  will  have  none  of  their  com- 
panT. 

He  went  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  there  found  his  father, 
as  he  expected,  sitting  alone,  amid 
the  unmitigated  blueness,  reading 
a  paper,  and  sipping  a  glass  of 
whisky  toddy  which  stood  by  his 
side  on  a  gold  salver.  It  was  im- 
possible to  partake  of  the  lightest 
refreshment  in  this  house  without 
being  surrounded  by  quite  an  at- 
mosphere of  solid  magnificence. 
Everything  was  impressive,  from 
the  teaspoon  with  which  you  stirred 
your  tea,  to  the  countenance  of  the 
servant  who  waited  on  you.  Arthur 
thought  as  he  entered  the  room 
that  there  would  be  a  special  and 
peculiar  happiness  in  the  moment 
when  he  might  hope  never  to  see 
it  again. 

Mrs.  Wansy  had   gone  to  bed. 


She  always  went  early  when  they 
were  alone,  for  she  did  not  find 
the  society  of  her  spouse  sufli- 
ciently  exciting  to  keep  her  awake 
after  prayers  were  over.  This 
ceremony  took  place  at  half -past 
nine,  and  then  Mrs.  Wansy  would 
gather  up  her  crewel  work  mate- 
rials, and  with  a  sigh  of  content 
go  away  to  her  room.  She  had  a 
strong  personal  attachment  for 
that  couch  of  down,  shaded  by  a 
gorgeous  canopy  of  many  colours, 
where  she  passed  the  night ;  and 
probably  the  unconscious  hours 
which  elapsed  within  its  seclusion 
were  among  her  happiest.  But 
she  ha^l  grown  so  stout  by  dint  of 
heavy  dinners  and  no  exercise,  that 
asleep  or  awake,  to  be  quite  still 
was  her  idea  of  pleasure.  Arthur 
had  expected  she  would  be  out  of 
his  way ;  he  had  expected  to  find 
his  father  sipping  whisky  toddy 
and  reading  the  newspaper.  In- 
deed, he  might  safely  have  said  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  that  he  chose 
to  come  home,  exactly  what  he 
would  find  going  on  there.  The 
routine  of  the  house  was  the  same 
from  day  to  day — varied  only  by 
dining  out  or  giving  a  dinner. 
Even  that  dissipation  made  little 
appreciable  difference.  It  was  only 
an  hour  later  that  Mr.  Wansy 
went  round  to  look  at  the  bolts 
and  bars,  and  put  out  the  gas  in 
the  drawing-room.  All  this  was 
part  of  respectability,  as  the  Wansy 
family  understood  the  word — that 
respectability  which  bad  eaten  into 
Arthur's  soul,  and  to  which  he  held 
the  double  attitude  of  a  slave  and 
a  rebel.  Arthur's  latchkey  was 
his  flag  of  independence ;  it  was 
his  one  great  privilege  at  home, 
and  it  was  a  positive  burden  to 
Mrs.  Wansy 's  souL  She  felt  it  a 
sin  to  give  him  this  freedom ;  but 
his  father  bad  insisted  that  he 
should  have  it.  "  The  boy  can 
take  care  of  himself,  I  fancy,"  he 
said,  with  a  rough  pride.     "  If  he 
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can't,  he'd  better  learn.  I  had  to 
knock  about  the  world  at  his  age 
without  a  good  home  to  go  to." 

Thus  Arthur — by  dint  of  taking 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  appear 
excessively  decorous  —  got  his 
latchkey ;  and  when  he  did  not 
dine  at  home  he  seldom  came  in  so 
early  as  this,  so  that  Mr.  Wansy 
was  a  little  surprised  to  see  him. 
But  he  immediately  concluded  that 
the  journey  to-morrow  was  the 
cause  of  his  appearance  at  this  un- 
wonted hour. 

"Going  to  start  early  in  the 
morning,  I  suppose,  Arthur  ?  "  he 
said,  inquiringly,  as  he  laid  his 
newspaper  down  on  his  knee,  and 
looked  ready  for  a  little  intelligent 
oonyersation. 

"  No,"  said  Arthur,  "  about  mid- 
day, I  believe.  I  came  in  to-night 
because  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
get  a  quiet  talk  with  you  about  my 
marriage." 

Mr.  Wansy  put  down  his  paper 
on  the  table,  and  straightened 
himself  in  his  chair;  he  was  all 
attention  evidently. 

"I  want  to  have  the  day  fixed 
now,"  went  on  Arthur,  sitting  down 
near  his  father.  "  I  shall  have  a 
good  opportunity  while  we  are 
away  to  get  it  settled.  I  should 
like  it  to  be  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  think  it  is  quite  time  for  me  to 
settle  down." 

"  Oh !  there's  time  yet,"  said  Mr. 
Wansy;  "but  still  it's  a  good 
thing  for  a  young  man  to  be 
married  and  to  have  a  home  of  his 
own.  It  keeps  him  out  of  foolish- 
ness and  extravagance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  believe 
it  is  best.  There  are  a  great  many 
temptations  to  spend  money  which 
it  is  well  to  resist,  and  it  is  easier 
to  resist  them  when  one  is 
married." 

"  Well  said,  my  boy.  When  you 
spend  your  money  remember  my 
old  principle,  always  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  it.     Sticking  to 


that  principle  has  brought  me 
where  I  am.  I  never  frittered  my 
earnings  a^ay  on  mere  amuse- 
ments and  follies,  and  that's  how 
I've  made  myself  a  man  of  solid 
wealth.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
speak  the  same  way,  Arthur ;  and 
you  are  quite  right  in  what  you 
say,  marrying  early  is  a  very  good 
safeguard.  There  can't  be  a  better 
plan  for  a  young  man  if  he's  just 
well  enough  off  to  do  it.  As  to 
that,  in  your  case,  of  course,  all  is 
smooth  for  you.  You'll  have  a 
fortune  at  my  death  that  will 
enable  you  to  take  your  place 
among  the  best  in  the  land.  And 
just  remember" — ^with  an  em- 
phatic blow  of  one  doubled  hand 
upon  his  knee — "  I've  only  one 
thing  to  say  about  that — keep  it.  I 
don't  think  I've  any  need  to  say  it 
to  you ;  you're  not  a  fool  to  go 
making  a  fortune  into  ducks  and 
drakes ;  you've  got  your  father's 
blood  in  your  veins.  But  I  do  say 
it,  and  I  hope  you'll  never  forget  it. 
Make  money  when  you  can  do  it 
safely,  and  when  you  fully  under- 
stand what  you  are  doing;  but 
don't  speculate  in  anything  you're 
not  clear  about.  Don't  tamper 
with  a  made  fortune.  And  above 
all  don't  fling  it  away  in  diamonds 
for  opera-singers,  racing  horses,  or 
betting:  I  should  hse  from  my 
grave  if  you  were  so  mad  as  that. 
But  I've  no  need  to  think  of  that ; 
the  idea  always  heats  my  blood, 
and  it's  unnecessary  when  you're 
talking  like  a  sensible  boy  of 
marrymg  soon.  That'll  keep  you 
settled  and  sober,  I  hope." 

"  Probably,"  said  Arthur,  with  a 
peculiar  intonation  which  was  lost 
upon  his  father,  who  was  full  of  his 
own  ideas ; "  but  I  hope  and  expect 
not  to  come  into  this  fortune  until 
all  temptations  of  that  sort  are 
over  for  me.  And,  at  present,  I 
am  thinking  of  something  very 
different,  and  that  is,  how  and 
where  Merry  and  I  will  live." 
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"  Oh !  you  must  live  near  here," 
said  Mr.  Wansj,  with  a  sudden 
sensation  in  his  paternal  heart  of 
quite  an  unaccustomed  sort ;  "  we 
couldn't  do  without  you.  And  I 
daresay  Merry  won't  be  very  easily 
spared." 

"  That  is  arranged  then,"  said 
Arthur,  with  a  very  graceful  as- 
sumption of  pleasing  his  father. 
"  Merry  and  I  must  look  round  a 
little  when  we  come  home  again. 
And  then  wc  shall  have  to  furnish, 
I  suppose.  I  had  better  ask  Mr. 
Hamerton's  advice  on  this  subject, 
as  he  is  so  experienced  a  collector, 
and  knows  where  everything  should 
be  got.  But  that,  of  course,  I  will 
leave  until  you  decide  what  you 
would  like  me  to -spend  upon  it." 

"  Oh  !  you  needn't  wait ;  don't 
let  there  be  any  appearance  of 
stinginess.  You  shall  have  the 
money  just  when  you  like ;  in  fact, 
you  shall  have  it  now  if  you  choose; 
you  can  pay  it  in  to  your  account 
at  the  bank,  and  then,  if  any  sug- 
gestion is  made,  you  will  have  the 
money  to  draw  upon.  I  would 
prefer  that  you  should  have  your 
money  in  hand,  and  then  if  Merry 
wants  anything  that  she  sees  you 
can  buy  it  for  her." 

"Well,  that  might  be  advan- 
tageous," said  Arthur,  very  quietly 
and  without  any  appearance  of 
gratitude.  "  As  we  are  to  be 
travelling  together,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  end  in  our  going  further,  and 
Mr.  Hamerton  has  often  said  that 
frequently  one  picks  up  articles 
in  the  continental  cities  which 
are  well  worth  the  cost  of  bringing 
home.  Of  course  only  an  ex- 
perienced collector  can  do  this,  and 
I  know  comparatively  so  little 
about  the  different  values  of 
things  that  I  should  not  like  to 
buy  in  such  a  way  except  with 
someone  like  him." 

"That  is  a  good  idea,"  said 
Mr.  Wansy,  thoughtfully.  "I 
should  like  your  house   to  be  in 


good  style;  and,  though  I  don't 
understand  the  kind  of  things  for 
which  he  goes  in  myself,  Mr. 
Hamerton  evidently  knows  how  to 
spend  his  money  to  advantage.  I 
have  heard  that  his  collection  of 
china  and  of  carved  wood  are  worth 
twice  what  he  gave  for  them.  But 
then  are  you  likely  to  go  further, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  we  are  certain  to, 
when  once  we  are  away.  Merry  was 
talking  of  it  yesterday.  Besides,  I 
will  mention  this  idea,  and  they  ai*e 
sure  to  be  pleased  with  it.  It  will 
be  the  only  opportunity,  in  all 
probability,  as  I  hope  to  persuade 
Merry  to  let  the  marriage  be  very 
soon." 

"  In  that  case  I  will  write  you  a 
cheque  to  night,"  said  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton ;  "  you  must  pay  it  into  the 
bank  in  the  morning,  and  then  you 
can  draw  upon  it  while  you  are 
away  if  you  want  to.  I  shall  give 
you  two  thousand  to  furnish  with. 
I  will  write  you  a  cheque  for  a 
thousand  now  if  you  will  have  time 
to  pay  it  in  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  shall 
have  time ;  and  I  really  think  it 
will  be  worth  while.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  feel  that  I  can  make  use  of 
Mr.  Hamerton's  advice  if  an  oppor- 
tuDitv  offers." 

Anything  which  could  be  re- 
garded as  "  advantageous," 
pleased  Mr.  Wansy 's  business 
mind ;  he  liked  Arthur's  forethought 
and  his  "  common-sensible  "  wav 
of  looking  at  the  affair.  So  he 
proposed  an  adjournment  to  his 
sanctum  downstairs  behind  the 
dining-room,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  out  his  bank-book. 
They  went  down  there ;  Mr. 
Wansy  turning  the  gas  low  before 
they  left  the  drawing-room.  This 
was  a  habit  which  he  had  never 
discarded  through  all  his  years 
of  riches,  and  by  which  he 
considered  he  had  saved  several 
hundred  pounds  during  his  domes- 
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tic  careeer.  It  gave  him  a  feeling 
of  deliberate  exhrayagance  to  enter 
a  room  where  there  was  a  large 
fire  or  a  high  light  burning,  and 
which  was  unoccupied.  It  was 
spending  money,  and  haying 
nothing  to  show  for  it. 

Most  of  us  haye  seen  a  library 
like  Mr.  Wansy's.  It  contained 
eight  heavy,  solid  chairs,  two  of 
them  large  arm-chairs ;  a  writing 
table,  also  heavy  and  solid,  filled  the 
middle  of  the  room.  A  bookcase 
with  glass  doors  covered  one  wall, 
which  contained  some  few  standard 
works — such  as  Bacon's  Essays, 
and  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, and  a  good  many  books 
upon  Finance.  A  great  Encyclo- 
paedia filled  one  shelf;  Debrett's 
Peerage  and  a  large  Family  Bible 
occupied  conspicuous  positions.  A 
villainous  oil-painting  of  Mrs. 
Wansy  in  her  youth  hung  over  the 
mantel-piece  ;  she  looked  fat, 
affected,  and  in  a  very  uncomfoiii- 
able  attitude. 

Arthur  lounged  in  one  of  the 
capacious  arm-chairs  and  watched 
his  father  get  at  his  cheque  book. 
The  fashion  in  which  these  two  sat 
in  a  chair  would  have  been  enough 
to  show  a  student  of  human  nature 
that  they  would  not  spend  their 
money  in  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Wansy  sat  as  upright  as  though  he 
had  never  occupied  anything  easier 
than  a  clerk's  stool,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  gilt  and  velvet  chairs  in 
his  drawing  room.  He  had  never 
outgrown  the  mark  of  the  pinch  of 
early  poverty;  he  held  money  as 
men  hold  it  who  know  what  it 
costs  to  make  it ;  he  sat  in  his 
chair  with  the  upright  attitude  of 
a  man  who  has  never  been  out  of 
harness  all  his  life.  But  Arthur 
lounged  as  those  only  know  how  to 
lounge  who  are  born  into  luxury. 
He  might  love  money  as  well  as 
his  father,  but  he  never  could  learn 
to  value  it  in  the  same  way,  simply 
because  he  had  never  gone  through 


the  process  of  earning  it  shilling 
by  shilling  and  pound  by  pound. 
The  shillings  and  pounds  swell  into 
the  thousands ;  but  the  man  who 
has  known  what  it  is  to  earn  it 
respects  the  individual  shilling  all 
his  life. 

*  This  thousand  pounds  which  Mr. 
Wansy  was  handing  over  to  Arthur 
was  to  him  a  definite  amount  to  be 
exchanged  most  carefully  for  more 
than  its  worth  if  possible. 

To  Arthur  it  was  just  a  thousand 
pounds  which  opened  to  him  certain 
possibilities.  He  pocketed  the 
cheque  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
and  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
Merry's  money,  which  was  to  be 
settled  on  herself,  of  what  it  would 
cost  them  to  live,  and  so  on. 

"  I  shall  allow  you  fifteen  hun- 
dred a  year,"  said  Mr.  Wansy.  "  I 
think  you  will  find  that  is  enough ; 
if  not,  we  will  see  about  it.  Of 
course,  your  circle  of  acquaintance 
will  be  a  very  large  one,  and  going 
into  society  costs  a  great  deal.  You 
will  soon  be  able  to  tell  what  your 
expenses  will  be.  Of  course.  Merry 
must  have  a  small  brougham,  and 
you  will  keep  your  horse." 

After  a  little  more  talk  of  this 
sort  Mr.  Wansy  locked  up  his 
cheque  book  and  rose.  It  was 
already  past  bed  time,  and  even 
the  subject  of  his  only  son's  mar- 
riage did  not  suffice  to  keep  him 
awake  at  an  unusual  hour.  Arthur 
took  the  hint,  said  good  night,  and 
went  off  to  his  room,  leaving  his 
father  to  go  through  his  nightly 
process  of  inspecting  bolts  and 
bars,  and  turning  gas  out. 

Arthur  did  not  sleep  early  that 
night.  He  looked  into  his  port- 
manteau, which  was  ready  packed, 
and  made  some  alteration  in  its 
contents  ;  then  he  sat  down  to  his 
own  writing  desk  and  passed  an 
hour  or  two  reading,  and  destroying 
various  letters  and  papers.  He 
disliked  going  to  bed  early,  and  the 
sky   was   growing   gray    over   the 
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trees  of  KensiDgtoa  GhLrdens  when 
he  at  last  put  out  his  lights. 

But  he  slept  well,  as  he  always 
did;  and  was  down  in  good  time 
for  breakfast,  look  as  fresh  as 
though  he  had  gone  to  sleep  with 
the  daisies. 

His  father  and  mother  had  evi- 
dently been  talking  about  him  and 
his  marriage  when  he  came  into 
the  breakfast  room.  Mrs.  Wansy 
looked  red  and  important,  and 
seemed  a  little  flustered.  This 
coming  wedding  of  her  only  child 
was  going  to  be  a  great  event  to 
her.  She  was  secretly  trying  to 
decide  what  her  dress  should  be. 


Chapter  XII. 

Mbbby  looked  for  Arthur  to  join 
them,  and  drive  down  with  them  to 
Victoria.  Bis  place  was  kept  in 
the  carriage,  but  he  did  not  come. 
"  He  will  meet  us  at  the  station," 
said  Mr.  Hamerton;  and  so  they 
drove  off  to  Victoria.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning,  with  the  sweet 
softness  of  early  summer. 

"  Oh,  mama ! "  said  Merry, 
"  how  glad  I  am  we  are  going  out 
of  town !  " 

"  The  streets  do  look  very  dirty 
and  old  in  this  bright  sunshine," 
said  Mrs.  Hamerton.  ''  I  am  not 
sorry  that  we  are  going,  myself. 
It  will  be  very  pleasant  by  the  sea 
if  this  weather  lasts." 

"  Of  course  it  will  last,"  cried 
Merry,  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
that  "if"  which  becomes  habitual 
later  in  life.  "We  are  going  to 
be  so  happy,  it  will  be  sunshine  all 
the  time,  I  am  sure  1 " 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  unfurling  her  parasol 
to  keep  off  the  sun,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  be  really  hot. 

Merry  sitting  alone  on  the  other 
side  of  the  carriage  in  her  dark 
travelling  dress,  and  with  her  face 
full  of  expectant  happiness,  looked 


like  a  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  holiday  making. 

"  I  hope  Arthur  will  not  be 
late ! "  said  Mrs.  Hamerton,  a 
little  anxiously,  as  she  and  Merry 
stood  just  inside  the  door  of  the 
station  a  moment,  to  look  back 
before  they  went  on  to  the  plat- 
form. The  luggage  had  been  taken 
into  the  statiou,  the  tickets  were 
got,  the  carriage  was  driving  away ; 
worst  of  all  the  clock  showed  it 
was  very  near  the  time  for  the 
train  to  start. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Merry, 
doleful  misgiving  sounding  in  her 
voice.  "  There  he  is,"  she  added, 
with  sudden  change  of  voice  and 
manner.  As  always,  Arthur 
brought  with  him  her  sunshine. 
It  mattered  little  to  her  whether 
the  weather  changed  or  no,  if 
Arthur  was  with  them,  and  was 
pleased  with  her. 

He  drove  up  in  a  cab ;  and 
hurried  into  \hQ  station,  looking 
very  hearty  and  pleased  with  every- 
thing. His  face  filled  Merry  with 
delight.  "  Oh,  we  are  going  to  be 
happy  !  "  she  said  to  herself. 

"  Not  late,  I  hope !  "  he  said, 
and  went  on  to  get  his  ticket. 
Then  they  all  went  together  to  the 
train,  and  found  that  Arthur's 
belongings  had  mingled  happily 
with  theirs ;  and  satisfied  on  the 
subject,  so  vital  to  travellers,  of 
luggage,  they  got  into  the  train. 

"  What  a  glorious  morning  !  " 
said  Arthur,  letting  down  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  "  you  will 
like  the  air,  won't  you.  Merry? 
How  well  that  dress  suits  you — or 
else  it  is  you  are  so  bonny  to-day 
that  anything  would  suit  you." 

"  It  is  the  spirit  of  holiday 
which  becomes  her  so  well,  I  fancy," 
said  Mr.  Hamerton,  regarding 
Merry  critically.  "  She  does  look 
uncommonly  like  a  fresh  daisy,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Do  you 
expect  to  have  a  great  many  ad- 
ventures while  we  are  away,  you 
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imaginative  little  puss !  I  know 
what  it  is  to  travel  with  Merry. 
She  fancies  something  is  going  to 
happen  whenever  we  stop  at  a 
station,  and  that  if  a  man  with  a 
black  moustache  gets  in  he  is  an 
escaped  political  prisoner  from 
Russia,  who  will  presently  unfold 
to  us  his  sorrows."     ^ 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  expect  things 
to  happen,"  inquired  Merry,  with 
babyish  defiance.  '* '  Adventures 
are  to  the  adventurous.'  " 

"  Certainly  they  are,"  said 
Arthur,  gaily.  **  We  cannot  guess 
at  the  extraordinary  things  which 
may  happen  to  us  even  on  a  small 
journey  like  this.  Like  you, 
Merry,  I  look  for  adventures." 

"  With  such  a  couple  of  adven- 
turous spirits  in  our  midst,"  said 
Mr.  Hamerton,  "  on  the  principle 
of  Merry's  favourite  aphorism 
something  awful  is  certain  to 
happen.  We  shall  have  a  chop- 
ping sea  when  we  cross  the  Channel, 
or  we  shall  lose  the  luggage  at 
Boulogne.  I  expect  nothing  more 
extraordinarv." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Arthur,  "  and 
I  expect,  too,  that  our  adventures 
are  to  be  delightful,  not  doleful. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  good  time, 
as  the  Americans  say." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  wild  spirits, 
and  his  hilarity  at  last  infected  the 
whole  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton had  provided  themselves  with 
the  Qraphicj  and  various  other 
forms  of  light  reading;  but  they 
put  down  their  books  and  papers 
and  entered  into  the  frolicsome 
mood  of  the  hour.  They  all 
laughed  and  talked,  made  puns, 
told  funny  stories,  and  conducted 
themselves  like  children  out  of 
school.  Arthur  and  Merry  kept 
the  ball  rolling  persistently,  and 
seemed  as  though  they  had  taken 
farewell  for  ever  of  the  sober, 
every-day  world. 

At  Folkestone  they  had  a  couple 
of  hours  before  the  boat  started,  so 


they  ordered  dinner,  and  made  a 
most  festive  meal.  Arthur's  spirits 
were  unflagging,  and  he  was  so 
thoroughly  agreeable  that  Mrs. 
Hamerton's  heart  warmed  towards 
him  more  than  it  had  ever  done 
before. 

It  was  a  calm,  beautiful  evening 
for  the  crossing  to  Boulogne,  and 
Arthur  and  Merry  walked  up  and 
down  the  deck,  talking  together  in 
a  quieter  but  apparently  as  happy 
a  mood  as  that  which  had  been  upon 
them  all  day. 

The  passengers  amused  them; 
any  gathering  of  human  beings 
will  afEord  amusement  to  people 
who  are  in  this  gay  temper.  The 
types  whom  one  meets  with  are 
very  funny ;  historic  characters  are 
perpetually  crossing  one's  path. 
An  undoubted  Miss  Wardle  per- 
vaded  this  vessel ;  her  curls  are 
becoming  rare  now,  for  fashion  has 
done  its  best  to  exterminate  them* 
Becky  Sharp  and  her  good-natured 
husband  are  great  travellers.  Lord 
Steyne  is  sometimes  to  be  met 
with.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton 
had  established  themselves  in  a 
sheltered  corner  upon  deck,  and 
every  now  and  then  Arthur  and 
Merry  would  return  to  them  with 
some  new  discovery  of  this  sort 
which  they  had  made  among  the 
other  passengers. 

"If  he  were  always  like  this," 
said  Mrs.  Hamerton,  when  they 
were  left  alone  again  by  the  two 
young  people.  "  If  he  were  always 
like  this,  I  should  hope  Merry 
might  be  happy  even  yet." 

Mr.  Hamerton  did  not  reply. 
He  seldom  said  anything  on  this 
subject  now.  He  considered  it 
best  to  face  the  inevitable  in 
silence. 

How  calm  and  beautiful  that 
evening  was.  As  it  grew  later  and 
the  evening  melted  gradually  into 
a  soft  darkness,  Merry  became 
dreamy  as  the  hour.  Her  tem- 
perament was  so  sensitive  that  sh& 
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could  not  but  sympathise  with  the 
peculiar  magic  of  the  moment.  The 
brilliant  morning  made  her  as  gay 
as  itself ;  but,  when  the  dimness  of 
night  fell,  and  sea  and  sky  melted 
into  one  strange  gray  atmosphere ; 
then  Merry  grew  dreamy  too.  She 
leaned  against  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  dark, 
rushing  water.  There  was  a  special 
charm  to  her  in  the  isolation  of 
their  little  family  circle  upon  this 
boat  now  that  grayness  had  so 
enveloped  it.  She  seemed  alone  in 
a  sea-scented  cloud  with  the  few 
she  loved  best  in  the  world.  The 
charm  of  the.  dreamy  sensation 
which  stole  over  her  was  too  great 
for  her  to  resist.  After  the  light 
laughter  of  the  long  happy  day  it 
seized  upon  her  with  a  welcome 
quiet.  She  could  not  throw  it 
off  even  to  please  Arthur;  and 
when  he,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
looked  into  her  face  she  answered 
him  only  by  a  faint  smile,  which 
was  only  a  trembling  shield  for 
some  half -bom  tears. 

But  Arthur  would  have  none  of 
it.  '*  Come,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand,  and  putting  it  within  his 
arm,  ''we  must  find  some  more 
amusement.  Don't  let  us  be  still 
to-night,  Merry — don't  indulge  in 
any  of  your  dreams.  Be  worthy  of 
your  name  through  all  one  delicious 
day.  And  see,  there  is  no  time  for 
dreaming — there  is  the  Grey  Nose, 
we  shall  soon  be  in  now.  Come  to 
the  other  side  and  look  at  the  lights 
of  the  town." 

Very  soon  they  were  in  at  the 
landing-place,  and  all  Merry's 
soberer  mood  was  banished,  for 
Arthur  made  her  laugh  at  the 
many  absurdities  which  crop  up  in 
this  scene  of  confusion  and  bustle. 
The  agony  of  inexperienced  travel- 
lers, the  vehemence  of  the  various 
hotel-touts,  and  the  perfectly 
superior  indifference  of  the  custom- 
ofBicers  always  makes  this  landing- 
scene  a  fuimy  farce  to    anybody 


who  is  not  anxious  about  his  own 
**  bagages."  Our  party  wisely  waited 
patiently  through  the  half  hour 
m  which  the  custom-house  officers 
delight  in  keeping  passengers  in 
discomfort.  As  it  was  a  soft,  warm 
night,  and  the  scene  was  really  very 
pretty  in  the  semi-darkness  with 
the  sparkling  lights  of  the  town 
above  the  smooth  harbour-water, 
they  none  of  them  complained.  In- 
deed their  spirits  were  too  elastic 
to  be  depressed  by  such  minor 
troubles.  Then  came  the  happy 
moment  of  release,  and  they  walked 
across  from  the  custom-house  to  one 
of  the  hotels  opposite.  Merry,  who 
was  always  enchanted  by  any  fresh 
prettiness,  was  delighted  with  the 
court-yard  full  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  which  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  hotel,  for  there  had  been  some 
illumination  this  evening  and  the 
plants  were  all  lit  up  by  foolish 
flickering  little  oil  lamps.  True, 
these  lamps  scorched  the  plant  and 
frequently  burnt  off  a  good  many 
leaves  ;  but  immediate  effect  is  all 
the  Frenchman  cares  about,  and  it 
certainly  looked  pretty  and  theatri- 
cal, and  pleased  Merry. 

"  Let  us  see  our  rooms,  and  then 
I  propose  coffee  and  bed,"  said 
Mrs.  Hamerton. 

"  Oh,  mama !  "  said  Merry. 

"  May  we  not  go  and  look  at  the 
fete  ?  "  asked  Arthur,  interpreting 
Merry's  appealing  glance. 

"  You  irrepressible  children !  " 
said  Mrs.  Hamerton.  *'  Well,  go 
for  half  an  hour  while  we  choose 
the  rooms  and  get  settled ;  but 
don't  stop  longer." 

They  were  already  gone — 'for 
Merry  had  found  all  her  wild  gaiety 
of  the  morning  in  this  change  of 
scene  and  atmosphere.  They 
hurried  into  the  streets.  Merry 
dancing  over  the  unconifortable 
pebble  pavement,  and  soon  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  frolic 
which  just  suited  their  own  mood. 
Merry  climg  to  Arthur's  arm  when 
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a  prooession  of  young  men,  each 
carrying  two  Cliinese  lanterns, 
came  rushing  down  the  street,  for 
they  were  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  wild,  shouting,  excited  crowd. 
But  the  Frenchman,  even  when  he 
is  mad,  is  polite,  and  there  was 
none  of  the  rude  jostling  which  is 
so  oppressive  in  an  English  mob. 
Merry  was  pleased  and  delighted 
with  the  bright  gaiety  of  the  scene, 
and  it  was  ^thur  who  said  at  last, 
"  Gome,  we  must  go  in."  Indeed, 
Merry  was  so  steeped  in  happiness 
to-night  that  she  could  scarce  re- 
member anything  but  that  Arthur 
was  with  her — and  so  kind  to  her ! 

They  found  Mrs.  Hamerton  look- 
ing out  for  them  a  little  anxiously. 
Merry  had  to  confess  that  she 
really  was  rather  sleepy  and  tired. 
She  drank  some  coffee,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  queerest  little 
bedroom,  which  quite  woke  her  up 
for  a  while.  The  hotel  was  buiH 
on  the  side  of  the  steep  hill,  and 
though  Merry  went  up  two  flights 
to  her  room,  she  found  her  window 
opened  straight  upon  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  that 
she  could  step  out  and  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  But  she  postponed 
further  adventure  till  the  morning, 
and  getting  into  her  little  cur- 
tained bed  was  asleep  in  a  moment 
like  a  tired  and  happy  child. 

In  the  morning  they  brought 
her  caf^-au-lait  before  she  was 
fairly  awake.  Mrs.  Hamerton  came 
in  from  her  room,  which  was  next 
door,  in  her  wrapper,  to  see  how 
Merry  was;  she  missed  the  clear 
voice  that  was  generally  to  be 
heard  earlier  than  this.  She  found 
Merry  rubbing  her  eyes  like  a  baby, 
and  pushing  back  her  hair;  she 
looked  indeed  like  a  beautiful  baby, 
and  one  that  had  never  known  any 
heavier  weariness  than  that  of 
picking  flowers  or  making  cowslip 
balls. 

Mrs.  Hamerton  went  back  to  her 
own    room    with    a    light    heart. 


'*  She  may  perhaps  be  happy  even 
yet,"  she  whispered  again  to  her- 
self, "  if  Arthur  will  be  kind  to 
her,  as  he  is  now." 

Merry  was  soon  dressed,  and 
stepping  out  of  her  window,  she 
ran  up  the  queer,  untidy  hotel 
garden  where  some  tame  rabbits 
skipped  about  among  the  neglected 
geraniums.  Beyond  there  was 
grass,  and  right  at  the  top  an  old 
rustic  seat.  Merry  ran  on  till  she 
reached  this,  and  then  turned  to 
look  behind  her.  The  sun  shone 
upon  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
harbour;  she  could  see  over  the 
town  to  the  hills  beyond,  and 
everything  was  bathed  in  trans- 
figuring sunlight.  Down  below 
the  slope  of  the  garden  were  the 
chimneys  of  the  hotel. 

The  air  was  intoxicatingly  sweet 
and  fresh.  Merry  sat  down  upon 
the  old  seat  and  fell  into  her  now 
familiar  and  dearly-loved  dream- 
land. It  was  a  beautiful,  lonely 
hour  that  she  spent  there  in  the 
quiet  morning  air,  with  her  eyes 
resting  on  the  sunlit  water.  But 
very  soon  her  heart  beat  wildly, 
and  the  silent  happiness,  almost 
too  intense  for  consciousness,  was 
at  an  end.  This  was  the  last  of 
those  sweet  moments  that  ever 
came  in  her  joung  life.  The  very 
next  hour  brought  with  it  new 
thoughts  and  a  different  state. 

She  was  startled  by  a  footstep 
which  made  her  heart  throb.  A 
second  after  Arthur  was  by  her 
side  upon  the  old  seat. 

'*  Out  in  the  sunshine  already," 
he  said  gaily.  "  How  you  love  it ! 
— ^and  BO  do  I.  We  are  going  to 
have  such  beautiful  weather.  How 
fortunate  we  are." 

"  Indeed  we  are,"  said  Merry, 
a  little  vaguely ;  she  scarcely  knew 
what  she  said — and  yet  she  felt 
it  all  through  her  being.  For- 
tunate and  happy,  indeed,  she  felt 
herself  to  be  in  that  moment. 

The  next  moment  Arthur  had 
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taken  her  hand  into  his,  and,  while 
he  looked  at  the  clear  blue  veins 
which  showed  through  her  delicate 
skin,  he  began  to  press  her  to 
decide  how  soon  they  should  be 
married — and  to  make  it  very 
soon.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
referred  to  this  subject  since  their 
engagement,  and  it  made  Merry's 
heart  beat  as  wildly,  and  her  face 
crimson  as  deeply,  as  his  first 
words  of  love. 

Another  hour  passed  while  these 
two  young  creatures  sat  in  that 
simshine  talking  of  the  coming 
time.  Merry,  in  broken  yet  rich 
whispers,  which  seemed  to  Arthur, 
dead  as  he  now  was  to  her  charms, 
to  be  strangely  suggestive  of  the 
old  halcyon  days  when  the  soft 
breeze  carried  love-murmurs  to  the 
ear,  and  when  Cupid  in  person 
dwelt  in  our  midst.  Merry  was  so 
perfectly  pure  and  innocent,  and 
yet  so  full  of  natural  emotion,  that 
it  was  like  wooing  a  wood-nymph 
who  had  never  known  the  fetters 
of  modem  life. 

"  I  might  yet  have  got  very  fond 
of  her,''  he  said  to  himself,  ''  if  she 
could  always  be  as  young  and 
believing  as  this.'* 

Presently  Mr.Hamerton  appeared 
at  the  hotel-door,  and  beckoned 
them.  "  It  is  breakfast-time,"  said 
Arthur ;  "  we  must  go  down." 
They  ran  down  the  hill  like  two 
children.  Even  to  Mr.  Hamerton, 
who  had  never  placed  any  real  con- 
dence  in  Arthur's  character,  the 
picture  of  two  young  lovers  seemed 
a  perfect  one.  But,  alas!  there 
was  but  one  lover  there !  Arthur 
knew  nothing  of  the  glory  of  the 
word,  however"  aptly  he  might  act 
the  character. 

The  table-d'h6te  breakfast  was 
ready,  and  they  were  all  to  go 
down  to  it,  so  Merry,  with  her 
flushed  cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes, 
tried  to  hide  under  her  mother's 
wing ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
hide  herself  or  her  happy  face,  and 


the  very  gan^on  devoted  himself 
in  an  infatuated  manner  to  the 
beautiful  English  mademoiselle. 


Chafteb  xm. 

Breakfast  over,  Merry  clung  to 
her  mother,  and  managed  to  get 
her  all  to  herself.  Somehow  or 
other  they  slipped  away  unseen, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  were  left 
disconsolate.  They  never  were 
very  fond  of  each  other's  company, 
and,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
others  were  not  really  to  be  found, 
they  started  on  separate  expeditions. 
Mr.  Hamerton  wandered  through 
the  streets,  looking  into  the  book- 
shops, and  investing  in  some 
Tauchnitz  volumes.  Arthur  visited 
the  railway-station,  and  looked  up 
the  trains.  Both  expected  to  meet 
the  ladies  on  their  walks  abroad, 
but  they  saw  nothing  of  them. 
They  met  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
hotel,  where  they  each  expected 
to  find  the  whole  party  gathered 
and  ready  to  start  on  their  next 
move. 

"We  were  to  have  taken  the 
afternoon  train,  and  got  to  Abbe- 
ville for  dinner,  I  thought,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Hamerton;  "but  it 
seems  decreed  otherwise." 

"  There  is  a  train  about  nine," 
said  Arthur ;  "  we  should  get  into 
Abbeville  by  that  quite  early,  and 
can  dine  before  we  start.  But 
where  are  they,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Having  explored  the  town  and 
discovered  everything  that  he 
desired  to  discover,  it  occurred  to 
Arthur  to  turn  the  other  way,  and 
wander  down  the  broad  road  to- 
wards the  open  sea.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  a  very  interesting 
walk,  but  it  was  impossible  to  hang 
about  the  hotel-yajd  all  the  after- 
noon, and  it  was  possible  the 
trviants  had  gone  this  way. 

After  a  rather  long  walk  he 
caught  sight  of  a  pink-lmed  parasol 
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which  he  recognised.  Yes,  there 
they  were,  sitting  on  the  low 
para^t  which  separated  the  road 
from  the  rough  beach,  and  seem- 
ingly too  absorbed  to  notice 
passers-by.  There  were  very  few 
it  is  true,  for  this  side  of  BoiQogne 
is  quiet  enough,  but  Arthur's  foot- 
steps did  not  disturb  them.  They 
were  both  sheltered  under  the  one 
broad  parasol;  it  was  a  pretty 
picture.  Arthur  quickly  disturbed 
it  by  stepping  over  the  parapet  and 
sitting  down  beside  them.  **  What 
are  you  doing  here?"  he  said, "  and 
do  you  mean  to  stay  all  day  P  and 
do  you  know  we  have  lost  the  after- 
noon train  for  Abbeville  ?  " 

"  Oh  I "  cried  Merry  in  a  tone  of 
consternation — and  quickly  de- 
taching herself  from  her  mother 
she  looked  at  Arthur  with  one  of 
her  quaint  contrite  faces,  which 
were  always  more  funny  than  sad, 
because  she  had  never  known  any 
real  sorrow  to  teach  her  how  to  look 
properly  contrite.  Later  in  life  the 
lines  stamped  by  actual  penitence 
easily  came  into  relief  upon  the 
face. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  went  on, 
thinking  in  her  confusion  that 
Arthur  was  really  vexed.  "  I  did 
not  know  the  time  had  passed  so 
quickly.     Did  you,  mama  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
pretend  I  am  ashamed  of  myself. 
We  have  been  making  love  very 
happily  down  here.  Merry  and  I. 
And  who  can  wonder  if  I  forget 
the  trains  when  my  little  sweet- 
heart is  to  be  stolen  away  from  me 
so  soon?  And  now  we  will  go 
back  to  the  hotel,"  she  said,  rising 
quickly  to  prevent  Merry's  impas- 
sioned answer,  which  she  saw  burn- 
ing in  the  child's  eyes.  "  I  really 
did  not  know  we  had  been  so  long, 
and  I  am  afraid  Gerald  will  think 
we  are  lost." 

She  stepped  on  to  the  road  and 
walked  towards  Boulogne,  leaving 
the  others  to  follow  her. 


>t 


"Mama!"  said  Merry,  after 
this  silent  procession  had  gone  a 
little  distaiice.  Mrs.  Hamerton 
paused  and  looked  back. 

"  Mayn't  I  walk  by  you  ? 

"  Certainly,  if  you  like !  " 

Merry  came  at  one  side  of  her 
and  took  her  arm.  Immediately 
Arthur  came  to  the  other  side  and 
put  his  hand  within  the  other  arm. 

"And  may  I  walk  by  you, 
mama  ?  " 

He  had  never  done  anything  like 
this  before.  Mrs.  Hamerton  looked 
round  at  him  with  glowing  eyes. 
Could  it  be  that  he  really  was  to 
be  her  friend,  instead  of  her 
enemy  ?  He  treated  her  now  with 
that  pretty  assumption  of  sonship 
which  some  men  know  so  well  how 
to  wear  towards  a  young  and 
handsome  mother-in-law.  Mrs. 
Hamerton  was  just  the  woman 
who  would  be  really  liked  by  any 
one  in  Arthur's  position,  but  he 
had  never  shown  anything  but 
ordinary  social  politeness  to  her 
before.  This  playful  familiarity 
was  something  quite  new,  and  it 
gave  this  fond  mother's  heart  a 
sudden  warmth.  Perhaps  after  all 
Merry  might  not  be  wholly  lost 
to  her.  Perhaps  after  all  she 
might  be  able  to  find  Arthur's 
loveableness,  and  take  him  in  with 
Merry. 

They  walked  on,  these  three, 
talking  and  laughing  gaily,  but 
with  intervals  of  deep  silence  which 
seemed  to  fall  on  them  all  at  once. 
They  had  each  very  absorbing 
thoughts — the  kind  of  thoughts 
which  make  one  forget  one's  com- 
panions. Under  the  circumstances 
it  was  natural  enough  that  Mrs. 
Hamerton  should  feel  the  others 
must  be  thinking  of  the  same  sub- 
ject as  was  she  herself,  if  a  different 
branch  of  it.  She  did  not  expect 
to  startle  anyone  when  she  spoke 
rather  abruptly  out  of  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  silences. 

"Arthur,"    said    she,    "if    you. 
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come  to  live  near   U8  you  must 
promise  me  one  thing." 

Arthur  had  gone  so  far  into  his 
inner  mind  that  he  looked  at  her 
in  amazement  when  she  said  this. 

"  Come  to  live  near  you !"  he 
echoed.  "  Why,  of  course  I  should 
not  be  so  foolish  as  that — it  would 
be  madness !" 

It  was  Mrs.  Hamerton's  turn 
to  look  amazed  now.  She  did  not 
at  all  understand  his  tone.  It  was 
not  one  of  sudden  anger,  nor  yet  of 
banter.  He  flushed  suddenly  as 
he  met  her  eyes.  As  people  do 
sometimes,  he  had  spoken  un- 
awares. Never  before  had  Mrs. 
Hamerton  seen  cool,  self-possessed 
Arthur  Wansy  appear  so  abject 
a  picture  of  embarrassment — in- 
deed, of  more  than  embarrassment 
— of  positive  distress.  But  it  was 
over  almost  in  an  instant,  and  he 
had  recovered  himself. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  should  ever 
see  Merry  if  I  lived  near  you,"  he 
said  abruptly  ;  "  how  is  it  likely  ? 
She  is  sure  to  prefer  her  old  friends, 
and  I  should  get  a  small  fraction 
of  her.  But  I  am  only  talking 
nonsense,"  he  went  on,  in  a  quieter 
manner.  "  I  promised  my  father 
only  last  night  that  we  would  live 
close  by,  and  there  is  a  house  in 
Victoria-road  to  which  I  have 
taken  rather  a  fancy.  We  must  all 
go  and  see  it  when  we  get  back. 
And  now,  what  is  it  I  am  to  pro- 
mise to  you. 

'*  Only  this,  that  when  that  house 
is  yours,  you  insist  upon  Merry 
being  its  absolute  mistress.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  get  over  the  early 
difficulties  of  housekeeping,  and  to 
make  your  home  really  your  own. 
Your  mother  and  I  must  only  be 
afternoon  callers  for  the  first  two 
years." 

"  My  dear  mama !"  exclaimed 
Merry,  with  a  look  of  absolute 
astonishment. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said 
Arthur,  seriously.    "  I  appreciate, 


in  this,  a  very  real  kindness.  It  is 
a  fatal  mistake  for  people  not  to 
fight  through  their  own  troubles. 
Do  you  think  you  would  like 
Victoria-road,  Merry  P" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Merry.  They 
went  on  talking  about  this  road 
and  some  others  which  Mrs. 
Hamerton  preferred. 

Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Hamerton 
wondered  to  herself,  "If  he  was 
only  talking  nonsense,  why  was  he 
so  confused  ?" 

At  the  door  of  the  hotel  stood 
Qerald  Hamerton,  looking  a  little 
disconsolate.  He  viewed  the  ad- 
vancing trio,  his  truant  family,  with 
dawning  satisfaction. 

"  And  so  you  have  found  them, 
Arthur?  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  all,  for  I  fancied  myself  de- 
serted." 

"  Oh,  papa ! "  cried  Merry,  and 
was  at  his  side,  and  her  arm  in  his 
in  an  instant. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  to  dine  to- 
day?" remarked  Mr.  Hamerton, 
"  because  if  so  we  had  better  go  in ; 
the  tabu  d^hdte  is  laid,  and  I  have 
discovered  some  Muscat  Lunel  in 
the  cellar,  which  I  believe  we  shall 
all  like.  It  has  been  hidden  away 
there,  and  forgotten,  because  no 
one  has  asked  for  it.  It  is  really 
old  and  good.  So  come  and  have 
dinner,  and  then  we  must  be  off 
for  Abbeville." 

Merry  was  persuaded  to  put  her 
lips  to  a  glass  of  the  luscious  Muscat 
Lunel,  and  she  drank  a  little.  But 
she  possessed  one  of  those  rich 
temperaments  to  which  wine  is  an 
unnecessary  stimulant.  She  found 
as  much  intoxication  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  her  to  enjoy  and  carry 
safely  in  the  simple  delights  of 
life.  She  grew  wild  amid  flowers 
and  fresh  air;  with  heart-happi- 
ness such  as  she  now  experienced, 
food  and  wine  seemed  scarcely 
needful.  She  ate  her  dinner  in  a 
dream,  and  scarcely  knew  that  she 
ate  it.  *  It  seemed  to  her  so  strange 
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that  she  should  sit  next  her  father, 
and  yet  that  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was  that  Arthur  had  been  talking 
of — what  it  was  that  had  been  in 
their  minds  all  this  afternoon. 

Away  to  Abbeville  thej  must 
go,  after  dinner — there  was  no 
no  more  time  for  talking.  But 
Merry's  dreaming  mood  was  not 
interrupted.  She  was  so  full  of 
the  real  vigour  of  life  that  even 
the  dreariness  of  a  railway  station 
could  not  drive  away  her  bright 
visions.  And  soon  they  were 
out  of  the  station,  passing 
through  the  low-lying  fields  where 
the  heavy  white  mists  rested  like 
thick  gauzes,  or,  in  the  moonlight, 
became  silver  seas. 

"  How  lovely,"  said  Merry,  fas- 
cinated by  this  moonlit  scene, 
"  here  ate  the  faery  seas  forlorn — 
Keats  must  have  fancied  something 
like  this." 

Arthur  shivered  a  little.  '*  Come 
from  the  window.  Merry,"  he  said, 
"  it  looks  so  dreaiT  out  there." 

"  Must  I  ?"  said  Merry,  with  the 
pretty  little  phrase  which  she  used 
when  she  meant  to  be  obedient; 
and  turning  from  the  pale  weird 
world  without,  she  entered  into  the 
conversation  the  others  were  carry- 
ing on. 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort  in  leaving 
Boulogne,"  Mr.  Hamerton  was 
saying,  ''  that  we  leave  behind  its 
Britisn  population.  Abbeville  is 
genuiliely  French,  which  compen- 
sates a  little  for  its  old-fashioned 
dulness.  But  we  will  not  stay 
there  long^  enough  to  be  bored.  A 
night's  rest  and  breakfast  is  all  we 
will  ask  of  Abbeville." 

A  short  journey — a  rattling  ride 
over  the  terrible  stones  with  which 
Abbeville  is  so  plentifully  paved, 
and  they  arrived  at  a  quiet,  large, 
old  inn.  Merry  found  herself  that 
night  in  a  room  so  fascinating  that 
she  could  hardly  go  to  sleep.  True 
the  bed  was  not  very  tempting,  for 
it  was  stufEy,  and  Uttle,  and  volu- 


minously draped  with  thick  old 
curtains.  But  her  door  opened 
upon  a  balcony  which  was  all  but 
out  of  doors  ;  it  ran  round  the  big 
hotel  yard,  and  to  Merry's  young 
imagination,  in  that  brilliant  moon- 
light it  seemed  a  scene  in  which 
Bomeo  and  Juliet  might  have 
enacted  their  immortal  love  passage. 
How  much  more  so,  when  Arthur 
crossing  the  yard  below  caught 
sight  of  her  slender  figure  leaning 
upon  the  balcony,  and  paused  to 
look  up  and  say  good  night.  She 
drew  back  in  a  hurrv,  for  she 
thought  herself  too  absurdly  ro- 
mantic, and  fancied  he  might  laugh 
at  her.  She  went  in  and  shut  her 
door ;  but  sleep  as  yet  was  impos- 
sible, for  the  horses  were  apparentlv 
being  put  to  bed  just  underneath 
her  room  ;  and  moreover  there  was 
a  great  wide  window  which  she 
found  irresistible,  for  outside,  a 
huge  mountain  ash,  covered  with 
red  berries,  looked  magically  beau- 
tifully in  the  moonlight.  But  at 
last  the  horses  having  gone  to 
sleep,  or  all  all  events  become 
quiet.  Merry  tore  herself  from  the 
window  and  got  into  the  little  bed, 
too  sleepy  to  do  more  than  momen- 
tarily regret  its  stuffiness. 

The  morning  dawned  as  lovely  as 
the  night  it  had  succeeded.  Mr. 
Hamerton  vras  out  in  the  courtyard 
early,  arranging  for  a  carriage  to 
take  them  on  their  way ;  and  when 
Merry  came  down  from  her  balcony, 
she  found  the  horses  already  being 
harnessed  for  their  journey.  There 
was  only  breakfast  to  have,  and 
then  they  would  start.  Breakfast 
came,  carried  across  the  courtyard 
by  the  most  amiable  of  gan^ons ;  it 
seemed  to  be  produced  from  the 
stables,  but  was  very  good,  as 
French  breakfasts  always  are  in 
their  own  way. 

As  they  drove  away  through  the 
quiet  streets,  they  passed  the  dili-  ^ 
gence  which    was   going  on  their' 
road,  and  which  was  being  packed 
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with  its  passengers.  It  was  a  rustj 
old  omnibus,  carrjing  the  postman 
and  his  bag  on  the  box,  and  stufEed 
inside  with  chattering  peasant 
women.  Among  them  was  a  fat 
priest,  who  amused  Merry  very 
much  in  the  passing  glimpse  she 
caught  of  him.  He  was  eating 
peaches  and  reading  his  prayer- 
book,  with  one  arm  resting  on  two 
great  loaves  which  one  of  the 
peasant  women  held  on  h^  knee ; 
another  woman  carried  his  broad 
hat. 

"  He  looks  comfortable,"  said 
Arthur,  "  I  wonder,  does  he  get  so 
fat  upon  a  diet  of  peaches  ?  " 

What  a  bright  day  that  was — 
one  which  lived  in  Merry's  memory 
long  years  after,  when  she  could 
bear  to  look  upon  this  period  of 
her  life.  They  had  some  twenty 
miles  or  more  to  drive,  and  the 
road  was  bordered  most  of  the  way 
by  regular  rows  of  trees  which 
niade  it  seem  like  one  long  avenue. 
Many  were  apple  trees,  and  the 
rich  fruit  harvest  which  hung  so 
carelessly  by  the  roadside,  seemed 
to  Merry  something  very  delight- 
ful. The  wide  fields  on  every  side 
were  golden  and  green,  and  all 
bathed  in  sunlight ;  how  strange 
in  their  midst  looked  the  little 
shrines  which  stood  here  and  there 
by  the  roadside,  and  still  more 
strange  the  great  ghastly  cruci- 
fixes. 

"  Very  curious,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton,  '*  with  the  splendour 
of  nature  and  the  evidences  of 
beneficence  on  every  side,  that 
people  should  require  these  intoler- 
able artificial  reminders  of  their 
religion." 

The  sunshine  and  sweet  breezes 
made  them  all  alike  irrelevantly 
happy  in  their  humour;  and  Arthur 
still  maintained  the  brilliant  flow 
of  spirits  with  which  he  had  started 
upon  this  expedition.  Gradually, 
however,  as  the  morning  became 
afternoon,  they  all  began  to  think 


of  lunch.     It  is  an  appetising  way 

of  spending  the  morning,  that  of 

driving  through  brisk  breezes  and 

radiant  sunlight.     Man,  as  well  as 

the  plants,  wants  his  nourishment, 

and  unfortunately  he  cannot  root 

himself  in  the  earth   and  thence 

suck  his  strength.     The  wayside 

apples  being  as  yet  unripe,  he  must 

needs  find  an  inn.     Not  until  the 

afternoon    had    grown   an    actual 

fact,  did  anv  hope  of  lunch  appear ; 

eternally  did  the  road  seem  to  go 

on  up  and  down  steep  hills.     But 

at  last  they  drove  up  a  steep  incline 

into  queer  old  Eu,  where  gar^onsy 

napkin  in  hand,  rushed  into  the 

road,  endeavouring  to  entice  them 

into     the      various      untempting 

restaurants.    They  got  out,  ready 

to  eat  anything;   and  yet  could 

not  but  pause  to  look  at  the  little 

market  which   was  being  held  on 

the  pebbly  space  devoted  to  it. 

''It  seems  impossible,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  lost  in  wonder,  ''that 
anybody  will  give  even  a  sou  for 
these  old  rubbishing  things.  Why, 
there  is  nothing  here  worlii  any  fate 
better  than  to  be  thrown  on  a  dust- 
heap  ! " 

It  was  true  enough,  yet  the 
peasants  surveyed  with  languid 
interest  the  old  bits  of  carpets  and 
worthless  tin  articles  which  seemed 
to  form  the  staple  of  the  market. 

"  Come  in  to  lunch,  Bertha,"  said 
Mr.  Hamerton,  who  had  been  re- 
viewing the  various  places  of  re- 
freshment, and  had  ordered  a  meal 
at  the  cleanest.  "  Come  in  and  let 
us  again  regale  ourselves  upon 
beans  and  oil. 

Eu  was  certainly  not  great  in  the 
way  of  cookery ;  beans  and  oil  de- 
scribed the  meal  not  inaptly.  But 
beans  and  oil  are  better  than 
nothing;  and  somewhat  refreshed 
they  got  into  the  carriage,  and 
drove  on  to  Treport  without  pausing 
to  hunt  up  any  of  the  curiosities  of 
Eu. 

"  Now  for  my  dear  hotel,  where 
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tlie  wallpapers  are  patterned  with 
roses,"  cried  Merry,  as  they  drove 
aloDg  the  pretty  road. 

It  certainly  was  a  pleasant  hotel, 
built  right  upon  the  sea,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  the  high  cliff,  on  the 
top  of  which  stands  a  great  cruci- 
fix. 

*'  Oh,  mama,"  said  Merry,  as  she 
got  out  of  the  carriage,  '4t  is  the 
same  dear  little  place,  but  prettier, 
much  prettier  than  it  was  before. 
I  feel  as  if  this  was  a  place  to  be 
happy  in  and  never  be  troubled." 

Arthur  was  standing  by  her ;  he 
turned  and  looked  into  her  face 
with  a  strange  expression  on  his 
own.  But  in  a  moment  he  spoke 
quickly  and  with  the  air  of  gaiety 
which  bad  never  deserted  him  since 
they  left  London. 

"Come,  Merry,  let  us  go  down 
and  see  where  the  bathing  is — look, 
it  is  but  a  few  steps  to  the 
beach." 

"Mama,"  whispered  Merry  to 
her  mother  before  she  went  with 
him.  "  Do  try  and  get  me  the  dear 
little  room  I  had  before." 

"  I  want,  before  it  gets  dusk,  to 
see  how  the  place  lies,"  said  Arthur, 
as  they  went  down  on  to  the  beach. 
"I  must  get  a  swim  to-morrow 
morning  early.  Oh,  here  are  all 
the  huts,  and  I  suppose  in  the 
afternoon  the  people  all  trip  down 
those  planks  into  the  sea  in  becom- 
ing bathing  dresses,  as  they  do  at 
Trouville.  I  don't  admire  that  sort 
of  thing  for  myself,  though  it's 
very  amusing  to  see  other  people 
do  it.  I  shall  go  round  that  comer 
of  the  cliff  in  the  morning,  and  see 
if  there  is  not  a  nook  there  I  can 
swim  out  from." 

It  was  growing  dark  now;  the 
cliff  looked  high  and  solemn,  and 
the  water  at  its  base,  black  and 
threatening.  Merry,  who  was  in- 
tensely imaginative  in  this  kind  of 
thing,  and  affected  instantly  by 
appearances,  climg  to  Artiiur's 
arm  in  a  sort  of  terror. 


"  Oh,  not  round  there,  Arthur ; 
don't  go  there !  It  looks  so  deep 
and  dangerous ! " 

"You  foolish  Uttle  thing," 
laughed  Arthur,  "  I  can  swim  like 
a  fish !  I  shall  have  had  my  dip 
before  you  are  up  in  the  morning." 

"  Oh,  but  not  round  that  dread- 
ful cliff !  "  said  Merry, "  I  am  afraid 
of  that  place ;  it  looks  so  dark  and 
lonesome." 

"  I  confess  it  does  not  seem  very 
tempting  now,"  said  Arthur,  "  but 
if  it  is  a  fine  morning  it  will  be 
glorious.  This  air  is  like  food. 
Don't  you  feel  delightful,  Merry  ? 
I  do.  Come,  now  we'll  go  in,  for 
it  is  getting  dark,  and  I  am  so 
hungry,  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
dinner  time." 

Merry  found  that  the  little  room 
she  coveted  had  been  obtained  for 
her,  and  she  danced  about  gleefully, 
and  clapped  her  hands  at  sight  of 
the  rose-covered  wall.  The  bed 
was  draped  with  chintz  to  match 
the  paper,  so  that  it  was  a  bower 
of  roses  and  butterflies,  and  though 
not  according  to  the  canons  of 
modern  sBstheticism,  was  really  very 
pretty.  The  wide  window  opened 
on  to  a  little  balcony  all  of  its  own, 
and  from  here  the  sea  seemed  to 
lie  at  your  feet,  and  spread  away 
to  the  heavens. 

"  Oh,  it  is  charming,"  cried 
Merry,  in  an  ecstacy ;  "  and  how 
kind  Arthur  is  to  me— and  what  a 
beautiful  world  this  is  to  live  in ! " 

Mrs.  Hamerton's  window  com- 
manded the  same  glorious  view; 
and  she  was  sitting  there  resting 
and  looking  out  upon  the  darkling 
waters  when  Mr.  Hamerton  came 
in  with  some  letters  in  his  hand. 
He  had  used  the  half  hour  before 
dinner  to  visit  the  Poste  Bestante. 

"  A  lot  of  letters,'*  he  said,  put- 
ting them  down,  "  but  principally 
invitations— nothing  of  importance. 
There  is  a  note  from  Dick — he  has 
gone  to  Paris,  and  wants  to  know 
whether  we  are  likely  to  go  there. 
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or  whether  lie  may  join  us  here 
for  a  few  days.  What  shall  I 
say  ?  " 

"It  would  be  better  if  he  did 
not  oome  just  yet,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  doubtfully ;  "  at  least  I 
fancy  Merry  has  not  been  quite  so 
much  at  her  ease  while  he  has  been 
with  us  lately.     Loyers  are  so  self- 


absorbed  ;  they  like  to  have  the 
world  to  themselyes.  And  Arthur 
and  Merry  seem  so  happy  together 
just  now ;  let  the  children  be  happy 
undisturbed ! " 

"Then  I  had  better  write  to- 
morrow, and  tell  him  we  may, 
perhaps,  come  to  Paris,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton. 


{To  he  continued,) 


^Edinburgh. 


TO  THALIAKCHUS. 
(Horace,  Book  1,  Ode  IX.) 

Soracte's  height  stands  gleaming  white, 

Knee-deep  in  drifting  snows ; 
The  straining  wood  bends  'neath  its  load, 

The  stream  no  longer  flows. 

Up,  up,  old  friend!  cold  blows  the  wind, 

But  warm  and  snug  within, 
Still  higher  raise  the  crackling  blaze, 

And  broach  thine  oldest  bin. 

To  Jove  'tis  best  to  leave  the  rest. 

Who  rules  the  winds  and  seas ; 
When  he  shall  will,  the  oaks  are  still 

Erst  rocking  in  the  breeze. 

Fret  not  nor  'plain,  count  each  day  gain. 

Take  all  the  joys  that  chance ; 
Each  pleasure  prove,  turn  not  from  love, 

And  blithely  join  the  dance. 

No  thought  of  age  need  thee  engage. 

Thy  youth  is  in  its  flower ; 
At  night  repair  to  meet  thy  fair. 

When  comes  the  trysting  hour. 

From  some  dark  street  her  laughter  sweet 

Tells  where  she  hiding  stands ; 
Won't  she  reveal? — Some  token  steal 

From  her  coquettish  hands. 

BOBEBT   BiCHABDSON,   B.A. 
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THE  YOUTH   OP   CHARLES  LEVER. 

Bt  a  Kinsman. 

{Continued  from  page  473.) 


In  reference  to  that  visit  of  Lever's 
to  Inistioge,  fully  described  in  our 
previous  paper,  Dr.  Fitzpatrick's 
correspondent  writes  (Life  of 
Lever,  vol.  ii.)  :  "  Fishing  when  at 
Inistioge,  he  practised  because 
everybody  fished,  and  the  river  Nore 
running  through  was  an  excellent 
trout  and  salmon  stream,  but  he 
never  liked  it,  attained  no  skill, 
and  had  not  even  bimgler's  luck. 
He  was,  in  truth,  too  social  an 
animal  for  any  solitary  amuse- 
ments.'* To  Lever's  lack  of  interest 
in  fishing,  there  were  two  excep- 
tions. One  of  these  was  locally 
called  oor-bait  fishing.  The  tidal 
flow  of  the  river  Nore  seldom  reaches 
above  Liistioge  bridge,  and  below 
it  for  several  miles  the  waters  are 
merely  thrown  back  by  the  rising 
tide,  forming  a  still-water  pond, 
clear  and  currentless.  The  rapids 
where  the  large  trout  love  to  lie 
behind  rocks,  and  concealed  in 
weeds,  become  consequently  dead 
water,  and  the  astonished  fish  move 
wildly  about,  deprived  of  their 
usual  hiding-places.  The  water 
plants  which  lay  flat  under  the 
current  rise  perpendiculariy  from 
their  stems,  causing  an  entire 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  Absolute 
silence  and  stillness  is  necessary  as 
the  bait  is  dropped  among  a  popu- 
lation so  much  upon  the  alert. 
Prom  the  clearness  of  the  water  in 
this  natural  aquarium,  every  move- 
ment of  the  finny  tribe  is  visible. 


The  bait  is  examined  by  the  fish 
from  all  sides ;  some  will  visit  it  a 
second  or  third  time ;  some,  appa- 
rently in  contempt,  will  lash  at  it 
with  their  tails,  but  their  general 
movement  resembles  moths  fly- 
ing round  a  lamp,  until  one 
more  reckless  or  more  daring 
than  the  rest,  will  seize  the 
bait.  In  all  this  Lever  took  im- 
mense interest,  and  perhaps  all  the 
knowledge  he  ever  acquired  of  the 
habits  of  trout  was  learned  there  and 
then.  He  came  to  know  that  fish, 
though  unfurnished  with  external 
ears,  have  remarkably  sharp  per- 
ception of  sound.  A  shout,  even 
at  a  distance  will  startle  them  ;  a 
shot  a  hundred  yards  away  will 
cause  them  to  vanish.  Their 
eyes,  too,  supposed  to  be  magni- 
fiers, are  of  great  sharpness,  their 
enemy,  man,  assuming  in  their 
sight  colossal  proportions.  There, 
too,  was  visible  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  air  was  extracted  from 
the  water,  enabling  these  breathing 
animals  to  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  There,  too,  was  learned, 
how  veiy  short  are  the  memories  of 
the  denizens  of  our  waters. 

Five  minutes  after  the  capture  of 
a  trout,  who  from  his  size  must 
have  been  one  of  the  seniors  of  the 
community,  exactly  the  same  thing 
would  occur  again ;  the  trout  would 
approach  the  bait,  hesitate,  finally 
swallow  it,  to  be  followed  a  few 
minutes  after  by  a  perfectly  similar 
occurrence.     It  may  be  said  that 
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all  this  could  hare  been   learned 
from  a  few   lines  of  letter-press. 
We  doubt  this.    Excellent  as  Mur- 
ray's handbooks  may  be,  Paris  and 
Eome  must  be  seen  to  be  known. 
Lever  could    never    see    through 
another    man's    ejes,    and    many 
happy  allusions  in  his  works  and 
conversations   to  fish   and  fishing 
may  be  traced  to  these  evenings  on 
the  Nore.     There  is  another  species 
of  fishing  of  yearly  occurrence  at 
Inistioge,  in  which  Lever  was  an 
eager    participant.      This    is    the 
chad  or  shad  fishing,   coming  off 
late  in  April,  or  in  tbe  early  days 
of  May.     It  is  a  sea-fish,  averaging 
about  a  pound  in  weight,  and  on 
the  highest  tides  of  the  spring  in 
favourable   seasons  they  arrive  in 
such  multitudes  as  to  literally  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  they 
make  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  food  of  the  villagers,  at  that 
time     a    community     of     {>otato 
eaters.     They  are  taken  by  every 
possible  device,  from  the  seine  net 
to  the  rough  and   simple   one  of 
knocking  over  with  stick  or  stone. 
When  shoal  presses  on  shoal,  the 
early  arrivals  are  forced  into  the 
shallows,  when    a    scene   bearing 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  village 
festival  occurs.     The  juveniles  of 
the    community  execute    a    flank 
movement  into  the  river,  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  fish  into   deep 
water.     When,  by  these  tactics,  the 
shoal  of  fish  have  been  deprived  of 
all    chance    of    escape,   an    order 
to  advance    shorewards    in    close 
array    is    given,    and  the  motley 
group  move  accordingly,  beating 
the  water  with  poles  and   branches 
and  shouting  and  yelling  furiously. 
The    frightened   fish,     with    such 
enemies  behind,  dash  forward,  some 
leaping  into  the  air,  some  on  shore, 
all  into  the  hands  of  the  seniors  of 
the  village,  who  receive  the  treasure 
with  cries  of  "  Thank  God." 

Li  these  manoeuvres  Lever  was 
an  active  leader,  and  the  fun  was 


heightened  by  the  cheers  that  fol- 
lowed an  important  capture,  and 
the  laughter  and  screeching  of  the 
splashers  and  the  splashed  rang 
loud  and  long. 

At  Inistioge  in  1817  it  was  not 
the  custom  to  place  the  human 
extremities  within  the  restraint  of 
shoes  or  stockings  under  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  so  that  mere 
wading  was  easy  enough ;  but,  as 
the  water  deepened,  a  puzzle  arose 
— dresses  must  be  kept  dry,  and 
decency  of  costume  should  be  ob- 
served. The  devices  by  which 
these  difficulties  were  attempted  to 
be  met  caused  much  amusement. 

The    usual    mode    of     salmon- 
fishing    at    Inistioge    is    by    the 
shap   net.     Two  cots  twenty  feet 
asunder  drag  a  net,  weighted  at 
the    under   rope,   along    the    fish 
passes.     Lever  passed  one  night, 
and  one  only,  in  one  of  these  cots, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  horror 
he  felt  at  the  night's  work  forsook 
him.      A    great    many  fish  were 
taken ;  to  kiU  them  requires  several 
blows  with  a  short  heavy  stick,  in 
the  vernacular  "  smocktheen,"  and 
Lever  declared  that  he  heard  dis- 
tinctly the   groans    of    the  half- 
murdered  fish,   somewhat    resem- 
bling the  croaking  of  frogs.     He 
often  said,  that  the  profession  of  a 
butcher  was  that  of  a  gentleman, 
compared  to  that  of  a  fisherman  ; 
and  that  the  most  startling  miracle 
recorded    in    Scripture    was    that 
by      which       fishennen      became 
apostles.     An  extract  from  a  letter 
written  thirty  years  after  the  inci- 
dents just  related,  addressed  to  a 
friend  on  a  fishing  and  sketching 
tour  in  Kilkenny,  will  show  how 
deep  these  early  impressions  had 
sunk  into  the  mind  of  Lever,  and 
how   fresh   and  distinct  they   re- 
mained. 

"Commit  your  ways  unto  the 
Nore,"  he  wrote  in  1848,  "  I  can- 
not advise  better.  Irish  rivers, 
by   a  happy   instinct,   will  travel 
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miles  out  of  their  direct  course  to 
Tisit  a  spot  of  interest,  adding  bj 
their  presence  another  beautj  to 
the  scene.  The  Nore  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  When  it  turns 
off  at  right  angles  to  its  course, 
move  alongside,  nothing  doubting. 
You  will  probably  reach  some 
ruined  castle,  with  many  tales  of 
interest  belonging  to  it,  if  you 
have  time  to  listen  to  them,  pos- 
sibly an  abbey,  a  curious  over- 
hanging rock,  a  waterfall,  or  an 
echo.  Of  these  last  there  are 
many.  They  have  not  the  polite- 
ness of  Paddy  Blake's  echo  at 
KiUamey,  but  to  such  questions 
as,  *  Are  you  very  well '  or,  *  Are 
you  man  or  devil  ?'  rational  replies 
will  be  given,  six  or  seven  times 
repeated. 

"Midway  between  Thomastown 
and  Inistioge — the  name*  has 
escaped  me — you  will  drop  upon 
one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  echoes.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  little  over  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  edge,  and 
close  to  the  ruined  tower  where 
Bishop  Berkeley  was  bom.  Tra- 
dition adds  that  the  bishop  was 
its  discoverer.  If  you  can  group 
river,  rock,  and  castle,  a  sketch 
woidd  have  the  interest  of  associa- 
tion for  me,  with  times  when  my 
heart  was  lighter  than  it  is  now. 
In  any  case  do  not  neglect  the 
echo.  Hunt  up  a  lad  possessed  of 
the  accomplishment  of  whistling 
through  his  fingers,  he  will  not 
only  place  you  at  the  proper  stand- 
point, from  which  the  echo  is  best 
addressed,  but  produce  the '  Cruia- 
keen  lawn,'  with  startling  accom- 
paniments, for  your  gratification. 
Drop  me  a  line,  when  you  have 
killed  and  eaten  a  Nore  trout  one 
pound  in  weight.  Your  letter  will 
be  a  song  of  triumph,  for  no  fish 
makes  a  better  fight  for  his  life, 
and  none  can  approach    him    in 


firmness  and  flavour.  The  lakes 
and  muddy  waters  of  the  midland 
counties  no  doubt  produce  fish  of 
larger  size,  but  the  rocky  sofas  and 
sandy  beds  of  the  Nore  hold  a 
vigorous  race  of  fish,  small  indeed, 
but  hard  fed  from  the  overhanging 
woods  that  line  the  river,  into 
which  they  drop  fatness.  Of 
salmon  fishing,  I  say  little,  vour 
education  in  that  lofty  brancli  of 
angling  erudition  having  been,  as 
I  am  aware,  sadly  neglected, 
though  to  speak  of  the  Nore,  and 
not  of  its  salmon,  is  like  talking  of 
a  casket,  to  the  neglect  of  the  gem 
it  contains. 

"  Near  Thomajstown  you  will  pass 
a  house  where  once  lived  an  old 
friend,  not  now  in  the  flesh,  so 
close  to  the  river  that  his 
kitchen  overlooked  a  salmon  weir, 
which  was  an  appurtenance  to  my 
friend's  mansion.  When  the  time 
of  supper  drew  near,  and  all 
culinary  preparations  complete,  a 
wire,  one  end  of  which  was 
attached  to  the  bars  of  the  salmon 
trap,  was  placed  in  communication 
with  a  beU  hanging  conveniently 
within  doors.  When  a  tinkling  of 
the  bell  was  heard  the  cook  rushed 
forth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  dish 
was  in  preparation,  on  which 
memory  refuses  to  relax  her  hold. 
Six  hours  before,  the  captured  fish, 
on  the  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  sea-lice,  was  the  companion  of 
soles,  plaice,  and  codfish,  in  their 
native  waters.  My  friend  sups  in 
Paradise,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
M.  Mude  in  referring  to  the  poor 
Duke  of  York,  *  I  trust  he  will  not 
miss  these  good  things  where  he  is 
gone.'" 

Charles  Lever's  visit  to  the 
county  Kilkenny,  in  1817,  lasted 
four  months,  commencing  in  May. 
His  second  visit,  in  1820,  was  of 
about  the  same  length,  commenc- 
ing two  months  later  in  the  year. 
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Meanwhile  he  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  many  school- 
masters, of  which  Dr.  FitzPatrick's 
book  gives  a  full  account,  not  too 
full,  however,  for  in  few  instances 
could  it  be  said  that  the  boj  was 
father  to  the  man  with  greater 
force  than  in  that  of  Charles  Lever. 
These  accounts  show  that,  though 
Lever  was  an  agreeable  companion 
to  his  schoolfellows,  to  his  in- 
structors he  was  like  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  and  progress  in  his  studies 
at  all  times  halted  lamentably.  We 
venttire  to  say  the  faults  were  not 
all  one  side.  Her  Majesty  has 
got  the  credit  of  the  discovery  that 
schoolmasters  make  the  best 
bishops,  the  case  of  Dr.  Colenso 
notwithstanding.  It  may  be 
doubted,  if  the  experiment  had  been 
tried  on  Irish  schoolmasters  sixty 
years  ago,  whether  the  same  results 
would  have  followed.  Good  men 
and  true  no  doubt  there  were,  but 
the  majority  were  schoolmasters 
because  they  had  failed  in  other 
walks  of  life.  A  worthy  man,  to 
whom  no  congregation  could  be 
induced  to  listen  for  a  few 
minutes  once  a  week,  would  be 
placed  over  a  hundred  boys,  and  to 
him  they  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  hearken  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  Parents  were  also  taught  to 
believe  that  the  dulness  of  these 
men,  which  they  could  not  help 
seeing,  was  caused  by  the  weight 
of  erudition  laid  in  for  the  benefit 
of  their  sons.  When  lively  lads  of 
the  class  to  which  Lever  belonged 
are  charged  with  ignorance,  ac- 
cusers may  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  live  in  better  times,  have 
been  taught  by  better  men  on  a 
better  system,  and  above  all, 
under  the  light  of  a  healthier 
public  opinion.  Lever  was  now 
in  all  externals  "a  young  man 
about  town,"  though  only  four- 
teen years  old.  His  dress  ap- 
proached dandyism;  he  wore  a 
ring,  carried  a  glass  in  his  eye,  and 


affected  deliberation  in  walk  and 
conversation.  He  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  men  older  than 
himself,  and  tried  to  talk  as  they 
talked.  The  colour  of  ladies'  eyes 
would  be  discussed,  their  glossy 
ringlets,  and  rounded  ankles.  He 
would  even  go  the  length  of 
speculating  which  of  his  lady 
friends  would  make  the  most  suit- 
able wife  for  a  poor  man  who  had 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
But  all  this  was  only  skin  deep-^ 
boyhood  was  not  so  easily  got  rid 
of.  To  his  intimates  he  was  the 
same  laughter-loving  Lever  as 
ever.  He  had  no  objection  to 
tops,  he  liked  marbles,  enjoyed 
hunting  cats,  and  loved  a  practical 
joke  a  little  spiced  with  mischief. 
With  country  young  ladies  Lever 
was  an  immense  favourite.  The 
great  art  of  dancing  in  Ireland  was 
then  in  a  transition  state.  Country 
dances  had  been  driven  from  Dub- 
lin ball-rooms,  and  had  f  o  und  no  firm 
footing  even  in  country  quarters. 
French  dances  that  had  achieved 
this  conquest  appeared  to  have 
irreconcilable  differences,  for  rival 
professors  with  rival  figures  con- 
tended for  the  mastery.  The 
minds  of  young  ladies  and  of 
their  graver  mammas  were  pain- 
fully exercised  by  this  important 
controversy,  and  Lever,  a  favourite 
pupil  of  M.  Montague,  was  re- 
garded as  a  high  authority,  and 
soon  found  favour  in  their  sight. 
At  pic-nics,  boating,  and  sod 
parties,  Lever's  companionable 
qualities  were  now  brought  into 
light.  He  was  a  valuable  escort, 
sung  songs,  could  throw  in  an 
effective  second,  and  possessed 
that  good  taste  that  prompts  a  man 
to  press  a  young  lady,  not  for  the 
song  she  sings  best,  but  for  the 
song  she  takes  most  pleasure  in 
singing. 

Lever's  ingenuity  in  supplying 
the  wants  so  commonly  felt  at 
these  rural  festivities,  particularly 
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in  table  requisites,  increased  his 
popularity.    On  one  occasion,  when 
the  period  for  dessert  had  arrived, 
it  was  found  that  plates  had  been 
forgotten.     Lever's  substitute  was 
the  leaves  of  the  linden-tree,  and 
the  contrivance  was  applauded  as 
akin  to    the  fig-leaf  incident  re- 
corded in  an  early  portion  of  human 
history.     From  these  quiet  enjoy- 
ments   he    was     roused    by    the 
acquaintanceship    he  had  formed 
with  the  blind  man  Hewitson  Nixon, 
whose  family  lived  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Inistioge.      Dr.   Fitz- 
Patrick's  correspondent  writes  (Life 
of  Lever,  vol.  ii.,  p.  392)  :  "Hunt- 
ing excited  him,  and  he  loved  it. 
At  Liistioge  he  was  six  miles  from 
Kilfane,  then  the  head-quarters  of 
the    Kilkenny     foxhounds,     Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  John,  Power  being 
master.     The  meets,  when  within 
reasonable     distance,    he     always 
attended  on  foot,  hunters  forming 
no  part  of  our   establishment  at 
Inistioge.     He  was  more  at  home 
with    the    Thomastown     harriers, 
kept  by  the  subscription  of  a  few 
neighbours'  families,   and  hunted 
by  the  aforesaid  Hewitson  Nixon 
of  Brownsbane,  a  man  stone-blind 
from  his  birth,  and  then  one  of  the 
Kilkenny  wonders.     It  was  in  1820 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Nixon,  who  possessed  great  natural 
ability,  with  a  memory  so  retentive 
that  every  word  spoken  or  read  to 
him  seemed  fastened  on  his  mind 
for  ever.     Nixon  had  an  aptitude 
for    horse-racing,     hunting,     and 
horse-dealing  that  in  a  blind  man 
seemed  little  short  of  the  miracu- 
lous, with  also   a  way  of  telling 
his  adventures  in  these  and  other 
lines  of  life  singularly  attractive; 
but  everything  that  fell  from  him 
was  capped  at  once  from  Lever's 
fertile  imagination. 


"  Many  were  the  joint  productions 
of  these  friends,  some  of  them  no 
doubt  inclining  to  the  lampoon 
line,  but  generally  verses  spiced, 
sometimes  highly,  with  good- 
humoured  banter.  This  association 
with  Nixon  helped  to  awaken  Lever's 
mind  to  the  good  stuff  that  was  in 
him. 

"  Of  the  small  pack  of  harriers 
which  Thomastown,  fifty  years  ago, 
owned,  Nixon  commonly  acted  as 
huntsman,  and  it  was  with  these 
that  Lever  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  hunting-field.  Queer 
enough  were  the  *  meets '  on  these 
occasions  —  men  on  horses  or 
mules,  some  horses  with  halters, 
minus  saddles — men  and  boys  on 
foot — and  loud  was  the  *  chorus  ' 
(as  they  called  it)  of  the  song  that 
was  invariably  chaunted  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  past  exploits  of  the 
pack."  A  song  composed  by  Nixon 
in  honour  of  a  sporting  priest  of 
those  days'  acquired  great  popu- 
larity, and  was  sung  at  fairs  and 
races,  printed  in  ballad  fashion, 
and  sold  for  one  halfpenny.  Lever's 
name  does  not  occur  in  this  pro- 
duction, but  it  was  understood  he 
was  included  in  the  '  ruck  *  of  four 
who  are  brought  to  grief  in  the 
last  verse : 

Four  horsemen  bold,  as  I  am  told, 

All  in  Mnt)g-bog  la^  shakin', 
While  Father  Qain  rode  headlong  in, 

Jnst  as  the  hare  was  taken. 

In  a  later  edition  of  the  ballad 
Lever's  name  appears : 

Leyer  oame  next,  erect  of  orest, 

Biding  spread-eagle  fashion, 
O'er  heath  and  fnrze  he  whips  and  spnra, 

As  fast  as  he  can  dash  on. 

Midst  jokes  and  jeers,  his  way  he  steers, 
To  where  poor  pnss  ran  qnakin'. 

With  Father  Qain,  who  still  rode  in, 
Until  the  hare  was  taken.* 


•  Father  Qnin  and  Nixon  quarrelled  shortly  after,  and  the  latter  wrote  in  yarioos 
forma  in  disparagement  of  the  priest's  horsemanship.  In  some  of  these  prodnotions 
Leyer  had  a  hand,  certainly  in  one — a  song,  consisting  originally  of  half-a-dozen,  or  more, 
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Poor  Whitlej  was  treated  with 
scant  courtesy  in  these  efEnsions. 

Next  Whitley  came  with  hia  shina  tamed 

oat,     ' 
On  a  mare  scaroe  able  to  orawl,  sir, 
If  boastiag  makes  a  horseman  stoat, 
Whitley  woald  beat^them  all,  sir. 

An  incident  with  the  harriers 
established  Lever's  character  for 
pluck,  if  not  for  horsemanship. 
Nixon  was  the  possessor  of  a 
mule,  whose  services  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  his  friends, 
but  the  mount  was  always  ac- 
cepted with  misgivings,  for  the 
anmial  was  the  most  vicious  of 
her  tribe.  The  operation  of 
grooming  could  only  be  conducted 
with  safety  to  life  and  Hmb  by  the 
restraint  of  an  iron-barred  muzzle, 
and  with  a  fore  leg  tied  up. 
Bridling  and  saddling  and  mount- 
ing were  managed  from  a  loft 
above,  and  the  animal  was  backed 
into  the  open,  and  not  freed  from 
restraint  until  a  clear  stage  was 
reached,  where  man  and  mule 
might  try  conclusions  as  to  mas- 
tery. This  was  no  child's  play, 
for  the  brute's  nose  would  seem  to 
touch  the  ground,  while  its  heels 
appeared  high  in  air.  When  these 
preliminaries  were  safely  got 
through,  there  was  usually  peace 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  once 
fairly  started,  the  animal  seemed 
to  like  the  work,  and  she  was  fleet, 
sure-footed,  had  the  activity  of  a 
cat,  and  followed  sport  with  the 
keenness  of  a  dog.  A  pause,  how- 
ever, or  a  lull  in  the  amusement 


was  always  dangerous ;  she  would 
have  time  to  remember  her  vices, 
and  recommence  their  practice. 
The  movement  was  commonly  stem 
foremost,  the  hind  legs  flourishing 
in  advance  in  a  manner  that  meant 
mischief.  In  this  fashion  on  one 
occasion,  Lever  being  the  rider,  a 
farmhouse  was  entered,  such  slight 
obstacles  as  chairs  and  tables 
being  easily  kicked  aside. 

A  "dresser,"  the  pride  of  the 
family,  with  its  furniture  of  crock- 
ery, was  dislodged  from  its  fasten- 
ings by  these  formidable  heels, 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  with  plates, 
and  dishes,  mugs  and  porringers, 
scattered  and  shattered.  Many 
were  the  devices  that  were  tried, 
but  failed,  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder, 
imtil  at  last,  to  secure  eviction,  the 
strong  measure  of  igniting  bushes 
of  furze  under  and  behind  the 
animal  was  resorted  to.  When 
Lever  emerged  from  the  smoke, 
still  mounted,  he  was  greeted  with 
loud  cheers,  and,  with  the  assent  of 
a  chorus  of  sponsors,  the  animal 
previously  called  Blazes  was  re- 
christened  "  Knock-a-crockery"  in 
memory  of  the  event. 

It  is  from  Galway  as  it  stood 
sixty  years  ago,  that  the  author 
of  "Charles  O'Malley,"  has  de- 
rived his  happiest  inspirations. 
Without  Galway,  Galway  men,  and 
Gill  way  women,  Lever  would  be  as 
Scott  without  his  Highlanders,  or 
Crabbe  without  bis  parish  nota- 
bilities. Half  a  century  ago,  if 
not  now,   Galway    was  the  great 


Tsrses,  bat  of  whioh  only  the  two  given  below  have  adhered  to  the  memory  of  the 
writer.  It  was  written  to  salt  a  popalar  Irish  air,  and  the  concluding  lines  of  each 
verse  were  in  the  same  (then)  familiar  language,  and  may  be  translated  as  "  More  is  the 
pity — More  is  the  pity  "  : 

Then  came  that  ogly  Woodstock-hill, 
Where  spars  were  aaed  with  right  goodwill ; 
Bat,  ah !  oar  priest  was  backward  atill : 
Oh !  Wirristraa  I  Wirristraa ! 

Bad  lack  attend  those  Brownsford  walls. 
Where  horse  and  man  got  grieyoas  falls  ; 
Horse  broke  his  knees,  priest  burst  his  smalls : 
Oh  I  Wirristraa  !  Wirristraa  ! 
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stronghold  of  Irishmen  racy  of  the 
soil.  English  inyaders  passed  the 
Shannon  at  an  early  ^^eriod  of  the 
national  history ;  but  it  was  only 
to  be  repelled,  as  at  Athenry,  or  to 
become,  as  we  read,  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselres.  A  full- 
blooded  Galway  man  of  that  day 
looked  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  counties  as  a 
bastard  race,  denationalised  by  ad- 
mixture with  repeated  immigrations 
from  the  sister  island,  and  taught 
to  pronounce  the  names  of  law  and 
order  with  a  show  of  respect.  In 
the  West,  English  law  was  re- 
garded by  the  masses  as  a  con- 
triyance  hj  which  oppression  was 
licensed,  patriotism  repressed,  and 
in  civil  cases  as  a  game  from  which 
all  parties  were  sure  to  rise  losers. 
Bather  than  not  fight  at  all,  Gal- 
way men  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Englishmen,  but 
they  fought  quite  as  well  against 
them.  Even  at  the  much-discussed 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  annalists  leave 
us  in  doubt  whether  the  Irish 
fought  better  for  their  old  friends 
the  French,  or  for  their  old  enemies 
the  English. 

Pious  divines,  as  their  manner  is, 
told  the  combatants  on  each  side 
that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of 
Gk>d,  and  as  the  Irish  are  the  most 
religious  people  in  the  world,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  assurance 
enabled  them  to  fight  with  lighter 
hearts,  if  not  with  readier  hands. 
The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Irish  race 
is  very  remarkable.  Under  strong 
repression  in  Ireland,  it  breaks  out 
all  over  the  world  where  opportu- 
nities occur;  but  lately,  Inshmen 
were  fighting  Indians  on  the 
western  prairies  of  America,  having 
a  sharp  tussle  with  the  Afghans  in 
Central  Asia,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  Zulus  a  taste  of  their 
quality  in  South  Africa. 

Early  in  the  century  this  effer- 
vescence found  vent  nearer  home. 
In  the  West,  the  evenings  of  fairs. 


patterns,  races,  and  even  holidays, 
were  not  seldom  marked  by  faction 
fights,  where  hundreds  of  men  at 
each  side  tried  conclusions  with 
fists  and  "  alpeens,"  not  giving,  it 
must  be  admitted,  much  occupa- 
tion to  the  coroner,  but  providing 
dispensary  doctors  with  work  for 
many  a  day.  The  western  gentle- 
men according  to  their  lights  set  or 
followed  examples  so  popular. 
Baces,  contested  elections,  and 
even  county  balls,  were*  pro- 
ductive of  a  crop  of  quarrels. 
These  were  settled  according  to  a 
code  of  honour  drawn  up  with  the 
elaborateness  of  the  constitution  of 
a  kingdom.  Discourtesies,  offences, 
injuries,  insults,  had  their  appro- 
priate penalties  in  this  code  in  the 
shape  of  apologies,  verbal  or 
written,  delivered  in  public  or 
private,  pistols  at  twelve  paces 
being  the  "  dernier  ressort."  Such 
meetings  were  conducted  with  the 
solemnities  of  a  law  court,  the 
seconds,  usually  experienced  duel- 
lists, acting  as  assessors.  When  a 
fatality  ensued — ^a  rare  occurrence, 
for  the  code  contained  many  safe- 
guards against  such  a  catastrophe — 
it  was  looked  upon  simply  as  a  mis- 
fortune or  misadventure,  and  no 
twelve  men  in  the  West  could  be 
induced  to  attach  blame  where  the 
affair  had  been  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  the  game. 
"  Why  on  earth  did  they  hang  the 
man  ?  "  asked  an  astonished  Ghkl- 
way  gentleman,  of  a  car-driver  who 
brought  news  of  an  execution  in  an 
eastern  county  for  such  an  of- 
fence. "  For  the  want  of  a  Q-alway 
jury,  your  honour,"  was  the  reply. 
The  education  of  a  Galway  gentle- 
man was  not  considered  complete 
until  he  had  taken  the  field  once 
or  twice  against  an  adversary, 
which  was  politely  termed,  "  having 
an  exchange  of  shots." 

Venerable  gentlemen  and  elderly 
ladies  smiled  approval  of  these 
practices,  remin<£ng  them  of  the 
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exciting  pleasures  of  tbeir  joutb. 
Young  people  were  still  more 
enthusiastic  on  the  same  side,  and 
bright  eyes  shone  brighter  on  those 
who  figured  in  these  encounters. 
These  were  but  slight  obstructions, 
however,  to  the  pleasant  flow  of 
social  life  in  the  West.  Many  of 
the  gentry  were  no  doubt  careless, 
extravagant,  apt  to  take  offence, 
and  extremely  touchy  on  points  of 
etiquette  or  honour,  but  they  were 
at  the  same  time  goodnatured, 
easily  appeased,  fond  of  strangers, 
and  hospitable  to  a  fault. 

It  was  in  society  such  as  this 
that  Lever  found  himself  on  a 
friendly  footing,  at  an  age  when 
impressions  are  most  easily  made, 
and  are  usually  most  lasting.  In 
1823  Lever  entered  his  eighteenth 
year,  but  looked  considerably  older, 
his  height  being  about  five  feet  ten 
inches,  which  he  never  exceeded. 
He  was  ready  and  fluent  of  speech, 
and  possessed  that  laughing, 
though  deferential  manner,  which 
he  never  lost,  and  which  was  no 
small  cause  of  his  social  successes. 
His  elder  brother,  the  Bev.  John 
Lever,  had  been  appointed  curate 
of  Portumna,  and  Charles  was 
almost  his  constant  guest  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  of 
that  year.  The  village  of  Por- 
tunma  stands  at  the  head  of  Lough 
Derg,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon 
reaching  southwards  for  some 
twenty-three  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  seldom  less  than  four,  and 
often  of  eight  miles.  Salmon 
and  trout  are  plentiful  in  its 
waters,  and  there  are  many  spots 
of  great  interest  to  the  archaeolo- 
gist, as  well  as  to  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  along  its  shores. 
They  are  also  well  studded  with 
the  residences  of  country  gentry, 
and  there  was  no  more  atbuctive 
locality  in  the  West.  The  roads 
round  Portumna  were  the  worst  in 
Connaught,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  the  clergyman  that  access  to  his 


Earish  from  landing-places  on  the 
ike  would  be  pleasanter  and  safer 
than  by  land.  A  boat  was  accord- 
ingly procured  of  from  five  to  six 
tons  burden.  She  was  cutter- 
rigged,  named  the  Lady  of  the  LaJee, 
and  on  this  boat  most  of  the  days 
and  some  of  the  nights  of  the 
summer  of  1823  were  spent  by 
Lever  and  his  friends.  The  crew, 
as  they  were  called,  were  sons  of 
the  neighboTiring  squires,  seldom 
less  than  six,  and  often  double 
the  number,  and  to  them  were 
invariably  added  two  Scotch 
officers,  then  stationed  at  the 
barracks.  It  was  from  these  latter 
gentlemen  that  Lever  acquired  the 
greater  part  of  the  knowledge  he 
possessea  of  Scotland  and  the 
Scotch  dialect,  for  he  never  crossed 
the  border.  Lever  then  learned 
for  the  first  time  what  hospitality 
meant  according  to  western  inter- 
pretation. If  the  boat  was  wind- 
bound  or  becalmed  within  view  of 
a  country  gentleman's  mansion,  a 
missive  would  shortly  be  received 
offering  to  the  crew  "  pot-luck " 
food  or  liquor,  and  not  seldom 
would  the  proprietor  himself  ap- 
pear, giving  them  the  alternative  of 
landing  and  dining  within  him,  or 
that  he  would  board  the  boat  with 
food  and  family  for  the  same  genial 
purpose.  Hospitality,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  any  class.  Often 
food  would  run  short,  and  a  forag- 
ing party  would  land,  who  never 
returned  empty  handed.  For  po- 
tatoes, eggs,  or  even  fowl,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  induce  the 
peasantry  to  receive  payment.  For 
"poteen"  or  illicitly  distilled 
whisky  money  was  indeed  at  all 
times  expected,  but  the  quality 
was  excellent^  and  the  price  only 
three  shillings  per  gallon.  Some- 
times a  bag,  presumably  of  pota- 
toes, sent  from  a  farmer's  house, 
when  opened  would  be  found  to 
contain  a  basket  of  eggs,  fowl,  a 
couple  of  rabbits,  or,  better  than 
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aJl,  a  foot  or  even  two  feet  of 
"  Killaloo  bacon/'  KiUaloo  bacon 
was  the  spiced  eel  of  tbe 
Shannon,  preserred  in  its  own 
skin,  and  seasoned  in  the  chimneys 
of  the  farm-houses.  There  was 
nothing  the  crew  liked  so  well,  and 
Lever  was  loud  in  its  praise.  "  The 
after  taste,''  he  said,"  was  too  agree- 
able to  be  called  thirst,  though  it 
excited  a  craving  for  liquor  only,  to 
be  appeased  by  small  doses  of 
slightly  diluted  poteen,  taken  hot, 
at  short  intervals,  for  some  hours. 
One  evening  while  the  crew  were 
undergoing  this  medical  treatment, 
a  Gkblway  gentleman  approached 
the  boat  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent.  It  is  a  well-known  boast 
of  the  West,  that  a  stranger  may 
drink  with  a  Galway  man  in  the 
dark.  It  has  been  stated  of  a 
denizen  of  the  West,  that  on  join- 
ing a  dinner-party  somewhat  late 
in  the  evening,  he  proposed  to 
drink  the  back  tumblers,  in  order 
to  place  himself  on  a  fair  drinking 
level  with  the  earlier  arrivals. 
Under  the  pressure  of  responsi- 
bilities such  as  these,  the  stranger 
advanced  to  Lever,  and  asked  him, 
"  If  the  tumbler  on  which  he  was 
then  engaged,  was  the  first  of  the 
series?"  Lever's  reply  was, 
"That  the  first  tumbler  was  the 
immediate  pi*edecessor  of  the  pre- 
sent tumbler's  great  grandfather." 
The  gentleman  at  once  took  a  hand 
at  the  game,  remarking,  ''that 
Lever's  reply  reminded  him 
pleasantly  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment, which,"  he  said,  **  was  the 
first  with  promise." 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  at  no 
period  of  Lever's  life  was  he  other- 
wise than  moderate  in  the  use  of 
stimulating  drinks.  He  held  a 
theory  that  well-furnished  minds 
are  frequently  shut  out  from  social 
converse  by  a  want  of  a  self-con- 


fidence which  wine  supplies,  and 
by  the  judicious  use  of  which  un- 
promising guests  are  "  sherried- 
up "  into  agreeable  companions. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  write  the 
widowed  Countess  of  Clanricarde,* 
mother  of  the  late  marquis,  resided 
at  the  old  castle  of  Portumna 
(shortly  afterwards  burnt  down), 
with  her  unmarried  daughter  Lady 
Emily  De  Burgh,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Howth ;  her  son,  then 
a  minor,  being  absent  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Liberal  hospitality  (the 
inheritance  of  the  De  Burgh 
family)  was  freely  exercised,  and 
the  brothers  Lever  were  frequent, 
and  honoured  guests  at  the  castle. 

There  Lever  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  Galway  magnates, 
some  of  whom  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  stirring  scenes  that  had 
preceded  the  Union,  during  that 
short  but  brilliant  era  when 
Ireland  was  a  nation.  One  named 
Blake,  Lever  declared  was  the  best 
story  teller  he  had  ever  met  with. 
His  tales  were  of  fishing,  shooting, 
himting,  duelling,  rebellion,  and 
warfare,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
a  sort  of  natural  affinity  attracted 
Lever  and  Blake  to  each  other. 
Though  an  elderly  man,  he  was 
still  ready  for  adventure,  or  for 
any  scheme  of  excitement  or  frolic, 
tending  to  ruffle  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  every-day  life. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  social 
gatherings  that  the  countess  an- 
nounced to  her  guests  that  she 
had  laid  embargo  on  a  celebrated 
conjuror  who  was  passing  through 
her  town  of  Portumna,  and  that 
he  would  entertain  the  company  by 
an  exhibition  of  his  skill  in  his 
art  the  same  evening  in  a  room  she 
had  directed  to  be  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

Handbills  were  circulated 
amongst    the     guests,    describing 


*  This  lad  J  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Burke,  Bart.,  Marble  Hill,  Count  Galwaj, 
and  wife  to  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Clanricarde. 
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the  magical  powers  of  which  the 
wizard  was  possessed,  his  successful 
performances  before  the  great  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  his  descent  from 
the  prophet  Mohammed.  An  eyil 
spirit,  it  was  stated,  had  deprived 
him  of  the  faculty  of  utterance, 
but  the  angel  Gabriel  had,  in  lieu, 
gifted  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
all  languages,  a  power  to  read  the 
future  of  the  world  as  it  was 
written  by  the  Angel  of  Destiny  on 
the  sun  and  stars,  the  future  of 
nations  on  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, and  of  individuals  on  their 
eyeballs,  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
and  the  palms  of  their  hands,  by 
the  same  spirit. 

At  the  time  appointed  such  of 
the  guests  were  told  off  separately 
as  desired  to  have  a  look  into 
futurity. 

The  wizard's  room  was  a  small 
one,  with  a  portion  screened  off 
for  his  private  use.  It  was  dimly 
lighted,  and  the  air  loaded 
with  perfume.  In  front  of  the 
portion  so  screened  off  was  the 
wizard's  chair,  of  antique  work- 
manship, crowned  with  a  canopy, 
and  heavily  curtained.  Before  him 
was  a  table  covered  with  scarlet  cloth, 
on  which  were  embroidered  cabal- 
istic characters.  On  the  table  re- 
posed a  shaded  lamp,  a  massive 
silver  salver,  and  an  ivory  wand. 

The  conjuror  was  black  as  an 
Ethiopian,  tall,  and  with  prominent 
features.  Bright  eyes  indicated 
that  he  was  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
though  a  white  beard,  reaching  to 
his  waist,  seemed  to  tell  a  different 
tale.  He  was  clothed  with  a  white 
robe,  bound  tightly  at  the  neck 
and  wrists,  large  rings  hung  from 
his  ears,  and  the  small  fingers  of 
his  delicate  hands  were  covered 
with  rings.  His  head  displayed  a 
green  turban  of  foreign  material, 
indicating  his  descent  from  the 
Prophet,  and  on  the  front  glittered 
an  aigrette  of  diamonds. 

When  an  applicant  knocked  at 


the  door  of  the  magician's  divan,  a 
page  dressed  in  Oriental  costume 
conducted  the  lady  or  gentleman 
to  his  presence ;  the  party  was 
motioned  to  a  desk  where  writing 
materials  where  provided,  and 
questions  to  be  written  to  which 
the  conjuror  undertook  to  supply 
answers.  These  missives  were 
folded  and  dropped  through  a  slit 
in  the  desk,  when  the  applicant 
again  appeared  before  the  magician 
for  further  examination.  This 
time  it  was  more  minute — the  eyes 
and  the  lines  of  the  face  were  care- 
fully perused,  and  the  palms 
scanned  beginning  with  the  left 
hand,  first  with  the  naked  eye, 
afterwards  more  closely  thi'ough  a 
powerful  magnifier ;  after  this  the 
philosopher  wotdd  seem  to  be 
absorbed  in  certain  integral  calcu- 
lations necessary  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  problems  on  which  the 
science  of  palmistry  depends. 
Suddenly  the  solution  would  appear 
to  have  been  arrived  at ;  he  would 
start,  smile,  show  an  excellent  set 
of  teeth,  and  present,  on  the  salver 
before  mentioned,  a  sealed  and 
perfumed  billet  on  which,  instead 
of  an  address,  were  written  the 
lines: 

"  Clear  the  Tision,  oh  prophet,  by  mystical 

lore, 
To  Boan  the  dim  future,  that  lieth  before." 

Most  of  the  castle  guests  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  astrolo- 
ger, and  his  missives  produced 
some  startling  effects. 

Some  burnt  them  at  once,  some 
laughed,  some  looked  grave,  some 
declared  his  communications  won- 
derful, others  that  he  was  an  im- 
postor, and  one  elderly  lady  was 
heard  to  remark,  '^  that  he  was 
either  the  devil  from  below,  or  that 
they  had  been  living  in  glass 
houses  all  their  lives."  The 
Countess  announced  her  expecta- 
tion that  the  conjuror  would  join 
their  party  at  supper,  and  display 
some  of  the  wonders  of  his  art  for 
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the  entertainment  of  the  oompanj. 
But  they  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  later  on  a  billet  was 
delivered  to  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
stating  that  the  magician  had  been 
called  to  London  by  express.  His 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth 
had  been,  he  said,  seized  with  ex- 
treme depression  of  spirits,  and  it 
would  ill  become  a  foreigner 
who  had  received  so  much  kind- 
ness from  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  to  neglect  their  beloved 
monarch  under  the  circumstances. 
Need  it  be  said  that  the  whole 
farce  was  a  scheme  for  the 
amusement  of  the  castle  guests, 
and  that  Lever  and  Blake  were  its 
contrivers?  Lever  was  the  con- 
juror, and  the  screened-off  portion 
of  the  room  concealed  the  con- 
spirators, who  could  see  without 
being  seen,  and  who  were  all  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  guests.  The 
desk  conmiunicated  with  the  place 
of  their  concealment,  and  the  cogi- 
tations of  the  philosopher  were 
measured  by  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  preparation  of 
the  notes  of  replv,  which  were 
slipped  to  the  salver  under  the 
ample  sleeve  of  the  adept.  A  few 
outside  confederates  conveyed  in- 
formation while  pretending  to  con- 


sult the  wizard,  and  a  couple  of 
rehearsals  made  the  scheme  work 
to  admiration. 

Should  these  recollections  has- 
tily put  together  interest  readers 
of  the  University  Magcusine  in  the 
subsequent  career  of  Lever,  a 
rich  treat  is  open  to  them  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Lever,"  recently 
published  by  Dr.  W.  J.  FitzPatrick. 
An  immense  amount  of  material, 
collected  by  the  industry  of  the 
doctor,  is  digested  into  a  lively  and 
agreeable  narrative:  the  story  of 
a  life  of  singular  vicissitude  as 
student,  doctor,  editor,  author,  and 
British  Consul.  The  lights,  and 
they  are  bright  and  numerous,  are 
judiciously  placed,  the  shadows 
—and  what  life  is  free  from  them 
— ^are  touched  with  a  tender  and 
graceful  hand,  and  the  real  Lever, 
irom  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is 
placed  before  the  public,  oftentimes 
rash,  sometimes  impulsive  and  ex- 
citable, but  always  brilliant,  gene- 
rous, and  true-hearted. 

The  publication  of  that  book  has 
awakened  these  recollections  of  an 
old  kinsman,  which  may  have 
many  faults,  but  which,  if  not  now 
jotted  down,  would,  according  to 
the  natural  course  of  events,  have 
been  lost. 
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No  book  of  the  New  Testament  has 
an  importance  equal,  as  matter  of 
direct  historic  evidence,  to  that  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  authentic.     It  is 
the  only  signed  book  of  the  series 
which    refers,     of    the    personal 
knowledge  of   the  writer,   to  the 
Resurrection.    It  is  true  that  he 
gives  no  details.     It  is  not  descrip- 
tive in  any  way  of  the  event,  but  it 
refers  to  it  with  an  unhesitating 
certitude.     And  the  writer  is  more- 
over the  only  one  who  calls  him- 
self not  only  an    apostle,  but  a 
witness,  of  «fesus;  thus  using  the 
designation    of    those    of    whom, 
according  to  the  resolution  of  the 
eleven,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  number.      The    right  of    St. 
Paul   to  the  title   of  an  apostle 
was,  according  to  his  own  account, 
contested.      And  he  was    so    far 
from  being  a  witness  of  the  Resur- 
rection that  he  disbelieved  it,  until 
convinced  by  reasons  peculiar  to 
himself.     He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  oompanied  with  the  twelve  "  all 
the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
in  and  out  among  us. ''   The  identity 
of  the   writer  of   the  Epistle    of 
James  is  not  clear.     He  does  not 
call  himself    an  apostle,  and    he 
says  nothing  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  identity  of  the  writers,  and 
even      the    authenticity,    of    the 
Epistles  of  Jude  and  John  are  also 
in  dispute.    But  the  only  questions 
that  can  be  raised  as  to  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  are  as  to  the  state 


of  the  text,  and  as  to  the  genuine 
character  of  the  document. 

The  authenticity  of  the  epistle 
has  been  generally  accepted.    And 
the    more    intelligently  it  is   re- 
garded, not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Romish  or  a  Genevan  com- 
mentator,  but  from    that    of   an 
inhabitant   of    Palestine    of    the 
first     century,    the     more    fully 
will    it    be    found  to    answer   to 
the  character  of  such  a  letter  as 
St.   Peter  might  be  supposed  to 
have  written.     That  it  is  a  trans- 
lation   can    hardly    be    seriously 
questioned.     For  a  fisherman  of 
Galilee  to  have  written  the  Greek 
of    the   epistle  is    an    hypothesis 
which  has  been  only  supported  on 
the    gratuitous    assumption    that, 
after  the  event  narrated    in    the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  a  miraculous  knowledge 
and  command  of  foreign  tongues 
was  permanently  bestowed  on  the 
twelve.    To  attempt  to  escape  from 
any  doubt,  any  difficulty,  or  any 
unwelcome  inference,  by  the  gra- 
tuitous assumption  of  miracle,  is  as 
unintelligent  as  it    is  irreverent. 
We  might  safely  adjourn  the  con- 
sideration of  any  such  plea  until 
it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  made 
by  any  sacred  writer.     As  to  St. 
Peter,  however,  the  evidence  is  not 
merely  negative.     After  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  on  an  occasion  when 
the  plenitude  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
described  as  resting  on  this  apostle, 
the  Sanhedrim,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
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the  Apostles,  perceived  that  he  and 
his  companion  John  were  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men,  "  unlettered 
and  private  individuals  "  —  i^twrat 
is  the  significant  term.  And  when 
this  remark  is  compared  with  the 
question  of  the  Chuiarch  to  Paul, 
a  foreign  Jew,  as  to  his  acquain- 
tance with  Greek  (Acts  i.  21,  38) 
on  an  occasion  when  he  had  just 
spoken  in  Aramaic,  the  hypothesis 
of  St.  Peter's  writing  in  Greek 
may  be  laid  aside.  Indeed,  the 
latest  orthodox  commentator  has  re- 
created to  the  indefensible  hypo- 
thesis of  his  writing  by  the  medium 
of  an  interpreter — a  mode  of  using 
an  unfamiliar  language  in  every  way 
more  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory 
than  that  of  writing  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  handing  over  the  letter 
to  a  translator.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  probable  that  Greek  would 
have  been  so  intelligible  to  all,  or 
even  to  the  majority,  of  those 
addressed,  in  the  epistle  as  the 
vernacular  Aramaic. 

The  authenticity  of  the  epistle, 
as  written  by  a  Gsdilean  peasant  in 
Aramaic,  and  translated  by  some 
one  who  at  times  reproduces  the 
Semitic  idiom  in  Greek  (cf.  iii.  17), 
is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  no  quotation  from  the 
Septuagint  occurs  in  the  epistle. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  epistles  of  Paul  afford  no 
evidence  of  a  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  He  quotes  either  the 
Septuagint,  and  that  in  places 
where  the  sense  of  that  version 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
original ;  or  a  Targum.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  on  the 
contrary,  the  exact  language  of 
the  LXX.  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  the  translation  of 
the  quotations  from  Scripture 
(of  which  there  is  one  of  six  lines 
long)     is     in     close     accordance 


with  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the 
book. 

The  commentators  who  have 
written  on  this  epistle  have,  as  is 
so  constantly  the  case  with  regard 
to  writers  on  the  New  Testament, 
generally  omitted  the  precaution 
of  endeavoiuing  to  realise  the 
position,  the  education,  and  the 
ideas  of  the  writer.  They  have 
spoken  of  the  document  as  if  it  had 
been  the  work  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
writer  of  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury. If  we  look  at  it  as  it  really 
is — if  authentic — we  shall  find  a 
very  different  light  to  illumine  it« 
pages. 

Identifying  himself  as  the  former 
constant  attendant  on  Jesus,  of 
whom  the  Synoptic  Gospels  tell 
us,  St.  Peter  addresses  those  Jews, 
scattered  through  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Gappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia, 
who  were  fellow-believers  with 
himself  in  the  Eesurrection.  Of 
the  date  of  the  epistle — ^a  most  im- 
portant point  in  order  to  under- 
stand its  full  import — there  is  no 
mark,  unless  it  be  found  in  the 
fourth  chapter.  The  reference 
there  made  to  the  "conflagration 
which  had  occun'ed,  as  a  trial "  to 
those  addressed,  according  to  the 
simplest  meaning  of  the  words^ 
points  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. A  similar  use  of  the  word, 
yivofiivrf  occurs  in  Thucydides 
(A.  pjS.),  with  reference  to  a  past 
event.  The  English  'translation, 
"  which  is  to  try  you,"  has  no  ex- 
cuse in  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion. St.  Jerome  puts  it.  In 
fervaref  qui  ad  tentationem  vobie  sit* 
If  anything  were  needed  to  con- 
firm this  view,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  reference  (iv.  17)  to 
the  commencement  of  the  judg-  . 
ment  "from  the  house  of  God," 
the  conflagration  of  the  Temple 
having  been  the  commencement 
of  that  of  the  city :  (cf .  Bel.  Jud. 
vi.  4-7 — ^vi.  8-5.)  This  indication,  if 
accepted,  dates  the   epistle  more 
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than  forty  jears  after  the  cruci- 
fixion. That  the  Babylon  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter  is  the 
ancient  Mesopotamian  city,  as  it  is 
the  simplest  explanation,  is  also  in 
accordance  with  the  subsequent 
completion,  in  that  city,  of  one  of 
the  two  great  commentaries  on 
the  Mishna ;  if,  indeed,  the  yerse, 
with  its  reference  to  Silvanus  and 
to  Marcus,  be  a  part  of  the  genuine 
text.  It  occurs  in  the  three  most 
authoritative  manuscript^. 

The  only  expression  in  the 
epistle  which  is — as  found  in  the 
Vulgate,  and  consequently  in  the 
English  version — discordant  both 
witi^  the  orthodox  Jewish  faith, 
and  with  the  later  symbols  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is,  there  can  be 
little  question,  a  mistranslation. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
a  devout  Jew  to  use  the  expression 
"  the  spirit  of  Messias  "  in  reference 
to  the  ancient  prophets.  Nor  is 
the  term,  without  a  total  abandon- 
ing of  the  distinct  dogmas  of  the 
creeds,  applicable  to  the  Christian 
faith.  ''Concerning  which  salva- 
tion," wrote  the  apostle,  "  the  pro- 
phets sought  and  inquired,  in- 
q^uiring  as  to  whom  or  at  what 
time  the  spirit  that  was  in  them 
gave  indications  of  the  Messias, 
foreshowing  the  sufferings  that 
should  happen  to  the  Messias, 
and  the  glory  after  them." 

That  key-note  pervades  the 
epistle,  it  is  in  the  fullest  har- 
mony with  the  expectation  in- 
dicated  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i. 
11).  The  apostle  gives  thanks 
to  God  for  the  living  hope 
afforded  by  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  from  the  dead.  This  view, 
which  is  in  full  accordance  with 
the  three  synoptic  Gospels,  is  one 
perfectly  competent  to  the  devout 
Jew.  Hillel,  indeed,  held  that 
the  anticipation  of  a  Messiah  from 
the  house  of  David,  from  which  he 
himself  was  descended,  was  not 
warranted  by  Scripture.    But  the 


Targums  are  full  of  that  anticipa- 
tion, which  has  subsequently  passed 
into  the  formal  creed  of  the  Jews, 
as  drawn  up  by  Maimonides.  To 
those  who  anticipated  a  Messiah, 
the  inquiry  whether  or  no  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  to  be  regarded  in 
that  light  was  a  personal  question. 
It  was  one  as  to  which  difference  of 
opinion  was  allowable,  within  the 
limits  of  Jewish  orthodoxy.  It 
was,  indeed,  one  implicitly  put  to 
Jesus  himself  by  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  (Luke  xx.  4)  after 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  one  to  which  he  gives  no 
direct  reply.  It  was  one  which, 
before  the  crucifixion,  according  to 
the  synoptic  evangelists,  had  been 
only  answered  by  a  declaration  of 
faith  in  the  affirmation  by  Peter 
himself.  As,  during  his  master's 
lifetime,  the  apostle  had  been 
singular  on  this  question,  so,  in 
the  utterance  of  his  old  age,  ia 
his  hope  unshaken  of  "  praise, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the 
unveiling  of  Jesus  Christ."  This 
hope  of  a  visible  return  of  his 
master  looms  as  brightly  in  the 
epistle  as  it  does  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blame  and  without 
spot,  are  referred  to  by  the  apostle, 
both  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
and  as  an  inducement  to  purity  of 
life.  But  St.  Peter  is  not  more 
precise  than  the  other  sacred 
writers  in  indicating  on  what 
passage  he  relies  as  prophetic.  As 
to  any  metaphysical  theory  of 
vicarious  suffering,  appeasing  the 
Divine  anger,  or  the  hke — utterly 
foreign  as  such  views  must  ever  be 
to  the  Jewish  habit  of  thought — it 
will  be  vainly  sought  in  the 
epistle. 

Assuming  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  to  be  a  genuine, 
and  on  the  whole  an  uncorrupt 
translation    of    an    original  com- 
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position  by  the  apostle  Peter,  the 
cardinal  importance  of  the  docu- 
ment, as  throwing  light  on  the 
history  of  early  Christianity,  will 
be  apparent  m>m  the  following 
considerations. 

The  epistle  has  the  character  of 
a  pastoral,  or  manifesto,  from  the 
apostle,  who  is  termed  by  the  first 
evangelist "  the  first  of  the  twelve ;" 
the  intimate  friend  and  constant 
attendant  on  Jesus,  who  followed 
him  on  his  arrest,  and  who  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  the 
first  witness  of  the  Resurrection. 
Writing  in  the  express  character 
of  apostle  and  witness,  he  addresses 
a  geneiul  or  circular  letter  to  the 
wanderers  of  the  dispersion  (a  term 
which,  in  itself,  appears  to  refer  to 
the  destruction  of  Palestine)  over 
the  districts  between  Judea  and 
Mesopotamia.  Even  if  the  refer- 
ence to  the  conflagration  should 
not  denote  the  burning  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  date  of  this  letter  must 
be  later  than  any  mention  of  Peter 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  thus 
than  the  resolution  of  the  apostles 
and  presbyters  at  Jerusalem  with 
reference  to  the  degree  of  con- 
formity to  the  law  to  be  exacted 
of  Gentile  converts.  Nor  is  it 
unreasonable  to  infer,  from  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the 
question  in  the  epistle,  that  it 
must  have  been  written  after  that 
dispute  had  altogether  subsided 
within  the  range  of  the  authority 
of  Peter.  The  formal  and  devout 
tone  of  the  epistle  removes  it  from 
the  category  of  occasional  writings, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon.  Although  it  is  not 
possible  for  every  teacher,  on  every 
occasion,  to  present  the  full  corpus 
of  his  doctrine,  it  would  be  trifling 
with  such  a  document  to  regard  it 
as  less  than  a  statement,  for  the 
use  of  the  Jews  who  believed  in 
the  Resurrection,  of  the  main 
points  of  the  apostle's  faith.  It 
is  thus  as  valuable,  as  an  historic 


document,  for  what  it  omits  as  for 
what  it  includes. 

If  compared  with  the  elaborate 
definitions  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
the  Christology  of  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter  is  far  more  remarkable 
for  the  absence  than  for  the 
presence  of  what,  later,  became 
primary  dogmas.  Thus  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  constitution  and 
organisation  of  a  Christian  Church, 
or  to  the  spread  of  Christian 
doctrines  among  the  heathen. 
There  is  no  information  as  to  the 
use  of  baptism  as  a  Christian 
rite,  or  to  the  Eucharist,  orders, 
confirmation,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  or  matrimony,  as  Christian 
sacraments  or  duties.  There  is  no 
indication  that  Jesus  ever  taught, 
or  that  his  apostles  were  ever 
authorised  to  teach,  any  change  of 
even  the  slightest  nature  in  the 
obligations  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
On  the  contrary,  the  orthodox 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  duty  and 
ability  of  man  to  keep  the  law,  and 
of  the  reward  bestowed  on  the 
obedient,  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  34th  Psalm. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  reference  to 
baptism  in  the  obscure  haggadistic 
passage  referring  to  the  preaching 
of  Noah,  as  to  the  granunatical  con- 
struction of  which  the  same  kind  of 
question  arises  as  with  regard  to 
that  of  the  passage  concerning  the 
spirit  that  illumined  the  prophets. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
anything  but  the  ordinary  Jewish 
ceremony  is  here  intended.  And 
the  explanation  as  to  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  is  directly 
opposed  to  any  sacramentarian 
views,  if  a  Christian  rite  were 
meant.  It  is  also  inconsistent 
with  the  application  of  the  rite  to 
infants. 

The  counsel  urged  on  the  dis- 
persed Jews  is  grave,  wise,  and 
holy.  It  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  written  and  with  the  oral  law  ; 
the  X)oints  which  may  be  taken  as 
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peculiar  being  the  exhortation  to 
submit  to  the  king  and  to  rulers, 
as  deriving  their  power  from  Qod. 
But  while  a  counsel  is  thus  given 
which,  however  necessary  for  the 
self-preservation  of  an  exiled  race, 
was    somewhat    galling    to    their 
pride,  the  apostle  does  not  omit  to 
repeat  the  language  of  the  rabbis 
as  to  the  race  being  chosen,  and  the 
nation  holy;  "a  royal  priesthood," 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  "  though  once  not  a  people, 
now  the  people  of  God."    No  tone 
can    be  more    thoroughly   Jewish 
than  that  of  the  reference  to  the 
OiXrffjia    of    the     heathen.      With 
all  this,  in  which  every  devout  Jew 
might  sympathise,  is  blended  the 
constant  reference  to  that  Master, 
in  expectation  of  whose  return  the 
apostles  lived  and  moved.      The 
point  which  proved  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  whole  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  argument  that  because 
Jesus  rose  from    the    tomb,  the 
future  life  was  a  matter  no  longer 
of  hope,  but  of  certainty — is  dwelt 
on  by  St.  Peter  with  as  great  force 
as  by  St.  Paul.  Patience,  following 
the  example  of  Jesus  (viroypafiftov), 
who  suffered  in  his  own  person  for 
the  sins  of  others,    '*  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  lead  us 
to  Ood ;  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
but  made  alive  in  the  spirit ;  "  sub- 
mission to  the  Almighty  as  to  a 
trusted  Creator ;  and  humility  under 
the  hand  of  Gk>d,  who  calls  us  to 
immortal  glory,  are  the  main  sub- 
jects of  the  paternal  exhortation  of 
the   apostle.     But  while  the  un- 
veiling of  Jesus — the   glory  that 
must  be  revealed — is  the  very  vital 
breath  of  the  epistle,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  approadi  to  that  esti- 
mate of  the  mystic  personality  which 
is  intimated  by  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist. 

xn. 

The  purest  and  whitest  light,  if 
we  revert  to  the  metaphor  of  the 
prism,  that  emanates  from  any  one 


of  the  books  of  either  the  Old  or 
the  New  Testament,  is  afforded  by 
that  which  is  entitled  the  Catholic 
Epistle  of  James.  It  is  Catholic 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
at  once  sublime  and  intelligible 
in  its  pure  theism  ;  tender,  just,  and 
true  in  its  morality.  It  may  be 
well  styled,  in  the  poetic  language 
of  Lord  Bacon,  the  first  step  of 
unity  in  the  city  of  God;  for  it 
contains  scarcely  a  single  sentence 
that  is  not  acceptable  to  any 
devout  mind,  whatever  may  be 
the  historic  or  the  philosophic 
elements  that  fill  up  the  formal 
outline  of  its  creed.  The  name  of 
Jesus  occurs  only  twice  in  this 
epistle,  and  is  introduced  rather  as 
a  mode  of  identifying  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer  (i.  1), 
or  the  group  of  Jews  with 
which  he  was  more  especially 
affiliated  (ii.  1),  than  as  in  any 
way  connected  with  dogma.  Thus 
even  to  those  of  his  nation  to 
whom  the  accounts  which  they  had 
received  of  the  Resurrection  were 
no  more  convincing  than  they  had 
been  to  Paul  himself  before  his 
journey  to  Damascus,  this  address 
presented  no  serious  stumbling- 
block.  The  address  of  the  epistle, 
"  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  in 
thediKpersion,"  with  no  reference  to 
the  Holy  Land,  when  compared  with 
the  expression  (to  SojdcKa^vXov) 
simply  used  in  the  speech  of  Paul 
to  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  7),  may  be 
best  explained  (it  is  submitted)  as 
a  mark  of  date.  One  in  the  brother- 
hood of  expulsion  from  Palestine, 
the  Jews  are  addressed  by  St. 
James  in  words  of  comfort  and 
of  hope.  Thus  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Jew,  the  epistle 
contains  not  a  single  word  that 
would  be  unacceptable  (the  date 
being  borne  in  mind)  to  the 
devout  follower  of  Islam.  It  has 
been  not  only  adopted,  but  claimed, 
by  the  general  assent  of  the 
Christian  Church.     And,  although 
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regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like by  the  Calvinist,  is  in  direct 
opposition  only  to  the  doctrines 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  Antino- 
mian  fanatic. 

Of  the  three  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  who  bore  the  name 
of  James,  the  first  was  slain  by 
Herod  Agrippa,  a.  d.  12.  Of  James, 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  we  know 
nothing  from  the  New  Testament 
but  the  name.  But  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  specially  referred  to 
by  Paul  ((Jal.  i.  19),  is  most  pro- 
bably the  person  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  (Acts  XV.  13  ;  Gal.  i.  9-12) 
as  exercising  a  certain  influence  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  author  of  the 
epistle.  Indeed,  if  we  attach  any 
weight  to  the  statement  (John  vii. 
5)  that  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the 

Sublic  life  of  Jesus  his  brethren 
id  not  believe  in  him — ^which  is 
consistent  with  the  refusal  to  see 
them  when  they  desired  to  speak 
with  him  (Matt.  xii.  4f8),  it  may  be 
understood  why  there  is  a  certain 
abseace  from  tne  present  epistle  of 
the  personal  enthusiasm  which  is 
elsewhere  expressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pure  and  lofty  Jewish 
tone  of  the  whole  composition,  the 
absence  of  those  haggadistic 
allusions,  as  well  as  of  that 
Alexandrian  doctrine  of  types, 
which  we  find  in  other  epistles,  the 
grand,  solemn  confidence  of  the 
whole  argument,  befit  one  who 
drew  the  same  milk  of  godly  in- 
struction as  Jesus  himself,  and 
who  reproduced  in  his  own  language, 
towards  the  close  of  a  life  of  no 
small  experience,  the  lessons  of  his 
childhood,  improved  by  all  the 
counsel  of  later  years.  If  this  be 
so,  we  may  consider  that  the  main 
outcome  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
when  free  from  the  involution  of 
parables,  or  from  the  disturbance 
of  contentious  opponents,  whispers 
in  the  counsels  of  James. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  trace 
exists  of  the  original  Aramaic,  in 


which  language  alone  is  there  any 
literary  reason  for  believing  that 
any  of  the  immediate  disciples  of 
Jesus  could  have  written.    In  one 
quotation  (ii.  23)  the  phraseology 
of  the  LXX.  is  adopted,  but  the 
version  might  have  been  referred 
to  by  the  translator.    The  expres- 
sion "the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  "  (v.  4) 
intimates  that  the  orthodox  Jewish 
sense  is  attached  to  the  word  Kvpios, 
although  we  cannot  now  tell  whether 
the  sacred  name,  or  the  substitute 
Adonai,  was  used  in  the  original. 
Every  reference  to  the  Blessed  One 
is  consistent  with    the    profound 
Jewish  reverence  for  the  inexpres- 
sible unity  of  God.     It  would  not 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  views  entertained  by  Jewish 
doctors    of    the    character    of    a 
Messiah  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  the 
Lord  of  Glory ;  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  it  is  neither  the  Greek 
nor  the  Vulgate  that  does  so — only 
the  English  translators.     Faith  is 
defined,  not    as    a   philosophical 
theorem,  or  as  a  matter  of  dogmatic 
creed,   but  in    the    simple    form, 
"  Thou  believest  that  God  is  one ; 
thou  doest  well."     But  what  is  a 
faith  which  may  be  a  conviction 
even  among  evil  spirits,  without  the 
spirit  of   holy  life?   without  that 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  before 
the  God  and  Father  of   mankind 
which    visits     the     orphans     and 
widows  in  their  afiUction,  and  keeps 
its  possessor  unspotted  from  the 
world  ? 

In  this  beautiful  and  simple 
summary  of  faith,  of  duty,  and  of 
true  religion,  there  is  not  introduced 
one  single  word  of  what  afterwards 
assumed  the  head  form  of  Christian 
dogma.  There  are  expressions 
which  have  been  clothed  by  com- 
mentators with  a  neo-Christian 
meaning,  but  it  is  one  which  the 
writer  must  have  altogether  failed 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  any  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  dispersion,  un- 
less from  other  reasons  they  had 
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adopted  the  Cbristian  faith.  Such 
is  the  expression  (v.  8)  "the  presence 
of  the  Lord  draws  nigh."  "Be 
patient,  therefore  (v.  7),  brethren, 
even  until  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."  The  exhortation  is  as 
germane  to  those  who  hold  the 
fifteen  articles  of  the  Jewish  creed, 
as  it  is  to  those  who  hold  the  three 
symbols  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  writer  of  the  epistle  repeats 
almost  the  words  and  breathes  the 
spirit  of  Malachi.  Nor  is  it  incon- 
ceiyable  that  he  may  have  thought 
it  the  part,  both  of  wisdom  and  of 


piety,  to  leave  to  the  decision  of 
that  day,  then  thought  to  be  so 
close  at  hand,  the  solution  of  the 
question  which  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  put  on  the  occasion  of 
the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  put  without  receiving 
any  definite  reply.  On  this  basis 
— that  of  waiting  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  secret,  in  the  sudden 
coming  of  the  Lord  to  the  Temple 
— the  Jew  who  did,  and  the  Jew 
who  did  not,  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  might  find  a  com- 
mon ground  of  faith  and  of  hope. 
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A  CHESHIRE   SALT  MINE. 


How  thoughtlessly  the  large  ma- 
joritj  of  us  pass  through  life, 
taking  the  good  things  that  come 
to  hand  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rarely  stopping  to  think  how  many 
toiling  men  and  women  in  the  back- 
ground contribute  to  our  comfort 
and  conyenience.  Civilisation  has 
arrived  at  such  a  stage,  that  men 
nowadays  feel  hardly  used  if 
there  are  not  cabs,  onmibuses,  and 
railway  stations  almost  at  their 
doors  ;  and  if  the  postman,  even  in 
remote  places,  is  half  an  hour  late 
with  the  squire's  daily  paper,  woe  be- 
tide him,  though  that  same  squire's 
grandfather  probably  hardly  ever 
saw  a  postman.  Being  in  Cheshire 
lately  for  a  brief  holiday,  I  heard 
and  saw  much  of  the  numerous 
large  salt  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  North wich  and  Winsford, 
some  of  which  were  discovered  as 
early  as  1670  when  explorers  were 
boring  for  coal.  From  time  im- 
memorial there  have  been  found  in 
rock  strata,  but  chiefly  in  the  red 
sandstone,  vast  masses  of  what  is 
called  rock-salt ;  and  wherever  a 
subterranean  stream  of  water 
reaches  and  flows  through  sali- 
ferous  strata,  brine  springs  are 
formed  from  which  our  ordinary 
salt  is  manufactured.  In  dry  hot 
countries  brine  beds  are  macLe  in 
the  open  air,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  action  of  the  wind  cause  the 
water  to  evaporate  and  the  salt  is 
left  in  a  crust  at  the  bottom  of  the 
beds.  In  our  damp  chilly  climate 
a  more  elaborate  process  nas  to  be 
followed.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  again  dip  out  a  spoonful  of  tho 


fine  white  crystal  salt  we  have  on 
our  tables,  which  is  held  so  cheaply 
by  everyone,  without  remembering 
the  large  busy  works  and  vast 
machinery  that  require  to  be  set  in 
motion  before  it  is  obtained.  My 
host  was  the  Vicar  of  a  newly 
created  parish,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  workers  in  the  salt 
mines.  During  our  three-mile 
drive  from  the  station,  through  the 
leafy  lanes  to  the  comfortable 
vicarage,  we  passed  several  sub- 
stantial houses  standing  in  noble 
grounds  which,  I  was  told,  be- 
longed to  owners  of  salt  works, 
and  having  no  further  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  salt  than  the 
household  fact  that  you  can  buy  a 
large  lump  for  a  penny,  I 
marvelled  exceedingly  that  the 
manufacture  of  it  should  yield 
such  profits.  From  my  host  I 
learned  that  the  workmen  in  the 
mines  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  very 
low  class,  much  given  to  drimken- 
ness,  and  when  I  came  to  visit 
them,  and  see  more  of  their  work 
and  lives,  I  was  not  surprised.  It 
is  so  easy,  when  one  is  always 
clean,  well-dressed,  surrounded  by 
pleasant  influences,  and  generally 
comfortable,  to  be  virtuous  ;  but  if 
one  were  subjected  to  a  trial  of  the 
combined  influences  of  dirt  and 
discomfort,  bad  air,  and  coarse 
food,  one  might  be  surprised  and 
startled  at  one's  feelings  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  Let  one  half  the 
world  change  places  with  the  other 
half,  like  the  children  and  their 
parents  in  the  story  book,  for  only 
twenty-four  hours,  and  there  would 
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be  a  good  deal  more  toleration  and 
charity  than  there  is  now,  more 
doing  and  less  preaching. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day  when 
I  started  with  the  vicar's  two  pretty 
intelligent  daughters  to  pay  my  first 
visit  to  the  salt  works,  little  more 
than  a  mile  distant. 

The  vicarage  stood  in  a  large 
well-ordered  garden  where  late 
roses  and  mignonette  still  bloomed 
freely,  and  rustic  seats  stood  under 
wide-spreading  boughs,  screened 
from  the  view  of  passers  by  by  a 
thick  plantation  of  shrubs  and  firs 
looking  green  and  luxuriant;  but 
before  we  had  traversed  half  a  mile 
the  face  of  the  earth  changed,  and 
the  blackness  of  desolation  was 
everywhere.  Whether  this  ap- 
pearance of  blight  and  scorch  is 
caused  merely  by  the  thick  masses 
of  smoke  that  roll  out  of  the  tall 
chimneys,  or  by  the  brine  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  sulphurous 
qualities  in  the  smoke,  is  not 
exactly  apparent,  but  nature's 
smiles  are  turned  into  sadness  and 
weeping,  and  all  vegetation  is 
destroyed;  only  here  and  there  a 
shrub  more  hardy  than  the  rest 
makes  a  green  spot  in  the  wilder- 
ness. It  is  as  if  a  swarm  of  locusts 
had  swept  over  the  land,  leaving 
the  gaunt  trees  to  shretch  their 
bare  and  blackened  arms  to  the 
simimer  sky.  But  in  contrast  with 
the  deadness  of  all  vegetation 
around  was  the  brisk  stir  of  human 
life  everywhere.  Below  us  lay  the 
river  Weaver,  spanned  at  this 
point  by  several  wooden  bridges 
which  were  constantly  crossed  and 
recrossed  by  women  and  boys 
carrying  on  their  heads  baskets  of 
slag,  the  refuse  of  the  furnaces, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  bring 
away.  Down  the  river,  barges 
laden  high  with  shining  white 
salt  were  slowly  gliding,  and 
the  sounds  of  busy  workers  came 
on  every  breeze. 

The  particular  works  for  which 


we  were  bound  belong  to  a 
German,  a  gentleman  of  kindly 
nature,  who  has  built  a  good  many 
cottages  for  his  employes,  and  a 
school-house  for  their  children. 
These  are  all  formed  of  clinkers, 
a  kind  of  very  hard  cinder  left  by 
coal  burned  in  a  furnace,  often 
tinged  with  red  and  of  grotesque 
shape  which  gives  a  quaint  appear- 
ance to  the  buildings.  We  were  to 
visit  the  rock-salt  mine  first  of 
all,  and  an  old  lady  from  an  ad- 
joining cottage  having  covered  us 
with  aprons  and  old  shawls,  we 
stepped  into  a  wooden  bucket,  and 
were  lowered  rapidly  160  feet  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  For 
some  minutes  after  we  touched 
firm  ground  we  could  discern 
nothing,  but,  as  our  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  a  busy, 
active  world  lay  before  us.  Little 
blinking  stars  seemed  dotted  about 
everywhere;  these  we  found  were 
candles  which  the  miner  sticks  in 
a  lump  of  soft  clay  and  dabs  down 
on  any  convenient  spot,  his  candle- 
stick clinging  safely  and  surely  to 
the  sparkling  rock.  Holding  each 
of  us  one  of  these  primitive  Ughts, 
we  picked  a  dim  and  treacherous 
path  over  heaps  of  shining  amber- 
coloured  salt ;  as  we  trod  cau- 
tiously along,  a  roar  as  of  artillery 
made  us  jump,  and  ugly  thoughts 
of  explosions  and  underground 
tragedies  rushed  across  the  mind. 
But  our  guide  speedily  assured  us 
that  it  was  only  an  ordinary  blast 
discharge,  and  our  fears  were 
quieted,  and  by-and-by  we  stood 
close  while  a  shot  was  fired,  and 
saw  the  mineral  torn  down  in  great 
jagged  masses.  A  good  discharge 
will  remove  some  tons  of  the  rock. 
Boys,  stripped  to  the  waist,  bore 
holes  in  the  rock  with  long  shining 
pointed  rods,  and  into  these  holes 
the  blasting  powder  is  put,  and  the 
rock,  when  separated,  is  quickly 
shovelled  into  buckets  and  drawn 
to  the  surface,  whence  it  is  loaded 
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on  to  the  barges  and  sent  all  over 
the  world.  The  best  kind  of  rock- 
salt  is  called  Prussian,  from  the 
large  quantities  sent  to  that 
country.  The  poorer  kinds  are 
crushed  and  used  for  manure,  the 
better  sort  boiled  down  in  water, 
sea  water  being  used  sometimes, 
and  the  salt  extracted.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  pit  is  even 
throughout  the  year,  except  during 
the  two  hottest  months,  at  which 
time  the  men  find  it  difficult  to 
work.  The  labom*  in  the  mine  is 
not  considered  unhealthy  or  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  men  only 
remain  underground-  a  fixed 
number  of  hours,  and  do  not  seem 
to  mind  it.  We,  however,  welcomed 
gladly  the  bright  rays  of  aun-' 
shine  that  greeted  us  as  we  stepped 
out  of  the  bucket  again  on  to  the 
surface  of  upper  earth. 

Cheshire  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  salt  springs,  but  these 
are  of  mild  quality  compared  to 
the  brine  springs  that  rise  in 
the  rock  -  salt  localities.  This 
natural  brine  supplies  the  best 
salt.  It  is  pumped  up  from  its 
springs  by  a  powerful  engine, 
and  conveyed  into  a  huge  cistern, 
and  from  thence  into  the  pans  pre- 
pared for  it.  Under  these  pans, 
when  full,  fires  are  kept  burning 
day  and  night,  and  constantly 
attended  by  the  firemen,  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  pile  on  the  fuel, 
"  rake  off  "  when  the  heat  becomes 
too  great,  and  generally  keep  the 
furnace  at  its  proper  working  heat. 
As  soon  as  the  brine  becomes 
heated  the  process  of  evaporation 
begins.  All  around  us  stood  rows 
of  long  black  sheds,  from  which  at 
every  crevice  issued  steam  in  soft 
white  clouds.  Inside  these  sheds 
it  was  very  much  like  being  in  a 
briny  Turkish  bath,  the  heat  of 
the  steam  was  so  intense,  that  we 
could  only  bear  it  long  enough  to 
take  a  hurried  look  at  the  vast  pan 
in  front  of  us  filled  with  boiling 


brine,  on  the  top  of  which  the  salt 
lay  in  a  thick  scum,  remaining  for 
an  instant  6n  the  snkace,  and  then 
sinking  slowly  to  the  bottoni. 
Standing  on  a  raised  ledge  beside 
the  pan  was  a  shaggy,  foreign-look- 
ing man,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and  perspiring  at  every  pore,  who 
held  a  long-handled  rake,  with 
which  he  drew  to  the  edge  of  the 
pan  the  salt  which  lay  in  masses 
over  the  bottom.  Having  raked 
together  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt,  he  took  another  tool  not  un- 
like a  giant  spade,  perforated  with 
holes,  with  which  he  lifted  the  salt 
from  the  pan.  The  quality  of  the 
salt  varies  according  to  the  time  at 
which  it  is  "  drawn"  or  lifted  from 
the  pan.  The  finest,  or  what  is 
called  "butter  salt,"  is  drawn 
when  the  brine  is  at  boiling  point, 
the  pans  being  drawn  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  coarser  salt  is 
left  much  longer  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, being  drawn,  in  some 
cases,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  in  the  case  of  "  fish  "  or  pre- 
serving salt  only  once  or  twice  in  a 
fortnight.  A  morsel  of  soap  or 
glue  is  added  to  the  heated  brine 
to  assist  in  the  purifying  of  the 
salt.  The  coarser  varieties  are 
never  packed  in  tubs,  but  loaded 
straight  from  the  shed  on  to  the 
barge,  or  filled  into  specially-pre- 
pared sacks.  The  finer  »ELlt  is 
carried  into  the  drying-room, 
which  is  kept  constantly  at  a  tem- 
perature trying  to  ordinary  human 
nature,  and  here  it  is  formed  into 
neat  blocks,  and  packed  for  expor- 
tation. This  being  clean  work, 
much  of  the  packing  of  fine  salt  is 
done  by  neat  tidy  women  and 
girls.  The  coarser  salt  is  carried 
loose  to  the  barges  on  the  river. 
This  is  very  heavy  work ;  and  in 
these  particular  works  was  done 
almost  exclusively  by  wild,  rough- 
looking  Germans  and  Poles,  who 
worked  without  any  clothing  but  a 
pair  of  short  trousers ;  and  as  they 
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"wheel  down  their  heavy  barrows  of 
salt  the  perspiration  streams  down 
their  naked  shoulders ;  their  bare 
feet  are  hard  and  coarse  from  con- 
stantly traversing  the  salted  path, 
and  thej  absorb  so  much  of  the 
brine  into  their  pores,  that  it  fre- 
quently creates  intense  thirst,  and 
makes  the  alehouse  their  only 
idea  of  recreation.  The  work, 
however,  is  remunerative,  and  those 
who  have  been  trained  to  it  ac- 
quire a  liking  for  it,  and  prefer  it 
to  field  labour.  The  foreigners, 
though  not  naturally  so  intelligent 
as  the  English  workers  of  the  same 
social  grade,  are  industrious  and 
profitable  hands,  well  suited  to  the 
rougher  tasks  of  drawing  and  piling 
the  salt.  They  come  over  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  works  of 
the  G^erman  owner,  many  of  them 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children,  for  whom  occupation  is 
found  in  the  drying  and  packing 
sheds.  Some  settle  down  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  works,  where 
ihey  form  a  little  colony,  exclusive 


in  their  habits,  and  seldom  picking 
up  enough  English  to  promote 
sociability  between  them  and  their 
fellow-labourers.  Others,  having 
saved  a  little  money,  return  with 
it  to  their  own  country.  The  Eng- 
lish are  a  rough  lot,  and  very 
troublesome  material  indeed  for 
the  clergyman  to  work  upon.  The 
vicar  was  in  despair  about  getting 
them  to  church,  and  inclined  to  be 
severe  because  the  miners,  who 
spend  their  week  days  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  pit,  give  up  their 
Sabbath  to  bicycling  or  lounging 
luxuriously  in  the  sunshine.  So 
completely  difEerent  as  they  are 
in  the  conditions  and  habits  of 
their  life  from  those  amongst  whom 
the  work  of  a  country  clergyman 
commonly  lies,  it  is  a  difficult  task 
to  approach  them  on  a  sympathetic 
side.  And  if,  up  to  the  present, 
the  labours  of  the  vicar  have  not 
met  with  a  very  full  reward,  the 
fault  is  not  so  much  his  or  that  of 
the  workers,  but  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself.  E.  C. 
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XANTIPPE:    A    FRAGMENT. 

What,  have  I  waked  again  ?    I  never  thought 

To  see  the  rosy  dawn,  or  ev'n  this  grey, 

Dull,  solemn  stillness,  ere  the  dawn  has  come  ; 

The  lamp  bums  low ;  low  burns  the  lamp  of  life ; 

The  still  mom  stays  expectant,  and  my  soul, 

All  weighted  with  a  passive  wondennent. 

Waiteth  and  watcheth,  waiteth  for  the  dawn. 

Come  hither,  maids ;  too  soundly  have  ye  slept 

That  should  have  watched  me  ;  nay,  I  would  not  chide— 

Oft  have  I  chidden,  yet  I  would  not  chide 

In  this  last  hour ;— now  all  should  be  at  peace. 

I  have  been  dreaming  in  a  troubled  sleep 

Of  weary  days  I  thought  not  to  recall ; 

Of  stormy  days,  whose  storms  are  hushed  long  since ; 

Of  gladsome  days,  of  sunny  days ;  alas  ! 

In  dreaming,  all  their  sunshine  seemM  so  sad, 

As  though  the  current  of  the  dark  To- Be 

Had  flow'd,  prophetic,  through  the  happy  hours. 

And  yet,  full  well,  I  know  it  was  not  thus ; 

I  mind  me  sweetly  of  the  summer  days. 

When,  leaning  from  the  lattice,  I  have  caught 

The  fair,  far  glimpses  of  a  shining  sea  ; 

And  nearer,  of  tall  ships  which  thronged  the  bay, 

And  stood  out  blackly  from  a  tender  sky, 

All  flecked  with  sulphur,  azure,  and  bright  gold ; 

And  in  the  still,  clear  air  have  heard  the  hum 

Of  distant  voices ;  and  methinks  there  rose 

No  darker  fount  to  mar  or  stain  the  joy 

Which  sprang  ecstatic  in  my  maiden  breast, 

Than  just  those  vague  desires,  those  hopes  and  fears, 

Those  eager  longings,  strong,  though  undefined, 

Whose  very  sadness  makes  them  seem  so  sweet. 

What  cared  I  for  the  merry  mockeries 

Of  other  maidens  sitting  at  the  loom  ? 

Or  for  sharp  voices,  bidding  me  return 

To  maiden  labour?    Were  we  not  apart, 

I  and  my  high  thoughts,  and  my  golden  dreams, 

My  soul  which  yearned  for  knowledge,  for  a  tongue 

That  should  proclaim  the  stately  mysteries 

Of  this  fair  world,  and  of  the  holy  gods  ? 

Then  followed  days  of  sadness,  as  I  grew 
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To  learn  my  woman-mind  had  gone  astray, 

And  I  was  sinning  in  those  very  thoughts— 

For  maidens,  mark,  such  are  not  woman^s  thoughts — 

(And  yet,  *tis  strange,  the  gods  who  fashion  us 

Have  given  us  such  promptings)  .... 

Fled  the  yeai;^ 
Till  seventeen  had  found  me  tall  and  strong. 
And  fairer,  runs  it,  than  Athenian  maids 
Are  wont  to  seem ;  I  had  not  learnt  it  well — 
My  lesson  of  dumb  patience— and  I  stood 
At  Life's  great  threshold  with  a  beating  heart, 

And  soul  resolved  to  conquer  and  attain 

Once,  walking  'thwart  the  crowded  market  place. 

With  other  maidens,  bearing  in  the  twigs. 

White  doves  for  Aphrodite's  sacrifice, 

I  saw  him,  all  imgainly  and  uncouth. 

Yet  many  gathered  round  to  hear  his  words. 

Tall  youths  and  stranger-maidens— Sokrates  — 

I  saw  his  face  and  marked  it,  half  with  awe, 

Half  with  a  quick  repulsion  at  the  shape 

The  richest  gem  lies  hidden  furthest  down. 
And  is  the  dearer  for  the  weary  search  ; 
We  grasp  the  shining  shells  which  strew  the  shore. 
Yet  swift  we  fling  them  from  us ;  but  the  gem 
We  keep  for  aye  and  cherish.    So  a  soul, 
Found  after  weary  searching  in  the  flesh 
Which  half  repelled  our  senses,  is  more  dear, 
For  that  same  seeking,  than  the  sunny  mind 
Which  lavish  Nature  marks  with  thousand  hints 
Upon  a  brow  of  beauty.     We  are  prone 
To  overweigh  such  subtle  hints,  then  deem, 

In  after  disappointment,  we  are  fooled 

And  when,  at  length,,  my  father  told  me  all,  .         . 

That  I  should  wed  me  with  great  Sokrates, 

I,  foolish,  wept  to  see  at  once  cast  down 

The  maiden  image  of  a  future  love. 

Where  perfect  body  matched  the  perfect  soul. 

But  slowly,  softly  did  I  cease  to  weep  ; 

Slowly  I  'gan  to  mark  the  magic  flash 

Leap  to  the  eyes,  to  watch  the  sudden  smile 

Break  round  the  mouth,  and  linger  in  the  eyes  ; 

To  listen  for  the  voice's  lightest  tone — 

Great  voice,  whose  cimning  modulations  seemed 

Like  to  the  notes  of  some  sweet  instrument. 

So  did  I  reach  and  strain,  until  at  last 

I  caught  the  soul  athwart  the  grosser  flesh. 

Again  of  thee,  sweet  Hope,  my  spirit  dreamed ! 

I,  guided  by  his  wisdom  and  his  love. 

Led  by  his  words,  and  counselled  by  his  care. 

Should  lift  the  shrouding  veil  from  things  which  be, 

And  at  the  flowing  fountain  of  his  soul 
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Refresh  my  thirstmg  spirit 

And  indeed, 
In  those  long  days  which  followed  that  strange  day 
When  rites  and  song,  and  sacrifice  and  flowers, 
Proclaimed  that  we  were  wedded,  did  I  learn, 
In  sooth,  a-many  lessons ;  bitter  ones 
Which  sorrow  taught  me,  and  not  love  inspired. 
Which  deeper  knowledge  of  my  kind  impressed 
With  dark  insistance  on  reluctant  brain ; — 
But  that  great  wisdom,  deeper,  which  dispels 
Narrowed  conclusions  of  a  half -grown  mind, 
And  sees  athwart  the  littleness  of  life 
Nature's  divineness,  and  her  harmony. 

Was  nev^r  poor  Xantippe's 

I  would  pause. 
And  would  recall  no  more,  no  more  of  life. 
Than  just  the  incomplete,  imperfect  dream 
Of  early  summers,  with  their  light  and  shade. 
Their  blossom-hopes,  whose  fruit  was  never  ripe ; 
But  something  strong  within  me,  some  sad  chord 
Which  loudly  echoes  to  the  later  life. 
Me  to  unfold  the  after-misery 
Urges  with  plaintive  wailing  in  my  heart. 
Yet,  maidens,  mark;  I  would  not  that  ye  thought 
I  blame  my  lord  departed,  for  he  meant 
No  evil,  so  I  take  it,  to  his  wife. 
''Twas  only  that  the  high  philosopher. 
Pregnant  with  noble  theories  and  great  thoughts, 
Deigned  not  to  stoop  to  touch  so  slight  a  thing 
As  the  fine  fabric  of  a  woman's  brain- 
So  subtle  as  a  passionate  woman's  soul. 
I  think,  if  he  had  stooped  a  little,  and  cared, 
I  might  have  risen  nearer  to  his  height. 
And  not  lain  shattered,  neither  fit  for  use 
As  goodly  household  vessel,  nor  for  that 
Far  finer  thing  which  I  had  hoped  to  be.  .  .  . 
Death,  holding  high  his  retrospective  lamp, 
Shows  me  those  first,  far  years  of  wedded  life. 
Ere  I  had  learnt  to  grasp  the  barren  shape 
Of  what  the  fates  had  destined  for  my  life. 
Then,  as  all  youthful  spirits  are,  was  I 
Wholly  incredulous  that  Nature  meant 
So  little,  who  had  promised  me  so  much. 
At  first  I  fought  my  fate  with  gentle  words. 
With  high  endeavours  after  greater  things — 
Striving  to  win  the  soul  of  Sokrates, 
like  some  slight  bird,  who  sings  her  burning  love 
To  human  master,  till  at  length  she  finds 
Her  tender  language  wholly  misconceived, 
And  that  same  hand  whose  kind  caress  she  sought. 
With  fingers  fiippant  flings  the  careless  com. .... 
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I  do  remember  how,  one  summer's  eve, 
He,  seated  in  an  arbour's  leafy  shade, 

Had  bade  me  bring  fresh  wine-skins 

As  I  stood 
lingering  upon  the  threshold,  half  concealed 
By  tender  foliage ;  and  my  spirit  light 
With  draughts  of  sunny  weather,  did  I  mark 
An  instant,  the  gay  group  before  mine  eyes. 
Deepest  in  shade,  and  facing  where  I  stood, 
Sat  Plato,  with  his  calm  face  and  low  brows, 
Which  met  above  the  narrow  Grecian  eyes ; 
The  pale,  thin  lips  just  parted  to  the  smile. 
Which  dimpled  that  smooth  olive  of  his  cheek. 
His  head  a  little  bent,  sat  Sokrates, 
With  one  swart  finger  raised  admonishing, 
And  on  the  air  were  borne  his  changing  tones. 
Low  lounging  at  his  feet,  one  fair  arm  thrown 
Around  his  knee  (the  other,  high  in  air 
Brandished  a  brazen  amphor,  which  yet  rained 
Bright  drops  of  ruby  on  the  golden  locks 
And  temples  with  their  fillets  of  the  vine), 
Lay  Alkibiades  the  beautiful. 
And  thus,  with  solemn  tone,  spake  Sokrates  : 
**  This  fair  Aspasia,  which  our  Pericles 
Hath  brought  from  realms  afar,  and  set  on  high 
Li  our  Athenian  city,  hath  a  mind, 
I  doubt  not,  of  a  strength  beyond  her  race ; 
And  makes  employ  of  it,  beyond  the  way 
Of  women  nobly  gifted :  woman's  frail — 
Her  body  rarely  stands  the  test  of  soul ; 
She  grows  intoxicate  with  knowledge ;  throws 
The  laws  of  custom,  order,  'neath  her  feet. 
Feasting  at  life's  great  banquet  with  wide  throat." 
Then  sudden,  stepping  from  my  leafy  screen, 
Holding  the  swelling  wine-skin  o'er  my  head. 
With  breast  that  heaved,  and  eyes  and  cheeks  aflame, 
Lit  by  a  fury  and  a  thought,  I  spake : 
**  By  all  great  powers  around  us !  can  it  be 
That  we  poor  women  are  empirical  ? 
That  gods  who  fashioned  us  did  strive  to  make 
Beings  too  fine,  too  subtly  delicate, 
With  sense  that  thrilled  response  to  ev'ry  touch 
Of  nature's,  and  their  task  is  not  complete  ? 
That  they  have  sent  their  half -completed  work 
To  bleed  and  quiver,  here  upon  the  earth  ? — 
To  bleed  and  quiver,  and  to  weep  and  weep, 
To  beat  its  soul  against  the  marble  walla 
Of  men's  cold  hearts,  and  then  at  last  to  sin !" 
I  ceased,  the  first  hot  passion  stayed  and  stemmed 
And  frighted  by  the  silence  :  I  could  see. 
Framed  by  the  arbour  foliage,  which  the  sun 
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In  setting  softly  gilded  with  rich  gold, 
Those  upturned  faces,  and  those  placid  limbs ; 
Saw  Flato^s  narrow  eyes  and  niggard  mouth, 
Which  halt  did  smile  and  half  did  criticise. 
One  hand  held  up,  the  shapely  fingers  framed 
To  gesture  of  entreaty — **  Hush,  I  pray, 
Do  not  disturb  her ;  let  us  hear  the  rest — 
Follow  her  mood,  for  here's  another  phase 
Of  your  black-browed  Xantippe  .  .  .  ." 

Then  I  saw 
Young  Alkibiades,  with  laughing  lips 
And  half -shut  eyes,  contemptuous,  shrugging  up 
Soft,  snowy  shoulders,  till  he  brought  the  gold 
Of  flowing  ringlets  round  about  his  breasts. 
But  Sokrates,  all  slow  and  solemnly. 
Raised,  calm,  his  face  to  mine,  and  sudden  spake  : 
**  I  thank  thee  for  the  wisdom  which  thy  lips 
Have  thus  let  fall  among  us :  prythee  tell 
From  what  high  source,  from  what  philosophies 
Didst  cull  the  sapient  notion  of  thy  words  ?** 
Then  stood  I  straight  and  silent  for  a  breath  ; 
Dumb,  crushed  with  all  that  weight  of  cold  contempt ; 
But  swiftly  in  my  bosom  there  uprose 
A  sudden  flame,  a  merciful  fury  sent 
To  save  me ;  with  both  angry  hands  I  flung 
The  skin  upon  the  marble,  where  it  lay 
Spouting  red  rills  and  fountains  on  the  white ; 
Then,  all  unheeding  faces,  voices,  eyes, 
I  fled  across  the  threshold,  hair  unbound — 
White  garment  stained  to  reduess — beating  heart 
Flooded  with  all  the  flowing  tide  of  hopes 
Which  once  had  gushed  out  golden,  now  sent  back 
Swift  to  their  sources,  never  more  to  rise  .... 
I  think  I  could  have  borne  the  weary  life. 
The  narrow  life  within  the  narrow  walls, 
If  he  had  loved  me  ;  but  he  kept  his  love 
For  this  Athenian  city  and  her  sons ; 
And,  haply,  for  some  stranger- woman,  bold 
With  freedom,  thought,  and  glib  philosophy  .... 
Ah  me !  the  long,  long  weeping  through  the  nights, 
The  weary  watching  for  the  pale-eyed  dawn 
Which  only  brought  fresh  grieving ;  then  1  grew 
Fiercer,  and  cursed  from  out  my  inmost  heart 
The  Fates  which  marked  me  an  Athenian  maid. 
Then  faded  that  vain  fury ;  hope  died  out ; 
A  huge  despair  was  stealing  on  my  soul, 
A  sort  of  fierce  acceptance  of  my  fate, — 
He  wished  a  household  vessel — well !  'twas  good, 
For  he  should  have  it  I    He  should  have  no  more 
The  yearning  treasure  of  a  woman's  love. 
But  just  the  baser  treasure  which  he  sought — 
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I  called  my  maidens,  ordered  out  the  loom, 
And  spun  unceasing  from  the  mom  till  eve ; 
Watching  all  keenly  over  warp  and  woof, 
Weighing  the  white  wool  with  a  jealous  hand. 
I  spun  until,  methinks,  I  spun  away 
The  soul  from  out  my  body,  the  high  thoughts 
From  out  my  spirit ;  till  at  last  I  grew 
As  ye  have  known  me,— eye  exact  to  mark 
The  texture  of  the  spinning ;  ear  all  keen 
For  aimless  talking  when  the  moon  is  up, 
And  ye  should  be  a-sleeping ;  tongue  to  cut 
With  quick  incision,  'thwart  the  merry  words 
Of  idle  maidens  .... 

Only  yesterday 
My  hands  did  cease  from  spinning ;  I  have  wrought 
My  dreary  duties,  patient  till  the  last. 
The  gods  reward  me  I  Nay,  I  will  not  tell 
The  after  years  of  sorrow ;  wretched  strife 
With  grimmest  foes — sad  Want  and  Poverty ; — 
Nor  yet  the  time  of  horror,  when  they  bore 
My  husband  from  the  threshold  ;  nay,  not  when 
The  subtle  weed  had  wrought  its  deadly  work. 
Alas,  alas,  I  was  not  there  to  sooth 
The  last  great  moment ;  never  any  thought 
Of  her  that  loved  him— «ave  at  least  the  charge, 
All  earthly,  that  her  body  should  not  starve  .... 
You  weep,  you  weep  ;  I  would  not  that  ye  wept, 
Such  tears  are  idle ;  with  the  young,  such  grief 
Soon  grows  to  gratulation,  as,  **  her  love 
Was  withered  by  misfortune ;  mine  shall  grow 
All  nurtured  by  the  loving,"  or  "  her  life 
Was  wrecked  and  shattered — ^mine  shall  smoothly  saD.'*  •  •  •  • 
Enough,  enough.    In  vain,  in  vain,  in  vain ! 
The  gods  forgive  me !    Sorely  have  I  sinned 
In  all  my  life.    A  fairer  fate  befall 

You  all  that  stand  there 

Ha  I  the  dawn  has  come ; 
I  see  a  rosy  glinuner — nay!  it  grows  dark ; 
Why  stand  ye  so  in  silence  ?  throw  it  wide, 
The  casement,  quick ;  why  tarry  ? — ^give  me  air — 
O  fling  it  wide,  I  say,  and  give  me  light  I 
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A  CONTEMPORARY  OF  JESUS. 

{Continued  from  page  410.) 


It  may  be  well  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  Phiio's  personal  cha- 
racter before  touching  any  further 
on  the  parallelismB  between  his 
writings  and  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. A  correspondence  of  such  a 
kind  constitutes  in  itself  so  noble  a 
tribute  to  Philo's  earnestness  that 
we  must  take  it  to  have  been 
strangely  oyerlooked,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  neglect  to  which  he 
has  been  subject.  The  fates  of 
this  world  are  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. Paul,  a  theologian  who  be- 
came distinguished  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  has  the  honour  of  a 
popular  vogue,  and  of  an  anxious 
scrutiny  paid  to  every  word  of  his 
writings  dv  the  student.  Philo,  a 
man  equally  versed  in  theology, 
and  in  fact  the  immediate  source 
from  which  much  of  the  P&uline 
doctrine  is  .drawn,  is  known  to  the 
student  only,  and  to  but  very  few 
indeed  even  of  the  student  class. 
The  q^uality  against  which  there 
are  evidences  of  continual  struggle 
on  the  part  of  Paul  is  spiritual 
pride;  Philo,  on  the  contrary,  a 
man  of  much  higher  position  and 
of  equal  earnestness,  manifests  a 
very  real  and  sincere  humility. 
One  has  been  taken,  and  the  other 
left.  It  is  true  that  one  was 
preacher  as  well  as  writer,  the 
other  writer  only;  but  all  that 
reaches  us  now  of  the  preacher's 
influence  is  through  written 
words. 

Philo  is,  at  all  events,  a  solid 
fact  standing  in  the  way  of  those 
who  are  prone  to  assert  that  the 


world  was  in  a  state  of  utter  and 
pagan  darkness  at  the  time  of  the 
advent  of  Jesus  ;  and  if  he  helped 
on,  even  though  only  as  a  fore- 
runner and  preparer,  die  lifting  up 
of  the  torch  of  divine  fire  whicn 
for  a  time  at  least  startled  and 
awakened  men,  it  is  surely  un- 
worthy of  our  own  calm  and  con- 
siderate day  to  ignore  him  alto- 
gether. 

Philo  as  a  man  is  eminently  rea- 
sonable in  his  mode  of  life;  he 
would  check  the  immoderation  of 
appetite,  but  on  reasonable  and 
spiritual  grounds,  not  in  frantic 
and  fanatical  asceticism.  If  he 
followed  the  views  which  may  be 
said  to  permeate  rather  than  only 
occasionally  characterise  his  writ- 
ings, he  would  have  made  an 
excellent  primitive  Christian.  The 
following,  for  instance,  represents 
his  pattern  man : 

"  Those  only  are  true  pupils  of 
the  sacred  Word  who  are  genuine 
men,  lovers  of  temperance  and 
orderliness  and  modesty,  men  who 
have  set  self-mastery,  content- 
ment with  little,  fortitude,  as  a 
kind  of  foundation  for  the  whole  of 
life,  and  safe  refuges  for  the  soul, 
wherein  it  may  anchor  without 
danger  and  with  security ;  for  they 
are  superior  to  riches  and  pleasure 
and  opinion,  and  esteem  lightly 
meats  and  drinks  simply  as  neces- 
saries to  ward  off  the  attack  of 
hunger;  being  most  ready  to 
undergo  want  and  thirst,  heat  and 
cold,  and  the  most  arduous  experi- 
ences, for  the  sake  of  the  posses- 
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sion  of  virtue."  (De  Somn.  I. 
§20.) 

That  Philo  practised  what  he 
preached^  and  was  sterling  rather 
than  merely  theoretical  as  to  virtue 
of  his  own,  may  be  fairly  believed 
from  the  following  story  of  his 
wife: 

"When  the  wife  of  Philo  was 
asked,  in  an  assemblage  of  prin- 
cipal women,  why  she  alone  of  all 
her  sex  did  not  wear  any  golden 
ornament,  she  replied,  'Ornament 
enough  for  a  wife  is  her  husband's 
virtue.' "  (Fragm.  ex  Anton.,  ser. 
123.) 

We  have  no  contemporary  biogra- 
phy of  Philo,  and  only  a  few  eulo- 
gistic words  from  Eusebius,  but  the 
genuine  ring  of  his  own  writings 
cannot  be  mistaken.  No  closet 
philosopher  could  have  written  the 
following : 

"  As  among  physicians  that  which 
is  called  theoretical  healing  is  a  long 
way  removed  from  doing  any  good 
to  them  that  are  sick — for  diseases 
are  cured  by  drugs  and  surgery 
and  regimen,  not  by  theories — so 
in  philosophy  there  is  a  set  of  word- 
traffickers  and  word-catchers  who 
occupy  -the  same  position,  with 
neither  the  will  nor  the  care  to  cure 
life  which  is  full  of  infirmities,  men 
who  from  early  youth  to  extreme  age 
are  not  ashamed  to  wage  argumen- 
tative battles  upon  points  of  opinion 
and  outward  expression,  as  if  hap- 
piness consisted  in  an  interminable 
and  profitless  over-exactitude  with 
regard  to  nouns  and  verbs,  rather 
than  in  the  better  establishment  of 
character,  the  true  source  of  what 
is  fitting  for  man,  and  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  vices  beyond  his 
border,  and  the  admission  of  vir- 
tues to  his  household."  (Cong. 
Erud.  Grat.  §  10.) 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  this  very 
anxiety  for  edification  which  makes 
Philo  not  always  reliable  as  an  in- 
terpreter. Being  a  professed  ex- 
positor of  his  national  scriptures,  he 


must  needs  find  or  foist  therein  all 
possible  religi()us  sentiments  that 
seem  to  him  to  make  for  righteous- 
ness. 

The  following  may  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
Philo  would  have  borne  himself 
toward  the  followers  of  Jesus  if  he 
had  met  them,  seeing  what  his  at- 
titude is  to  men  of  a  not  very  unlike 
fashion.  The  persons  referred  to 
are  no  doubt  the  Essenes,  to  whom 
Philo  devotes  a  lengthy  narrative ; 
but  even  though  they  may  be  Es- 
senes, yet  a  mystery  hangs  over  the 
connection  between  that  mystical 
Pharisaic  offshoot  and  the  early 
followers  of  Jesus. 

"  There  assuredly  were  in  former 
times  men  eminent  in  virtue  above 
their  contemporaries,  men  who 
took  God  alone  for  their  guide,  and 
lived  according  to  law,  to  wit, 
the  right  reason  of  nature,  and 
were  not  only  free  themselves,  but 
even  imbued  those  that  came  near 
them  with  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

"  Nay,  in  our  time  there  yet  exist 
persons,  as  it  were  images  of  them, 
stamped  with  a  perfect  nobility 
from  the  archetypal  model  of  men 
of  wisdom 

"  But  if  they  have  &iled  to  ad- 
vance in  huge  serried  masses  and  by 
troops,  there  is  no  reason  for  wonder. 
First,  indeed,  because  things  of 
exceeding  beauty  are  rare; 
secondly,  since  those  who  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  main  crowd  of 
random  folk,  and  have  leisure  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  things  of 
nature,  vow  that,  so  far  as  may 
be  in  their  power,  they  will  restore 
uprightness  to  life ;  for  virtue  is 
commimicative  of  service.  But 
when  they  fail  in  this  by  reason 
of  the  monstrous  facts  that  bury 
cities  in  a  deluge,  which  things  the 
passions  of  the  soul  have  joined  with 
vice  in  piling  up ;  they  make  their 
escape,  so  as  not  to  be  borne  down 
by  the  vehemence  of  the  rush,  as 
by  a  wintry  torrent's  force. 
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"  But  as  regards  ourselves,  were 
anyone  of  us  really  zealous  for  im- 
provement, we  ought  to  trace  out 
the  hiding-places  of  these  men  and 
sit  as  suppliants  and  entreat  them 
to  come  forward  and  reclaim  and 
humanise  our  life  that  has  grown 
savage  and  brutal,  by  announcing, 
in  the  stead  of  war  and  slavery,  and 
ills  unspeakable,  peace  and  bounti- 
ful plenty  of  all  other  good  things 
to  flow  all  round. 

''  But  nowadays  it  is  for  money's 
sake  only  that  we  spy  into  all  re- 
tired comers,  and  drag  open  the 
rigid  and  craggy  veins  of  the  earth. 
And  great  expanse  of  plain  country 
is  opened  in  mines,  and  no  small 
tract  of  mountainous  districts  too, 
when  we  are  searching  out  gold 
and  silver,  copper  and  iron,  and  the 
other  matenal  elements.  For 
empiy  vogue,  setting  up  cloudy 
conceit  as  a  god,  has  gone  down  to 
the  very  depths  of  the  sea  in  in- 
vestigations whether  there  is  stored 
up  anywhere  therein  out  of  sight 
au^  beautiful  thing  which  might 
suit  the  outward  senses;  and  on  the 
discovery  of  different  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  some  attached  to 
rocks  and  others  to  oyster  shells, 
which  latter  fetch  even  a  higher 
price,  has  exalted  into  honour  a 
cheat  of  the  eyes. 

"  But  for  sake  of  wisdom,  or  tem- 
perance, or  courage,  or  righteous- 
ness, the  earth,  even  in  its  acces- 
sible part,  remains  untraversed,  and 
the  sea  is  left  xinsailed  in  the  very 
parts  where  shippers  ply  each 
season  of  the  year. 

"  Yet,  after  all,  what  need  is  there 
of  journeying  or  seafaring  for  the 
tracking  and  investigation  of  virtue, 
whose  roots  the  Maker  places  not 
fajc  away,  but  close  at  hand,  just  as 
the  sage  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  says, 
'They  are  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
thine  heart,  and  in  thy  hands, 
giving  mvstically  to  understand  by 
means  or  figures, — ^words,  actions, 
and  designs,  all  of  which,  be  very 


sure,  stand  in  need  of  the  culti- 
vator's art.'  "  (Quod  Omn.  Prob. 
Lib.  §  2.) 

This  search  for  the  number  of 
the  virtuous,  who,  though  few,  are 
not  non-existent  in  Philo's  opinion, 
leads  up  to  the  account  of  the 
Essenes,  which  reads  so  like  a 
description  of  apostolic  life.  It 
is  as  containing  such  men  as  these 
that  Philo  gives  a  certain  qualified 
praise  to  his  own  country  :  ''Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  inhabited  by  no 
small  section  of  the  most  populous 
nation  of  the  Jews,  form  a  country 
not  barren  of  what  is  virtuous  and 
of  good  report." 

Is  Philo  only  a  bystander  criti- 
cising the  noble  workers  engaged 
upon  the  redemption  of  life,  care* 
fully  preserving  a  fine  philosophic 
distance  between  his  theories  and 
reality?  It  would  be  unfair  to 
hold  such  a  view.  Philo's  proper 
work  is  to  write,  and  his  spirit  in 
his  own  work  is  the  spirit  of  the 
true  apostle. 

"Every  wise  man  is  a  ransom 
for  the  sinner  ....  as  a  physician 
setting  himself  against  the  infirmi- 
ties of  an  invalid  ....  and  if 
ever  so  small  a  seed  of  good  health 
should  be  disclosed,  this  like  a 
spark  of  fire  is  to  be  cherished  with 
every  possible  care."  (De  Sacnf. 
Ab.  et  Caini.  §  37.) 

When  there  came  the  necessity 
for  work  of  a  less  tranquil  kind  than 
that  of  the  literary  philosopher, 
Philo  did  not  flinch.  The  times 
were  troublous  for  the  Jews  then 
living  in  Egypt  to  the  number  of  a 
million,  through  the  jealousy  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  restless 
opposition  of  the  Alexandrian  mob. 
And  when  we  read  the  story  how 
Philo  represented  his  countrymen 
before  the  dreaded  Boman  Emperor, 
who  met  their  appeal  rather  as  an 
accuser  than  a  judge,  and  had  the 
ambassadors  led  with  mockery 
from  room  to  ix>om  of  his  palace, 
and  threatened  them  because  they 
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had  not  offered  sacrifice  to  him  as 
to  God,  and  brought  them  into  con- 
tinual expectation  of  nothing  else 
than  deadi  at  his  hands,  we  cannot 
regard  Philo  as  a  mere  spinner  out 
of  mystical  fancies,  but  must  allow 
him  to  have  been  a  true  man  of 
earnest  mind. 

Like  the  old  prophets,  he  had  an 
inward  monitor  which  kept  him 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  true  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  a  world  in 
which  rival  partisans  make  war. 
Like  Jesus,  Philo  had  opened  his 
heart  and  received  within  him  the 
son  of  peace. 

"The  invisible  spirit  which  is 
wont  viewlesslj  to  hold  converse 
with  me  prompts  me.  .  .  .  God 
alone  is  the  most  undissembling 
and  genuine  peace,  but  the  whole 
created  and  corruptible  essence  is 
continual  war."  (De  Sonm.  IL, 
§39.) 

Very  naively  does  Philo  relate 
his  spiritual  experiences,  reminding 
us  here  of  the  man  of  his  nation 
who  confusedly  told  his  visions — 
whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body  he  could  not  tell : 

"  My  own  experience,  which  I 
know  from  having  been  subject  to 
it  numberless  times,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  relate.  Sometimes 
when  I  have  desired  to  come  to  my 
customary  writing  of  the  philo- 
sophic doctrines,  and  have  clearly 
in  my  view  the  composition  I  have 
to  make,  I  find  my  mind  sterile  and 
unproductive,  and  leave  off  with 
my  work  unaccomplished;  reproach- 
ing my  mind  for  self-conceit,  and 
amazed  at  the  power  of  the  Uving 
God,  by  whom  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  womb  of  the  soul  is  cdike 
opened  and  closed  up.  And  at 
other  times  I  have  come  to  my 
work  empty,  and  have  on  a  sudden 
become  full,  conceptions  falling 
upon  me  like  snow,  and  being  sown 
invisibly  from  on  high,  so  that 
under  divine  possession  I  have 
become  like  a  frenzied  celebrant, 


and  have  altogether  lost  cognisance 
of  the  place,  persons  present, 
myself,  what  was  being  said,  what 
was  being  written.  There  is  power 
of  speech  forthcoming  to  express 
invention,  full  enjoyment  of  light, 
extreme  keenness  of  vision,  a  most 
conspicuous  activity  in  affairs,  well 
nigh  as  if  coming  by  way  of  the 
eyes,  and  from  the  clearest  demon- 
stration."    (De  Abrah.  §  7.) 

He  says  also  elsewhere : 

"  My  soul  is  accustomed  to  be 
oftentimes  divinely  possessed,  and 
to  prophesy  concerning  things  it 
knows  not."     (De  Cherub.  §  9.) 

What  was  the  moral  result  of 
these  visions  ?  When  we  read  the 
following  passage  from  Philo's 
writings  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
moral  atmosphere  not  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  spiritual  and  un- 
worldly life  which  has  bequeathed 
us  the  maxim,  "Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall,"  and  the  injunction 
that  "  they  that  buy  be  as  though 
they  possessed  not,  and  they  that 
use  the  world  as  not  using  it  in 
extreme : " 

"Does  this  belong  to  another, 
do  not  covet  it:  is  that  thine  own, 
use  it  as  not  abusing  it.  Hast 
thou  great  abundance,  share  it  with 
others.  The  beauty  of  riches  is 
not  in  purses  of  money,  but  in  the 
succour  of  them  that  have  need. 
Art  thou  possessed  of  but  little,  be 
not  envious  of  them  that  have. 
No  one  would  pity  a  poor  man  who 
is  envious.  Art  thou  in  good 
repute,  art  thou  held  in  honour,  be 
not  over-boastful ;  art  thou  lowly 
in  fortune,  then  let  not  thy  courage 
be  depressed.  Does  everything  go  to 
thy  mind,  take  thought  concerning 
a  change.  Dost  thou  stumble  oft- 
times,  hope  for  favourable  things." 
(De  Josephp,  §  24.) 

The  correspondences  between  the 
Christian  gospels  and  epistles  and 
Philo's  writings  are  the  more  in- 
structive   as   having    to  do    with 
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thoughts  rather  than  words.  Verbal 
similarities  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  pen  of  copyists; 
resemblances  of  thought  show  that 
a  certain  mental  emancipation  and 
peculiar  inspiration  characterised 
the  age.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
new  breathings  of  the  Spirit,  there 
were  few  open  to  receive  these 
expansive  influences. 

Some  close  study  of  Philo  is 
necessary  for  anyone  wishful 
thoroughly  to  examine  and  eluci- 
date for  himself  this  connection. 
There  are  passages  which  are 
plainly  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
possession  of  a  thought,  which, 
allowing  for  differences  of  style, 
is  manifestly  the  same  thought  in 
both.  There  are  one  or  two  in- 
stances where  a  thought  given  in 
parabolic  form  by  Jesus  is  in 
simple  form  in  Philo,  a  fact  which 
greatly  aids  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  former. 

Before  entering  upon  the  study 
of  the  metaphysical  correspondences 
between  Philo* s  doctrines  and  those 
of  the  early  Christian  school,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  compare  a 
few  simple  and  obvious  parallels  in 
ethical  and  spiritual  tendency. 

The  motive  of  the  following 
passage  is  spiritual  as  opposed  to 
ceremonial  purification : — 

"  If  thou  be  bringing  thy  obla- 
tion to  the  altar,  and  there  call  to 
mind  that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
against  thee,  leave  there  thine 
oblation  before  the  altar  and  be- 
gone ;  first  become  friends  with 
thy  brother,  and  then  come  and 
offer  thy  oblation."  (Matt.  v.  23, 
24.) 

In  Philo's  writings  we  find 
a  similar  thought  in  different 
form: — 

"Hardly  doth  one  that  is  vile 
perform  sacrifice  in  reality ;  nay, 
not  though  he  should  bring  ten 
thousand  oxen  without  ceasing 
every  day.  For  his  most  indis- 
pensable   offering,    his     mind,    is 


mutilated,  and  it  is  impious  for 
mutilations  to  come  nigh  the  altar." 
(De  Plant.  Noe,  §  39.) 

"It  is  a  piece  of  folly  for  one 
not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
shrines  without  having  first  washed 
and  made  bright  his  body,  whilst, 
nevertheless,  one  may  attempt  to 
pray  and  to  sacrifice  with  a  mind 
still  soiled  and  bemuddled.  And 
yet  temples  are  merely  made  of 
stones  and  timbers — soulless  mat- 
ter !  and  the  body,  soulless  in 
itself,  touches  not  the  soulless 
without  first  using  ablutions  and 
purificatory  cleansings:  and  shall 
anyone,  whilst  uncleansed  in  his 
own  soul,  endure  to  approach  Gk>d 
the  most  pure,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out any  intention  of  repentance  P  " 
(Quod  Deus  Immut.  §  2.) 

"  They  scour  their  bodies  by 
lustrations  and  purifications,  but 
to  wash  off  from  their  souls  the 
passions  that  pollute  their  life,  they 
neither  desire  nor  have  a  care. 
They  are  earnest  to  flock  to  the 
temples  in  raiment  of  white,  robed 
in  garments  without  a  stain,  but 
they  have  no  shame  at  bringing  to 
the  very  shrine  a  mind  that  is  all 
stains."     (De  Cherub.  §  28.) 

The  following  passages  offer 
variations  on  the  comparison  of  the 
wide  and  frequented,  and  the  toil- 
some and  lonely  roads  of  life  : — 

"  Wide  the  gate  and  spacious  the 
path  that  leads  away  to  destruction, 
and  many  are  they  that  enter 
therethrough.  Narrow  the  gate 
and  strict  the  path  that  leads  unto 
life,  and  few  they  be  that  find  it." 
(Matt.  vii.  13,  14.) 

"  There  is  nothing  higher  than 
God,  and  if  anyone  has  been  quick 
to  stretch  the  eye  of  the  soul  unto 
Him,  let  hini  pray  for  abidance  and 
firm  standing.  For  the  uphill  ways 
are  toilsome  and  slow,  but  the 
downhill  career,  which  is  rather 
like  a  downward  sweep  than  a 
descending  path,  is  swift  and  easy." 
(De  Abrah.  §  12.) 
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"This  [the  well  beaten]  road 
thej  sajr  most  nearly  corresponds 
to  pleasure.  For  almost  from  birth 
to  extreme  old  age  men  traverse 
and  walk  about  upon  it.  .  .  .  But 
the  paths  of  prudence  and  temper- 
ance and  the  other  yirtues,  if  not 
altogether  untrayelled,  are  as- 
suredly entirely  unworn  by  feet. 
For  small  is  the  number  of  those 
who  proceed  by  these  paths,  who 
have  sincerely  loved  wisdom,  and 
formed  association  with  the  Beauti- 
ful alone,  disregarding  wholly  all 
things  else."     (De  Agric.  §  23.) 

The  following  comparison  speaks 
for  itself : — 

"  Be  not  in  dread  of  those  that 
slay  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
slay  the  soul,  be  in  dread  rather  of 
one  able  to  ruin  both  soul  and 
body  in  a  gehenna."     (Matt.  x.  28.) 

''  Let  us  no  wise  dread  the 
disease  that  is  from  without,  but 
wrong  doings,  for  it  is  through 
these  that  the  disease  comes;  we 
should  dread  the  soul's  disease,  not 
the  body's."     (Fragm.  Bodl.) 

The  sympathy  between  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  too,  is  obvious : — 

"Make  not  treasure  for  your- 
selves of  treasures  upon  the  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  deface,  and 
where  thieves  undermine  and  steal. 
But  make  treasure  for  yourselves 
of  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  doth  moth  nor  rust  deface, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  under- 
mine or  steal."     (Matt.  vi.  19, 20.) 

"  The  great  Eling  himself  proves 
to  be  poor  and  helpless  if  he  be  put 
in  the  balance  with  one  single 
virtue,  for  his  riches  are  inanimate, 
buried  deep  in  treasuries  or  the 
earth's  recesses ;  but  the  wealth  of 
virtue  is  stored  up  in  the  dominant 
part  of  the  soul.  And  in  it  claims 
a  share  that  purest  of  all  essence, 
Heaven,  as  likewise  does  the  parent 
of  the  universe,  God."     (De  Carit. 

"  Eeceive,  O  initiates,  who  are 
purified  as    to    your    ears,  these 


things  in  your  own  souls  as  really 
sacred  mysteries,  and  babble  not  to* 
anyone  among  the  uninitiated,  but 
store  them  up  in  your  own  selves  and 
guard  them  as  a  treasure,  not  one 
wherein  gold  and  silver,  perishable 
substances,  are  hoarded  up,  but 
the  prize  and  prime  of  existing 
possessions,  the  knowledge  of  the 
first  cause,  the  knowledge  of  virtue, 
and  thirdly,  of  the  fruit  of  both." 
(De  Cherub.  §  14). 

The  following  forms  a  pair  with 
the  well-known  saying  of  .Tesu8> 
at  the  table  provided  by  bustling 
Martha,  "  one  thing  alone  is 
needful." 

"  They  tell  a  stoiy  that  someone 
of  old  time,  who  had  fallen  madly 
in  love  with  the  beauty  of  wisdom, 
as  it  had  been  that  of  a  most 
comely  woman,  once,  when  he  be- 
held an  unlimited  preparation  of 
most  costly  magnificence,  looked 
towards  some  of  his  friends 
and  said,  *  See,  comrades,  how 
many  things  I  have  no  need  of.' " 
(De  Plantat.  §  16.) 

The  following  passages  shed 
light  on  each  other : 

^*  Eating  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual 
food.  For  the  soul  is  fed  by  the 
reception  of  comely  things,  and  by 
the  doing  of  righteous  deeds." 
(Legis  AUegor.  I.  §  81.) 

**  My  food  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  complete 
his  work."     (John  iv.  34.) 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  *  I  pour  out  my  soul 
before  the  Lord?'  (1  Sam.  i.  15), 
but,  I  will  consecrate  it  wholly." 
(De  Ebriet.  §  37.) 

"  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 
in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you." 
(Luke  xxii.  20.) 

'*  He  washes  the  dirt  off  the  feet, 
that  is  to  say,  the  supports  of 
pleasure."     (Leg.  Alleg.  HL  §  48.) 

"  If  I  washed  your  feet,  ye  also 
ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet." 
(John  xiii.  14.) 

"  Heaven  is  eternal  day,  having 
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no  share  in  night  or  shadow  at 
all.  .  .  .  Heavenly  things  partake 
of  a  wakefulness  that  knows  no 
sleep,  by  reason  of  energies  which 
wander  not,  and  stumble  not  and 
go  straight  in  all  things.  But 
earthly  things  are  weighed  down 
by  sleep,  and  if  for  a  little  while 
they  start  up,  they  are  dragged 
down  again  and  buried  in  slumber, 
by  reason  of  inability  to  look  with 
the  soul  upon  anything  of  straight 
direction,  and  so  stray  and  stumble." 
(Be  Josepho,  §  24.) 

"  If  anyone  walk  in  the  day,  he 
stumbleth  not,  because  he  sees  the 
light  of  this  world  ;  but  if  anyone 
walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth, 
because  the  light  is  not  in  him." 
(John  li.  9.) 

"  Well,  O  Saviour,  in  that  thou 
revealest  thine  own  works  to  the 
sonl  that  yeameth  for  good  things, 
And  hast  concealed  from  it  none  of 
thy  works  :  for  this  cause  it  is 
strong  to  flee  from  evil,  and  to 
conceal  and  overshadow  it,  and  to 
destroy  for  ever  the  passion  that  is 
hurtful."    (Legis  AUegor.  III.  §  8.) 

"  I  thank  thee.  Father,  Lord  of 
the  heaven  and  the  eai'th,  that 
thou  hiddest  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed st 
them  unto  babes.  Yea,  Father, 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight." 
(Matt.  xi.  25.) 

The  following  passages  it  is 
interesting  to  place  side  by  side : 

'^  It  is  as  impossible  that  the  love 
of  the  'world  can  coexist  with  the 
love  of  God,  as  for  light  and  dark- 
ness to  coexist  with  one  another." 
(Fragm.  John  of  Damascus.) 

"  Ye  cannot  serve  Gk)d  and 
Mammon."  (Matt.  vi.  24;  Luke 
xvi.  13.) 

"  Be  such  in  regard  to  thy  house- 
hold as  thou  dost  pray  God  to  be 
unto  thee ;  for  as  we  hearken,  so 
we  shall  be  hearkened  to  by  God, 
^ind  as  we  see,  so  we  shall  be  seen 
by  him.  Let  us  then  yield  pity  for 
the  piteous,  in  order  that  we  in 


turn  may  receive  like  for  like." 
(Philonea,  Tischendorf.) 

"Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespassed 
against  us !  "     (Matt.  vi.  12.) 

'*He  that  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  understanding."  (Fragm. 
John  of  Damascus.) 

"They  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness."     (Matt.  v.  6.) 

"It  is  not  lawful  to  speak  out 
the  sacred  mysteries  to  the  unini- 
tiated  To     bestow     equal 

things  upon  unequal  people  is  an 
act  of  the  utmost  wrong."  (Fragm. 
John  of  Damascus.) 

"Cast  not  your  pearls  before 
swine."     (Matt.  vii.  6.) 

The  passage  which  we  shall  next 
quote  from  Philo  affords  a  curious 

Sarallelism  to  some  much  misun- 
erstood  words  of  Jesus,  which 
follow,  and  perhaps  throws  some 
light  upon  them  as  a  possible 
extreme  comment  upon  a  weak 
martyr's  recantation. 

"  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  causes 
thee  to  offend,  cut  it  off  and  cast 
it  from  thee,  for  it  is  better  for 
thee  to  enter  into  life  halt  or 
maimed,  than  having  two  hands  or 
two  feet  to  be  cast  into  eternal 
fire.  And  if  thine  eye  causes  thee 
to  offend,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it 
from  thee,  for  it  is  better  for  thee 
to  enter  life  with  one  eye,  than 
having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  the 
gehenna  of  the  fire."  (Matt, 
xviii.  8.) 

"  It  would  seem  to  me  that  men 
who  are  not  absolutely  uninstructed 
would  choose  to  be  mutilated  unto 
blindness  rather  than  to  see  what  is 
not  seemly ;  and  to  be  made  deaf 
rather  than  hearken  to  noxious 
words ;  and  to  have  their  tongues 
cut  out  rather  than  babble  a  word 
of  the  undivulgable.  They  say  at 
least  that  some  of  the  sages,  when 
tortured  on  the  wheel  to  make 
them  betray  the  undivulgable, 
have  bitten  out  their  tongues,  and 
so  have  contrived  a  more  grievous 
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torture  against  their  torturers,  in- 
capacitating them  from  learning 
what  thej  wanted  to  know.  Of  a 
truth  it  is  better  even  to  be  made 
an  eunuch  than  to  go  mad  upon 
monstrous  intercourse."  (Quod 
Det.  Potiori  Insid.  §  48.) 

The  following  passages  also  may 
be  read  together : 

**  Moses  affirms  [Deut.  xviii.  18] 
that  if  they  be  truly  pious,  they 
shall  not  be  utterly  shut  off  from 
consciousness  of  things  that  are 
about  to  come.  But  some  God- 
inspired  prophet  will  suddenly  ap- 
pear and  give  oracles  and  prophesy, 
saying  indeed  nothing  of  his  own 
(for  one  truly  possessed  and  spiri- 
tually inspired  is  unable  even  fully 
to  grasp  what  he  himself  is  saying), 
for  whatsoever  things  he  is  inly 
taught,  will  flash  through  him  as 
if  from  the  dictation  of  someone 
else.  For  the  prophets  are  inter- 
preters of  God  who  makes  use  of 
their  organs  for  the  manifestation 
of  whatsoever  things  he  wills." 
(De  Monarch.  §  9.) 

**  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself ;  as 
I  hear  I  judge,  and  my  judgment 
is  just  in  that  I  seek  not  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
me."     (John  v.  20.) 

"  I  do  nothiAg  of  myself,  but  as 
my  Father  hath  taught  me,  thus  I 
speak ;  and  He  that  sent  me  is 
with  me ;  the  Father  hath  not  left 
me  alone,  for  I  always  do  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  him." 
(John  viii.  28,  9.) 

One  passage  in  the  Gospels  has 
been  a  puzzle*  and  stumbling-block 
to  many :  "  If  anyone  comes  to  me, 
and  hates  not  his  father  and  mother 
and  wife  and  children  and  brethren 
and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 
(Luke  XV.  26.)  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  literal  Western  mind 
should  revolt  at  such  a  passage. 
But  it  is  strange  that  among 
scholars  it  should  not  have  been 
more  fully  perceived  that,  granted 


the  undoubted  presence  in  the 
Gospels  of  parable,  symbol,  or 
allegory,  the  inference  is  obvious 
that  the  more  naturally  unlikely 
the  external  form  of  a  phrase,  the 
more  probably  there  lurks  within  it 
a  second  meaning  which  is  the  one 
intended  to  be  discerned.  In  such 
a  case  Philo,  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  school  of  traditional  lore, 
meets  with  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. His  system  is  simple  and 
uniform. 

"  Abandon,"  he  says,  "  the  idea 
that  the  expression  is  used  about  a 
person,  and  direct  your  examination 
to  the  soul  as  if  laying  it  open  for 
dissection."      (Cong.   Erud.   Grat. 

§  11.) 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  were 
we  to  find  Philo  in  such  instances 
awake  to  deeper  meanings  than 
at  first  sight  are  apparent,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  ascribe  to  Jesus 
nothing  but  bare  literality.  When 
we  allow  the  fact  that  the  oriental 
mind  tends  to  a  parabolic  style,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  grant  that  if  Philo 
expounds  his  own  parables  he  may  be 
the  means  of  unlocking  the  mean- 
ing of  others  that  resemble  them. 
The  following  have  at  least  an 
obvious  parallelism  with  the  words 
of  Jesus  : 

"  Abraham,  when  he  left  behind 
his  country  and  kindred  and  his 
father's  house  (Gkn.  xii.  1),  that  is 
to  say,  the  body,  the  outward 
senses,  and  the  reason,  began  to 
have  converse  with  the  powers  of 
the  living  God."  (Quod.  Det. 
Potiori  Insid.  §  44.) 

''He  saith  to  his  father  and 
mother,  *  He  hath  not  seen  thee, 
and  recognised  not  his  brothers, 
and  repudiated  his  sons  *  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  9) ;  he  relinquishes  his  father 
and  mother,  that  is  to  say,  his 
mind  and  the  material  of  his  body, 
in  order  to  have  as  his  inheritance 
the  one  God."  (Legis  Allegor.  11. 
§14.) 

'^  His  father — that  is  the  mind. 
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and  his  mother — ^that  is  the  external 
sense."  (De  Profugis,  §  20.) 

"  The  man  of  slavish  disposition 
....  who  says,  *  I  have  loved  my 
lord '  (Ezod.  xxi.  5),  that  is  to  say, 
the  mind  which  is  sovereign  within 
me,  *and  my  wife,*  that  is,  the 
cherished  external  sense,  the  keeper 
of  the  house  of  passions, '  and  the 
children,'  that  is  to  say,  the  evils 
which  are  the  offspring  thereof." 
(Quis  Eer.  Div.  Her.  §  38.) 

The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
will  receive  many  illustrations  from 
Philo  if  read  in  this  symbolic  wav. 

The  "far  country  "  of  the  parable 
may  now  be  understood.  It  is  the 
region  into  which  the  spirit  strays 
so  as  to  be  most  remote  from  God, 
most  apparently  independent,  with 
bodily  faculties  apparently  all  its 
own  to  revel  in. 

"Looking  upon  his  whole  life 
according  to  the  body  as  a  sojourn 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  when  he 
is  able  to  live  in  soul  alone,  then  he 
apprehends  that  he  is  abiding  in 
his  own  country."  (Quis  Eer. 
Div.  Her.  §  16.) 

"  Every  soul  of  a  wise  man  has 
become  possessed  of  heaven  as  its 
fatherland,  and  of  earth  as  a  strange 
country ;  and  considers  the  house 
of  wisdom  its  own  home,  but  the 
house  of  the  body  a  lodging-house, 
in  which  it  proposes  to  sojourn  for 
a  while."     (De  Agric.  §  14.) 

"  In  us  the  mind  corresponds  to 
a  man,  and  the  faculties  of  sensa- 
tion to  a  woman The  mind 

if  caught  by  the  bait  [of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  sense]  becomes  sub- 
ordinate instead  of  sovereign,  and 
slave  instead  of  master,  and  an 
exile  instead  of  a  citizen,  and 
mortal  instead  of  immortal."  (De 
Mund.  Opif.  §  59.) 

"  Banishing  from  himself  the 
unrighteous  and  godless  soul,  God 
disperses  it  far  away  unto  the 
region  of  pleasures  and  appetites 
and  injustices.  And  this  region 
is   most  appropriately  called   the 


region  of  the  impious,  in  place  of 
that  which  is  fabled  to  exist  in 
Hades.  For  indeed  the  real  Hades 
is  the  life  of  one  who  is  in  a  state 
of  wickedness,  a  life  which  is  an 
avenger,  and  under  defilement,  and 
liable  to  all  curses. 

When   the    Most    High  distributed    the 

nations, 
When  he  dispersed  the  sons  of    Adftm 

(Dent,  xzzii.  8), 

he  drove  out  all  the  earthly  dis- 
positions, which  showed  no  zeal  to 
see  any  good  thing  of  heaven,  and 
rendered  them  verily  houseless  and 

outlaws  and  wanderers By 

his  wife  who  is  a  citizen  the 
wicked  man  has  vice  for  offspring, 
and  passion  by  his  concubine.  For 
the  whole  soul,  like  a  citizen,  is 
conjugal  partner  of  reasoning 
power,  while  soul  that  is  culpable 
brings  forth  vices.  The  nature  of 
the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  concubine,  by  means  of  whom  the 
birth  of  passion  is  beheld."  (Cong. 
Erud.  Grat.  §  11,  12.) 

"There  being  two  existences, 
the  mind  of  the  all,  which  is  God, 
and  the  mind  of  the  individual,  he 
that  escapes  from  the  mind  that  is 
in  respect  of  himself  flees  to  the 
mind  of  the  universe ;  and  he  who 
forsakes  his  individual  mind  con- 
fesses that  the  affairs  of  the  human 
mind  are  nothing,  and  ascribes 
everything  to  God."  (Legis  Allegor. 

m.  §  9.) 

"  The  wicked  man  sinks  down 
into  his  own  scattered  mind,  fleeing 
from  the  real  mind."  (Ibid,  ITT. 
§12.) 

But  the  Father  does  not  leave 
the  soul  altogether  to  its  self- 
chosen  isolation ;  when  there 
awakens  the  desire  to  return,  he 
goes  out  half-way  to  meet  the 
wanderer. 

"  There  are  some  souls  which 
God  goes  forward  to  meet :  *  I 
will  come  unto  you  and  bless  you :  * 
You  see  how  great  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Creator,  when  he 
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•even  forestalls  our  tardiness,  and 
comes  forward  to  meet  us,  to  the 
perfect  benefiting  of  the  soul." 
(Legis  AUegor.  III.,  §  76.) 

"  Who  is  so  destitute  of  reason 
or  soul,  as  never,  either  voluntarily 
or-  involuntarily,  to  conceive  a 
notion  of  the  most  good  ?  Verily, 
even  over  the  most  abominable 
there  doth  hover  oftentimes  a 
sudden  visionary  presence  of  the 
good,  but  they  are  unable  to  take 
firm  hold  of  it,  and  to  keep  it 
beside  them."  (De  Gigant.  §  6.) 

"  That  which  breathes  in  is  God  ; 
that  which  receives  is  the  mind; 
that  which  is  breathed  in  is  the 
Spirit.  ....  The  human  mind 
would  not  have  dared  to  shoot  up 
to  such  a  height  as  to  lay  claim  to 
God-nature,  had  not  Gk>d  himself 
drawn  it  up  to  himself,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
be  updrawn,  and  moulded  it  accor- 
ding to  those  powers  which  are 
within  reach  of  inward  appre- 
hension."     (Legis      Allegor.      I., 

§  13.)  . 

God  is  the  true  banquet-master 
from  beginning  to  end.  If  the 
husks  are  chosen  in  preference  to 
the  heavenly  feast,  he  will  wait 
until  the  exile  longs  once  again  for 
the  comforts  of  home. 

"Just  as  those  who  give  a 
banquet  do  not  call  anyone  to 
supper  before  they  have  completed 
all  the  preparations  for  festivity, 
....  so,  in  like  manner,  did  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  like  a 
banquet- giver,  ....  provide  be- 
forehand for  every  kind  of  enter- 
tainment, in  order  that  man  on 
his  entiy  into  the  world  might 
at  once  find  a  most  sacred  feast  and 
stage.  Nature  all  but  crying 
aloud  that  men  should  imitate  the 
Supreme  Author  of  their  being, 
and  pass  their  lives  without  trouble 
and  without  hardship  in  most  un- 
grudging livelihood  and  abundance 
of  needful  things.  And,  thus  it 
would  come  about,  were  it  not  for 


the  irrational  pleasures  of  the  soul 
gaining  the  mastery,  and  building 
up  a  stronghold  of  gluttony  and 
lewdness,  or  for  the  lusts  of  glory, 
or  power,  or  riches,  clutching  at  the 
dominion  of  life,  or  for  distresses 
contracting  and  warping  the  mental 
faculty,  or  for  the  evil  counsellor, 
fear,  restraining  the  impulses  to- 
wards zeal  in  work,  or  for  folly  and 
cowardice  and  injustice,  and  the 
inconceivable  multitude  of  other 
evils  making  their  assault."  (De 
Mundi  Opif .  §  26.) 

Our  quotations  from  Philo  do 
not  form  part  of  the  parable,  but 
illustrate  it  by  showing  the  kind  of 
spiritual  thought  which  it  may 
contain.  The  "Best  Robe"  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal,  the 
"  Wedding  Garment  "  of  another, 
come  to  the  mind  in  reading  the 
following  passage : — 

"  Whenever  it  [the  inward  part 
of  the  soul]  has  withdrawn  from 
human  pui*8uits,  and  serves  the 
Existent  only,  it  puts  on  the  un- 
variegated  robe  of  truth,  which 
nothing  mortal  will  ever  touch. 
....  But  when  it  passes  over  to 
mix  in  political  affairs,  it  puts  off 
the  robe  of  the  heisbrt  and  assumes 
another  one  most  variegated  and 

admirable  to  look  upon For 

at  the  manifest  altar  6f  life  it  will 
appear  to  exercise  much  prudence 
with  respect  to  the  skin  and  flesh 
and  blood,  and  everything  relating 
to  the  body,  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
multitude  which  gives  the  palm  to 
the  things  of  the  body,  after  the 
things  of  the  soul,  which  are  hon- 
oured by  the  second  place.  At  the 
inner  altar,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  use  nothing  but  what  is  blood- 
less, fleshless,  incorporeal,  things 
appertaining  to  reason  alone." 
(De  Ebriet.  §  21.) 

The  following  are  akin  : 

"  Never  enter  into  a  contest  for 
superiority  in  evil,  or  strive  strenu- 
ously for  the  first  place  in  such 
practices,  but   rather  exert  your- 
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self  with  all  jour  nught  to  escape 
from  them.*'     (De  Agric.  §  25.) 

'*  Eesist  not  [set  not  up  a  match 
with]  evil."     (Matt.  vi.  39.) 

In  the  passages  next  quoted  we 
find  the  symbol  of  a  stone  bearing 
a  kindred  signification. 

"  Ignorance  ....  maims  the 
soul  in  its  faculties  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  allows  neither  light 
nor  reason  to  enter  into  it,  lest  the 
one  should  instruct  it,  and  the  other 
show  it  things  as  they  are.  Shed- 
ding upon  it  dense  darkness  and 
plentiful  folly,  ignorance  will  have 
rendered  the  soul  of  most  beautiful 
form  a  senseless  stone."  (De 
Ebriet.  §  38.) 

"  God  is  able  out  of  these  stones 
to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham." 
(Matt.  iii.  9.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
Philo*8  allegorising  with  the  meta-. 
phor  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep- 
fold.  (John  X.  1—16.)  WithPhilo 
the  shepherd  is  the  dominant  part, 
the  sheep  the  subordinate  faculties. 
Might  there  have  been  any  para- 
bolic sense  of  this  kind  in  the 
original  words  which  in  the  Johan- 
nine  Gospel  are  presented  in  the 
Johannine  style  ?  Bead  in  this 
way  there  is  almost  a  parallelism 
between  the  apposition  of  the 
Father  a^d  the  Shepherd,  and 
Philo's  comparison  :  ''I  imagine 
Heaven  is  in  the  world,  as  the  soul 
in  man."  (Quis  Eer.  Div.  Her.  §  48.) 
But  the  connection,  if  any,  is 
slight.  It  is  easy  to  be  misled  by 
an  apparent  similarity  between 
parabolic  forms.  We  have  to  bear 
m  mind  that  the  signification  of 
symbols  varies  with  their  position. 
"  We  have  to  look  at  the  occasions 
on  which  and  the  manner  in  which 
each  expression  is  used;  for  it 
often  happens  that  the  same  ex- 
pressions are  applied  to  different 
things  at  different  times ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  opposite  expressions 
are  at  different  times  applied  to 
the  same  thing  with  perfect  con- 


sistency."     (Philo  Fragm.  Qusest. 
in  Exod.) 

Philo's  allegory  is  as  follows : 
'^  He  prays  that  the  flock  may 
not  be  left  wholly  without  shep- 
herd— ^meaning,  by  the  flock,  the 
entire  multitude  of  the  lovely 
things  of  the  soul — but  that  thev 
may  meet  with  a  good  shepherd. 
Que  to  lead  them  away  from  the 
nets  of  folly  and  wrong  and 
every  vice,  and  toward  the  prin- 
ciples of  instruction  and  of  other 

virtue Is  it  not  indeed  a 

thing  worth  praying  for,  that  the 
flock  which  is  akin  and  naturallj 
suited  to  each  individual  of  us  may 
not  be  let  go  without  any  superin- 
tendent and  sovereign,  so  that  we 
may  not,  by  being  filled  full  of 
that  vilest  of  bad  governments, 
ochlocracy,  which  is  the  base 
counterfeit  of  that  noblest  form 
democracy,  dwell  continually  in  a 
condition  of  tumult  and  disorder 
and  intestine  discord?  ....  It 
behoves  that  our  mind,  like  a  goat- 
herd, or  cowherd,  or  shepherd,  or, 
in  brief,  any  herdsman,  should  have 
rule,  and  choose,  in  preference  to 
what  is  pleasant,  that  which  is 
advantageous  both  to  itself  and  the 
flock.  Now  the  watchfulness  of 
God  is  the  first,  and  almost  the 
only,  cause  that  the  divisions  of 
the  soul  are  not  left  without 
guardian,  but  that  they  rather  find 
a  blameless  and  absolutely  good 
shepherd,  one  whose  appointment 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  mind-faculty  to  become 
scattered.  For  it  will  of  necessity 
appear  under  one  and  the  same 
ordination,  looking  away  from  all 
others  to  the  superintending  care 
of  one,  since  to  be  compelled  to  be 
in  submission  to  many  authorities 

is  a  most  oppressive  burden 

If  a  soul  be  shepherded  by  Gt>d,  it 
has  the  one  and  only  thing  whence 
all  things  depend,  and  is  naturally 
in  need  of  none  other  things,  and 
regards  not  blind  riches,  but  in 
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respect  of  what  it  has,  is  endowed 
with  clearness  of  vision  and  with 
reyerence.  For  this  all  disciples 
haye  come  to  have  an  intense  and 
unalterable  love  ;  and  so  with  a 
laugh  at  the  mere  keeping  of  sheep, 
thej  strain  after  the  true  shepherd's 
craft."  (DeAgric.  §10, 11, 12, 13.) 

The  following  shows  a  meta- 
phorical use  of  tibe  epithet  blind : 

*'The  blind  generation  of  the 
human  herd,  though  it  seems  to  see, 
is  disabled.  For  how  is  it  other- 
wise than  disabled,  when  it  sees 
eyil  instead  of  good,  what  is  un- 
righteous instead  of  what  is 
righteous,  the  passions  instead  of 
the  happy  condition,  things  mortal 
instead  of  things  immoital;  and 
when  it  runs  awaj  from  monitors 
and  moderators,  from  conviction  and 
instruction,  while  accepting  flat- 
terers and  the  reasonings  which 
make  for  pleasure,  of  idleness,  and 
ignorance,  and  luxurj  P  The  good 
man,  then,  alone  sees;  wherefore 
the  ancients  (1  Kings  [Saml.]  ix.  9) 
named  the  prophets  seers."  (Quis 
Eer.  Div.  Her.  §  16.) 

The  same  use  of  the  epithet 
blind  is  found  both  in  the  Hebrew 
scripture  and  in  the  gospels  : 
"  I  speak  to  them  in  parables, 
because  seeing  thej  see  not." 
(Matt.  xiii.  13.) 

"  The  Word  of  God  is  not  ap- 
parent  in  every  place,  but  where- 
ever  there  is  a  space  vacant  of 
passions  and  vices ;  and  it  is  subtle 
to  understand  and  to  be  understood, 
and  very  translucent  and  pure  to  the 
sight,  and  it  is  like  coriander  seed. 
For  agriculturists  say  that  the  seed 
of  the  coriander  is  capable  of  being 
divided  and  cut  without  end,  and  if 
sown  in  each  separate  part  and 
cutting,  it  shoots  up  just  as  the 
whole  seed  could.  Such  also  is  the 
Word  of  Gk)d,  which  is  profitable 
both  in  its  entirety,  and  in  every 
part  whatever  it  may  be."  (Legis 
Allegor.  in.  §  59.) 

There     is     a    partial     likeness 


between  this  symbolism  of  a  minute 
seed  as  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  that 
of  the  mustard  seed  as  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

"  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a 
man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field ; 
which  indeed  is  less  than  all  the 
seeds ;  but,  when  it  is  grown,  it  is 
greater  than  the  herbs^  and  becomes 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  tha  air 
come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof."     (Matt.  xiii.  31,  82.) 

*'A  huslMEuidman,  as  some  tell, 
whilst  digging  a  hole  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  some  gently- 
nurtured  tree,  fell  in  with  a  trea- 
sure, meeting  with  unhoped    for 

good    fortune When    Gk>d 

bestows  the  contemplative  treasures 
of  his  own  wisdom,  without  toil  or 
labour,  then  we  who  looked  not  for 
these  things  suddenly  discover  a 
treasure  of  perfect  blessedness." 
(Quod  Deus  sit  immut.  §  20.) 

This  is  a  conception  not  unlike 
that  of  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
which  ''is  like  unto  treasure  con- 
cealed in  the  field,  which  when  a 
man  found,  he  concealed,  and  for 
his  joy  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has, 
and  buys  that  field."  The  treasure 
might  be  either  a  buried  crock  of 
gold,  or  a  yet  unrevealed  poten- 
tiality of  abundant  harvest. 

'*  Many  persons  have  recovered 
their  balance  and  sanity  through 
removal  from  their  surroundings, 
having  arrived  at  cure  of  their  mad 
and  frenzied  lusts  by  reason  of  the 
sight  being  no  longer  able  to  pander 
to  the  passion  with  images  of 
pleasure.  For  in  consequence  of 
the  sundrance  it  is  through  a  void 
that  the  passion  must  needs  travel, 
since  there  is  no  longer  any  object 
at  hand  wherein  it  can  find  provo- 
cation. And  if  any  one  has  so 
removed  himself  let  him  assuredly 
keep  aloof  from  the  revel  gatherings 
of    the    multitude,    and  embrace 

solitude For  as  the  bodies 

of  those  beginning  to  recover  from 
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a  long  illness  are  very  subject  to 
be  caught  by  it  again,  so  too  the 
soul  which  is  just  regaining  health 
has  a  falter  and  tremor  in  its 
mental  sinews,  whence  there  is 
reason  to  fear  lest  the  passion, 
which  was  wont  to  be  excited  by 
familiar  intercourse  with  incon- 
siderate people,  should  run  back 
again/'     (Praem.  &  Poen.  §  3.) 

''As  the  implacable  and  inexorable 
mistresses  of  the  body,  thirst  and 
hunger,  do  ofttimes  strain  it  more  or 
not  less  than  persons  are  strained 
when  racked  to  death  by  the  tor- 
turer ...  in  like  manner  covetous 
desire,  first  rendering  the  soul 
empty  through  forgetful  ness  of 
things  present  and  recollection  of 
what  is  far  removed,  sets  it  up 
with  frenzy  and  madness  ungovern- 
able, and  will  finish  off  by  procur- 
ing masters  more  afflictive  than  the 
former  tyrants,  while  having  the 
same  names  as  those,  to  wit  thirst 
and  hunger,  not  of  what  has  to  do 
with  the  belly's  enjoyment,  but  of 
money,  glory,  authority,  beautjr  of 
form,  and  innumerable  other  things 
such  as  appear  to  bo  objects  of 
desire  and  contention  in  human 
life."     (De  Concup.  §  1.) 

"  The  outgoing  of  evil  works  the 
incoming  of  virtue,  just  as  con- 
trariwise if  good  stand  out  of  the 
way,  the  lurking  evil  doth  enter 
in."     (Philonea.  Tischendorf.) 

With  these  may  be  compared  the 
following : — 

**  When  the  unclean  spirit  has 
gone  forth  from  the  man,  it  goes 
abroad  through  dry  places  seeking 
rest,  and  discovers  it  not.  Then 
saith  it,  I  will  turn  back  to  my 
abode  whence  I  came  forth.  And 
when  come,  it  finds  it  to  be  vacant, 
and  swept,  and  adorned.  Then 
goeth  it  and  taketh  along  with  itself 
seven  other  spirits  more  vicious 
than  itself,  and  they  enter  in  and 
take  up  their  abode  there,  and  the 
last  of  that  man  comes  to  be  worse 
than  the  first."    (Matt.  xii.  43-45.) 


The  word  Hades  originally  de- 
noted nothing  more  than  the 
shadowy  receptacle  of  souls,  and 
was  marked  as  to  quality  by  the 
conception  of  a  vague  incomplete- 
ness. But  in  Philo,  as  for  example 
in  a  quotation  made  above,  we  see 
the  word  beginning  to  be  used  in 
a  moral  sense,  and  marking  the 
opposite  of  the  heavenly  state. 
The  ancient  picture  of  the 
Elysian  fields  was  rather  of  a 
supernal  region  of  Hades,  than  of 
its  polar  opposite.  The  conception 
of  Hades  as  a  distinctly  evil  state 
became  gradually  degraded  into 
the  hideous  Oalvinistic  dogma  of  a 
hell  of  permanent  and  scorching 
flame,  the  primitive  conception 
being  fluid  and  spiritual,  not  con- 
creted and  localised. 

Philo  writes:  **God  has  not 
thought  fit  to  be  taken  hold  of  by 
bodily  eyes  .  .  .  perhaps  by  reason 
of  the  weakness  of  our  sight.  For 
it  would  not  have  been  competent 
to  bear  the  brightness  which  pours 
forth  from  the  living  Q-od,  when  it 
is  not  even  able  to  gaze  directly  on 
the  rays  that  proceed  from  the 
sun."  "^  (De  Abrah.  §  16.) 

"  Who  would  venture  to  affirm 
about  the  First-cause,  either  that  he 
is  a  body,  or  that  he  is  incorporeal, 
or  that  he  is  of  such  or  such  a  kind 
or  quality,  or  that  he  is  without 
quality  or  attribute ;  or  positively 
to  declare  anything  in  general  con- 
ceming  his  essence  or  quality  or 
constitution  or  movement?  .... 
We  must  be  content  if  we  are  able' 
to  have  knowledge  of  his  name,  to 
wit  of  his  Word,  which  is  his  inter- 
preter. For  this  must  be  God  to 
us  who  are  so  imperfect,  but  the 
first,  to  those  who  are  wise  and  per- 
fect."    (Legis  Allegor.  III.  §  78.) 

"  No  man  hath  ever  seen  God  ; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  de- 
clared him."     (John  i.  18.) 

The  mediate  office  of  "  the  only 
begotten  Son"  singularly  resembles 
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the  position  ascribed  by  Philo  to 
the  Word,  the  first-bom  of  God. 

*'  Setting  at  the  head  his  own 
Word  (Logos),  his  first-bom  Son, 
who  is  to  receive  the  charge  of  this 
sacred  company,  as  a  lieutenant  of 
a  great  king."    (De  Agric.  §  12.) 

The  expression  "  only  and  well- 
beloved  Son  "  is  also  applied  by 
Philo  to  the  Kosmos,  as  the  child 
of  the  Creator's  power  and  know- 
ledge. 

The  following  are  mutually  illus- 
trative : 

"What  the  eye  is  in  the  body, 
such  is  the  mind  and  wisdom  in  the 
soul."     (Ques.  and  Sol.  in  Q^n.  i. 

§11.) 

"  What  the  mind  is  in  the  soul, 
that  the  eye  is  in  the  body.  For 
each  has  sight,  the  one  of  things 
that  exist  perceptible  by  the  intel- 
lect, the  other  of  things  perceptible 
by  the  senses.  The  mind  is  in  need 
of  knowledge  for  the  cognising  of 
the  incorporeal,  and  the  eyes  of 
light  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
corporeal."    (De  Mund.  Opif.  §  17.) 

"Almost  all  the  acuteness  of 
perception  of  the  eye  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  mind,  which  is  in  no 
need  of  borrowed  light,  being  a 
star  itself,  and  almost  a  representa- 
tion and  copy  of  the  neavenly 
spheres.  Assuredly  diseases  of  the 
body  effect  a  minimum  of  injury 
when  the  soul  is  in  a  sound  state. 
(De  Fortitud.  §  3.) 

"The  lamp  of  the  body  is  the 
eye ;    if  thine  eye  be  sound,  thy 
•  whole  body  will  be  fuU  of  light. 
(Matt,  vi,  22.) 

Philo's  inferiority  to  Jesus  in 
point  of  style  is  so  marked,  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  detect  a 
similarity  of  thought,  even  where 
it  really  exists.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  Philo's  words  : 

"There  are,  so  to  speak,  two 
heads  of  supreme  import  as  com- 
pared with  the  countless  particular 
propositions  and  doctrines;  the 
one  consisting  of  reverence    and 


piety  towards  Q-od,  the  other  of 
brotherly  love  and  righteousness 
towards  men."     (De  Septen.  §  6.) 

The  corresponding  words  of  Jesus 
are  as  follows : 

"Teacher,  which  commandment 
is  great  in  the  law  P  And  he  said 
unto  him.  Thou  shaU  love  (he  Lord 
thy  Ood  toiih  aU  thy  heart,  and  with 
aU  thy  80td,  and  loith  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  great  and  first  com- 
mandment. A  second  is  like  unto 
it,  Hiou  ehalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  On  these,  the  two  com- 
mandments, hang  the  whole  law 
and  the  prophets."  (Matt.  xxii. 
36-40.) 

In  the  following  we  find  sym- 
pathy of  thought,  in  the  one  caso 
smoothly,  in  the  other  incisively 
expressed : 

"  If  a  man  would  become  noble 
and  good,  let  him  show  himself 
well- pleasing  unto  God,  to  the 
universe,  to  nature,  to  the  laws,  to 
wise  men,  and  repudiate  self-love." 
(De  Concup.  §  1 1.) 

"He  that  found  his  soul  will 
lose  it ;  and  he  that  lost  his  soul 
for  my  sake  will  find  it."  (Matt.  x. 
39.) 

"  If  anv  one  desires  to  come  after 
me,  let  him  discard  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 
For  whosoever  shall  desire  to  save 
his  soul  will  lose  it,  and  whosoever 
will  lose  his  soul  for  my  sake  will 
find  it."     (Matt.  xvi.  24-5.) 

"If  any  persons,  accounting  as 
nothing  the  wealth  of  nature,  pur- 
sue that  of  vain  opinions,  support- 
ing themselves  on  what  is  blind  in 
preference  to  what  has  sight,  and 
taking  one  that  is  crippled  for 
guide  of  the  way,  to  fall  is  their 
due  of  very  necessity."  (De  Forti- 
tud. §  2.) 

"  Leave  them ;  they  are  blind 
leaders  of  blind  men.  And  if  a 
blind  man  lead  a  blind  man,  both 
shall  fall  into  a  ditch."  (Matt.  zv. 
14.) 

Emanuel  Deutsch  writes,  in  his 
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famous  article  on  the  Talmud, 
"  Were  not  the  whole  of  our 
general  yiewB  on  the  difference 
between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity greatly  confused,  people 
would  certainij  not  be  so  very 
much  surprised  at  the  striking 
parallels  of  dogma  and  parable,  of 
allegory  and  proverb,  exhibited  by 
the  €K>8pel  and    the    Talmudical 

writings There    are    many 

more  vital  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  New  Testament  and  the 
Talmud  than  divines  yet  seem  fully 
to  realise ;  for  such  terms  as  *  Re- 
demption,'    *  Baptism,'      *  Grace,' 

•  Faith,'  *  Salvation,'  *  Regenera- 
tion,' *  Son  of  Man,'  '  Son  of  Gbd,' 

*  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  were  not, 
as  we  are  apt  to  think,  invented  by 
Ohristianity,  but  were  household 
words  of  Talmudical  Judaism. 
....  It  is  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity to  have  carried  these  golden 
germs,  hidden  in  the  schools  and 
among  the  silent  community  of  the 
learned,  into  the  market  of  Hu- 
manity." 

Philo,  though  he  wrote  in  Greek 
and  at  Alexandria,  was  almost  a 
Taknudist.  He  describes  himself 
as  an  Expositor  rather  than  a 
Doctor,  or  Rabbi ;  but  though  his 
works  are  mainly  those  of  the  com- 
mentator, some  of  his  interpre- 
tations are  so  broad  and  suggestive 
that  they  reach  the  level  of  original 
work.  His  philosophy  at  all  events 
so  far  interested  his  countrymen 
that  several  of  his  books  were 
translated  into  Hebraic;  and  re- 
ferences may  be  found  to  him  in 
ancient  Rabbinical  literature, 
where  he  is  designated  Jedidiah — 
the  darling  of  Jehovah. 

PhUo,  then,  being  as  deeply  in- 
volved in  Talmudical  Judaism  as 
in  Greek  philosophy,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  his 
writing  the  same  parallelism  with 
the  Christian  metaphysics  as 
Deutsch  points  out  as  subsisting 
between  the  Gk>8pel  and  the  Talmud. 


Among  such  resemblances  may 
be  counted  the  fact  that  there  is  to 
be  found  in  Philo  a  Trinitarian 
conception  of  Deity.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  what  is  advanced 
by  Philo  is  fluid  and  suggestive 
rather  than  hardened  into  dogma. 
This  fact  distinguishes  him  more 
from  the  Christian  metaphysica 
than  any  profound  divergence  of 
his  theory.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  though  it  has  been  subject 
to  variation  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent schools  within  the  Church 
that  have  professed  it,  has  alwaya 
been  put  forward  as  an  authorita- 
tive formula  of  belief.  PhUo 
would  never  have  claimed  more  for 
his  conception  of  a  Trinity  than  ita 
own  reasonableness,  and  the  aid  it 
might  afford  towards  realising- 
Deity  in  relation  to  Humanity — 
Deity  that  by  any  doctrine  what- 
ever is  conceivable  only  in  part. 

"  The  creative  power  is  Q<>d,  for 
by  this  he  stablished  and  ordained 
the  universe.  The  royal  power  ia 
the  Lord ;  for  it  is  seemly  that  the 
creator  should  have  rule  and 
dominion  over  the  creature.  The 
centre,  being  attended  as  by  body- 
guards by  each  of  his  powers,  pre- 
sents to  the  sight-endowed  mind  a 
vision  at  one  time  of  one,  at  another 
of  three.  Of  one  when  the  soul  ia 
consummately  purified  ....  and 
hastens  onward  to  the  unmoved 
and  uncombined  idea,  by  itself  in 
need  of  nothing  else  whatever; 
and  of  three  when  ....  it  can 
attain  to  a  comprehension  of  Gk>d, 
only  through  his  acts,  as  creator  or 
governor. 

"  There  are  three  different  classes 
of  human  dispositions,  each  of 
which  has  received  as  its  portion 
one  of  the  aforesaid  images.  The 
best  has  received  that  which  is  the 
centre,  the  vision  of  the  truly  living 
God.  The  next  after  that  has  re- 
ceived that  which  is  on  the  right 
hand,  the  vision  of  the  beneficent 
power  which  has  the  name  of  €k>d. 
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The  third  has  the  vision  of  that 
which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
goyeming  power,  which  is  cuEklled 
Lord."     (De  Abrah.  §  24,  25.) 

The  attributes  of  GU>d,  active  and 
•essential,  are  regarded  as  forming 
«>  Pleroma,  or  divine  fulness  : 

''As  that  sweetest  and  clearest 
•of  thinkers,  Plato,  sajs :  Envy  is 
set  outside  the  Divine  Company; 
whereas  Wisdom,  that  most  divine 
and  communicative  of  all  things, 
never  closes  her  meditative  school 
pPhrontistery,  Thinking-shop],  but 
Always  opens  wide  her  doors  to  take 
in  those  ihat  thirst  after  fresh  drink- 
able words,  and  upon  them  pours 
a  grudgeless  fountain  of  un- 
diluted instruction,  wooing  them 
to  the  intoxication  of  the  drunken- 
ness that  is  indeed  most  sober." 
<Quod  Omn.  Prob.  Liber.  §  2.) 

The  following  presents  a  different 
triple  conception,  that  of  Father, 
Mediator,  Man : 

''There  is  an  archetypal  pattern 
which  is  above  us,  and  the  copy  of 

that  which  abides  with  us 

The  mind  which  is  in  each  of  us, 
which  is  strictly  and  in  truth  the 
man,  is  a  third  image  of  the 
"Creator.  The  intermediate  one  is 
a  model  of  our  mind,  an  impression 
of  God's."  (Quis  Eer.  Div.  Her. 
§48.) 

Philo  describes  the  sacred  vest- 
ments of  the  high  priest  as  consti- 
tuting a  symbol  of  the  universe, 
the  hyacinthine  robe  reaching  to 
his  feet  being  a  representation  of 
air,  the  pomegranate  fringe  of 
water,  the  flowery  hem  of  earui,  the 
scarlet  of  the  over-robe  an  emblem 
of  fire,  the  mantle  over  the 
shoulders  a  symbol  of  heaven,  and 
the  twelve  stones  of  the  breast- 
plate denoting  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  which  is  the  type  of  the 
ratio  and  regulation  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  so  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Word.  Josephus  reads 
fiome  of  the  symbols  in  a  different 
j9ense,  but  both  he  and  Philo  concur 


in  imderstanding  the  dress  to  sym- 
bolise the  imiverse.  The  universe, 
according  to  Philo,  is  the  Son  of 
God,  Nature  being  "  the  most 
ancient  and  well-established  law." 

Of  the  high  priest  so  robed, 
Philo  says : 

"  It  were  indispensable  that  the 
man  who  is  consecrated  to  the 
Father  of  the  Universe  should  find 
for  a  paraclete,  his  son,  in  virtue 
most  perfect,  to  procure  an  amnesty 
for  misdeeds,  and  an  abundance  of 
grudgeless  blessings."  (De  Yit. 
Mos,  in.  §  14.) 

The  world  which  Qod  has  made, 
the  power  and  life  of  nature  with 
which  man  is  surrounded,  is  thus 
presented  as  a  paraclete,  or  advo- 
cate for  him,  with  the  Father, 
which  reminds   us  of   the  divine 

Sity  expressed  in  the  Psalms  as 
ue  to  us  for  this  very  cause : 

"  Like  as  a  father  compassioneth 
his  children,  so  the  Eternal  com- 
passioneth them  that  fear  him ;  for 
he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  dust." 

This  is  one  idea  of  propitiation ; 
another  mediator,  according  to 
Philo,  is  the  high-priest  himself : 

"The  man  who  has  been  as- 
signed to  God,  and  has  become  the 
leader  of  the  sacred  order,  ought  to 
be  withdrawn  to  another  country,  as 
it  were,  than  the  things  of  creation, 
ought  not  to  be  liable  to  give  way  to 
partiality  for  parents,  or  children, 
or  brothers,  so  far  as  to  pretermit 
or  put  off  any  one  of  those  holy 
things  which  on  every  account 
it  were  better  should  be  performed 
forthwith.  For  the  law  designs 
that  the  arch-priest  should  be 
endowed  with  a  nature  superior  to 
that  according  to  man,  inasmuch 
as  he  approaches  nearer  the  divine ; 
being,  if  one  must  say  the  truth, 
on  the  borders  of  both,  in  order 
that  by  someone's  mediation  men 
may  propitiate  God,  while  God 
may  use  some  subordinate  minis- 
ter, and  so  stretch  out  wd  s^bm^- 
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dantlj  supply  his  gracious  things  to     subordinate     powers The 

men."     (De  Monarch.  II.  §.  12.)  divine  Word  manifesting  itself  on 

The  Paraclete  upon  whose  office  a  sudden,  brings  an    unexpected 

as  Mediator  or  Propitiation  Philo  hope-transcending    joj,    as   being 

loYes  most  to  dwell  is  *'  the  Diyine  about  to  become  waj-companion  to 

Word."  the  desolate  soul."     (De  Somn.  L 

Ever    with     the     Jewish    race  §  11,  12.) 

a  peculiar  reverence  was  paid  to  the  As  the  Christian  Doctors  added 

.supreme  attributes  and  even  to  the  to  the  Gospel  according  to  Jesus  a 

lame  of  Deity.     Being  felt  to  be  new  and  dogmatic  enlargement  of 

incommunicable,   his  essence  was  these  mediatory  doctrines,  it  may 

i^hrouded  in  mystery,  and  his  name  be  of  interest  to  trace  their  origin 

was  ineffable,  and  only  to  be  pro-  in     the     Hebrew    canonical    and 

iiounced  by   the   high    priest    on  apocryphal  scriptures,   as  well   as 

( ertain  solemn  occasions.  Through  their  development  by  Philo. 

this  sense  of  awe,  combined  with  a  The  following  passages  will  show 

fear  of  materialising  the  conception  how  an  attribute  of  Deity  was  per- 

(»f  Deity,    it    came  to  pass  that  sonified  and  re^rded  as  a  separate 

certain  functions  of  divine  provi-  and  individual    entity,  and    con- 

ctence  were  defined  as  powers  inter-  versely  how  a  messenger  was  re- 

]  mediate    between     man    and    the  garded    as    one    with    Him   that 

eternal   secrecy   of  Gk>d's  essence,  commissioned  him. 

By  personification,  this   power  or  In  the  following,  for  instancey 

these  powers  came  to  be  regarded  the  omnipresence  of  Deity  is  oon* 

as  the  deity  that  could  enter  into  creted  into  the  Angel  of  the  Pre- 

relation  with  human  affairs,  and  sence : 

though  still  recognised  as  God  and  "  He  was  their  Saviour.     In  all 

not  Gods  (in  the  polytheistic  sense),  their  affliction  He  was  afiOicted,  and 

they  left  the  central  idea  of  deity  the  Angel  of  his  Presence  saved 

lit  its  unapproachable  distance,  and  them  ....  but  they  rebelled  and 

luidwarfed  by  attempts  at  realisa-  vexed   his    holy  spirit."      (Isaiak 

tion  approximately  to  the  standard  Iviii.  9, 10.) 

(>f  man.  To  the  mind  of  Philo  there  In  the  passage  that  follows  the 
is  present  ever  "  God  who  is  before  Word  fulfils  a  similar  function : 
the  Word,"  but  the  providential  "  As  the  rain  cometh  down,  and 
influence  which  he  feels  to  be  in  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  re- 
relation  to  himself  is  that  of  the  tumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth 
Word:  '*  The  head  and  sum  of  pro-  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring- 
pitiation  resides  in  the  sacred  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give 
Word,  in  which  when  one  dwells  one  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the 
does  not  directly  reach  Ck)d  as  he  eater :  So  shall  my  Word  be  that 
is  in  essence,  but  sees  him  as  from  goeth  out  of  my  mouth  ;  it  shall 

afar The  intermediate  divine  not  return  to  me  void,  but  it  shall 

Word Gk>d,  not  deeming  fit  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 

to  come  unto  the  region  of  external  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  where- 

sense,  makes  apostles  of  his  own  to  I  sent  it."     (Isaiah  Iv.  10, 11.) 

Words When      one      has  In  the  following,  again,  we  find 

arrived  at  the  external  senses,  it  is  Wisdom  occupying  a  like  office : 

no  longer  God  that  one  meets,  but  ''  Wisdom    shall    praise  her  own. 

the  Word  of  God God  no  soul, 

longer  bringing  near  the  visions  And   shall  exult  in  the  midst  of 

that  proceed    from  Himself,  but  her  people : 

only  those  that  proceed  from  his  •            ♦            ♦            ♦ 
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I  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of 

the  Most  High, 
And  as  a  mist  overshrouded  the 

£arth. 
From   the   begimiiing,  before   the 

sweep  of  time,  he  established  me, 
And  the  eeon  through  I  shall  no- 
wise fail." 
(Wisdom  of  Sirach  xxiv.  1,  3,  9.) 

In  the  following  beautiful  pas- 
sage, Wisdom,  a  personification  not 
a  person,  is  represented  as  feminine. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  similarly  ac- 
counted feminine  in  an  apocryphal 
book: 
"  I  prayed,  and  understanding  was 

giyen  me, 
I    made     invocation,    and     there 

came    to     me     the     spirit     of 

Wisdom. 
I  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and 

thrones, 
And  esteemed  riches  nothing  in 

comparison  of  her. 

«  «  «  • 

I  loved  her  above  health  and  beauty 

of  form, 
And  chose  to  have  her  instead  of 

Hght, 

For  the  radiance  that  oometh  from 

her  never  goeth  out. 

•  •  •  * 

"  Wisdom,  which  is  the  artificer  of 
all  things,  taught  me ; 

For  in  her  is  ft  spirit  of  perception, 
holy, 

Only-begotten,  manifold,  -subtle, 
mobile. 

Piercing,  undefiled,  sure,  and  harm- 
less, 

Loving  the  good,  quick,  unfettered, 
well  disposed, 

Kindly  to  man,  steadfast,  safe,  lui- 
fretted. 

All-powerful,  all-surveying,  spread- 
ing through 

Spirits  perceptive,  pure,  and  subt- 
lest. 

For  Wisdom  is  more  moving  than 
any  excitement. 

She  extendeth  and  spreadeth 
through  all  things  by  reason  of 
her  pureness. 


For  she  is  the  breath  of  the  power 

of  Ood, 
A  palpable  emanation  from  the  Al- 
mighty's glory : 
Therefore  can  nought  defiled  creep 

into  her ; 
For  she  is  the  flashing  beam  of  the 

everlasting  Hght, 
The  spotless  mirror  of  the  workful- 

ness  of  God, 
And  the  imaged  form  of  his  good- 
ness. 
Being  as  she  is  but  one,  she  com- 

passeth  all  things, 
And,  abiding  in  herself,  she  makes 

all  things  new. 
And  generation  by  generation  she 

passes  over  unto  holy  souls. 
And  ordaineth  them  friends  of  Gk>d 

and  prophets." 

(Wisdom  vii.  7, 10,  22-27.) 

In  the  following  the  Word  is  re- 
presented as  the  Demiurge,  and  Wis- 
dom as   seated  on  the  throne  of 
God: 
^'  O  God  of  my  fathers  and  Lord  of 

compassion. 
Who  madest  the  universe  by  thy 

Word, 
And  through   thy  Wisdom  didst 

ordain  man, 
That  he  should  have  dominion  over 

the    colonies    that   came    from 

thee. 
And  should  order    the  world    in 

equity  and  righteousness, 
And      execute      judgment      with 

straightforwardness  of  soul : 
Give  me  Wisdom,  whose  office  is  to 

be  seated  by  thy  throne  ! 
And   reject  me  not  from  among 

thy  children." 

(Wisdom  ix.  1-4.) 
"With    thee    is    Wisdom,    wlucb 

knoweth  thv  works. 
And  was  by  when  thou  wroughtest 

the  universe, 
And  understandeth  what  is  pleas- 
ing in  thy  sight. 
And  what  is  direct  in  my  command- 
ments. 
Send  her  forth  out  of  the  holy 

heavens. 
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And  from  the  throne  of  thy  glory 

speed  her. 
That     she     inaj     come     to     me 
with  helpmg  presence  and  maj 
toil, 
And  I  may  learn  what  is  well-pleas- 
ing unto  thee." 

(Wisdom  ix.  9, 10.) 
The  Holy  Spirit,  Hke  the  Word 
and  Wisdom,  is  a  name  for  the 
powers  that  proceed  from  God : 
*'  Thy  counsel  who  hath  known,  un- 
less thou  gayest  Wisdom, 
And  didst   send  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  highest. 

(Wisdom  ix.  17.) 
'^  It  was  neither  herb,  nor  emollient, 

that  wrought  them  healing. 
But  thy  Word,  O  Lord,  that  healeth 
all  things.'' 

(Wisdom  xvi.  12.) 
In  the  following  the  personifica- 
tion is  most  yiyid,  but  the  oriental 
mind  is  poetic  and  not  scientific. 
^o  distinct  person  is  signified,  but 
only  a  distinct  energy : 
**  Whilst  all  things  were  wrapped 

in  stiUy  silence. 
And  night  was  in  the  midst  of  her 

own  fleet  course, 
Thine  almighty  Word  from  heayen 

leaped  forth, 
Out  of  the  royal  throne,  an  abso- 
lute man  of  war, 
Into  the  midst  of  the    pestilent 

earth. 
Bearing  the  sharp  sword  of  thy  un- 
feigned commandment. 
And  stood  up  and  filled  aU  things 

with  death : 
And  while  it  had  hold  of  heayen,  it 
stepped  upon  earth." 

(Wisdom  xyiii.  14-16.) 
"By  his  Word    all    things    con- 
sist." 

(Wisdom  of  Sirach  xliii.  26.) 
In  the  following  is  another  ex- 
pression, the    Messenger    of    the 
Coyenant,    reminding   ua    of    the 
Angel  of  the  Presence : 
"  Lo,  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
And  he  shall  prepare  the  way  be- 
fore me : 


>t 


And  suddenly  he  shall  come  to  his 

temple. 
The  Lord  whom  ye  seek. 
And  the  messenger  of  the  coyenant 

in  whom  ye  delight, 
Lo,  he  shall  come,  saith  Jehoyah 

of  Hosts, 
But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his 

coming, 
And   who    shall    stand  when    he 

appeareth  ? 
For  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire. 
And  like  the  washer's  soap. 
And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 

purifier  of  silyer. 
And  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Leyi. 

(MaL  iii.  1-3.) 

In  the  following  it  will  be  ob- 
seryed  that  *'  Jehoyah "  and  the 
"angel  of  Jehoyah"  are  expres- 
sions used  indiscriminately : 

"And  the  angel  of  Jehoyah 
found  her  [Hagar]  by  a  fountain 
of  water  in  the  desert  ....  and 
said  unto  her,  "Behold  thou  art 
with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son, 
and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael 
[God  hearetb] ;  because  Jehoyah 
hath  hearkened  to  thine  affliction 
....  And  she  called  the  name  of 
Jehoyah  that  spake  unto  her.  Thou 
Gk)d  seest  me."       (Gen.  xyi.  7-13.) 

"  And  the  angel  of  God  said  unto 
me  in  the  dream,  Jacob  ....  I 
am  the  €K)d  of  Beth-el,  where  thou 
anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where 
thou:  yowedst  a  yow  unto  me." 
{Qt%n,  xxxi.  11  and  13.)  In  the 
Septuagint  we  read  *  I  am  the  God 
that  was  yisioned  to  thee  in  the 
place  of  God." 

"And  the  angel  of  Jehoyah 
appeared  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of 
fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush. 
....  God  called  unto  him  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  bush  .... 
Moreoyer,  he  said,  I  am  the 
Gk>d  of  thy  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  Gk)d  of  Isaac,  and 

the  God  of   Jacob I  will 

be  with  thee  ....  '  I  am  what  I 
am.'  .  .  .  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM 
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liath  sent  me  unto  you."  (Ex.  iii. 
2-14.)  In  the  Septuagint  '*  I  am 
the  Being." 

"The  angel  of  God,  who  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed 
and  went  behind  them;  and  the 
pillar  of  cloud  removed  from  before 
their  face,  and  stood  behind  them. 
....  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
in  the  morning  watch  Jehovah 
looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians  from  out  of  the  piUar  of 
fire  and  of  the  cloud.*'  (Ex.  xiv. 
19  and  24.) 

The  most  vivid  personifications, 
it  will  be  observed,  come  from  the 
poetic  books : 
**By  the  Word  of  Jehovah   were 

the  heavens  made; 
And  all  the  host  of  them  by  the 

Breath  of  his  mouth." 

(Ps.  xxxiii.  6.) 
^'  They  cried  unto  Jehovah  in  their 

trouble, 
And  he  saved  them  out  of  their 

distresses. 
He    sent    his   Word,  and  healed 

them, 
And   delivered  them    from    their 

destructions." 

(Ps.  cvii.  19,  20.) 
*^  He  sendeth  forth  his  command 

on  the  earth ; 
His  Word  runneth  very  swiftly." 

Ps.  cxlvii.  16.) 
**"  Jehovah  possessed  me  [Wisdom] 

in  the  beginning  of  his  way. 
Before  his  works,  from  of  old. 
From  eternity  I  was  formed, 
From  the    beginning    before   the 

earth  was. 

•  •  *  « 

*^  When  he  appointed  the  founda- 
tious  of  the  earth ; 

Then  I  was  by  him  as  his  work- 
man, [makuig  harmony,  Sept.] 
Prov.  viii.  22,  23,  80.) 

"  All  wisdom  cometh  from  the  Lord, 

And  is  vhith  him  for  ever. 

«  *  «  • 

*"  There  is  one  wise  and  greatly 
to  be  feared  seated  upon  his 
throne : 


The  Lord  himself  created  her  and 

saw  and  reckoned  her  through, 
And  potured  her  out  upon  all  his 

works. 
She  is  with  all  flesh  according  to 

his  gift. 
And  he  bestowed  her  upon  them 

that  love  him." 

(Wisdom  of  Sirach  i.  1,  8-10.) 

As  in  the  instances  cited  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  minis- 
ter, messenger,  or  angel  of  Qod  is 
not  sharply  differentiated  from  God 
himself,  so  also  we  find  a  somewhat 
similar  double  use  of  the  word 
Logos  in  Philo.  In  translating 
"  Logos  "  by  *'  Word,"  it  has  to  be 
said  that  "  Word  "  is  a  very  inade- 
quate rendering  of  a  term  of  which 
no  perfect  representative  in  our 
language  has  yet  been  found. 
Logos  is  thought,  or  the  expression 
of  thought ;  it  is  wisdom's  energy  ; 
if  we  look  upon  intelligence  as 
secret,  remote,  and  wonderful,  the 
Logos,  as  used  in  Philo,  is  the 
manifestation  of  that  intelligence. 
It  is  God's  power  brought  near  and 
palpable  to  us,  whether  we  caU 
that  power  that  we  feel  so  near  us 
the  mighty  virgin  Wisdom,  or  the 
secondary  god,  Logos  ;  or  it  repre- 
sents God's  dutiful  ministers  in 
any  shape,  who,  bearing  his  mission 
and  speaking  or  doing  nothing  of 
their  own,  are  to  those  to  whom 
they  appeal  true  manifestations  of 
Divinity. 

'^  The  man  who  follows  God  does 
of  necessity  enjoy  as  the  com- 
panions of  his  way,  the  Words 
(logoi)  which  are  His  attendants, 
whom  we  are  wont  to  call  angels.'* 
(Migr.  Abr.  §  31.) 

"  The  angels — ^the  Words  (logoi) 
of  God."     (Somn.  §  23.) 

*'  It  was  impossible  that  aught 
mortal  should  be  made  in  the  close 
likeness  of  the  Most  High  and 
Father  of  the  Universe,  but  like 
the  second  God  who  is  the  Word 
(logosji  of  the  Father)."  (Fragm. 
Euseb.  viii.  13.) 
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*'  Those  who  are  unable  to  beax 
the  sight  of  Qtod  regard  his  image, 
his  messenger  Word  (logos)  as  him- 
self."    (Somn.  §  41.) 

"The  images  of  the  creative 
power  and  of  the  kingly  power  are 
the  winged  cherubim  which  are 
placed  upon  the  ark.  But  the 
divine  Word  (logos)  which  is  above 
these  comes  not  into  visible  appear- 
ance, for  it  is  not  like  anj  of  the 
things  that  come  under  the  external 
perception,  but  is  itself  an  image 
of  Gkni,  the  eldest  of  all  the  objects 
of  internal  perception,  and  the 
nearest,  without  any  partition  to 
sever,  to  the  only  truly  existing 
God.  .  .  .  The  Word  is,  as  it  were, 
the  charioteer  of  the  powers,  and 
he  who  utters  it  is  the  rider  who 
directs  the  charioteer  how  to  pro- 
ceed, looking  toward  the  proper 
guidance  of  the  universe."  (be 
Prof.  §  19.) 

An  architect "  first  of  all  sketches 
in  his  own  mind  nearly  all  the  parts 
of  the  city  which  is  about  to 
be  completed — temples,  gymnasia, 
townhalls,  markets,  harboiu*s,  docks, 
lanes,  constitution  of  the  waUs, 
foundations  of  Houses,  and  of  public 
and  other  edifices.  Then  having 
received  in  his  own  soul,  as  on  a 
waxen  tablet,  the  typical  forms  of 
each,  he  carries  in  mind  the  image 
of  an  intellectually  apprehensible 
city,  the  shapes  of  which  he  stirs 
to  and  fro  in  his  natural  memory, 
and  still  further  impressing  within 
himself  the  seal  of  their  character, 
like  a  good  artificer,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  pattern,  he  begins  to 
produce  the  city  of  wood  and  stone, 
making  the  corporeal  substances  a 
copy  of  each  of  the  incorporeal 
ideas. 

"  Now  we  must  form  an  opinion 
something  of  the  same  kind  re- 
specting God,  who  when  he  pur- 
posed to  create  the  mighty  city, 
first  conceived  its  typical  forms, 
wherefrom  he  composed  a  universe 
intellectually    apprehensible,    and 


then  completed  the  one  visible  to 
the  external  senses,  using  the  first 
as  a  pattern. 

"  As  therefore  the  city  when  first 
shadowed  forth  in  the  architect's 
art  had  no  external  place,  but  was 
impressed  upon  the  soul  of  the 
craitsman,  so  in  the  same  manner 
can  the  universe  subsisting  from 
ideas  have  no  other  local  position 
saving  the  divine  Word  (Logos) 
which  gave  to  these  things  tiaeir 
order."     (De  Mund.  Opif.  §  4,  6.) 

"  Were  anyone  to  desire  to  use 
terms  more  undisguised,  he  would 
not  describe  the  universe  that  is 
perceptible  by  the  internal  sense, 
as  aught  else  but  the  Word 
(Logos)  of  God  who  is  now  produc- 
ing  universal    order It  is 

also  plain  that  the  archetypal  seal 
itself,  which  we  afilrm  to  be  the 
universe  perceptible  bv  the  internal 
sense,  must  verily  be  the  archetypal 
pattern,  the  ide^  form  of  forms, 
the  Word  (Logos)  of  God." 
(De  Mund.  Opif.  §  6.) 

"The  invisible  and  inly-appre- 
hensible divine  Word,  he  calls  the 
image  of  God.  And  the  image  of 
this  image  is  that  inly-appreciable 
light,  which  has  become  toe  ima^e 

of  the  divine  Word Verily 

it  is  a  star  above  the  heavens,  the 
source  of  the  stars  that  are  exter- 
nally apprehensible,  and  were  one 
to  call  it  the  universal  fount' of 
light  he  would  not  very  greatly 
err."     (De  Mund.  Opif.  §  8.) 

As  the  poetic  halo  gathers  round 
the  conception  of  the  Word, 
epithets  are  employed  which  to  any 
but  the  oriental  mind  would  apply 
only  to  a  distinct  individual : 

"  After  the  manner  of  a  flock  of 
sheep,  the  earth  and  the  water,  the 
air  and  the  fire,  and  all  things 
therein,  whether  plants  or  animals, 
divine  and  mortal  alike,  the  nature 
of  heaven  too  and  the  periods  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  phases 
and  harmonious  courses  of  the 
other  stars,  are  led  by  God  as  a 
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shepherd  and  king,  according  to 
justice  and  law,  for  he  sets  imme- 
diately over  them  his  own  straight- 
foi'ward  Word,  his  first-bom  son, 
whose  it  is  to  receive  the  charge  of 
the  sacred  company,  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  great  king.  For  it 
is  somewhere  [Ex.  xxiii.  20]  said: 
'  Behold,  I  am  He,  I  will  send  my 
messenger  before  thy  face,  to  keep 
thee  in  the  road.*  *'     (De  Agricult. 

§12.) 

*'  The  father  who  generated  the 

universe   gave  to   the  archangelic 

and  eldest  Word    a  pre-eminent 

gift,  to  stand  in  the  borders  and 

separate  that  which  came  into  being 

from  the  Creator.   This  very  Word 

is  not  only  a  suppliant  before  the 

Incorruptible    on    behalf   of    the 

mortal,    ever    wasting    under    its 

doom,  but  an  ambassador  from  the 

sovereign  to  the  subject.     And  the 

Word  rejoices    in    the    gift,  and 

pluming  itself  thereon  tells  the  tale 

of  it  thus,  *  And  I  stood   in  the 

midst  between  the  Lord  and  you ' 

(Num.     xvi.    48),    neither    being 

uncreate  as  Gk)d,  nor  created  like 

you,  but  midway  between  the  poles, 

serving  as  a  hostage  to  both  sides : 

with  him  that  planted,  a  pledge 

that  the  whole  race  would  never 

disap|)ear     and     revolt    entirely, 

choosmg  disorder  instead  of  order ; 

by  the  side    of  that   which    was 

planted,  as  a  good  hope  that  the 

God  of  Mercy  would  not  ever  be 

unregardful    of    his    own    work." 

(Quia  Ber.  Div.  Her.  §  42.) 

"  The  image  of  Gh)d  is  the  Word, 
by  which  all  the  world  was  fabri- 
cated."   (De  Monarch.  §  5.) 

[The  verb  here  is  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  term  Demiurge.] 

''  The  shadow  of  G^d  is  his 
Word,  which  he  employed  like  an 
instrument  in  making  the  Kosmos. 
And  this  shadow  and,  as  it  were, 
copy,  is  the  archetype  of  the  rest." 
(I^.  Alleg.  III.  §  81.) 

The  allegory  of  Manna :  "  You 
see  the  food  of  the  soul  of  what 


nature  it  is  ;  the  continuing  Word 
of  the  Lord,  like  unto  dew,  encom- 
passing the  whole  soul  in  a  circle, 
and  siiffering  no  single  portion  of 
it  to  be  without  its  share."  (Leg* 
Alleg.  m.  59.) 

"  Ck)d  sharpened  his  own  Word, 
the  divider  of  all  things,  and  dis- 
tributes the  formless  and  unquali- 
fied essence  of  the  universe.* 
(Quis  Rer.  Div.  Her.  §  27.) 

"If  there  is  anything  anywhere 
that  is  consolidated,  by  the  divine 
Word  is  it  bound  together.  For 
this  is  glue  and  a  chain,  and  it  has 
filled  up  the  universe  with  its 
essence."     (Ibid.  §  38.) 

The  following  gives  Philo's  own 
explanation  of  the  relation  between 
Deity  and  that  emanation  or  energy 
which,  though  spoken  of  as  a  son, 
is  not  begotten  but  proceeding : 

"  Not  to  crouch  or  cower  ought 
he  who  anchors  on  the  hope  of 
divine  alliance,  when  moreover  he 
hears  the  voice, '  I  am  the  Gk>d  that 
was  seen  by  thee  in  the  place  of 
Gk)d  [Gen.  xxxi.  13,  Septuagint].' 
It  is  at  least  an  all-beautiful  gloi^ 
to  the  soul,  for  €k>d  to  deem  it 
worthy  to  manifest  himself  and 
hold  converse  with  it.  Do  not 
slur  over  what  is  said,  but  carefully 
examine,  whether  in  reality  there 
are  two  Gods,  for  it  is  said  *  I  am 
the  G^d  that  was  seen  by  thee '  not 
in  my  place,  but  *  in  the  place  of 
God,'  as  if  of  a  different  being. 
What  then  must  one  say?  God 
in  very  truth  is  One ;  while  there 
are  many  so-called  by  misapplica- 
tion of  the  term.  Wherefore  the 
sacred  word  [that  of  Moses]  in  the 
present  instance  has  indicated  by 
the  article  the  very  G^d,  the  ex- 
pression being,  *I  am  the  God,' 
whilst  there  is  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  the  article  the  God  so 
called  by  misuse  of  the  term, 
where  it  says  *that  was  seen  by 
thee  in  the  place '  not  of  the  God, 
but  merely  •  of  God.'  What  Moses 
here  caUs  God  is  His  eldest  Word, 
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for  he  is  not  superstitiouB  about 
the  position  of  the  names,  bat  sets 
before  himself  one  end  only,  that 
•of  making  progress  with  his  dis- 
course. For  in  other  things,  when 
he  examines  whether  there  be  an^ 
name  of  the  One  that  Is,  he  mam- 
festlj  knew  that  whatever  any  one 
may  call  Him,  he  wiU  emnloy  in 
such  application  no  adequate 
phrase ;  for  the  Liying  Gk>d  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  described,  but 

only  to  Be. 

•  •  •  • 

*'  To  the  souls  incorporeal,  his 
ministers,  there  is  a  likelihood  for 
Him  to  manifest  himself  as  he  is, 
oonvening  with  them  as  a  friend 
with  friends :  but  to  those  still  in 
the  body  he  must  appear  in  the 
likeness  of  angels,  not  by  change 
of  his  own  nature,  but  by  im» 
planting  in  the  recipients  the  pre- 
sentment or  idea  of  his  having  a 
separate  form,  so  that  they  assume 
that  the  image  is  not  an  imitation, 
but  the  very  archetypal  form 
itself. 

'*  The  scripture  has  spoken  of  God 

under  the  likeness  6i  a  man 

For  the  writers  knew  that  some 
men  are  so  utterly  dull  by  nature, 
as  to  be  unable  to  form  any  con- 
ception whatever  of  a  God  apart 

from  a  body. 

•  «  «  • 

"  In  like  manner  as  those  who  are 
unable  to  gaze  upon  the  Sun 
himself,  look  upon  his  reflected 
radiance  as  a  sun  ....  so  like- 
wise the  image  of  Gk)d,  his  angel 
Word,  is  considered  to  be  God 
himself."     (De  Somn.  I.  §  40,  41.) 

The  following  is  an  instance  of 
the  converse  notion,  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred,  that  of  a 
delegate  raised  by  his  office  into  a 
kind  of  godship : 

"  We  say  that  the  arch-priest  is 
not  a  man,  but  is  a  divine  Word, 
being  one  that  has  no  participation, 
not  only  in  all  intentional,  but 
also  in  all   involuntary  misdeeds. 


For  Moses  says  [I<e^*  xxi.  II]  that 
he  cannot  be  denied  either  '  in  re- 
spect of  his  father,'  that  is  to  say, 
the  mind,  or  '  of  his  mother,'  that 
is,  the  external  sense ;  because,  I 
opine,  he  received  incorruptible  and 
wboUy  pure  parents,  God  being  his 
father,  who  also  is  the  father  of  all, 
and  Wisdom  his  mother,  through 
whom  the  whole  universe  came 
into  birth ;  because,  moreover, '  his 
head  is  anointed  with  oil '  [Lev.  xxi. 
10,  <eff.],  by  which  I  mean  that 
his  ruling  part  is  illumined  with 
radiant  light. 

*'  Now  the  most  ancient  Word  of 
the  Living  God  is  clothed  with  the 
Kosmos  for  raiment ;  for  it  en- 
shrouds itself  in  earth  and  water, 
and  air  and  fire,  and  what  proceeds 
therefrom.  But  the  soul,  viewed 
particularly,  is  clothed  with  the 
bodv,  and  the  mind  of  the  sage  is 
clothed  with  virtues."  (De  Prof  og. 
§20.) 

'*  God  himself  is  called  a  place, 
from  the  fact  of  his  encompassing 
the  universe,  but  being  encompassed 
himself  by  absolutely  nothing,  and 
from  his  being  the  refuge  of  all ; 
and  moreover  since  he  is  himself 
his  o?m  district,  reaching  to  him- 
self and  being  environed  by  him- 
self alone Perhaps  '  place ' 

[Gen.  xxviii.  11]  is  the  equivocal 
expression  for  two  things,  one  of 
which  is  the  divine  Word,  and  the 
other  the  God  that  is  before  the 
Word."     (De  Somn.  I.  §  11.) 

"  Wherefore,  as  if  some  other 
God  were  alluded  to,  it  is  said 
[Gen.  i.  27],  'In  the  image  of  God 
I  made  man,*  but  not  in  the  image 
of  himself?  Of  perfect  beauty 
and  wisdom  is  the  rendering  of 
this  oracle.  For  it  was  impossible 
that  anything  mortal  could  be 
brought  into  the  likeness  of  the 
Most  High  and  Father  of  the 
Universe,  but  it  could  only  be 
made  in  the  likeness  of  the  second 
God,  who  is  his  Word.  For  it  was 
fitting    that  the    type  of    reason 
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within  the  soul  of  man  should  re- 
ceive its  graving  and  stamp  from 
the  divine  Word,  since  the  Q-od 
before  the  Word  is  high  above  all 
of  mere  rational  nature ;  and  to 
him  above  the  Word,  subsisting  as 
he  is  with  the  most  excellent  and 
speciallj  pre-eminent  semblance, 
there  were  no  manner  of  right  for 
a  created  being  to  be  exactly 
likened."  (Euseb.  Fragm.  Praap. 
Ev.  VII.  13 ;  Quaest.  in  Gen.  ii.  §  62, 
Armenian  version.) 

"  Even  though  there  prove  to  be 
no  one  as  yet  sufficiently  deserving 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Son  of 
Q-od,  let  him  nevertheless  strive 
earnestly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  first- 
bom  Word,  the  eldest  angel ;  nay, 
an  archangel  of  many  a  name ;  for 
he  is  addressed  as  Arche  [origin, 
beginning],  as  Name  of  God,  as 
Word,  as  the  Man  according  to  the 

Image,  as  He  that  sees  Israel 

For  although  we  may  not  yet  have 
become  worthy  of  being  reckoned 
the  children  of  God,  yet  no  doubt 
we  may  be  sons  of  His  eternal 
image,  the  most  Sacred  Word,  for 
the  eldest  Word  is  the  image  of 
God."     (De  Confus.  Ling.  §  28.) 

The  expression  ''  the  Man  ac- 
cording to  the  image  "  is  explained 
in  the  following  ;  it  means  the 
standard,  pattern,  or  ideal  man : 

"  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween man  as  at  present  moulded, 
and  man  as  originally  brought  into 
being  after  the  image  of  God.  For 
man  as  now  formed  is  perceptible 
to  external  sense,  partaking  of 
qualities,  subsisting  of  body  and 
soul,  man  or  woman,  by  nature 
mortal.  But  man  made  after  the 
divine  image  is,  as  it  were,  an  idea, 
or  an  element,  or  a  seal,  perceptible 
by  mind,  bodiless,  neither  male 
nor  female,  incorruptible  by  nature 
....  By  the  expression,  *  Gk)d 
breathed  into  man's  face  the  breath 
of  life,'  is  meant  nothing  else  than 
the  Divine  Spirit  proceeding  from 
that    blessed    and  happy  nature. 


being  sent  to  take  up  its  remote 
habitation  here,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  race,  in  order  that,  although 
man  is  mortal  as  regards  his  visible 
part,  he  may  be  immortal  at  least 
as  regards  that  which  is  unseen." 
(De  Mund.  Opif.  §  46.) 

*'  We  shall  at  least  be  simply 
within  right  in  affirming  that  the 
Artificer  [Demiurge]  who  wrought 
the  Universe  is  uke  for  Uke 
with  the  Father  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced; while  the  Mother  is  the 
knowledge  appertaining  to  the 
Creator,  with  whom  God  united, 
not  as  a  man  unites,  and  sowed 
the  seed  of  genesis. 

''  And  she  received  unto  herself 
the  seed  of  God,  and  when  her 
throes  came  to  accomplishment, 
she  brought  forth  her  only  and 
well-beloved  son,  perceptible  to  the 
external  senses,  namely  this  very 
Kosmos. 

*'  Wisdom,  at  all  events,  is  intro- 
duced alongside  of  any  one  of 
those  that  form  the  divine  com- 
pany, speaking  of  herself  after  this 
manner : 
'  Me  did  Gt)d  get  to  himself  as  the 

first  of  the  first  among  his  own 

works, 
And  before  the  cycle  of  time  my 

foundations  he  laid '    [Prov.  viii. 

22]."  (De  Ebriet.  §  8.) 

The  expressions  of  endearment — 
"  only  son,"  "  first-born,"  "  well- 
beloved,"  used  in  reference  to  the 
Word  or  to  the  Kosmos,  show  how 
ready  was  the  oriental  mind  to 
affectionately  personify  an  attribute 
of  Deity,  and  so  to  enwrap  it  in 
the  language  of  love  rather  than 
the  language  of  metaphysics.  Con- 
current with  this  tendency  was  the 
disposition  to  regard  an  angel  or 
a  mortal  engaged  unselfishly  upon 
some  divine  work  as  a  vicegerent  of 
Gk>d,  and  within  the  limits  of  that 
office,  as  very  God  in  manifestation. 
Even  the  generosity  of  a  superior 
in  rank  is  accoimted  as  a  subordi- 
nate godhood. 
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In  the  address  of  Joseph  to  his 
brethren,  after  their  father's  de- 
-cease,  Philo  makes  him  say :  "  If 
fill  thin^  which  I  did  were  done 
well  and  kindly  for  my  father's 
6ake,  I  will  adhere  to  the  same 
'Course  now  that  he  is  dead.  But 
in  my  judgment  no  good  man  is 
dead,  but  will  indeed  live  for  ever 
without  waxing  old,  in  an  immor- 
tal nature  which  is  no  longer  bound 
up  in  the  body's  necessities.  And 
why  should  I  remember  only  the 
father  who  was  bom?  We  have 
the  uncreate,  the  incorruptible,  the 
eternal,  who  oversees  all  things  and 
gives  ear  to  all  people  even  when 
they  are  silent,  who  always  beholds 
the  things  which  lie  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mind,  upon  whom  I  call  as  a 
witness  of  my  conscience  that  my 
reconciliation  is  sincere.  For  I 
(and  marvel  not  at  my  words)  am 
in  the  place  of  God  (Gkn.  1.  19), 
who  has  changed  your  evil  designs 
into  an  abundance  of  good  things." 
(De  Josepho,  §  43.) 


In  another  chapter  of  the  same 
book  we  find : 

"  Be  not  cast  down  ;  I  give  you 
a  complete  amnesty  for  all  the 
things  which  you  have  done  to  me. 
Do  not  deem  that  you  need  anyone 
else  as  a  paraklete."  (De  Josepho, 
§40.) 

The  higher  the  mission,  the  more 
attractive  becomes  his  concep- 
tion: 

"  Angels  are  the  servants  of  God, 
and  are  considered  actual  gods  by 
those  who  are  in  toils  and  slaveries." 
(De  Profugis.  §  38.) 

We  may  call  to  mind  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  the  reply  of  Jesus 
to  an  allegation  of  blasphemy : 

"  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I 
aaidf  ye  are  gods?  If  he  called 
them  gods,  unto  whom  the  Word 
of  God  came,  and  the  scripture 
cannot  be  made  void ;  say  ye  of 
him  whom  the  Father  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou  bias- 
phemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  God's 
son."     (John  x.  34.) 


{To  he  eontinited.) 


Erratum,  page  895.     It  was  Philo'a  nephew,  not  hia  son,  who  married  king  Agrippa's 
daughter. 
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THE   LAST   PLAGUE. 

Within  the  painted  palace  of  the  King, 
Secure  and  free  for  every  royal  whim, 
With  doors  safe  kept  by  mighty  cherubim. 

Hath  stolen,  unseen,  a  gray  and  shuddering  thing  : 

Nought  in  his  hands  did  that  fell  phantom  bring. 

Nought  visible  took,  but  snatched  with  gestures  dim 
The  first-born's  soul,  yet  scathed  not  any  limb.  .  .  . 

On  heaven's  Nile-pools  that  soul  is  wandering. 

As  if  he  saw  not,  Pharaoh's  eyes  gaze  on, 

In  stony  numbness.     Lies  upon  his  knees 
The  pallid  corpse,  now  cold  enough  to  freeze 

The  mother's  cheek  and  heart.     With  forehead  prone 
In  fruitless  prayer  the  slaves  themselves  abase  ; 
No  gifts  to  God  bring  life  to  the  dead  face. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE   UNIVERSITIES. 

EXBTEB  OOLLBOE,  OxFOBD, 

AprU  24,  1880. 

Thb  Summer  Term  has  begun  well,  as  far  as  gaiety  can  be  considered  a 
good  thing.     Scarcely  had  we  come  up,  before  Oxford  was  all  astir  with 
the  yisit  of  Prince  Leopold,  who  came  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  High  School  for  boys.     The  function  was  an  interesting  one,  if  only 
for  the  sight  of  the  Yice-Chancellor  and  the  Mayor,  representatives  of  the 
civil  corporations  which  govern  Oxford,  marching  amicably  side  by  side. 
The  occasion  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Prince  of  making  a  couple  of 
those  neat  litue  speeches  for  which  he  is  so  justly  famous,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  genuinely  pleased  at  visiting  his  old  haunts  and  his  old  friends  once 
more,  albeit  the  weather  was  only  too  typical  of  Oxford.  The  High  School 
will  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  worthy  citizens  of  Oxford,  thi& 
city  having  hitherto  been  dependent  on  the  schools  attached  to  Mag- 
dalen and  Christ  Church,  both  of  which  were  originally  intended  simply 
and  solely  for  choristers,  but  which   have  had,  perforce,  to  extend 
themselves. 

We  have  also  been  entertaining  M.  Belian,  who  expressed  himself 
highly  charmed  with  Oxford.  He  was  lionised  over  the  colleges,  feted 
in  most  of  them,  and  taken  to  a  Bampton  lecture.  There  was  some  talk 
of  giving  him  an  honorary  degree,  but  the  fact  that  there  would  certainly 
be  some  considerable  opposition  to  the  proposal  was  sufficient  to  stifle 
the  idea,  for  it  was  generally  felt  that  an  honour  grudgingly  given  as  the 
result  of  a  party  triumph  would  hardly  be  worth  the  great  scholar's 
acceptance.  Yet  another  visitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  the 
American  humourist,  who  is  announced  to  lecture  to-night.  I  have  not 
heard  whether  he  is  to  be  the  fortunate  recipient  of  the  Honorary 
D.C.L. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Bywater  has  resigned  the  sub-librarian- 
ship  of  the  Bodleian,  to  which  he  was  appointed  recently,  will  be 
unwelcome  news  to  all  true  scholars.  But  the  fact  is  that,  under  the 
present  arrangement,  Bodley*s  sub-librarians  have  anything  but  a  "  good 
time."  The  work  is  enormous  and  increases  every  year,  and  the  staff  is 
miserably  small.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  commission  will  at  all 
events  effect  some  improvement  here.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bobarts 
that  some  of  the  idle  fellows  of  All  Souls  shall  be  utilised  in  the 
Bodleian  seems  to  be  practical  enough,  and  might  be  carried  out,  one 
would  think,  without  interfering  unduly  with  that  bugbear  of  reformers 
— vested  interests. 

The  election  storm  is  over,  and,  before  settling  down  under  the  new 
regimey  we  naturally  ask  what  will  the  Liberal  Government  do  for  or 
to  Oxford  ?     Probablv  verv  little.     The  Commission  has  already  decided 
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to  go  on  for  another  year,  i,e,,  till  the  end  of  1881,  and  is  doing 
its  work  slowly  and  steadily.  The  general  principles  have  been  settled, 
and  the  only  changes  likely  to  be  made  in  its  report  by  Parliament  are 
that  the  headships  will  be  made  non-clerical,  and  the  clerical  restrictions 
abolished  with  regard  to  all  fellowships,  save  one  or  two  in  each  college. 
The  appointment  of  Lord  Selbome  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  which 
every  one  regards  as  certain,  will  probably  give  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commission  to  Lord  Bedesdale  ;  while  for  the  vacant  commissionership, 
the  name  of  the  Master  of  Balliol  is  freely  mentioned.  But  of  course  it 
must  be  some  while  before  the  new  Government  will  have  time  to  attend 
to  such  comparatively  trifling  matters,  and  meanwhile  we  must  wait  and 
hope  that  the  interests  of  learning  and  research  will  not  be  altogether 
sacrificed  to  examinations, — or  Balliol. 

Nothing  daunted  with  their  failure  last  term,  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  for  degrees  in  Natural  Science  have  already  prepared  a  new 
statute,  which  is  certainly  in  some  ways  a  decided  improvement  on  its 
ill-fated  predecessor,  but  at  the  same  time  emphasises  some  of  the  worst 
faults  of  the  other  scheme.  According  to  the  proposed  statute,  the 
students  in  the  faculty  of  Natural  Science  are  to  be  a  race  apart,  a  peculiar 
people,  with  their  own  studies,  their  own  examinations,  and  their  own 
examiners.  These  latter,  by  the  way,  will  have  to  be  Admirable  Crichtons 
as  they  are  to  examine  in  all  manner  of  subjects — ^Latin  and  Greek, 
French  and  German,  Mathematics  and  Science.  But  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  faculty  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  matter,  and  one  important 
question  to  be  answered  is.  Whether  natural  science  deserves  to  be  placed 
in  this  exceptional  position,  and  to  have  privileges  accorded  to  it  (if 
privileges  they  be)  which  are  not  given  to  other  branches  of  study.  I 
must  own  that  on  the  main  point  of  Greek  or  no  Greek,  I  think  Professor 
Odling  has  propounded  a  dilemma  not  easy  to  be  escaped  from.  His 
position  is  simply  this — either  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  a  necessary  part 
of  a  liberal  education,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  why  induce  and  encourage 
students  of  natural  science  to  dispense  with  it  ?  If  not,  why  insist  on 
students  of  law,  history,  &c.,  wasting  time  over  it  ?  The  preliminary 
skirmish  comes  on  next  Tuesday,  but  the  battle  will  not  be  fought  out 
till  the  end  of  term. 

We  have  had  two  rather  remarkable  public  lectures  this  term  from 
Professor  Stubbs,  on  the  Characteristics  of  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History. 
Commencing  with  the  defence  of  the  former  as  of  greater  educational 
value  than  the  latter,  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  history  of  modem 
Europe  into  three  epochs :  the  first  from  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had,  as  its  great  characteristic,  respect  of  right  and  law — 
all  the  great  wars  of  this  epoch  were  struggles  of  opposing  rights ;  while 
in  the  second  period,  which  extended  to  the  French  Revolution,  right 
had  given  way  to  power  and  force ;  and  the  age  we  live  in  is  one  of  ideas 
and  sentiments  which  have  taken  the  form  of  belief  in  the  rights  of 
nationalities.  These  points  he  elaborated  and  illustrated  in  the  course  of 
a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  European  state-system,  and  the  moral  he  deduced 
was,  that  at  the  present  day  the  statesmen  and  the  nations,  which  recog- 
nise the  power  of  the  idea  of  nationality,  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  be 
successful. 

Professor  Earle  has  given  a  lecture  on  the  Faery  Queen,  and  next  week 
Mr.  Sayce  is  to  tell  us  something  of  his  pet  people  the  Hittites  and  their 
influence  on  Greece.    Besides  these,  Mr.  Westmacott  is  continuing  his 
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admirable  lectures  on  Elocution ;  and  later  on  we  are  to  be  favoured  with 
discourses  from  two  Scotch  professors,  Professor  Lewis  Campbell  taking 
the  Oresteia,  and  Professor  Jebb  the  (Edipus,  as  their  subjects.  So  we 
are  not  likely  to  perish  for  want  of  mental  food. 


Unitb&sitt  of  Coimbra, 

AprU,  1880. 

In  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  that  many  were  the  professors  who  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  epocm  of  the  last  removal  to,  and 
permanent  installation  of,  our  TJniversitv  in  Coimbra.  Among  the 
theologians  I  need  but  to  mention  Dr.  Affonso  do  Prado,  who  later 
on  became  rector  of  the  University  ;  Dr.  Francisco  de  Masson,  who  had 
graduated  in  AlcaU,  and  became  professor  of  the  Portuguese  University 
before  its  last  transference ;  Mestre  Fr.  Joao  Pedro,  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers ;  Martin  de  Ledesma ;  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  Doctor  in 
Divinity  of  the  University  of  Paris ;  as  also  Marcos  Eomeiro  and  Payo 
Bodrigo  de  Yillarinho,  who  came  from  the  latter  University  during  the 
rectorship  of  Diogo  de  Mur^a. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Canon  Law  flourished  the  licentiate  Francisco 
Coelho,  magistrate  in  Lisbon.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  renowned 
Dr.  Martinho  de  Aspilcueta,  who  was  also  known  bj  the  appellation  of 
the  Navarrene ;  he  who  so  greatly  added  to  the  renown  of  the  University 
with  his  vast  knowledge.  This  celebrated  professor  was  at  the  time 
teaching  in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  but,  as  D.  Joao  m.  greatly 
desired  that  he  should  come  to  honour  the  Portuguese  University  with 
his  science,  he  enlisted  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  to 
induce  him  to  come,  at  the  same  time  making  him  such  advantageous 
proposals  that  he  at  length  decided  to  accept  the  offer.  In  this  same 
faculty  also  flourished  Dr.  Luiz  de  Alar9ao,  Manuel  de  Andrade,  Bar- 
tolomeu  Filippe,  and  Joao  Peruchi  Morgoveja,  from  Salamanca. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Laws  we  find  the  following :  Dr.  GK}n9alo  Vaz 
Pinto,  who  for  some  thirty  years  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
our  University  whilst  in  Lisbon ;  Dr.  Lopo  da  Costa,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Manuel  da  Costa,  he  who  was  sumamed  the  8vhtle  by  reason  of  his 
great  talents,  and  both  he  and  Antonio  Soares  came  from  Salamanca ; 
Gk>n9alo  Bodrigues  de  Sancta  Cruz,  a  Castilian  ;  Fabio  Areas  Armanio, 
from  Rome ;  Arcanio  Escoto ;  Ayres  Pinhel,  from  Salamanca,  and 
others.  At  this  epoch  there  existea  in  Coimbra  eighteen  Professors  of 
Laws. 

When  the  University  opened  its  doors  there  was  but  one  Professor  in 
Medicine,  Dr.  Henrique  de  Cuellar;  but  later  on  he  was  assisted  by 
Thomas  Bodrigues  da  Veiga,  Antonio  Barbosa,  Luiz  jl^xmes,  Francisco 
Franco,  from  Valencia,  Affonso  Bodrigues  Guevara,  and  the  talented 
Bodrigo  Beynoso,  who  among  these  brilliant  geniuses  shone  above  them, 
and  became  justly  celebrated  from  his  great  learning. 

The  Chair  of  Mathematics  was  from  the  first  fined  by  the  renowned 
Pedro  Nunes,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  a  former  letter,  and  who  continued  to 
occupy  it  during  the  reign  of  D.  Sebastian. 

'*  As  regards  the  teaching  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,"   says   Senhor  Dr.  Motta  Veiga,  in  his  "  Esbo9o 
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Historico-Litterorio  da  Faculdade  de  Theologia/'  ''special  notice  should 
be  taken  of  some  of  the  foreign  professors  who  came  to  £11  the  respective 
chairs,  such  as  Nicolao  Qrouchio,  Fabricio,  Eozetto,  George  Buchanan 
(Scotchman),  and  his  brother  Arlando  Patrick,  and  the  Frenchmen,  Elias 
and  Jaques.  To  this  list  we  must  subjoin  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Portuguese  who  had  acquired  fame  and  renown  outside  the  mother 
country :  Andr^  de  Gouveia,  Jofio  da  Costa,  Diogo  de  Teive,  Antonio 
Mendes,  Joao  Fernandes,  Andr^  de  Bezende,  Ignacio  de  Moraes,  and 
Melchior  Belliago." 

Without  at  once  proceeding  to  effect  any  essential  reform  in  the 
statutes  given  by  the  King,  and  which,  as  I  said  before,  were  the  same 
statutes  that  had  been  drawn  ujp  during  the  reign  of  D.  Manuel,  the 
University  necessarily  introduced  some  modifications  and  alterations 
as  regarded  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chairs,  and  also  no  doubt 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  in  the  scholastic  customs  and  usages. 

Ever  since  the  period  when  the  general  studies  were  first  established, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  TV.,  degrees  were 
conferred  in  the  Sees  of  Lisbon  or  Coimbra  by  their  respective  prelates, 
or  their  vicars,  and  on  pontifical  authoritv ;  these  prelates  being  nomi- 
nated Chancellors  or  yice-Chancellors,  all  notable  acts  were  boimd  to 
take  place  in  their  presence  and  within  their  respective  Sees,  or  else 
in  the  houses  of  the  Chapter. 

But  after  the  change  of  the  University  to  Coimbra,  the  King  issued  a 
charter  dated  28th  November,  1537,  empowering  the  rector,  D.  Agostinho 
Bibeiro  to  act  as  Chancellor,  and  to  bestow  the  degrees  of  licentiate, 
and  of  doctor  of  laws  and  medicine  on  his .  own  authority,  and  that 
degrees  in  canon  law  and  theology  should  be  withheld  until  permission 
came  from  Eome  given  under  Papal  authority,  which  permission  was 
readily  granted  by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  a  bull  dated  12th  February,  1539. 
Little  time,  however,  elapsed  before  modifications  on  this  point,  which  in 
those  days  was  considered  of  importance,  took  place. 

By  Royal  Letters  of  15th  December,  1539,  and  of  29th  December, 
1540,  the  title  of  Chancellor  was  bestowed  upon  the  Prior  and  General 
of  Sancta  Cruz  and  to  all  his  successors  in  authority,  and  power  was 
vested  in  them  for  conferring  the  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor  in  laws, 
medicine,  and  arts.  Degrees  in  canons  and  theology  were  to  be  conferred 
on  papal  authority,  enjoining  moreover  that  all  private  examinations  and 
degrees  conferred  should  take  place  in  the  said  monastery.  The  latter 
part  of  this  order  suffered  some  alteration  in  the  year  1544,  when  the 
rector,  being  then  Diogo  de  Mur^a,  had  all  the  faculties  united  together 
in  the  royal  courts.  However,  the  Priors  of  Sancta  Cruz  always  retained 
their  rank  and  title  of  Chancellors  of  the  University  until  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  orders  in  1834. 

By  this  act  of  conferring  the  distinctive  title  of  Chancellor  upon  the 
Priors  of  Sancta  Cruz,  the  King  D.  Jofto  III.  wished  to  show  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  held  that  monastery  where  such  lofty  studies  had 
always  been  cultivated,  and  which  had  served  as  a  basis  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  University. 

Not  only,  as  we  said  before,  did  the  colleges  affiliated  to  that  monastery 
serve  in  the  beginning  to  accommodate  an  important  part  of  the  general 
studies,  but,  after  all  the  faculties  had  become  established  within  the 
royal  courts,  it  was  in  them  that  the  commencement  was  laid  of  the 
organisation  of  the  College  of  Arts  which  was  destined  for  prosecuting 
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the  Htudy  of  the  classical  langaages  and  of  the  Humanities,  these  con* 
stituting  an  indispensable  preparation  for  entering  into  the  superior 
courses  of  the  faculties.  In  this  way  did  the  King,  in  a  positive  and 
clear  manner,  strive  to  advance  secondary  instruction  as  a  preparation 
for  superior  culture. 

In  the  "  Memorias  da  TJniversidade  de  Coimbra,"  Rector  Figueiroa, 
speaking  of  this  College  of  Arts,  says  :  ''  The  King  D.  Joao  III.  gave  the 
rules  by  which  this  new  college  was  to  be  governed,  releasing  it  com- 
pletely from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rector  and  of  the  University ;  and 
these  commands,  no  doubt,  must  have  been  sent  to  the  University  itself. 
Yet  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  archives ;  but,  by  other  existing 
documents,  it  is  proved  that  the  first  rector  of  this  College  of  Arts 
was  Andre  de  Gouveia,  Doctor  in  Theology,  who,  jointly  with  his 
brothers  IMar^al  and  Antonio  Gouveia,  the  King  had  sent  to  Paris  to 
]TOsecute  their  studies  under  the  clever  instruction  of  their  uncle, 
Dr.  Diogo  de  Gouveia,  who  was  the  rector  or  principal  of  the  college  of 
Santa  Barbara  of  the  University  of  Paris.  A  great  eulogium  is  passed 
upon  him  by  Nicolas  Antonio  in  his  '  Bibliotheca,'  as  well  as  upon 
Antonio  Gouveia,  well  known  in  this  University  from  the  talented 
works  he  published." 

But  it  was  not  for  a  great  length  of  time  that  the  College  of  Arts 
remained  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rector  and  Council  of  tlie 
University,  because,  in  November,  1549,  the  King  issued  a  new  regulation 
to  the  coUege  authorities,  placing  it  under  the  inspection  and  superior 
authority  of  the  University.  Hence  it  remained  annexed,  or,  in  a 
certain  manner  incorporated  with  it,  until  1555,  when,  although  this 
college  flourished  in  a  brilliant  manner,  owing  to  the  great  competency 
of  its  masters,  the  King  instituted  a  new  government,  which  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  former  work  done,  and  from  that  time  dates  the 
decadence  of  our  University. 

I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  important  fact  of  the  organisation 
of  the  royal  colleges  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  whose  origin  dates  from 
this  epoch,  and  which,  so  to  say,  completed  the  University,  these  colleges 
being  established  for  the  reception  of  doctors  to  qualify  them  for  magis- 
terial posts.  These  colleges  were  endowed  with  goodly  rents,  the  inmat-es 
lived  in  community,  and  enjoyed  every  advantage  for  study.  Both  these 
colleges  proved  excellent  cradles  of  learning,  and  produced  great 
professors  and  cultured  men,  who  became  illustrious,  not  only  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  University,  but  attained  eminent  positions  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State. 

And,  on  a  par  with  these  royal  and  secular  colleges,  various  religious 
orders  established  other  colleges  for  youths  who  purposed  to  follow  the 
scientific  studies  in  the  University.  The  military  orders  of  Christ,  of 
d'Aviz,  and  of  St.  James,  also  possessed  later  on  colleges  of  similar 
nature,  and  these  subsisted  until  the  extinction  of  all  the  religious  com- 
munities in  Portugal. 

The  first  eighteen  years  which  elapsed  after  the  last  transference  of 
the  Portuguese  University  to  Coimbra,  notwithstanding  the  fluctuations 
of  ideas  and  plans  and  the  incoherent  providences  of  the  Sovereign 
reformer,  were  years  of  constant  progress ;  so  favourable  were  the  condi- 
tions of  the  epoch,  and  such  was  the  vigorous  impulse  which  this 
assemblage  of  renowned  and  wise  professors  exercised  in  influencing  the 
culture  of  the  sciences,  and  in  rendering  our  University  brilliant. 
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The  fame  of  the  regenerated  TJniyersity  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  attracting  so  great  an  influx  of  students  and  enlightened  men, 
that  the  day  actually  dawned  when  space  and  time  were  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  enthusiastic  desires  of  those  who  came  hurrying  to  drink  in 
the  lessons  of  its  wise  masters,  and  of  the  latter  to  manifest  to  them  in 
full  the  talents  and  gifts  with  which  they  were  dowered. 

Besides  the  staff  of  professors  receiving  remuneration  for  teaching  the 
ordinary  courses,  the  statutes  permitted  the  doctors  to  hold  extraordinary 
courses  similar  to  those  which  in  the  German  Universities  were  held  by 
the  Privat'docenten,  but  so  large  was  the  number  of  students  attending 
these  courses,  that  the  council  was  unable  any  longer  to  find  room  or 
assign  hours  in  which  all  should  read,  *^  from  which  circumstance,"  says 
Figueiroa,  **  many  murmured,  and  such  was  the  fervour  with  which  they 
applied  themselves  to  study,  that  the  King  D.  Joao,  on  being  apprised  of 
what  passed,  wishful  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  ordered  that  during 
the  months  set  apart  for  the  vacations,  the  schools  should  be  kept  open, 
creating  for  this  object  two  extra  chairs  in  each  faculty,  each  professor  to 
receive  an  additional  stipend  for  teaching  during  the  vacations." 

From  this  vast  influx  of  men  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  pro- 
fessorships, resulted  that  many  were  invited  by  other  Universities  to  fill 
their  professorial  chairs.  And  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  many  went  from 
Coimbra  to  Salamanca,  Paris,  Eome,  Louvain,  Pisa,  Bolonha,  Ferrara, 
Turin,  Montpellier,  Alcaic,  and  others  ;  and  the  list  of  those  who  did  so, 
a  rather  extensive  one,  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Anno 
Historico  "  of  Padre  Mestre  Francisco  de  Sancta  Maria. 

All  things  favoured  the  University  during  the  first  years  of  its  trans- 
lation to  Coimbra. 

The  King  continued  to  manifest  interest  in,  and  in  reality  was  truly 
solicitous  to  favour  the  studies,  not  forgetting  to  increase  also  the  rents, 
of  the  University,  obtaining  for  it  the  annexation  of  many  churches, 
and  concessions  of  dignities  and  rich  ecclesiastical  benefices,  with  which 
to  reward  the  more  worthy  professors. 

And  the  Kin^  wished  still  further  to  show  the  interest  and  high  esteem 
in  which  he  held  the  University  by  honouring  it  with  a  personal  visit. 
This  visit  took  place  in  November,  1650,  when  he  went  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Prince  D.  Joao,  the  Queen  D.  Catha- 
rina,  and  her  sister,  the  Infanta  D.  Maria,  both  these  ladies  being  very 
enlightened  and  of  lofty  cultured  minds,  due  to  a  singularly  brilliant 
literary  education.  Figueiroa  narrates  in  detail  the  ceremonial  which 
was  observed  by  the  University  when  receiving  the  visit  of  the  King, 
who  spent  several  days  assisting  at  the  diJfferent  acts,  hearing  the 
lectures  of  the  professors,  and  in  every  way  manifesting  a  great  interest 
in  the  good  order  of  the  studies,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  an  academy 
which  gratefully  considered  him  its  regenerator,  or  better  said,  its  true 
founder,  so  great  was  the  distance  which  existed  between  the  general 
studies  of  Lisbon  and  the  new  University  of  Coimbra,  placed  as  it  was 
now  in  the  centre  of  the  most  illustrious  ones  of  that  epoch. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  fate  of 
the  University  was  to  succumb  into  a  long  period  of  decadence. 
However,  before  I  commence  to  proceed  in  this  sad  relation,  I  will,  in 
my  next  letter,  give  you  -some  account  of  the  state  of  scientific  and 
literary  instruptipD  ia  Portugal  during  the  reign  of  D.  Jo^  HI, 
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Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Bemusat, 
1802-8.  Published  by  her  grand- 
son,  M.  Paul  de  Bcmusat.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Mrs. 
Oashel  Hoby  and  Mr.  John 
LiLLiE.  Vol.  2.  London :  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston,  and  Co.     1880. 

The  second  volume  of  the 
memoir  of  Madame  de  Bdmusat 
fully  keeps  up  the  interest  of  the 
first.  In  spite  of  occasional  re- 
petitions, the  result  no  doubt  of 
the  mode  of  production,  as  reminis- 
cence rather  than  as  contem- 
porary memoir,  almost  the  only 
regret  experienced  by  the  reader  is 
that  the  work  concludes  at  the 
yery  moment  when  the  greatest 
peripeteia  of  modem  history  was 
just  commencing.  The  26th 
chapter,  which  describes  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Court  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  for  two  months  in  the  year 
1807,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  whole  book.  It 
was  published  in  the  Hews  dee 
Deux  Mondes  shortly  before  the 
appearance  of  the  translation,  and, 
as  read  in  the  language  of  the 
authoress,  is  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  those  most  striking  pages  of 
St.  Simon,  in  which  he  draws 
the  picture  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
Quatorze  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin.  "  Let  us 
suppose  an  individual,"  the 
chapter  commences,  "  ignorant  of 
all  antecedent  events,  and  sud- 
denly introduced  to  the  life  of  the 
palace  at  Fontainebleau  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  That  in- 
dividual, dazzled  by  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  royal  dwelling,  and 


struck  by  the  authoritative  air  of 
the  master,  and  the  obsequious 
manner  of  the  great  personages 
who  surrounded  him,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  believed  that  he 
beheld  a  sovereign  peacefully 
seated  upon  the  greatest  throne 
in  the  world,  in  virtue  of  the  joint 
rights  of  power  and  legitimacy." 

We  know  no  work  of  modem 
time  which  so  far  resembles  the 
writing  of  the  great  Greek  drama- 
tists in  the  effect  that  it  produces 
on  the  mind  as  do  parts  of  these 
memoirs.  Not  that  there  is  any  at- 
tempt at  dramatic  writing.  But  the 
scene  is  so  vast  and  so  magnificent, 
the  human  interests  are  so  deep, 
the  control  exercised  by  one  im- 
perious will  is  so  mighty,  the 
silent  preparations  for  the  catas- 
trophe are  so  signidcantly  indicated, 
that  the  great  motive  of  the  drama, 
— the  steady  advance  of  inexorable 
fate — is  foreshadowed  from  time  to 
time.  We  hope  that  among  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  Bdmusat,  of 
which  her  grandson  promises  the 
publication,  will  be  found  some 
that  describe  the  decadence  of 
that  unscrupulous  power  of  which 
we  are  shown  the  apogee  in  1807. 

The  character  of  a  man  of 
undoubted,  though  unequal  genius, 
possessed  by  the  very  devil  of 
tyrannical  domination,  is  one  that 
has  as  much  interest  at  the  present 
d^  as  it  had  seventy  years  ago. 
*'  But,"  says  Madame  de  Bcmusat, 
"  on  increasing  his  power  by  every 
possible  means,  and  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  his 
own  will  on  every  possible  occasion. 
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he  became  more  and  more  impatient 
of  the  slightest  opposition.  The 
European  phalanxes  were  gradually 
giving  way  before  him,  and  he 
began  to  believe  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
every  continental  kingdom.  He 
believed  that  he  could,  at  any  rate, 
deceive  the  people,  by  destroying 
that  which  had  existed,  and  re- 
placing it  by  sudden  creations 
which  would  apparently  gratify 
that  longing  for  equality,  which  he 
rightly  held  to  be  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  times. 

"  There  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  him  two  different  men.  The  one, 
rather  gigantic  than  great,  but 
nevertheless  prompt  to  conceive, 
also  prompt  to  execute,  laid  from 
time  to  time  some  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  plan  he  had  formed. 
This  man,  actuated  by  one  high 
idea,  untoucbod  by  any  secondarv 
impression  likely  to  interfere  with 
his  projects,  had  he  but  taken  for 
his  aim  the  good  of  mankind, 
would,  with  such  abilities,  have 
become  the  one  greatest  man  of 
the  earth,  as  even  now  he  remains, 
through  his  perspicuity  and  his 
stren^^  of  will,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary. 

''The  other  Bonaparte,  forming  a 
kind  of  uneasy  conscience  to  the 
first,  was  devoured  by  anxiety, 
agitated  by  continual  suspicion, 
a  slave  to  passions  which  gave  him 
no  rest*,  distrustful,  fearing  every 
rival  greatness,  even  that  which  he 
had  himself  created.  When  seized 
bv  this  spirit  of  distrust  he  gave 
himself  up  to  it  entirely,  and 
thought  only  of  how  to  create 
division.  This  suspicious  jealousy, 
which  incessantly  pursued  him, 
fastened  like  a  canker  on  all  his 
undertakings,  and  prevented  him 
from  establishing  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation any  of  those  schemes  which 
his  prolific  imagination  was  con- 
tinually inventing. 

''  His  aim  was  no  longer  that  of 


securing  power  over  the  convictions 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  like 
manner,  he  disdained  the  successes 
of  social  life,  which  at  an  earlier 
period  he  was  anxious  to  obtain. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  impose 
a  yoke  on  every  one,  and  he  neg- 
lected no  means  to  this  end,  but 
from  the  moment  he  perceived  his 
power  to  be  established  he  took 
no  pains  to  make  himself  agree- 
able. 

"  Being  resolved  on  seeking 
everything,  and  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, he  adways  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  ultimate  aim.  It  is 
said  that,  on  starting  for  his  first 
campaign  in  Italy,  he  said  to  a 
friend,  who  was  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  *  Recollect,  in  your 
accounts  of  our  victories,  to  speak 
of  me,  always  oi  me;  do  you 
understand  ? '  This  '  me '  was 
the  ceaseless  cry  of  purely 
egoistical  ambition." 

It  is  well  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  writer  of  the  words  above 
translated  died  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1821,  aged  forty-one 
years.  __«. 

Acro88  the  Zodiac :  The  Story  of  a 
Wrecked  Record,  Deciphered,  trans- 
lated, and  edited  by  Pbbcy  Gseo. 
2  vols.  London :  Trllbner  and  Co. 
1880. 

Man — that  is  to  say,  civilised 
man — does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  lion  and  the  savage  hunt  their 
food,  and  are  pretty  f uUy  absorbed 
for  a  time  in  the  eating  of  it.  The 
civilised  man  in  his  higher  develop- 
ments ''  looks  before  and  after,"  and 
"  pines  for  what  is  not."  He  lives 
not  only  in  concrete  enjoyment, 
but  in  theory,  which  is  as  often  a 
pain  as  a  delight.  Too  much  of 
the  abstract  and  the  imaginative 
produces  ennui;  life  should  pro- 

f)erly  precede  doctrine.  Neverthe- 
ess  there  is  a  wonderful  fascination 
in  sketching  out  imaginary  pictures 
of  life,  of  a  variety  removed  from 
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our  own,  but  not  so  far  removed  as 
to  be  outside  the  pale  of  average 
sympathy.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
practical  value  in  speculative  social 
edifices,  for  modem  life  is  not  at  all 
the  result  of  following  blind  instinct, 
but  is  built  up  in  great  measure 
upon  opinion.  It  is  therefore 
useful  to  inspect  even  fanciful 
ideal  patterns  of  life,  as  they  culti- 
vate uie  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
conceives  a  notion  of  a  politeia,  and 
enables  it  to  form  a  mental  scheme 
for  experience  to  fill  in  or  correct. 
Besides  this  practical  value,  there 
is  an  undoubted  poetic  charm  about 
a  skilfully  constructed  picture  of 
alien  modes  of  life.  If  well  done, 
it  is  fiction  of  a  high  and  sugges- 
tive kind.  There  is  always  a  yearn- 
ing for  a  life  better  than,  or  different 
from,  our  own,  which  poetry  and 
fiction  foster  and  at  the  same 
time  feed.  **Arcadia,"  "Atlantis," 
Brook  Farm,  Pantisocracy, Paradise, 
all  represent  attempts  to  realise  in 
the  mind,  on  paper,  or  on  earth's 
hard  crust,  something  of  the  ideal 
life.  Our  own  age  mainly  confines 
itself  to  paper  realisation.  Baron 
Lytton — we  need  not  now  confuse 
him  with  Earl  Lytton — showed  us 
"  The  Coming  Race,"  Samuel 
Butler  founded  "  Erewhon  "  in  the 
land  of  Nowhere,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  elbow-room  ;  a  writer 
suspiciously  like  him  created 
**  Golymbia ;"  and  several  others 
have  attempted  the  same  extensive 
theme  in  divers  manners. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
book  by  Mr.  Greg  picturing  life  on 
another  planet  is  worth  reading. 
The  volumes  before  us  indeed  are 
fult  of  interest  and  suggestiveness. 
Mars  is  the  planet  cnosen  for  a 
visit,  and  the  construction  of  the 
car  for  the  etherial  journey,  and 
the  mode  of  utilising  attraction, 
and  timing  arrival  at  a  point  in 
space,  so  as  to  minimise  the  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled  in  order  to 
reach  a  moving  star,  show  an  inge- 


nidty  very  closely  approaching 
genius.  The  most  striking  concep- 
tion is  that  of  the  "  apergic  "  force ; 
as  there  is  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion, so  it  is  argued  there  must  be 
the  corresponding  repulsion,  if  only 
one  can  find  and  utilise  it. 

The  details  of  life  in  Mars  we 
must  leave  to  the  readers  of  the 
book.  They  are  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  than  ourselves,  having 
passed  clean  beyond  all  the  strife 
and  poetry  of  doubts  and  fears, 
vague  feelings  and  aspirations,  and 
having  reached  the  acme  of  scien- 
tific utilitarianism.  A  small  sect 
forms  an  exception  to  the  pre- 
valent spiritual  deadness,  and 
it  is  in  connection  with  the 
members  of  this  sect  that  a  great 
part  of  the  action  of  the  book 
arises.  The  chapters  on  Woman 
and  Wedlock  in  Mars,  on  the 
mechanical  contrivances  in  action 
there,  and  on  the  uses  to  which 
domesticated  animals  are  put,  are  of 
peculiar  interest. 


The  Ode  of  Life.  Bj  the  Author 
of  "The  Epic  of  Hades."  London : 
C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.     1880. 

The  writer,  who  so  signally 
proved  his  hold  on  the  popular  ear 
m  "  Songs  of  Two  Worlds  "  and  his 
"  Epic  of  Hades,"  was  hardly  likely 
to  draw  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and  waste 
a  shot  that  should  stray  wide 
through  unfamiliarity  with  the 
regions  of  the  Ode.  It  is  com- 
mended to  us  by  the  illustrious 
example  of  Pindar;  it  is  naturalised 
in  the  felicitous  diction  and  ex- 
quisite arrangement  of  Gray,  and 
the  soaring  inspiration  yet  Attic 
simplicity  of  Collins.  As  long  as  the 
"  Bard,"  the  "  Progress  of  Poesy," 
the  '^  Ode  on  the  Passions,"  and 
a  few  other  palmary  odes  such 
as  Wordsworth's  "dn  the  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality  from 
Childhood  "  find  a  welcome  in 
English  literature,  we  may  augur 
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a  hearty  sympathy  for  such  a  ven- 
turous flight  as  that  of  this  on- 
•coming  minstrel,  who  is  so 
enamoured  with  his  form  of  song 
that  he  has  resorted  to  an  expe- 
dient of  expansion  into  a  series  of 
minor  odes,  each  distinct  from 
other,  but  each  finding  its  place  in 
the  consecutive  development  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  some  index  to  the  writer's 
well-grounded  confidence  in  his 
rather  novel  undertaking,  some 
^uge  of  his  faith  in  its  compara- 
tively limitless  capabilities,  that  he 
places  his  conviction  on  record  that, 
whether  as  to  theme,  or  elabora- 
tion, he  recognises  in  the  ''  Ode  of 
Life "  a  conception  worthy  the 
maturest  powers  of  a  ciiltivated 
poet,  and  a  subject  as  many-sided, 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  high, 
generous,  pathetic,  tender,  even 
holy  treatment.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  modem  ode,  of  expansive 
proportions,  a  ramification  of  inter- 
sections of  odes  like  a  Jesse 
window,  might  come  to  grief 
through  its  very  bulk ;  and  to  obviate 
this  our  poet  has  had  to  depend 
above  all  things  on  his  bright  idea, 
his  variety  of  illustration,  his 
Pindaric  transition-power,  and  the 
-easy  inelaborate  changefulness  with 
which  he  quits  a  thelne  on  which 
he  has  harped  to  the  verge  of 
patience,  for  another  which  opens 
out  new  fields  of  fancy.  To  linger 
awhile  on  the  2nd  ode,  "  the  Ode 
of  Infancy,"  a  theme  that  should 
speak  home  to  the  most  prosaic  of 
parents  (for  what  father  in  the  first 
bliss  of  his  cradled  babe  has  not 
his  new-found  treasure  rendered 
•eloquent,  nay  poetic  ?) — the  author 
touches  a  chord  closely  connected 
with  the  uncertainties  of  budding 
life  in  the  future,  where  in  p.  14 
he  pictures  this  pathetic  sketch  of 
what  in  the  wheel  of  fate  may  hap- 
en  to  the  babe  that  nestles  in  the 
purple.  Who  could  not  put  a  name 
to  the  picture  ? 


I  see  thee  lie 
Safe  in  thy  silken  oradle,  annk  in  down, 
Within  thy  father's  palace  ohambera  fair : 
Thy  guarded  Blnmbers  breathing  tempered 

air; 
The  soft  eyes,  full  of  yearning,  watching  by ; 
Caressing  arms  waiting  thy  waking  cry  : 
AH  Inxnry  and  state  that  can  assuage 
Life's  painfal  heritage : 
The  preypra  of  a  people  swell  for  thee 
Up  to  the  careless  skies  that  cover  all. 
And  yet  it  may  be  thine  to  fall 
Far  from  thy  loved  and  native  land, 
And  end  thy  imperfect  innocent  life-tale 

here. 
Forsaken  on  a  savage  desert  tstrand, 
Pierced  through  and  through  by  some  bar- 
barian spear. — P.  15. 

From  this  sad  finale  of  happiest 
auguries  a  pictured  antithesis  is 
wrought  in  pronounced  contrast, 
where  **  poor  life  foredoomed  "  sur- 
mounts its  early  hindrances  to 
emerge  to  worldly  strength,  know- 
ledge or  wisdom,  unpromised  to  such 
antecedents.  And  so  it  is,  musing 
on  the  contemplation  of  infancy, 
noting  the  growth  of  the  baby  mira- 
cle, and  pressed  to  unravel  the 
threads  of  right  and  wrong  so  hard 
to  trace  home  to  an  earliest  germ  of 
acquaintance,  that  we  come  upon  a 
fine  passage  in  p.  18  suggestive  of 
remarkable  thoughts  of  Words- 
worth and  the  Silurist,  with  which 
in  time  past  we  traced  our  author's 
familiarity : 

Oh !  little  child,  thou  bringest  with  thee 

still, 
As  Moses,  parting  from  the  fiery  hill, 
Some  dim  reflection  in  thine  eyes, 
Some  sense  of  godhead,  some  indefinite 

wonder 
As  of  one  drifted  here  unwillingly ; 
Who  knows  no  8i>eeoh  of  ours,  and  yet 

doth  keep 
Some  dumb  remembrance  of  a  gracious 

home 
Which  li](hte  his  waking  hours,  and  fills 

his  sleep 
With  precious  visions  that  unbidden  come  : 
Some  golden  link  which  nought  of  earth 

can  sunder, 
Some  glimpse  of  a  more  glorious  land  and 

sea.— P.  19. 

It  is  no  impeachment  of  the ''  Ode 
of  Childhood,''  that  its  section  Boy- 
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hood  is  a  bright  and  exquisite  re- 
fresher of  the  memories  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  or  our  other  plajtields 
and  stream  banks — the  sports  of 
boyhood  yividlj  presented,  the  less 
gregarious  fisher  ''set  with  his 
pliant  wand  by  swirling  pool," 
whilst,  lest  all  should  sparkle  with 
life  and  enjoyment,  we 

Mark  the  deadly  ohiU,  through  the  jovug 

blood. 
When  some  young  life,  snatched  from  the 

cmel  flood. 
Looks  once  upon  the  flowers,  the  fields, 

the  enn, 
Looks  onoe,  and  then  is  done  I 

How  often  when  in  schooldays 
the  embryo  poet  is  earning  his 
character  of  one  not  much  given  to 
games  and  amusements,  yon 
lounger  by  the  margin  is  realising 
descriptions  imaged  in  such  suc- 
cessions of  pictures  as  this  of 
"  Boyhood,"  and  minting  coin  that 
will  be  current  wherever  "troops 
of  agile  boys  "  take  their  pastime. 
A  tenderer  note  is  touched  in  the 
glimpses  at  innocent  girlhood ; 
the  mother's  cares  rehearsed  in  the 
doll's  house;  the  gradual  initia- 
tions to  the  province  of  mother- 
liness  which  "  an  innocent  virgin 
mother — childlike  yet"  has  per- 
chance within  the  range  of  her 
experience  —  all  this  is  sweetly 
pictured,  with  a  view  to  blending 
where,  at  the  Ode's  conclusion — 

Fair  streams  which  mn  as  yet 

Each  in    its  separate  channel  from  the 

snows — 
Boyhood  and  girlhood :  whila  life's  banks 

are  set 
With  blooms  that  kiss  the  clear  lymph  as 

it  flows — 
One  swift  and  strong  and  deep, 
One  where  the  lilies  sleep  ; — 
Fair  streams,  which  soon  some  stress  of 

Life  and  Time 
Shall  bring  together 
Under  new  magical  skies  and  the  strange 

weather 
Of  an  enchanted  clime. — P.  82. 

But    equally    beautiful    is    the 
splendid  tribute  to  "  Maidenhood  " 


inscribed  in  "  the  Ode  of  Youth,"  a 
tribute  approaching,  we  fully  be- 
lieve unconsciously,  a  fine  passage 
in  one  of  Hankinson's  Seatonian 
prize  poems  on  the  Ministry  of 
Angels.     Our  Ode  runs  thus : 

Oh !  primal  growth  of  Time, 

Sweet    maidenhood  1    that    to    a    ailveiry 

chime 
Of  masio  and  sweet  fancies  nndefiled 
And  modest  grace  and  mild, 
Comest,  best  gift  of  God  to  men, 
As  fair  to-day  as  when 
The  first  man,  waking  from  his  deep 
And  fancy-haonted  sleep, 
Found  his  strength  spent,  and  at  his  side 
His  fair  dream  glorified. — P.  45. 

But  a  few  lines  from  the  earlier 
lyrist  we  have  cited  will  evince 
an  earlier  touching  of  the  same 
chord. 

He  slept  and  dreamed — a  blessed  dream ; 

Blue  vernal  eyes  and  sanny  hair  I 
A  form  that  like  Ms  own  did  seem. 

Bat  far  more  pnrely  fair. 
It  called  on  him — a  silver  sonnd, 

Trnstful  and  tender  thrilled  his  ear ; 
It  called — ^he  started  from  the  ground — 

Awoke  and  found  it  there  i 

— Ministry  of  Angels. 

« 

Time  and  space  would  fail  us  to 
extract  even  a  tenth  of  the  beauties 
enshrined  in  the  "  Ode  of  Love,"  a 
picturesque  yet  speaking  glorifica- 
tion of  a  might  supreme,  ineffable, 
omnipotent,  and  omnipresent,  such 
as  has  seldom  been  handled  with 
ampler  justice,  or  finer  flights  of 
fancy.  Yet  perhaps  there  is  no 
less  beauty  or  weft  of  noble 
thought  in  what  the  author  names 
**  the  Ode  of  Perfect  Years,"  which 
is  subdivided  into  the  suggestive 
themes  of  Fatherhood,  Mother- 
hood, Labour,  Best.  To  select 
a  brief  snatch  of  the  strain  on 
Motherhood,  who  does  not  find  his 
heart  responsive  to  the  poet's 
expression  of  the  thought  that 
"every  day  that  goes  Before  the 
gazer  new  Madonnas  rise,"  and 
his  conclusion  of  a  finely  wrought 
fancy  on  this  wise  : 
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Aye,  thou  art  ours,  or  wert  ere  yet 

The  loss  we  ne'er  forget, 

The  loss  whioh  comes  to  all  who  reach 

life's  middle  way. 
We  see  thee  by  the  childish  bed 
Sit  patient  all  night  long, 
To  cool  the  parching  lips   or  throbbing 

head; 
We  hear  thee  still  with  simple  song, 
Or  sweet  hymn,  loll  the  wakeful  eyes  to 

sleep; 
Through  every  turning  of  life's  chequered 

Joying  with  .those  that  joy,  weeping  with 

those  who  weep. 
Oh !  sainted  love  !  oh  precious  sacrifice ! 
Oh  !  heaven-lighted  eyes  ! 
Beet  dream  of  early  youth,  best  memory 

of  age. 

Striking  no  less  home,  and  in  its 
theme  more  susceptible  of  simple 
grandeur,  is  the  enunciation  of  the 
law  of  toil,  and  the  march-past  of 
the  toilers  in  pp.  81-3,  the  pro- 
cession ending  with  the  noblest  and 
most  devoted  exemplars,  the  states- 
man and  the  ministering  sister. 
We  commend  both,  but  must  be 
content  to  quote  the  former : 

Or  who,   from  heart  and  brain  inspired, 

create. 
Defying  time,  defying  fate. 
Some  deathless  theme  and  high, 
Some  verse  that  cannot  die, 
Some  lesson  which  shall  still  be  said, 
Although  their  tongue  be  lost  and  dead ; 
Or  who  in  daily  labour's  trivial  round 
Their  fitting  work  have  found  ; 
Or  who  on  high,  guiding  the  car  of  state 
Are  set,  a  people's  envy  and  their  pride, 
Who  spuming  rank  and  ease  and  wealth, 
And  setting  pleasure  aside  and  wealth, 
And  meeting  contumely  oft  and  hate, 
Have  lived  laborious  lives,   and   all  too 

early  died.— P.  86. 

But  our  poet  is  not  less  eloquent 
and  silver-tongued  when  he  dilates 
on  a  text  that,  enforcing  rest, 
enunciates  what  might  seem  a 
Pindaric  maxim : 

For  this  of  old  is  sure, 
That  change  of  toil  is  toil's  sufficient  core. 

He  paints  the  relaxations  of  the 
flagging  statesman,  the  refreshment 
amid  life's  fretful  fever  on  the 
"  lovelj  classic  shore,"  or  "  under 
secular  trees,"  with  such  a  nobility 


of  strain,  that  one  might  well 
esteem  happy  the  leader  who  knew 
the  secret  key  to  his  unbought 
tuneful  homage,  rendered  the  more 
precious,  in  that  the  poet's  sym- 
pathies are  not  restricted  to  class 
or  kind,  but  go  with  even  the 
placid  retrospect  of  age,  and  can  so 
put  themselves  in  its  place,  as. 

To  let  the  riper  days  of  life, 

The  tumult  and  the  strife 

Go  by,  and  in  their  stead 

DweU  with  the  living  past  so  living,  yet  so 

dead : 
The    mother's    kiss    upon    the    sleeper's 

brow, 
The  littie  fish  caught  from  the  brook. 
The  dead  child-sister's   gentle  voice  and 

look. 
The  school  days  and  the  father's  parting 

hand, 
The  days  so  far  removed,  yet  oh  !  so  near, 
So  full  of  precious  memories  dear. 
The  wonder  of  flying  times,  so  hard  to 

understand ! 

Verily  the  knowledge  comes  soon 
enough ;  yet  haply  we  are  justified 
in  admiring  the  genius  in  its  prime 
which  can  catch  these  aud  suchlike 
presentments  of  life  in  its  passage, 
and  paint  them  so  true  and  exact 
to  the  wrapt  ear  of  spell-bound 
listeners. 

Not  to  linger  too  long  over  a 
volume  so  variously  suggestive,  we 
would  ask  passing  heed  to  the  close 
of  the  **  Ode  of  Decline,"  in  which 
is  inferred,  from  a  mental  process 
of  retrospect  and  re-creation  of  the 
past  in  fading  lives,  a  kindred 
revival  in  nature  and  life,  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  Prudentius's  poem, 
"in  exsequiis  defuncti,"  and  re- 
calling some  memories  of  the  sad 

alai  rat  fAOiXd^ai  of    Moschus   (Id. 

m.  99,  et  eeq.)  with  the  needful 
antidote.     It  runs  thus : 

So  may  the  wintry  earth, 

Holding  her  precious   seeds   within   the 

ground. 
Pause  for  the  coming  birth. 
When,  like  a  trumpet  note,  the  spring 

shall  sound ; 
So  may  the  roots,  which,  buried  deep 
And  safe  within  her  sleep. 
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Whisper,  as  it  were,  within,  tales  of  the 

sun — 
Whisper  of  leaf  and  flowers,  of  bee  and 

bird- 
Till  by  a  sndden  glory  stirred 
A  mystic  inflnenoe  bids  them  rise, 
Bursting  the  narrow  sheath 
And  oerement  of  death, 
And  bloom  as  Ulies  again  beneath  the 

recovered  skies. — P.  133. 

May  the  foregoing  endeavour  to 
cull  and  illustrate  some  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  author  of  "  Songs 
of  Two  Worlds  "  have  the  desired 
effect  of  winning  new  converts  to 
the  writer's  belief  that  he  has 
caught  no  insignificant  portion  of 
the  inspiration  and  divine  ^'affla- 
tus "  of  true  poesj. 

A 

Thou  and  I:  A  Lyric  of  Human 
Life,  With  other  Poems.  By 
Theodore  Tilton.  New  York : 
E.  Worthington.     1880. 

Mr.  Tilton  has  apparently  a 
boundless  fluency.  As  some  per- 
sons can  speak  on  any  subject  for 
any  length  of  time,  provided  only 
they  are  set  upon  their  legs,  so  Mr. 
Tilton  appears  to  be  able  to  evolve 
verse  ad  libitum,  if  only  he  be  given 
a  pen ;  at  all  events,  there  seems  so 
great  a  facility  in  stanzas  such  as 
the  following,  that  the  impression 
is  produced  that  the  author  could 
go  on  for  ever : 

"  Before  the  mountains  had  their  high  up- 
heaval. 
Before  the  oaToms  of  the  deep  were 
hiid, 
This  was  creation's  harmony  primeval — 
The  rhythm  to  which  the  whirling  world 
was  made. 

Sweet  herald  of  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
It  timed  the  birth  of  nature,  then  un- 
born, 
And,  warbling  through  the  Zodiac  and 
Equator, 
Awoke  the  seasons  and  led  forth   the 
mom. 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  Caprioom  to 
Cancer, 
Things  lifeless  into  life  it  did  beguile, 
Till  marble  Memnon  heard  it  and  made 
answer, 
And  stony  Sphinx  retold  it  to  the  Nile.*' 


This  sort  of  thing  is  rather 
catching ;  it  is  like  the  Tarantula 
music  which  compels  one  to  danoe. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  still ;  so  off 
we  go: 

Rising  at  mom,  ere  the  old  time's  weaiy 
clock  shall 
Point  to  the  noon,  and  hint  the  luncheon's 
hour. 
It  brings  the  storm,  the  infinite  equinoctial. 
Till  the  world's  milk  is  tamed  fixMn 
sweet  to  sour. 

It  touched  the  sky,  and  so  keen  was  the 
tension, 
The  ijiystic  hymn  o'erbore  the  oraok  of 
doom. 
It  chased  the  stars  that  sang  in  rig-ht 
ascension  ; 
And  ocean's  surge  outrivalled  ceased  to 
boom. 

Texas  it  reached,  and  stirred  the  jackass- 
rabbit, 
The  longest-eared  thing  in  the  universe. 
Which  jumped  more  nimbly  than  its  usual 
habit, 
And  cried,  The  earthquake  is  the  prairie's 
curse. 

But  this  is  unfair ;  let  us  return 

to  our  author : 

**  It  gleamed  where  Arctic  islands  caught 
its  dazzle, 
While  rumbling  icebergs  echoed  back  its 
runes. 
Till  Odin  heard  them  on  the  tree  ygdrasil, 
And  bees  re-hummed  them  to  the  sum- 
mer noons." 

Mr.  Tilton's  lyre  seems  more 
fitted  for  a  gaj  ballad  than  to  ''  The 
Chant  Celestial"  from  which  we 
have  quoted.  His  glib  style  has  a 
certain  charm  in  light  and  playful 
verse : 

The  bride-cake  was  big  as  a  mountain, 
And  virgins  from  near  and  far 

Put  crumbs  of  it  under  their  pillows 
To  dream  of  the  lucky  star 

That  dawns  on  a  fortunate  marriage — 
Though  marriages  seldom  are. 

For  since  they  are  made  in  Heaven 
(Or  eertes  the  proverb  is  wrong), 

Of  course  they  so  very  rarely 
To  earth  and  to  mortals  belong. 

That  perfectly  married  people 
Wed  only  in  story  and  song. 

This  volume  is  very  handsomely 
got  up,  and  Mr.  Tilton's  portrait 
and  autograph  form  a  suitable  fron- 
tispiece. 
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The  Ooepd  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  By  Edwabd  Byron 
Nicholson,  M.A.  K.  Paul  &  Co. 
1880. 

The  early-folk  lore  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  to  be  recovered,  and 
with  whatever  accretions,  must  be 
always  interesting ;  far  more  in- 
teresting  are  the  so-called  Apo- 
cryphal Gospels,  not  only  as  testi- 
fying to  an  original  tradition,  com- 
mon to  the  three  first  Gh)8pels  of 
the  Canon,  but  as  testifying  to  the 
living  witness  that  circulated  from 
church  to  church.  A  common  oral 
Gospel — not,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Tubingen  theory 
— explains  at  once  both  the  accord- 
ance and  the  variation  of  the 
Synoptists,  inasmuch  as  on  such  a 
supposal,  the  words  of  the  Master 
would  naturally  be  more  fixed, 
while  the  surrounding  narrative 
would  be  less  so.  The  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  though 
outside,  or  not  received  into  the 
Canon,  and  existing,  for  us,  only 
in  fragments,  claims  indeed  a  far 
higher  place  than  any  other  of  the 
excluded  "Gospels."  The  lan- 
guage of  all  the  Gospels  is  Greek 
with  Hebrew  idioms.  A  Hebrew 
original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
is  a  uniform  and  recognised  tradi- 
tion. The  earliest  sources  for  any 
distinct  mention  of  this  Gospel, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fragment  of 
Papias  preserved  by  Eusebius,  and 
the  statement  of  Irenaaus,  plainly 
assert  that  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Hebrew,  i.e.,  in  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Aramaic. 

Mr.  Nicholson  has  translated 
this  "  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews " — or  rather  its  frag- 
ments— and  he  has  annotated  it, 
and  given  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
external  and  internal  evidence 
relating  to  it. 


That  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  in 
Aramaic ;  that  the  Greek  Matthew 
is  of  the  same  authorship  as  the 
Aramaic  Matthew;  and  that 
Matthew  wrote  "  The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  ;" — that 
same  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  being  the  Aramaic 
original  of  the  Greek  Matthew — 
are,  we  believe,  the  positions 
claimed  to  be  established  by  this 
volume,  and  to  be  proved  equally 
from  internal  evidence  and  from 
the  comparison  of  that  with  ex- 
ternal evidence  :  see  p.  108,  and 
the  pages  preceding  and  subsequent. 
If,  then,  this  Gospel  be  really  a  work 
itself  approaching  canonicity,  and, 
at  all  events — besides  strong 
canonical  affinities  of  its  own — 
certainly  coeval  with  the  canonical 
records  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  its 
importance.  A  contemporary  critic 
has  indeed  complained  of  "a  cer- 
tain disregard  to  the  ethical  cha- 
racter and  work  of  the  fragments 
so  carefully  translated  and  tabu- 
lated," and  goes  on  to  say  "  they 
are  obviously  vague  and  inferior 
reminiscences."  It  seems  to  us 
rather,  that  even  if  there  were  little 
ethical  interest  in  this  gospel,  be- 
yond and  apart  from  what  we  have 
in  the  canonical  three,  the  coinci- 
dence of  its  ethics  with  theirs,  is 
itself  a  main  point  of  interest  and 
of  chief  value;  but,  though  in 
ethical  character  not  transcending 
the  ethics  of  the  canon,  we  have 
marked  one  fine  and  likely  saying 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  this 
(Jospel  of  the  Hebrews.* 

M.  Kenan,  in  a  passage  to  which 
we  cannot  now  more  specifically 
refer,  makes  much  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  memoranda  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  He  excuses  it 
partly  because  it  was  not  a  writing 
age,  and  partly  because   the  dis- 


*  *'  Be  ye  never  joyful  aave  when  ye  have  looked  upon  yonr  brother  in  charity  '* 
(p.  44). 
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ciples  were  illiteiute  axtizans  and 
fishermen,  but  chiefly  he  attributes 
it  to  the  prevailing  expectation  of 
the  end  of  the  world — more  cor- 
rectly of  this  aion,  this  phase  of 
the  world's  existence — and  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  at 
hand,  it  was  unnecessary  to  record 
lessons  soon  ceasing  to  be  ap- 
plicable. Here  then,  in  the  pre- 
cept as  to  grieving  the  spirit  of  a 
brother,  and  being  joyful  only 
when  looking  on  a  brother  in 
charity,  and  on  the  bread  of  the 
morrow,  given  us  to-day,  we  find 
something  in  accord — and  yet  in  ad- 
dition— to  the  ethics  of  the  canon. 

The  account  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  p.  39  et  seq,,  of  course 
tallies  with  the  Ebionite  doctrine 
of  his  having  been  mere  man 
before  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  the  baptism,  and  this 
would  account  for  the  saying 
attributed  to  him,  "unless  per- 
chance this  very  thing  that  I  have 
said  is  ignorance  "  (v.  p.  38). 

That  this  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  is  genuine,  is  chiefly — 
so  it  appears  to  us — a  question  to 
be  determined  by  the  fact  of  its 
existence  at  the  same  early  period 
as  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels — i.e., 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century.  The  special  authorship 
is  comparatively  a  far  less  im- 
portant question.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
nowever,  addresses  himself  to  both. 
The  former  can  only  be  settled  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  historical 
evidence,  and  the  traces  we  have  of 
its  existence  at  that  early  period ; 
the  evidence,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Christian  writings  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of  its  existence 
in  the  first,  and  the  abundant 
evidence  of  the  third.  No  one 
disputes  the  existence  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  age  of  Origen,  or  in 
the  age  immediately  before  him, 
namely,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  Almost  equally 
clear  is  the  evidence  for  the  time 


of  IrensBus,  or  the  last  half  of  the 
second  century ;  and  he  speaks  of 
the  Ebionites  as  using  the  Gospel 
only  according  to  Matthew.  The 
inferences  from  all  this  are  followed 
by  Mr.  Nicholson  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  The  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  is  of  Matthean 
authorship  "  (p.  3). 

If  we  understand  aright  the 
significant  words  with  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  closes  his  preface — the 
"Forewords,"  as  his  Teutonic 
likings  render  that  word — he  daiins 
absolute  freedom  from  bias, — "  any 
religious  opinions  whatever  " — in 
examining  the  questions  before  him. 
From  his  hands,  therefore,  the 
historical  evidence  may  be  sup- 
po8e4  to  have  been  dispassionately 
weighed.  He  records,  indeed,  his 
thanks  to  the  Church  of  England 
dignitaries,  who,  we  understand,  to 
the  number  of  ten  bishops,  as  well 
as  both  the  archbishops,  have 
subscribed  to  this  work — "  a  book 
of  whose  conclusions  and  by  a 
writer  of  whose  religious  opinions 
they  know  nothing.''  It  is  not 
amiss,  after  this  disclaimer  of 
"  any  religious  opinions,"  to  note 
that  Mr.  Nicholson,  at  pp.  110, 
111,  has  a  few  crushing  remarks 
on  the  work  "  Supernatural  Re- 
ligion," and  its  writer,  who,  we 
are  told,  "  does  not  perceive  that 
he  has  achieved  nothing  beyond  a 
reducHo  ad  ahsurdum  of  his  own 
arguments."  That,  and  also  the 
book  itself,  may  allay  any  appre- 
hension from  the  very  candid  dis- 
claimer of  religious  opinions. 

It  is  not  uninteresting,  too,  that 
this  work  has  arisen  from  an  ap- 
pendix, which  had  become  un- 
manageable as  an  addendum  to 
a  Commentary  on  S.  Matthew. 
A  quotation  from  the  GK)spel  ac* 
cording  to  the  Hebrews  having 
sent  Mr.  Nicholson  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Fragments,  and  to 
Hilgenfeld*s  edition,  which,  as  he 
says,  is  hardly  known  in  England, 
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and  ha43  been  overlooked  bv  Pro- 
lessor  Westcott,  the  result  is  the 
present  work,  with  merits  enough 
of  its  own  to  stand  alone,  not  as 
an  excursus  on  a  commentary.  In 
conclusion,  all  will  remember  that 
only  fragments  remain  of  this 
Gospel.  Mr.  Nicholson,  however, 
believes  that  an  entire  copy  may 
be  recovered,  "or  of  either"  (one 
or  other)  ''  of  Jerome's  translations 
of  it,  which,  judging  from  the 
recoveries  of  the  last  forty  years,  is 
by  no  means  out  of  the  question  ;  " 
and  he  has  a  long  note  of  "  pos- 
sible or  probable  fragments." 
Perhaps  in  this  lies  the  reason  why 
we  find  so  little  here  said  as  to  the 
critical  value  of  MSS.;  nothing, 
except  at  p.  85,  as  to  the  Ebionite 
omission ;  nothing  as  to  the  attempts 
at  a  recension;  very  little  as  to 
manuscript  corruption.  Of  the 
Ebionite  copy  it  is  indeed  admitted, 
p.  78,  that  "  it  betrays  a  design  to 
favour  peculiar  views  "-r-in  other 
words,  that  it  has  been  tampered 
with  in  an  heretical  sense.  Mr. 
Nicholson  yields  up,  p.  81,  certain 
passages  with  this  qualification, 
that  they  are  all  against  which 
''  any  but  the  most  finikin  criticism 
can  be  directed,"  and  he  seems  not 
unwilling  also  to  admit  one  passage 
as  spurious,  or  an  interpolation,  or 
emanating  from  Gnostic  sources. 
These  apart,  he  claims  an  unusual 
exemption  from  error  for  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews.  A 
work  coeval  with  the  canonical  re- 
cords of  the  life  of  Jesus  must 
ever  possess  a  high  interest ;  "  The 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  " 
cannot,  we  suppose,  be  regarded 
as  anything  less  than  that ; 
whether  or  not  simply  cognate  to 
them,  or  whether  eitner  is  derived 
from  the  other,  or  whether,  as 
after  considering  both  the  external 
and  the  internal  evidence,  many 
may  be  disposed  to  think,  each  is 
derived  from  a  common  source, 
and  neither  from  the  other. 


Of  the  interest  of  the  general 
subject,  and  of  the  learning,  and 
candour  of  criticism,  with  which 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  approached  it, 
there  cannot  be  any  different 
opinion,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  result  to  which  he  would 
guide  his  argument.  The  general 
reader,  as  well  as  the  scholar,  and 
the  theologian,  will  find  in  this 
volume,  and  in  the  affluence  of 
linguistic  and  critical  remarks  with 
which  it  abounds,  much  to  inform, 
as  well  as  to  suggest ;  with  the 
added  commendation,  to  use  his 
own  words,  in  his  "Commentary 
on  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,"  that  they  are  **  so  free 
from  any  dogmatic  or  anti-dog- 
matic views  as  to  be  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  readers  of  the  most 
opposite  religious  beliefs " ;  or, 
may  we  say,  so  pale  and  colourless 
as  to  be  transparent  only  for  truth. 


On  the  Joumeye  and  Epistles 
of  the  Apostle  Paid.  By  Samvbl 
Shabpe.  London :  J.  B.  Smith. 
1879. 

Mr.  Sajnuel  Sharpe  continues  in 
this  volume  the  biblical  researches 
and  exposition  with  which  his 
name  has  become  associated.  The 
purpose  of  his  present  book  is  to 
show  that  the  usual  opinion 
about  the  order  in  which  Paul's 
Slpistles  were  written  is  erroneous. 
Heterodox  critics  have  rightly 
pointed  out  that  the  events  men- 
tioned in  them  do  not  tally  with 
the  times  given  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  they  have  therefore 
been  able  to  throw  grave  doubts 
upon  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistles,  while  orthodox  critics 
on  the  other  hand  ignore  these 
discrepancies.  They  are  too  much 
inclined  to  go  upon  the  plan  of 
a  certain  man  who  bade  his  pupils 
when  confronted  with  any  such 
inconsistencies  to  look  them 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  pass  on. 
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F.  C.  Baur,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  typical  representatiye  of  the 
first  class,  errs,  according  to  Mr. 
Sharpe,  in  basing  his  criticism  too 
much  on  the  religious  and  philoso- 
phical opinions  in  each  of  the 
epistles,  whence  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  four  only  of 
them  can  be  accepted  as  genuine : 
Komans,  Galatians,  and  the  two 
Corinthians ;  while  the  book  of 
Acts  is  esteemed  by  him  as  a  very 
untrustworthy  history.  Mr.  Sharpe 
holds  that  it  would  be  more  critical 
and  scholarly  to  begin  by  examin- 
ing carefully  how  far  the  seeming 
contradictions  are  real,  and  how 
far  caused  by  mistranslations  or 
other  misunderstandings  of  the 
text.  He  believes  that  the  con- 
tradictions which  Baur  and  others 
have  discovered  may  be  almost 
wholly  removed  by  the  correction 
of  a  few  mistranslated  passages, 
and  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
epistles.  With  this  aim  Mr.  Sharpe 
has  written  the  present  book,  which 
is  a  brief  life  of  St.  Paul,  showing 
the  agreement  between  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles,  and  rectifying 
the  chronological  order.  Treating 
St.  Paul's  life  as  a  series  of 
journeys  he  considers  that  we  must 
rather  be  guided  in  our  conjectures 
by  the  map  of  his  travels  than  by 
any  mention  of  time,  since  such  a 
mention  very  rarely  occurs.  In 
his  narrative  he  has  followed  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  added  to 
that  narrative  information  concern- 
ing the  time  when  each  epistle  was 
written.  For  that  purpose  he  has 
collected  from  the  epistles  every- 


thing  relating   to    Paul's    move- 
ments,   and    the    movements    of 
his   friends,   so     as     to    ascertain 
to  what    part    of    his    life    each 
epistle  refers.     The  object  of  this 
arrangement     is     to     show     the 
complete  agreement  between   the 
Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Acts.    In 
order  to  do  this  he  resorts  to  an 
occasional    transposition     of     the 
text  and  ingenious  conjectures  well 
worthy   of    the    consideration    of 
Biblical    scholars.      For  instance, 
by  changing  the  order  of  the  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  and  placing 
the  second  at  the  end  of  his  two 
years'  imprisonment  in  Home,  he 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  invent  a 
second  imprisonment  in  Eome,  and 
he  gives  three  cases  of  agreement 
with  Acts,  too  long  to  quote,  and 
for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  Mr.  Sharpe  also  throws 
some  light  upon  the  disputed  point, 
how  Paul  came  to  be  a  Boman 
citizen.      The   scholars  of   Tarsus 
were  known  abroad  as  travelling 
teachers  ;     in    Bome    there    were 
more      professors      of      rhetoric, 
oratory,  and   poetry  from   Tarsus 
than  from  Alexandria  or  Athens. 
To  every  professor  of  medicine  and 
every  teacher  of  the  liberal   arts 
who  dwelt  in  Rome  Julius  CsDsar 
gave      the     Boman      citizenship. 
Hence   it   is   possible   that   Saul's 
father  may  in  this  way  have  gained 
that  privilege.      Such  side   lights 
thrown  upon  the  Bible  are  of  in- 
calculable value  as  well  as  of  pro- 
found interest.    Mr.  Sharpe' s  book 
should  be  widely  read  and  carefully 
studied. 
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INFALLIBILITY    IN    DAEWINISM. 
By  a  Student  op  Natural  History. 


It  is  useless,  and  worse  tlian  use- 
less, to  attempt  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  widespread  and 
active  interest  which  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  speculations  of  the 
modem  school  of  physiology  is  far 
from  having  a  scientific  origin. 
The  hope,  or  the  fear,  or  the  unde- 
fined expectation,  that  the  authori- 
tative utterances  of  science,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  definitive  state- 
ment of  what  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  the  time  actually  hnoWf  will 
prove  inconsistent  with  the  dog- 
matic teaching  of  Christianity,  if 
not  with  the  very  basis  of  any 
form  of  revealed  religion,  underlies 
the  feverish  impatience  with  which 
the  views  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Huxley  are  dis- 
cussed. The  amount  of  attention 
which  the  hypothesis  of  what  is 
called  natural  selection,  and  the 
imphilosophical  expression  '*  the 
physical  basis  of  life,"  have  awa- 
kened, is  without  precedent  in  the 
case  of  any  piireiy  scientific  in- 
quiry. It  is  well  to  look  the  ques- 
tion, at  once,  calmly  in  the  face. 

Although  the  two  questions  re- 
ferred to  may  seem  to  be,  and  in 
their  essence  may  be,  altogether 
distinct,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  the  main  interest  which  they 


awaken,  in  any  but  exclusively 
scientific  circles,  is  one  and  the 
same.  We  find  one  writer,  distin- 
guished for  an  erudition  in  natural 
history  of  a  very  high  order,  bring- 
ing forward  all  his  learning,  and 
taxii^^  all  his  reasoning  powers,  to 
support  the  proposition  that  "  the 
most  distinct  genera  and  orders 
within  the  same  great  class — ^for 
instance,  whales,  mice,  birds,  and 
fishes — are  all  the  descendants  of 
one  common  progenitor,  and  we 
must  admit  that  the  whole  vast 
amount  of  difference  between  their 
forms  of  life  has  primari^  arisen 
from  simple  variability."  The  dis- 
tinction which  many  eminent 
naturalists  (in  our  opinion  alto- 
gether erroneously)  endeavour  to 
establish,  as  a  zoological  condition, 
between  man  and  the  lower  orders  of 
mammaUa,  must  not  be  supposed 
to  lurk  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Darwin 
as  a  qualification  of  the  full  force 
of  his  language.  "  No  shadow  of 
reason,"  he  argues,  ''can  be  as- 
signed for  the  belief  that  varia- 
tions, alike  in  nature,  and  the 
result  of  the  same  general  laws, 
which  have  been  the  groundwork, 
through  natural  selection,  of  the 
formation  of  the  most  perfectly 
adapted    animals    in    the    worla 
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man  included,  were  intenMonaUy 
and  specially  guided,*' 

It  is  eyident  that  two  entirely 
distinct  issues  are  raised  on  the 
words  which  we  have  quoted  from 
the  matured  utterance  of  Mr. 
Darwin  (in  the  second  Tolume  of 
^'  Animals  and  Hants  imder  Do- 
mestication," p.  430—432.)  The 
language  has,  at  all  events,  the 
rare  merit  of  being  precise  and  in- 
telligible. 

The  first  thesis  is,  that  all  forms 
of  animal  life,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
verUibrata  are  concerned,  hare 
been  derived,,  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  generation,  from  a  common 
ancestor.  The  second  proposition 
is,  that  during  the  long  descent 
and  marvellous  series  of  transfor- 
mations, no  direct  creative,  provi- 
dential, or  divine  design  has  been 
kept  constantly  in  view — that  no 
controlling  wisdom  has  directed 
the  course  of  development,  but 
thus  man  has  become  developed 
out  of  a  sponge  or  a  speck  of  jelly, 
by  the  "preservation,  during  the 
battle  for  life,  of  varieties  which 
possess  any  advantage  in  structure, 
constitution,  or  instinct."  It  is 
important,  as  giving  the  fullest  ex- 
position of  this  view,  to  cite  the 
words  of  Mr.  Huxley,  who  says  thus : 
First,  "  a  nucleated  mass  of  proto- 
plasm turns  out  to  be  what  may 
be  termed  the  structural  unit  of 
the  human  body.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  body  in  its  earliest  state, 
is  a  mere  multiple  of  such  units, 
and  in  its  perfect  condition,  it  is  a 
multiple  of  such  units,  variously 
modified."  **  All  vital  action  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  molecular  forces 
of  the  protoplasm  which  displays 
it.  What  justification  is  there, 
then,  for  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  in  the  living  matter  of  a 
something  which  has  no  represen- 
tative or  correlative  in  the  not 
living  matter  which  gave  rise  to 
it?" 


If,  then,  the  science  of  these 
writers  he  science — ^if  their  philo- 
sophy be  truly  positive,  the  world, 
like  the  inn  at  ^thlehem  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  has  "  no  room  "  for 
a  Divine  Buler.  Who  can  doubt 
that  such  a  logical  deduction  from 
the  analysis  of  nature  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  stir  men's  minds,  and  to 
convulse  opinion  to  its  basis  ? 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
is  no  absolute,  or  indeed  defijodte, 
connection  between  the  two  propo- 
sitions. It  is  a  flaw  in  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  seek  to  prove 
the  non-existence  of  a  Supreme 
Designer  from  the  harmony  and 
perfection  of  the  works  which  he 
did  not — ^they  say— design,  that  the 
theory  of  continuous  descent  is  one 
that,  from  its  very  nature,  is  un- 
susceptible of  direct  proof.  But 
that  circumstance,  as  it  is  waved 
aside  from  the  arguments  of  the 
materialistic  writer  because  it  is  in- 
convenient, need  not  now  be  dwelt 
on  by  ourselves.  It  is  more  to  the 
point  to  observe  that  the  fact — if 
fact  it  be — of  the  long,  and  gradual, 
and  patient  development  of  the 
better  out  of  the  worse,  the  higher 
out  of  the  lower,  the  more  noble 
out  of  the  less  perfect,  would  ap- 
pear to  many  minds  (and,  in  our 
opinion,  must  appear  to  any  un- 
biassed mind)  to  be  the  very 
strongest  possible  proof  that  the 
whole  process  had  been  directed  by 
prescient  and  beneficent  wisdom. 

Whether,  to  take  a  very  familiar 
example,  all  those  groups  of  birds 
which  we  call  finches,  and  which 
we  distinguish  as  species — ^the 
hawfinch,  the  goldfinch,  the  chaf- 
finch, the  bullfinch,  the  greenfinch, 
and  so  on — are  the  natural,  though 
distant  progeny  of  some  extinct 
form  of  finch,  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  which  have  been,  as  it 
were,  distributed  and  specialised,  in 
its  various  lines  of  descendants — it 
is  impossible,  in  our  present  state 
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of  knowledge,  and  unlikely,  under 
any  circumstances,  that  anj  human 
being  should  know  with  certitude. 
There  is  much  that  favours  the 
supposition.  Its  admission  would 
explain  curious  facts,  that  are  ex- 
plicable in  no  other  way  yet  pro- 
posed. We  are  prepared  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  the  hypothesis 
being,  by  due  degrees,  so  enforced 
and  supported  as  to  take  its  place 
as  a  portion  of  accepted  orni- 
thological theory;  but  to  speak 
of  such  a  theory  as  an  ascertuned 
fact,  is  quite  another  thing.  And 
to  draw  from  such  an  altogether 
unproYcd,  however,  probable,  state- 
ment, an  inference  which,  at  all 
events  to  many  minds,  is  the  reverse 
of  the  true  one,  cannot,  whatever 
it  be  termed,  be  called  philosophi- 
cal. 

It  is  in  this  altogether  gratuitous 
and  infelicitous  union  between 
scientific  research  and  anti-theo- 
logic  dogmatism,  that  the  weak 
part  of  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion is  most  apparent.  It  is,  none 
the  less,  on  this  very  association 
that  the  main  interest  of  the  whole 
question,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
hinges.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
a  man,  who  is  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  study  of  natural 
history,  should  care  whether  a 
naturalist  came  rightly  or  wrongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  de- 
scended from  a  progenitor  common 
to  himself  and  to  the  gorilla,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  further  suspicion 
that,  if  such  descent  could  be  at  all 
made  out,  the  man  would  cease  to 
have  any  claim  to  the  rank  of  the 
"  Offspring  of  G-od." 

It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that 
writers  on  two  subjects  ranking  so 
widely  apart,  in  the  method  no  less 
than  in  the  aim  of  their  investiga- 
tion, as  do  biology  and  theology, 
are  apt  to  speak  with  a  recipro- 
cally contemptuous  indifference  of 
the  labours  of  one  another.  The 
spheres  of  thought  lie  wide  asunder. 


The  contest  of  the  naturalist  and 
of  the  theologian  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  battle  between  a  dog  and 
a  fish,  creatures  of  different  habits 
and  pursuits,  inhabitants  of  distinct 
elements.  (Such  a  battle,  it  may 
be  remarked  by  the  way,  has  not  been 
unobserved,  occurring  between  a 
dog  and  a  pike,  the  ravenous  fish 
attacking  the  thirsty  quadruped 
when  drinking;  and  the  end  was 
fatal  for  both.)  But  for  the  com- 
parison to  be  exact,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  one,  or  rather  both, 
of  the  combatants  haunt  other 
regions  than  those  of  material 
water. 

The  student  of  nature,  whether 
he  be  a  chemist,  a  palsoontologist, 
a  physiologist,  or  a  mechanic, 
may  say  that  he  inquires  only 
into  the  phenomena  and  the  re- 
lations of  definite,  ascertainable, 
fact.  Material  substances,  chemi- 
cal affinities,  mechanical  laws, 
historic  succession,  these  form  the 
basis  of  his  science.  It  is  for  him 
to  wring  its  message  from  the  light 
of  Sirius  by  the  spectroscope,  to 
rive  asunder  the  molecules  of  invi- 
sible vapour  by  the  agency  of  a 
beam  of  light.  What  he  has  seen 
he  knows,  or  believes  that  he 
knows.  That  which  he  cannot  put 
into  his  scales,  or  transmit  through 
his  lenses,  or  imprison  in  his  re- 
ceiver, has  to  him  no  definite  ob- 
jective reality.  He  knows,  in- 
deed, if  he  ever  condescends  to 
gamer  up  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  there  has  been,  of  old, 
a  great  conspiracy  against  the  pro- 
gress of  mankina  on  the  part  of 
those  who  spoke  as  if  they  possessed 
a  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the 
invisible,  the  unknown,  and  which 
must  be,  he  therefore  concludes,  the 
unknowable.  But  the  very  formal 
nature  of  the  defiance  which,  from 
the  chief  seat  and  centre  of  sacer- 
dotal authority,  was  lately  hurled 
at  the  free  thought  of  the  day,  is, 
to  the  man  of  whom  we  speak  but 
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a  new  and  infallible  sign,  that  the 
empire  of  superstition  oyer  man- 
kind will  soon  be  broken  without 
hand.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  of 
a  man  of  science  even  to  laugh  at 
tiie  Theologian. 

The  Theologian,  on  the  other 
hand,  piaintains  that  the  subject  of 
his  study  is  one  which,  from  its 
paramount  importance,  is  alone 
worthy  of  the  serious  and  con- 
tinued attention  of  human  beings. 
He  holds  that  the  objects  pursued 
by  the  man  of  science,  noweyer 
palpable  in  their  nature,  are  of 
little  absolute  worth,  and  that  be- 
cause of  thebreyityof  the  duration 
of  human  life.  He  belieyes  that 
the  essential  man — ^the  soul,  is  but 
for  a  short  time  an  inhabitant  of 
that  mortal  tabernacle  of  flesh  and 
blood,  of  which  the  senses  alone  are 
cognisant.  He  belieyes,  at  the 
same  time,  that  on  the  employment 
of  this  brief  period  of  mortality, 
and  on  the  acceptance  within  that 
period  of  certain  doctrines,  dogmas, 
or  systems  of  intellectual  obedience, 
depends  the  fate  of  the  entire  and 
endless  future.  He  belieyes  that 
he  has,  to  some  extent,  both  the 
history  of  past  intercourse,  and  the 
present  power  of  intercommunion, 
with  that  inyisible  world  which,  if 
his  yiew  be  correct,  has  so  much 
more  urgent  and  imperatiye  a  claim 
on  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  man  than 
haye  any  of  the  changeful  circum- 
stances or  feeble  sciences  of  human 
life.  Science,  as  far  as  it  is  need- 
ful, will,  he  asserts,  flood  his  mind 
after  the  moment  of  death  with  an 
irresistible  and  all  pervading  light. 
The  only  occupation  then,  worthy 
of  his  present  care,  is  to  prepare  for 
that  supreme  moment. 

The  naturalist,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, howeyer,  (using  the  term  in 
the  broadest  signification),  must 
reflect  that  the  study  of  man  is 
the  ultimate  and  noblest  care  of 
his  most  lofty  science,  that  of 
biology.    He  must  allow  that  to  be 


a  yery  feeble  and  imperfect  attempt 
at  anthropology  which  leayes  out 
or  imdervalues  the  immense  effect 
which,  from  all  time,  what  are 
called  moral  and  religious  motiyea 
haye  exercised  on  human  action. 
The  history  of  belief,  as  a  phenome- 
nal fact,  is  a  central  portion  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  study, 
thererore,  of  the  source  and  origin 
of  belief,  the  inyestigation  of  its 
grounds,  and  the  yerification  or 
otherwise  of  the  wide  spread  faith  in 
the  inyisible  or  spiritual  world,  are 
matters  which  can  no  more  be 
neglected  by  the  intelligent  student 
of  biology  then  the  lower  and  sub- 
servient, if  no  less  essential,  pheno* 
mena  of  the  chemistry  and  mech- 
anism of  the  body.  If  the  philo- 
sopher, indeed,  arrives  at  the 
demonstration  tiiat  life  is  a  mere 
function  of  matter,  very  much 
trouble  as  to  his  speculations  as  to 
the  future  may  be  avoided.  But 
the  very  bases  of  such  a  demonstra- 
tion have  yet  to  be  laid ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  an  assumption  which 
is  in  the  teeth  of  all  such  ex- 
perience as  we  have,  or  think  in 
general  that  we  haye,  betrays 
an  absence  of  wisdom  so  great  as 
to  throw  no  little  doubt  on  any 
other  conclusion  proceeding  from 
the  same  source. 

The  theologian,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  reminded  that  his 
inquiry  is  one  into  which,  above 
all  others,  it  is  incumbent  to 
enter  with  extreme  diffidence  and 
modesty.  The  facts,  or  sup- 
posed facts,  on  which  all  his 
reasoning  must  depend,  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  subtle,  mostly 
obscure,  very  often  capable  of  ex- 
planation in  contrary  senses.  With 
regard  to  the  more  salient  and 
important  they  are  said  to  haye 
occurred  so  long  ago,  that  grave 
protests  of  literary  criticism  come 
m  to  complicate  the  question  of  how 
we  are  to  accept,  or  how  to  interpret, 
the    record.      The    serious    diffi- 
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culty,  that  the  occurrence  of  all 
these  historic  facts  inyolves,  in 
order  to  be  credible,  the  occurrence 
of  a  total  change  in  the  relation  of 
the  risible  and  invisible  world,  is 
moreover,  one  that  can  neither  be 
blinked,  nor  feeblv  explained;  al- 
though it  is  met,  by  some  writers, 
with  a  flat  denial,  and  bj  others 
with  the  trite  remark  that  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  or  proper. 
The  mode  in  which  religious  belief, 
and  the  interpretation  of  religious 
writings,  have  been  modified  bj 
the  scientific  progress  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  is  another  consider- 
ation from  which  the  theologian 
should  deduce  that  it  may  well  be 
the  case  that  science  has  not  said 
her  last  word — ^that  much  which 
he  now  holds  as  certain  (rather  it 
may  be  from  habit,  certainly  rather 
from  opinion  than  from  any  defi- 
nite and  accepted  knowledge),  will 
have,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  modi- 
fied in  the  same  way.  In  fact  it 
is  from  the  utterance  of  science 
alone,  that  much  which  is  now 
vague  or  not  understood  in  the 
books  called  Sacred  can  ever  be 
fully  made  intelligible. 

It  mav  perhaps  be  said  with  pro- 
priety that  the  difference  between 
the  physicist  and  the  spiritualist, 
when  each  seeks  to  construct  a  one- 
sided philosophy,  exclusive  of  the 
province  of  the  other,  is,  that  the  first 
applies  a  true  method  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  comparatively  trivial 
phenomena,  and  fails  to  apply  any 
method  at  all  to  that  of  the  mgher 
and  more  important;  while  the 
latter  applies  an  empiric  and  un- 
critical method  to  the  exposition 
of  mere  opinions  relative  to  these 
same  loftier  subjects. 

Now  if  such  be  the  case,  can  we 
doubt  whether  of  the  two  will  first 
arrive  at  the  threshold  of  a  sane 
and  all-comprehensive  philosophy. 
For,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
foith  of  the  spiritualist,  the  natu- 
ralist  will,    in   process   of   time, 


arrive  at  such  a  position  in  his 
science  of  nature,  that  spiritual 
phenomena  wiU  imperatively  press 
on  him  for  a  solution,  hypo- 
thetical if  not  positive.  Failure  is 
the  constant  teacher  of  the  natural- 
istic student.  But  the  theologian, 
so  long  as  he  avails  himself  of  the 
resource  of  throwing  the  blame  of 
all  failure  on  the  depravity,  or  the 
imbecility  of  mankind,  is  untaught 
by  this  best  teacher  of  science ;  and 
^nll  revolve  in  the  *  contracted 
obscurity  of  his  own  orbit.  Wisdom 
has  perhaps  more  to  hope  from  the 
prejudiced  naturalist  than  from  the 
prejudiced  theologian.  But  she 
would  extinguish  uie  prejudices  of 
both. 

In  fact,  instead  of  regarding  one 
another  as  fellow  labourers  in  the 
great  vineyard  of  truth,  the  natural 
philosopher  and  the  religious  stu- 
dent are  but  too  apt  to  entertain 
mutual  feelings  of  suspicion,  dis- 
like, and  fear.  For  after  all,  if  no 
lurking  fear  that  one  may  possibly 
be  in  the  wrong  comes  into  play, 
the  generic  features  of  the  odium 
iheologicwm,  or  odium  scientifioum  are 
absent.  No  one  gets  angry  with 
another,  merely  because  that  other 
is  ignorant — ^no  one,  that  is  to  say, 
who  is  not  even  more  imorant 
himself.  It  is  the  hinted  doubt 
and  the  unconf eased  fear  that  give 
all  its  bitterness  to  controversy. 
The  man  who  really  knows  anv- 
thing  can  afford  to  be  amnlj 
tolerant  on  the  subject  of  ms 
positive  science. 

Not  only  is  this  mutual  fear  indi- 
cative of  an  imperfect  reliance  on 
the  inviolabilitv  of  the  position 
assumed  on  either  side,  but  it  is  a 
f eelinj^  which  a  careful  study  of 
the  history  of  human  thought  is 
calculated  to  dispel.  With  the 
restoration  of  classical  studies,  not- 
withstanding the  elaborate  fetters 
into  which  the  schoolmen  forced 
the  pure  and  noble  metal  wmch 
they  stole  from  Aristotle,  the  great 
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revolution,  the  revolutioii  of  free 
thought,  commenced.  It  was  well 
for  those  who  thought  that  innoya- 
tion  was  necessarily  evil,  to  resist 
the  course  of  Gkdileo.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  Ancient  Earth  were 
upheaved  by  his  irresistible  lever ; 
nor  has  the  planet  ever  ceased  to 
move  since  his  day,  albeit  its  course 
may  now  be  experiencing  an  alto- 
gether unprecedented  acceleration. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
read  on  the  subject  that  it  was  held 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Galileo 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  was  plainly  contra- 
dicted by  Scripture.  Even  now 
we  know  where  to  find  men  who 
say  the  same  thing.  It  would  be 
an  undeserved  compliment  to  say 
that  they  think  so,  but  the  dogma 
forms  a  part  of  their  stock  of  asser- 
tions. 

But  our  own  times  have  wit- 
nessed a  revolution  no^  less 
striking.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  was  the 
all  but  universal  opinion  that 
the  Bible  distinctly  taught  that 
the  earth  and  all  that  it  contained 
was  called  into  being,  '^  formed 
out  of  nothing,"  within  the  space 
of  six  natural  days,  some  four  or 
five  thousand  years  ago.  The  long 
series  of  discoveries,  the  earliest  of 
which  immortalise  the  name  of 
Cuvier,  have  proved  this  interpre- 
tation to  be  erroneous.  Not  till 
this  certainty  was  demonstrated 
would  theologians  admit  that  their 
original  inferences  were  altogether 
gratuitous.  The  knowledge  which 
men  of  culture  have  acquired  of 
the  immense  antiquity  of  the  earth 
itself,  and  of  the  long  succession  of 
variously  modified  forms  of  life 
which  have  inhabited  its  surface 
from  age  to  age,  although  very  far 
indeed  from  being  complete,  or 
even  reducible  to  terms  of  astro- 
nomic time,  is  yet  adequate  to 
show  that  the  old  opinions  are 
altogether     untenable.       It    has 


done  more ;  it  has  shown  that  the 
error  is  one  of  interpretation,  not 
of  original  statement.  Of  all  facte 
which  are  difficult  of  explanation 
on  any  theory  which  excludes  the 
consideration  of  the  spiritual  exist- 
ence, that  of  the  proper  accordance 
between  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  the  accepted  isuc^A  of  geology 
is  the  most  inexplicable.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  absolute,  un- 
questionable proof  of  the  exLstenoe 
of  this  chapter,  as  a  literary  &ct, 
at  the  date  when  Jerome  translated 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  1400  years 
ago.  We  may  carry  back  this  cer- 
titude to  the  date  of  the  Septuagint 
translation  in  b.g.  277.  But  the 
antiquity  of  the  Latin  version  is 
ample  for  our  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
slow  progress  which  the  science  of 
geology  has  made  even  in  our  own 
time.  We  know  when  and  how 
the  bases  of  this  science  were  laid. 
We  know  how,  during  the  first 
tentative  steps  which  comparative 
anatomy  enabled  us  to  take  into 
the  mighty  past,  all  phenomena  were 
at  first  explained  by  reference  to 
certain  assumed  dogmatic  opinions 
then  held  to  be  orthodox.  We  know 
how,  little  by  little,  doubte  and  diffi- 
culties arose,  till  at  last  the  studente 
of  geology  were  compelled  to  study 
geology  alone,  and  to  systematise 
their  observations  without  refer- 
ence to  their  relations  with  other 
departments  of  human  thought. 
And  we  know  the  general  outline 
to  which  these  observations  are 
now  reducible. 

The  geologic  record,  as  ordinarily 
studied,  runs,  like  a  pedigree,  back- 
wards. We  commence  with  the 
earth  of  to-day,  and  go  back  to 
that  of  yesterday.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  reverse  the  process,  and, 
giving  as  it  were  the  mere  headings 
of  the  successive  chapters,  begin 
at  the  beginmn^. 

A  long  period  to  which  the  term, 
now  known  not  to  be  strictly  accu- 
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rate,  of  azoic  baa  been  given,  is  tbe 
first  cbapter  of  tbe  self-recorded 
bistorj  of  our  planet.  Tbe  crystal- 
line nucleus  of  tbe  existing  surface 
of  tbe  eartb  was  tben  new.  Oranite, 
syenite,  and  porpbjry,  greenstone 
and  trap  rocks,  gneiss,  mica  scbist, 
slates,  sands,  and  fine  conglome- 
rates were  tben  formed  bj  tbe 
conflicting  forces  of  nature.  Tbe 
mountain  range  of  La  Vendee  was 
upraised,  and  10,000  feet  of  Cum- 
brian beds  attest  tbe  immense 
eleyation  of  tbis  first,  comparativelj 
lifeless,  period.  Tbe  planetary 
individualitj  and  form  were  at 
most  all  tbat  were  common  to  tbe 
eartb  of  tbe  first  day  and  tbat  of 
our  own  time;  and  Tolcanic  and 
tberndc  agency  came  into  energetic 
play  wben  tbe  ligbt  was  tbus 
divided  from  tbe  darkness. 

A  vast  oceanic  period  succeeds. 
An  aerial  atmospbere,  -  and  an 
aquatic  mantle  surrounded  tbe  no 
longer  lifeless  world.  Tbe  sreat 
group  of  placoid  and  ganoid  fisbes 
inbabited  tbe  seas,  wbicb  deposited 
tbe  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 
Witb  forms  of  animals  of  aquatic 
respiration,  marked  by  great  sim- 
plicity, are  found  tbose  of  large  and 
beavily-armed  fisbes  —  fisbes  of 
wbicb  tbe  reptile  affinities  were  de- 
tected by  Linnseus  from  tbeir  few 
surviving  genera  —  fisbes  wbicb 
seemed  to  include  witbin  tbem- 
selves  tbe  promise  of  bigber  and 
more  diversified  forms  of  life.  Sucb 
as  tbey  were,  tbey  were  tbe  fit  lords 
of  eartb,  or  ratber  of  sea.  Plinlim- 
mon  and  Snowdon  slates,  sands, 
limes,  and  conglomerates,  silicious, 
quartzose  ajid  slaty  strata,  sands, 
marls,  and  tile  stones  forming  tbe 
old  red  sandstone  of  tbe  Devonian 
series,  mark  tbe  ''dividing  of  tbe 
waters  from  tbe  waters  "  of  tbe  ter- 
restrial ajid  tbe  aerial  oceans. 

Tbe  tbird  period,  divided  from 
tbe  second  by  tbe  upbeaval  of  tbe 
line  of  tbe  Ballons,  includes  tbe 
deposit  of  tbe  mountain  limestone, 


tbe  millstone  grit,  and  tbe  coal 
measures.  Tbe  coal  measures  are 
tbe  relics  of  a  ricb  and  fertile  vege- 
tation. Tbey  are  evidences  tbat  tbe 
dry  land  appeared  and  brougbt 
fortb  grass,  and  berbs,  and  trees. 
Animal  life,  of  air  breatbing  struc- 
ture, was  not  wanting  amid  tbe 
giant  forests — ^and  a  terrestrial 
fauna  and  flora  testifies  to  tbe 
activity  of  terrestrial  life  during 
tbe  great  carboniferous  period. 

A  new  series  of  orgamc  forms  is 
introduced  in  tbe  following  great 
geoloffic&d  day,  following  tbe  up- 
beavsJ  of  tbe  Nortb  of  England 
range  of  mount-ains.  Seasons  and 
climate,  and  tides,  and  winds,  to 
some  extent  resembling  tbose  of 
our  own  time,  bave  left  some  re- 
cords of  tbeir  form  during  tbis  long 
berpetiferous  epocb.  Tbe  Permian 
and  Triassic  rocks,  tbe  Lias  and 
tbe  Oolite  are  all  cbaracterised  by 
reptile  forms.  Gigantic  saurians 
swam,'  and  crawled,  and  walked. 
Forms  wbicb  now  puzzle  tbe  anato- 
mist wbo  inquires  to  wbat  class 
tbey  belong — ^birds  witb  tails  like 
squirrels,  or  featbered  reptiles, 
tbese  marked  a  new  stage  of  pro- 
tocbonic  existence.  Lisect  life  was 
very  busy.  Probably  at  no  geologic 
epocb  were  tbe  ideas  of  cbange,  of 
progress,  and  of  aji  immense,  and 
not  verv  dimly  indicated  future,  so 
distinctly  wrougbt  out  in  tbe  fcmna 
of  our  planet.  Eeptile  life — tbe 
life  of  all  otbers  most  dependent  on 
tbe  sun,  active  in  bis  beat  and 
torpid  in  bis  absence,  reigned  and 
ruled  on  tbe  f ourtb  day. 

Tbe  upbeaval  of  tbe  C6te  d'  Or 
usbers  in  tbe  fiftb  great  period. 
Nowbere,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
bas  tbere  yet  been  distinctly  pointed 
out  its  most  striking  cbaractenstic. 
It  is  a  second  oceanic  period — ^tbat 
of  tbe  deposit  of  tbe  cbaJk ;  com- 
prising also  tbe  Purbeck  and  Hast- 
ings bids,  tbe  weald  day,  tbe  gault, 
and  tbe  greensand.  In  it  tbe 
waters  brougbt  fortb  abundantly. 
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The  characteristic  inhabitants  of  the 
modem  seas  and  riyers,  the  cycloid 
fish,  now  first  appeared.  Bemains 
of  birds,  though  rare,  as  is  natural 
in  purely  marine  deposits,  also 
occur.  Great  fish  filled  the  waters, 
and  fowl  flew  aboye  the  earth  in 
the  open  firmament  of  Heayen. 

The  Pyrenees  form  the  mountain 
limit  between  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  day.  Here  we  enter  the 
Sjkinozoic  strata — mammalia  ap- 
pear on  the  scene.  Cattle  and  creep- 
mg  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  idnd,  heralded  the  adyent 
of  man.  The  accord  of  the  geologic 
record,  read  in  its  boldest  chapters 
of  diyision,  with  the  long  known, 
long  misunderstood,  account  of  the 
days  of  creation,  is  perfect  and  com- 
plete. No  forcing  the  witness  is 
possible  on  either  side.  Is  not  this 
at  once  a  proof  to  the  student  of 
the  sacred  writings  that  he  need 
not  fear  the  course  of  scientific  dis- 
coyery,  and  te  the  student  of  ex- 
ternal, tangible,  yisible  phenomena, 
that  there  are  questions  of  singular 
import  which  are  not  te  be  solyed 
by  molecular  physics  ? 

In  the  instance  we  haye  thus 
giyen  may  be  traced  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  discoyery  of  truth. 
First  we  find  the  reign  of  opinion, 
confident,  blind,  dogmatic.  Then 
comes  scientific  discoyery;  first, 
casual,  then  talkatiye,  then  specu- 
latiye.  Then  the  new  theory 
proyes  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
old  faith.  A  rude  conflict  super- 
yenes.  Opinion  is  at  war  with 
induction.  By  degrees  truth 
emerges  from  the  strife;  a  truth 
which  only  tends  to  render  more 
yenerable  and  more  certain  the 
basis  of  the  original  opinion;  at 
the  same  time  tiiat  it  shows,  as 
with  a  flood  of  light,  how  erro- 
neous was  the  temporary  structure 
of  thoueht  raised  upon  that  an- 
cient and  imshaken  basis. 

Let  those  who  would  fear  to 
accompany    Mr.    Darwin    on    his 


adyenturous  line  of  research,  lest 
he  should  lead  them  inte  some 
quagmire  &tal  to  their  peace  of 
mind,  take  courage  from  uie  exact 
accordance  which  marks,  in  this 
instance,  the  progress  of  definite 
knowledge.  The  irreligious  ten- 
dency of  geology  was  as  mudi 
feared,  twenty  years  ago,  as  the 
irreli^ouB  consequence  of  tJie 
doctnne  of  natural  selection  can 
be  dreaded  by  any  one  to  day. 
Encouraged  by  the  result  of  the 
labour  of  Cuyier  and  his  successors, 
notinfi"  how  truth  in  one  field  has 
been  lit  upon  by  labourers  work- 
ing in  another,  let  us  unhesita- 
tingly regard  the  great  physio- 
logical hypothesis  now  before  us  on 
scientific  groimds  alone. 

That  the  general  history  of 
animal  life  on  our  planet  has  been 
one  of  increasing  deyelopment, 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt. 
Not  that  it  has  been  so  constantly 
and  exdusiyely  progressiye  as  was 
once  considered  te  be  the  case ;  nor 
that  we  are  as  yet  entitled  te  speak 
with  much  precision  as  to  detail. 
We  are,  it  may  be,  only  at  the 
commencement  of  our  knowledge 
of  palsBontelogy.  Of  the  book  of 
which  we  recoyer,  now  painfully, 
now  unexpectedly,  page  after  page, 
we  haye  neither  table  of  contente 
nor  index;  the  yery  numbering 
of  the  pages  is  often  barely  legible. 
Still,  as  to  the  general  arrangement 
there  can  be  no  hesitation.  Water- 
breathing  animals  preceded  air- 
breathing  animals;  animals  that 
could  swim  preceded  those  that 
could  crawl;  the  latter  preceded 
those  that  could  walk,  or  climb,  or 
fly.  Increase  in  specialisation  of 
function  has  marked  the  birth  of 
the  younger  species,  as  compared 
with  the  more  ancient.  Features 
special  te  distinct  classes  of  existing 
animals  are  found  united  in  single 
families  among  their  remote  pre- 
decessors. The  seyeral  ideas  of 
the  reptile,  of  the  osseous  fish,  of 
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the  beast,  and  of  the  bird,  may  be 
thought  to  be  indicated  in  the  most 
ancient  type  of  the  cartilaginous 
fish.  Increase  in  dignity  of  the 
superior  forms  of  life  concurs  with 
the  increase  in  specialisation  of 
function  that  accompanies  the 
decline  in  the  scale  of  antiquity. 

That  this  order  of  succession  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  actual  descent,  we  think 
must  be  yielded  to  Mr.  Darwin. 
While  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  such  a  descent  should  be  in 
any  way  proved,  it  is  yet  possible 
that  it  may  be  shown  to  be  highly 
probable.  Many  curious  questions 
are  explicable  on  such  an  hypo- 
thesis. Any  positiye  objection  to 
its  truth  it  may  be  yery  hard  to 
discover.  The  possibility  of  varia- 
tion in  descent  being  once  esta- 
blished, and  the  enormous  lapse  of 
time  which  mechanical  reasons — 
even  apart  from  palseontology — 
demand  for  the  term  of  the  long 
series  of  deposits,  being  aUowed 
for,  there  would  seem  to  be  very 
much  to  recommend  the  accep- 
tance of  the  idea,  not  as  a  truth, 
but  as  an  hypothesis. 

But  against  the  actual  theory 
which  is  propounded  by  Mr. 
Darwin  there  lies  an  essential  and 
formidable  objection.  It  is  the 
very  objection  which  has  been 
raised,  and  as  yet  unanswerably 
raised,  by  those  who  have  collected 
the  facts  oi  natural  history,  to 
certain  dogmatic  views  which  have 
not  yet  been  altogether  relegated 
to  the  position  of  the  ideas  of  our 
grandfathers  as  to  the  date  of 
creation.  Mr.  Darwin  supposes  a 
community  of  origin  for  very  dis- 
tinct forms  of  life — origin  by  actual 
hereditary  descent.  Not  only  does 
he  consider  all  finches  descended 
from  a  pair  of  generic  finches,  all 
antelopes  from  a  pair  of  generic 
antelopes,  but  he  further  holds 
that,  at  some  sufficiently  remote 
epoch,  the  .original  finches,  and  the 


original  antelopes,  descended  from 
some  ancestral  pair  equally  related 
to  both  lines  of  descent. 

This  view,  when  we  trace  the 
pedigree  upwards,  is  at  all  events 
inteUi^ble.  But  it  has  a  corollary, 
which  18  less  so.    If  we  reverse  tne 

Srocess  and  trace  the  line  of  actual 
escent  downwards,  the  difficulty 
becomes  more  prominent.  It  is 
not  less  unmanageable  than  that 
which  attends  on  the  most  orthodox 
idea  of  "  creation." 

As  a  general  rule — a  rule  which 
per1]aps  may  be  broadly  stated  as 
a  universal  law — the  lower  a  form 
ranks  in  the  scale  of  development, 
the  higher  it  ranks  in  the  scale  of 
numbers.  Smaller  animals  are 
more  numerous  than  larger  ones. 
We  know  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  we  can  readily  understand 
why  it  may,  or  even  must,  be 
so.  When  we  come  down  very 
low  in  the  scale,  the  proportion 
is  even  more  striking.  Small 
fry  are  veir  far  more  numerous 
than  fish  or  a  twelvemonth  old; 
but  what  is  the  proportion  of  the 
fry  hatched  to  that  of  the  eggs 
laid?  and  what  is  the  proportion 
between  the  millions  of  millions  of 
eggs  deposited  by  the  herring,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  larvee  or  of 
the  eggs  of  insects  ?  what  that 
between  the  germs  of  insect  life 
and  the  inconceivable  multitudes 
of  the  foraminifera,  those  simple 
forms  of  which  the  off-cast  shells 
form  the  chief  ingredient  in  the 
chalk;  or  those  of  the  infusoria 
which  populate  every  pond,  and  are 
to  be  detected,  for  microscopic  ad- 
miration, in  every  vegetable  infu- 
sion after  a  few  hours  of  decoction? 
It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
decide,  we  can  only  observe  the 
development  of  living  forms  from 
pre-existing  germs.  The  fact  is 
not  absolutely  certain,  but  it  is  not 
held  to  be  doubtful  by  the  majority 
of  observers.  It  is  not  essential 
to  our  argument  to  decide  that 
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part  of  the  question.  The  point 
to  regard  is  this :  whenever  we  see 
life  drawn  in  its  most  simple  form, 
we  see  it  originate  at  the  same  time 
in  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
yiduals.  The  moment  that  the 
conditions  of  dampness  and  of 
decay  become  favourable  to  fungoid 
life,  what  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  springs  up  ?  So  with  infusoria ;  so 
witn  every  case  in  which  we  can 
trace  the  earliest  development  of 
animal  or  vegetable  forms  that 
rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of  or- 
ganisation. The  outburst  of  Or- 
ganic life  occurs  in  contempo- 
raneous millions.  Can  the  widest 
stretch  of  fancy  picture  a  world 
tenanted  by  a  single  sponge,  or 
adorned  by  a  single  fungus  ? 

Unless,  then,  we  are  prepared 
altogether  to  lay  aside  the  guidance 
of  experience  and  analogy,  we 
must  conclude  that,  if  organic  life 
did  make  its  appearance  on  our 
planet  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
organisation,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  have  done  so  in  immense 
numbers.  The  Battle  of  Existence, 
when  it  commenced,  must  have 
commenced  between  innumerable 
hosts. 

Now,  leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  certain  questions  (to  which 
we  propose  hereafter  to  return)  as 
to  the  distinct  character  of  certain 
great  types  of  life,  and  confining 
ourselves  to  the  instance  cited  by 
Mr.  Darwin  of  what  he  calls  a 
class,  and  what  naturalists  gene- 
rally call  the  four  great  classes  of 
vertebrated  animals — the  fish,  the 
reptile,  the  beast,  and  the  bird — 
we  have  to  glance  down  the  all  but 
eternal  vista  which  shall  bring  us 
to  the  time  when  the  original 
parents  of  these  classes  were  pro- 
duced. What  had  then  become  of 
all  the  remainder  of  creation  ? 

At  every  step  in  the  ever-multi- 
plying descent  the  same  question 
will  arise.  We  cannot  remxl  the 
lines  as    parallel.      By  the  very 


h^othesis  they  are  constantlj 
divergent  from  constantly  multi- 
plying centres.  Each  such  diyer- 
gence  from  a  centre  requires  the 
obliteration  of  the  remainder  of 
the  group  of  which  that  centre  was 
one.  Wliat  an  altogether  unprece- 
dented and  unparalleled  part  death 
and  destruction  have  to  play,  in 
order  to  make  wav  for  the  undis- 
turbed  course  of  natural  selection ! 

The  hypothesis  of  paiaUel  lines 
of  descent  is  not  consiBtent  with 
Mr.  Darwin's  view.  For  one  main 
argument  for  their  support  is,  that 
affinities  in  structure  are  marks  of 
affinities  in  blood.  As  the  finches 
descend  from  some  pair  of  extinct 
finches,  so  did  this  ancestral  pair, 
and  all  those  members  of  thdr  race 
who  died]  sine  prole,  descend  from 
some  common  ancestor  of  that 
well-known  type  of  bird,  containing 
most  of  those  known  for  their  song, 
which  includes  about  half  the 
entire  number  of  ornithological 
species.  The  parent  of  the  finch,  the 
rook,  and  the  magpie,  again,  stands 
on  a  level  with  the  parents  of 
nineteen  other  orders  of  birds,  the 
members  of  which  sufficiently 
resemble  one  another  to  fall  very 
naturally  into  so  many  distinct 
divisions.  Then  the  ancestral 
bird  had  an  ancestor  common  to 
himself  and  to  the  frog.  At 
another  step  we  have  to  account  for 
the  orders  of  the  fish;  and  at 
each  step — ^whether  we  tskke  them 
upwards  or  downwards — the 
entire  population  of  earth,  with  a 
single  pair  of  exceptions  in  each 
converffmg  or  diverging  series  of 
lines,  nas  to  be  swept  out  of 
existence — and  that  in  order  to 
maJ^e  room  for  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this 
imprecedented  difficulty  would  be 
obviated  by  the  substitution  of 
parallel  for  radiating  lines.  Even 
if  the  onlv  common  ancestor  of  the 
whole  sub-kingdom  of  Yertebrata 
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was  the  first  sponge  or  the  first  por- 
tion of  indistinguishable  jelly  that 
ever  existed,  the  entire  annihilation 
of  the  majority  of  the  earlier  forms 
is  none  the  less  inyolved.     And  in 
this  case  how  purely  casual  and 
arbitrary    must    be    all    natural 
groups  !    Q^neric  relation  would  be 
no  relation  at  all,  nothing  but  mere 
chance  resemblance.     Homologies 
would  no  longer  be  explained  by 
the  simple  clue  of  true  affinity  ;  and 
genus  and  tribe  and  family  would 
have  no  more  real  existence  than  so 
many  arbitrary  grammatical  terms. 
Again,  how,  on  either  view  of  the 
case,  is  the  constant  persistence  of 
the  lowest  forms  to  be  explained  ? 
If  there  has  been  time  for  one  line — 
the  primogenital  line  let  us  assume — 
of  sponges  to  have  developed  into 
whales,  how  is  it  that  we  have  so 
many  sponges  still  ?    Is  the  origi- 
nation of  life  constant?    As  each 
form  struggles  into  a  higher  place 
in  the  great  hierarchy  of  existence, 
and  claims  a  new  birthright  for  its 
firstborn,  is  a  new  form  produced 
to  supply  the  space  it  has  vacated  ? 
Are    the    sponges    of  to-day  the 
descendants  of  the  sponge   which 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  whale  ? 
Can  such  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
gressive development   of  different 
lines  of  descent  from  a  common 
origin  be  dreamed  of  as  possible 
by  the  wildest  fancy  ?  If  not,  how, 
and  when,  and  why,  was  the  proto- 
parent  of  the  existing  sponges  pro- 
duced?   And  if  we  look  at  each 
intermediate  stage,  how  does  the 
immense  weight  of  the  assumption 
become    more    formidable    as    we 
enter  into  detail!     The  preserva- 
tion of  permanence  of  type  by  cer- 
tain members  of  a  given  species, 
while  other  members  go  through  an 
almost  infinite  course  of   develop- 
ment, forms  one  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
The  constant  replacement  of  the 
lower  forms,  when   the  creatuies 
that  once   wore    them    have    im- 
proved, is  the  other.    As  part  of  a 


design,  guided  by  intelligent  pur- 
pose, indeed,  it  might  be  said  that 
neither  one  nor  the  other  anomaly 
was  impossible.  As  the  result  of 
a  process  of  natural  selection,  we 
hardly  need  test  the  patience 
of  our  readers  by  pursmng  the 
argument  ad  abstMrdum. 

We  have  spoken  of  such  low 
types  as  the  sponge  or  the  forami- 
nifer  by  way  of  showing  the 
utmost  range  of  the  theory  under 
investigation.  We  have  no  need| 
for  the  sake  of  our  argument,  to  go 
further  back  in  the  investigation 
than  to  the  common  parent  of  the 
Vertebraia.  Let  us  deal  with  that 
sub-kingdom  alone.  Shall  we  con- 
sider that  the  four  great  classes, 
and  all  their  ordinal  and  generic 
groups,  were  developed  from  the 
simplest  vertebrated  form  ?  or  shall 
we  regard  that  form  as  the  parent 
which  geology,  as  far  as  the  record 
has  been  deciphered,  tells  us  was 
the  most  ancient  ?  The  results  of 
the  two  distinct  hypotheses  would 
differ,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
which  would  be  the  least  impro- 
bable. 

The  simplest  form  of  vertebrated 
life  is  to  be  found,  as  might  be 
fully  anticipated,  among  water- 
breathing,  water-dwelling  anunals. 
It  is,  there  is  no  question,  homolo- 
gicaily  considered,  a  fish,  but  it 
might  more  readily  be  taken  for  a 
worm,  and,  indeed,  is  so  classed  by 
Linnseus  himself.  The  spinal 
medullaiy  column  appears  as  the 
mere  sketch  of  the  complex  three- 
fold pair  of  dorsal  chords  deve- 
loped in  the  higher  vertebrata. 
The  osseous  system  is  represented 
by  cartilage.  The  creature,  the 
Myxine  oxus,  or  Amphioxus,  is  a 
permanent  parasitic  piscine  em- 
bryo, of  the  simplest  and  most 
fragile  character. 

But  the  fish  that  swam  and 
preyed  and  multiplied  in  the  seas 
that  deposited  the  rocks  of  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  were  animals  of  a 
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yery  high  and  complex  organisa- 
tion.  They  were  inclosed  in  an 
impenetrable  and  often  exquisitely 
Bciuptnred  armour  of  close-fitting 
plates,  or  of  glittering  mail.  Thej 
were  furnished  with  strong  teeth, 
for  tearing  or  for  crushing  their 
prey.  Their  fins,  in  some  cases, 
spread  forth  like  wings.  Their 
ejes  were  well  adapted  to  display 
all  optic  powers  proper  to  a 
watery  medium.  Their  breathing 
apparatus  so  far  foreshadowed  the 
lungs  of  air-breathing  yertebrates, 
that  LinneBUs  classed  those  few  of 
their  congeners,  of  which  the  race 
yet  lingers  in  [our  waters,  as  atn- 
phOna  nanUa,  The  more  minutely 
the  anatomist  inyestigates  the 
details  of  the  structure  of  these 
formidable  cartilaginous  monsters, 
the  more  is  he  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  indications  of  me- 
chanical contriyances  which  are 
seyerally  wrought  out  in  the  forms 
of  later,  and  yery  widehr  differing, 
tribes  of  animals.  The  saurian 
form,  that  of  the  osseous  fish,  that 
of  the  marsupial  animal,  eyen  that 
of  the  beast  and  of  the  bird — each 
of  these  is  illustrated  by  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  pristine  Chondro- 
pterygii. 

Now  the  theory  of  upward  de- 
yelopment  by  natural  selection 
would  point  to  the  lancelet  or  the 
embryonic  eel  as  the  parent  of  the 
entire  class  of  fishes,  in  its  four 
great  orders.  The  records  of  the 
rocks,  so  far  as  we  can  read  them, 
appear  to  indicate  the  armed  and 
actiye  ganoid.  Either  one  or  the 
other  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  sketch. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  two :  the  one  is  a  sketch  and 
nothing  more  —  the  other  is  a 
sketch  giying  indications  of  many 
finished  drawings.  That  the  Myx- 
ine  should  be  the  actual  progenitor 
of  the  eel,  the  salmon,  and  the 
ray,  cannot  be  called  impossible. 
Its  structure,  howeyer,  is  not  such 
as  to  giye  any  indication  that  such 


was  likely  to  be  the  case.  But 
that  cartilaginous  and  osaeouB  fiah, 
turtles,  saurians,  and  other  genera 
of  animals,  might  be  the  actual 
descendants  of  uie  ancient  sharks 
and  rays,  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable from  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
the  further  specialisation  of  the 
separate  organs,  each  of  which  is 
perfect  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  yoracious  sea  monster, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  those  later  and 
more  distinctly  distributed  forms, 
of  which  the  latter  was,  at  all 
eyents,  the  precursor  in  time.  Eyen 
that  relation  cannot  be  distinctly 
made  out  with  regard  to  the  Am- 
phioxus. 

The  point  which  impresses  the 
palsBontologist,  who  is  himself  an 
artist  or  mechanic,  with  the  most 
profound  sense  of  awe  in  his  search 
into  the  records  of  the  past,  is  one 
for  which  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
finds  no  room.  It  is  one  which 
has  a  significance  to  the  actual 
workman,  but  which  no  man  who  is 
not  a  workman  can  realise.  It  is 
an  instinctiye  feeling  which  can 
hardly  be  meetly  expressed  in  ordi- 
nary language.  But  it  is  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  which  is  inspired  in 
an  artist  by  looking  oyer  a  port- 
folio of  the  designs  of  a  great 
master.  We  see  the  repetition  of 
expedients,  the  essay  oi  different 
methods  of  solying  cases  of  the 
same  problem.  Each  separate 
piece  of  workmanship  is  admirable 
m  itself,  but  is  still  more  admir- 
able as  a  member  of  a  series.  And 
this  series  conducts,  by  innume- 
rable forms,  from  the  fierce,  yora- 
cious, non-intelligent  shark,  to  the 
free  speed  of  the  horse,  the  rapid 
flight  of  the  swallow,  the  perfect 
plumage  of  the  bii'd  of  paradise, 
and  the  self-organising  reason  of 
man.  Tell  the  artist  that  all  this 
arises  from  a  process  of  natural 
selection,  and  the  words  fail  to 
conyey  any  meaning  to  his  mind. 

In  the  first  yolume  of  the  *'  Varia- 
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tion  of  Animftlfl  and  Plants  under 
Domestication "  Mr.  Darwin  gives 
numerous  and  interesting  examples 
of  the  effect  upon  form  produced 
bj  artificial  conditions  of  life.  He 
tells  us  of  domestic  dogs  and  cats, 
of  horses  and  asses,  of  pigs,  cattie, 
sheep,  and  goats,  of  rabbits, 
pigeons,  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  pea- 
fowl, turkeys,  Guinea  fowl,  of 
canary  birds,  gold  fish,  hive  bees, 
and  silk  moths.  Then  he  speaks 
of  cultivated  plants,  the  CereaJia 
and  culinary  vegetables,  of  fruits, 
ornamental  trees,  and  flowers,  of 
bud  variation,  and  of  certain  anoma- 
lous modes  of  reproduction  and 
variation. 

In  the  second  volume  he  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  inheritance, 
its  fixedness  of  character,  pre- 
potency, sexual  limitation,  phe- 
nomena which  occur  at  correspond- 
ing periods  of  life,  and  the 
remarkable  fact  of  reversion  or 
atavism.  Five  chapters  are  then 
devoted  to  the  question  of 
hybridism  and  of  the  effects  of 
crossing,  and  two  to  the  results  of 
selection  by  man.  Then  he  enters 
into  the  causes  of  variability,  the 
direct  and  definite  action  of 
the  external  conditions  of  life, 
of  use  and  disuse,  and  of 
correlated  variability.  From  a 
summary  of  his  views  as  to  the 
laws  of  variation,  he  passes  to  the 
provisional  hypothesis  of  pange- 
nesis, a  theory  altogether  indepen- 
pendent  of  that  of  natural  selection, 
in  which  the  method  of  what  may 
be  called  destructive  imaginary 
analysis  is  earned  to  its  utmost 
conceivable  term.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  his  speculations  that  Mr. 
Darwin  comes  into  the  closest 
fellowship  with  Mr.  Hiixley,  and 
the  two  writers  agree  in  making  the 
most  vehement  effort  to  show  that 
vital  phenomena  are  merely  the 
highest  form  of  the  invariable 
functions  of  matter. 

The  perusal  of  the  headings  of 


the  chapters  of  Mr.  Darwin's  two 
volumes  is  not  calculated  to  lead 
any  reader  previously  uninformed 
on  the  subject  to  anticipate  the 
deductions  the  author  has  drawn 
from  the  facts  which  he  has  so 
patiently  and  industriously  col- 
lected. Yet  the  headings  fairly 
indicate  the  contents  of  the  work. 
It  requires  careful  and  repeated 
examination  to  discover  the  connec- 
tion which,  in  the  mind  of  the 
author,  exists  between  the  facts 
and  the  hypothesis.  A  direct  re- 
lationship is  in  the  first  instance 
obscure,  and,  even  when  explained, 
cannot  be  said  at  all  to  approach 
the  relationship  between  cause  and 
effect. 

We  are  presented  with  a  large 
body  of  observations,  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  brings  to  light  tiie 
action  of  two  widely  opposed  prin- 
ciples, or  laws,  deduced  from  very 
numerous  phenomena. 

The  first  group  of  these  phe- 
nomena consists  of  those  which 
illustrate  the  fact — so  well  known 
to  all  persons  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  breeding  of  cattie,  in  the 
keeping  of  fancy  breeds  of  animals, 
in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture,  or 
even,  we  may  add,  in  the  plulo- 
sophic  contemplation  of  nature — 
of  the  variability  of  form  that  may 
be  induced  by  certain  conditions. 
The  entire  art  of  the  farmer, 
using  the  word  in  its  widest  sig- 
nification as  meaning  the  producer 
of  animal  or  vegetable  supplies, 
depends  on  a  tacit  recognition  of 
this  power  of  variation.  Without 
it,  improvement  in  race  or  in  breed 
would  be  impossible.  Without  it, 
it  is  also  true,  deterioration  would 
be  impossible.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  power  of  varia- 
tion is  essentially  connected  with 
the  durability  of  race.  A  form 
that  was  hereditarily  inflexible  would 
be  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  those 
changes  of  condition  which,  under 
the  pliability  of  type  that  sbctually 
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obtains,  only  produce  yariation. 
And  it  mttfit  be  Dome  in  mind  that 
these  changes  of  condition  and  co- 
incident yariations  of  form,  of 
which  we  are  presented  with  ex- 
amples, are  all  caused  by  the  inter- 
ference of  man  with  the  original 
conditions  of  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Darwin 
has     brought    out    (more    fully 
than  any  preceding  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  do),  into  distinct  light, 
the  constant  pressure  and  actiyity 
of  certain  laws  which  counteract 
this  tendency  to  yariation.    He  has 
shown  us  striking  examples  of  the 
force  of  hereditary  resemblance,  of 
the  persistence  of  type,  and  eyen  of 
the  reappearance  of  hereditary  type 
when  apparently  destroyed,  as  in 
the  cases  of  reyersion  and  atayism. 
He  has  shown  how  insurmountable 
a  barrier  to  certain  processes  of 
confusion  of  type  is  presented  by 
the  laws  of  hybridism.  He  has  shown 
how,  in  the  most  remarkable  con- 
trast to    the  normal   sterility  of 
hybrids,  the  eyil  results  of  breeding 
in-and-in,  as  it  is  called,  come  into 
operation.  The  fact  that  a  healthy, 
prolific,  long-liyed  race  is  produced 
with  the  greatest  certainty  when 
parents  are  neither  too  closely  nor 
too  distantly  related,  so  that  neither 
are  indiyidual  peculiarities  subject 
to  exaggeration  by  a  double   in- 
heritance, nor   specific   character- 
istics subject  to  confusion  by  the  in- 
heritance of  incompatible  qualities, 
is  one  of  the  most  certain  causes  of 
the  permanence  of  specific  form. 
If  we  admit  for  a  moment  (with  the 
utmost  deference  to  Mr.  Darwin 
and  Mr.  Huxley)  such  an  altogether 
obsolete  idea  as  that  of  design  in 
creation,  we   must  further  admit 
that  no  law  which  we  are  capable 
of   imagining  would    so    directly 
tend,  at  once  to  the  presenration  of 
race  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
typical  forms  of  races,  as  the  exist- 
ing power  of  yariation,  controlled 
as  it  is  by  those  peculiar  laws  of  in- 


heritance which  Mr.  Darwin  has 
so  admirably  illustrated. 

The  doctnne  of  the  pennanoioe 
of  species  may  be  recanied  as,  his- 
torically speaking,  uie  yery  basis 
of  natural  history.  The  identifica- 
tion of  species  was  the  great  step 
by  which  Linnseus  inaugurated  his 
reform,  or  rather  his  creation,  of 
zoological  and  botanical  systems. 
The  scientific  language  whidi  he 
inyented  was  but  a  means  of  facili- 
tating the  identification  and  ar- 
rangement of  species.  Of  the  true 
and  natural  character  of  the  groups 
known  as  specific,  eyen  those  nata- 
raUsts  who  consider  all  other 
groups  to  be  merely  artificial  are 
persuaded.  The  best  definition  or 
explanation  of  the  word  is,  such  a 
collection  of  liying  forms  as  either 
are,  or  are  indistinguishable  from, 
the  offspring  of  common  parents. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the 
yiews  of  the  founder  of  the  science 
may  haye  to  undergo  serious  modi- 
fication. Howeyer  long  be  the 
period  for  which  we  can  trace  the 
existence  of  species  of  animals  or 
plants  now  liying,  no  one  supposes 
that  they  are  perpetual.  There 
may  be  a  permanence  quite  durable 
enough  to  senre  all  tne  purposes 
of  the  systematic  naturalist,  which 
yet  altogether  disappears  in  the 
presence  of  those  immense  periods 
of  time  which  are  indicated  by 
geology.  Still  the  subject  must  be 
approached,  by  any  true  naturalist, 
with  the  modesty  and  hesitation 
which  should  accompany  the  first 
steps  of  reyolution.  No  writer  has 
eyer  brought  into  more  marked 
prominence  those  natural  laws  or 
tendencies  which  appear  calculated 
to  promote  the  durability  of  spec  es, 
and  to  counterbalance  the  power  of 
yariability  inherent  in  the  indiyi- 
dual, than  Mr.  Darwin. 

But  before  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  it  would  seem  that  the 
yery  idea  of  species  must  yanish. 
Eegarding   the  yarious  forms  of 
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organic  life  as  tlie  members  of  one 
great  &.mily — not  as  being  merely 
systematically  or  morally  so  termed, 
but  as  being  actually  and  genealogi- 
cally related — we  might  apprehend 
species,  and  genus,  and  tribe,  and 
family,  and  class  to  be  all  true 
natural  groups ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  consideration  of 
homological  affinities  would  be  much 
simplified  by  the  hypothesis.  But 
under  the  constant  influence  of 
yarying  conditions,  oyerpowering 
and  modifying  all  hereditary  per- 
manence, the  evidence  of  a  near  or 
a  remote  consanguinity  must  be- 
come altogether  confused.  Crea- 
tures of  common  descent  would 
more  or  less  closely  resemble  each 
other,  not  in  virtue  of  their  actual 
affinity,  but  from  topographical, 
climatic,  or  other  independent 
reasons.  Belationship  would  be 
so  far  subordinate,  in  its  apparent 
evidence, to  circumstances,  that  the 
casual  would  overweigh  the  historic. 
The  tendency  of  a  law  so  universal, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  powerful 
in  its  effects,  as  that  of  the  con- 
stant modification  of  type  by  the 
survival  of  the  strongest,  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  survivors,  would 
tend  so  indefinitely  and  irregularly 
to  increase  the  number  of  varieties, 
breeds,  or  strains,  that  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
species  would  no  longer  find  a 
place  in  the  Organic  Kmgdoms. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
most  diametrical  contrast  to  the 
theory  of  the  influence  of  accident 
and  the  supreme  rule  of  molecular 
forces  is  to  be  found  in  the  Platonic 
iSca ;  or  in  the  hypothetic  existence 
of  what,  in  default  of  a  better 
word,  naturalists  have  termed  a 
type.  That  there  is  a  design,  and 
therefore  a  designer,  apparent  in 
nature,  even  in  our  present  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  grand 
total  of  organic  forces,  is  the  one 
hypothesis  most  abhorrent  to  those 


who  arffue  for  the  existence  of  self- 
acting  laws.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  famous  moral  argument 
of  design  has  shared  the  fate  of 
many  an  immortal  truth,  in  being 
so  distorted    by    injudicious  use, 
and  so  misrepresented  by  incom- 
petent advocates,    as    to    fail    to 
strike  the  mind  with  its  actual  in- 
herent force.     It  is  probable  that 
one  cause  of  the  rust  that  has  de- 
formed, if  not  corroded,  this  one 
powerful  instrument  of  intellectual 
research,  has  resulted  from  the  un- 
conscious neglect  of  one  main  con- 
dition of  its  applicability.     Paley 
tells  us  of  the  watch,  and  of  the 
implied  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  watchmaker.      Professors    of 
our  day  reply.  We  see  no  proof  at 
all, —  implied    or    express.       The 
existence  of  a  watch  is  a  pheno- 
menon,   like     any    other    pheno- 
menon.    We  may  count  its  wheels, 
or  wind  up    its    spring;  but  its 
motion    depends    on   wheels    and 
spring  alone ;  and  any  speculation 
as  to  an  imaginary  maker  is  wholly 
gratuitous     and    unphilosophical. 
Now  this  argument  would  not  only 
be  plausible,  but  even  apparently 
true,  in  one  case — namely,  that  of 
a  savage.     If  he   did  not  regard 
the  watch   as  a  fetish  or  as  an 
animal,  he  would  no  doubt  give  up 
the  investigation  of  its  nature  or 
origin.    But  it  would  be  otherwisci 
in  great  measure,  to  a  mechanic, 
and     otherwise    altogether    to    a 
watchmaker.      Tell  him  that  the 
mechanism  was  self -originated,  and 
he  would  only  smile  in  quiet  scorn. 
The     workman-,    the     artist,     the 
Troirjrrj^y  recognises    the    work    of 
a  master  of  his  craft,  whether  he 
know  the  name,  or  the  dwelling, 
or  the  character,  of  that  master  or 
not.    Visible  or  invisible,  human  or 
super-human,  it  was  an  intelligent 
designer  and  apt  executor  who  put 
together    that    delicate    machine. 
It  is  unnecessaiT  to  talk  to  the 
watchmaker  on  the  subject.    With 
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him  that  conviction  is  not  a  belief, 
but  a  knowledge. 

Thus,  while  the  analyst,  either 
with  the  pen  or  with  the  dissecting 
knife,  may  altogether  fail  to  draw 
any  lessons  but  those  of  a  mole- 
cular and  infinitesimal  science 
from  the  investigation  of  that 
wonderful  machineiy  from  which 
he  may,  at  will,  eliminate  the 
motive  power — a  power  which  he 
can  never  replace,  a  machineiy 
which  he  can  take  to  pieces  with 
the  most  searching  attention,  but 
which  he  cannot  put  together  in 
any  way — ^it  is  otherwise  with  the 
man  who  is  himself  a  designer  or 
an  artificer.  The  man  who  is  him- 
self gifted  with  the  power  to  origi- 
nate, recognises  the  mute  evidence 
of  his  metnod  which  has  been  left 
by  the  originator,  whose  character 
is  reflected  in  his  work.  The 
mechanic  sees  where  a  master  in 
his  craft,  meeting  the  same  diffi- 
culties which  have  long  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  journeyman, 
has  overcome  or  evaded  them. 
So  it  is  with  the  artist;  so  it  is 
with  the  man  who  is  in  any  way 
formative — poetic.  A  grand  free- 
masonry knits  the  humblest  prac- 
tical, thoughtful,  fruitful  mechanic 
to  the  great  Designer  of  all  me- 
chanism. It  is  not  in  such  a  case 
a  matter  open  for  doubt  or  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Now  a  theory  which  purposely 
and  inflexibly  excludes  the  idea  of 
design  or  of  designer  has  certain 
main  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which  the  hypotheses  of  natural 
selection,  of  pangenesis,  and 
of  molecular  function  are  alto- 
gether incapable  of  explaining. 
To  speak  in  the  most  guarded 
manner,  there  are  certain  pheno- 
mena in  the  organic  kingdom 
which  appear  to  be  not  only  alto- 
gether inexplicable  by,  but  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  nature 
of,  such  hypotheses.  And  one  class 
of   these  unexplained  phenomena 


consists  of  forms,  to  certain 
members  of  which  a  distingpcdshed 
naturalist  gave  the  happy  name  of 
wandering  species. 

Forms  occur,  in  both  organic 
kingdoms,  so  anomalous  as  to 
resist  the  most  persevering  attempt 
to  reduce  them  to  system.  It 
sometimes  is  the  case  that  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  forms  pre- 
viously imknown  completes  the 
missing  link,  and  that  the  family 
of  the  wanderer  is  discoverea. 
Thus  the  heath  is  cited  by  De 
Candolle  as  a  stranger  in  Europe, 
where  only  three  or  four  species 
are  native.  So  peculiar  is  its  struc- 
ture, that  it  seemed  to  be  a  vege- 
table outcast,  reducible  to  no  sys- 
tem, amenable  to  no  affinities.  But 
when  the  Cape  flora  was  examined, 
the  native  home  of  the  heath 
tribe  was  discovered;  species  and 
genera  and  tribes  illustrated  and 
explained  the  aflinities  of  our 
humble  mountain  herb.  The  kin- 
dred tribes  of  Australia,  and,  later 
still,  the  rhododendrons  of  the 
Himalaya,  were  added  to  our  nur- 
series ;  and  the  heath  form  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  anomalous 
or  ill-represented  type. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  how  far  the  case 
we  have  cited  can  or  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  of  natural 
selection.  We  have  no  wish  to 
pause  at  minor  difficulties.  If 
there  are  not  greater  objections  to 
be  raised,  we  will  make  Mr.  Darwin 
a  present  of  the  Ericacesd.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  idea  of  a  designed  system, 
with  a  harmonious  order  of 
cognate  forms,  is  the  one  which 
most  naturally  and  readily  lends 
itself  to  the  explanation  of  the 
facts.  But  there  are  other  in- 
stances far  more  striking  than  that 
which  first  arrested  the  attention 
of  De  Candolle. 

A  person  who  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  natural  history  from  the 
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patient  erudition  of  Mr.  Darwin 
would  hardly  become  aware  of  the 
important  fact  that  the  fauna  of 
the  planet  Earth  was  distributed 
into  three  great  provinces,  or  sub- 
kingdoms,  so  distinct  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  that  nervous  system 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of 
organisation,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  one  would 
give  no  idea  of  that  of  the  others. 

In  the  largest,  most  diversified, 
and  least  highly  developed  group 
of  animals,  the  nervous  centres  are 
either  all  but  indiscernible,  or 
amorphous.  Motion — that  is,  free 
locomotion — ^in  many  members  of 
this  province  is  not  attempted. 
Booted  like  plants,  many  of  them 
resemble  plants  in  their  radial 
symmetry.  Those  which  rank 
highest  in  the  scale  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  gi'eat  con- 
sumptive and  digestive  powers. 
The  Cephalopoda  are  little  more 
than  locomotive  bemacles,  supplied 
with  feelers  to  grasp  their  prey; 
though  these  kings  of  the  Gusterozoa 
have  the  rare  endowments  of  eyes 
to  discern  it,  and  of  a  homy  beak 
to  secure  and  to  tear  it. 

The  second  group  of  animal  life 
consists  of  forms  of  a  widely  diffe- 
rent structure.  Digestion  was  the 
function  of  the  Chiterozoa;  motion 
is  that  of  the  ArHculaia,  A  true 
bilateral  symmetry  is  maintained 
in  the  nervous  system,  no  less  than 
in  the  external  skeleton.  The 
stomach  plays  a  less  important 
part;  articulated  legs  and  wings 
make  their  appearance.  The  life 
of  the  creature  becomes  eminently 
relative.  No  brain,  or  central 
cerebral  ganglion  worthy  of 
the  name,  occurs ;  the  idea  of  the 
nervous  system  being  that  of  a 
double  thread  or  chain  of  medul- 
lary matter,  furnished  with  a  series 
of  nodes,  of  which  that  which  sup- 
plies the  cephalic  organs  is  only  the 
anterior,  and  frequently  by  no 
means  the  most  important.  Indeed, 


in  those  creatures  in  which  this 
repetitive,  relational,  mode  of  life  is 
the  most  exaggerated,  such  as  the 
oentipedes,  the  deiterous  removal 
of  the  head  seems  at  first  to  be 
unperceived  by  the  animal.  It 
runs  forward  all  the  same. 

Animals  of  the  articulate  pro- 
vince display,  in  some  oases,  the 
most  gorgeous  and  lovely  colour- 
ing, as  in  the  tropical  Lepido- 
ptera;  of  the  utmost  mechanical 
strength,  speed,  and  destructive 
power  (in  relation  to  their  size), 
as  in  dragonfiies  and  beetles ;  and 
of  the  most  diverse  social  instinct, 
reaching  even  to  the  means  of 
obviating  artificial  annoyances 
caused  by  man,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  honey  bee.  They  form,  more- 
over, five  very  distinct  groups, 
being  thus  fully  represented  in 
each  of  the  four  zones  of  life,  or 
of  hahikU,  which  exist  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet.  The  Entozaa^ 
and  other  parasitic  or  sessile  Arti' 
ctdatay  may  be  said  never  to  pass 
beyond  a  state  of  permanent  em- 
bryonic life.  The  AneUata,  which 
breathe  for  themselves  (the  para- 
sites imbibe  their  food  ready 
aerated  by  the  exertions  of  the 
animal  on  which  they  prey),  are 
the  true  aquatic  Articulata,  The 
borderland  of  earth  and  water — 
swamps,  fens,  sea  and  river  bottoms 
and  shores — is  the  province  of  a 
distinct  and  most  ancient  group  of 
armour-bearing,  highly -complicated 
Imecta,  The  air-breathing,  earth- 
walking  ArUcuUUa,  spiders  and 
scorpions  and  the  like,  show  a 
diminution  of  repetitive  elements 
from  the  many  legs  of  the  centipede 
to  the  eight  of  the  spider,  the 
anterior  pair  of  which,  in  some  of 
the  larger  species,  almost  pass  into 
into  a  kind  of  antennae.  At  last, 
in  the  aerial  insects,  the  full  idea 
of  the  articulate  form  is  wrought 
out,  with  the  most  admirable 
mechanical  skUl,  and  the  most 
perfect  pictorial  beauty. 
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In  the  bee,  the  dragonfly,  or  the 
humming-bird  moth,  we  attain  the 
perfection  of  the  insect  form.  The 
mode  in  which  the  same  individual 
passes  in  its  actual  personal  history 
through  the  phases  of  egg  and 
grub  and  pupa,  so  that  the  earlier 
forms  of  the  flying  insect  are 
almost  indistinguishable  from  those 
permanently  retained  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  sub-kingdom,  is  a 
subject  of  never-ceasing  fascina- 
tion. But  for  the  introduction  of 
a  form  of  life  admitting  of  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  reasoning 
powers  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, we  have  not  a  magnified 
honey  bee.  For  the  sub-kingdom 
Vert^ata  we  have  to  take  a  new 
starting  point.  And  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct is  the  idea  of  a  vertebrated 
animal,  even  in  its  first  faint  and 
unformed  sketch,  from  that  of  the 
two  simpler  types  of  life,  that  we  find 
in  the  third  province  the  nervous 
system  of  the  ArtictUata  has  been 
added  to  that  of  the  Qaaterozoaf  and 
combined  with  yet  a  third  order 
of  nervous  structure,  the  cerebro- 
spinal organisation.  The  nervous 
organisation  of  the  bird  or  beast 
unites  sympathetic  ganglia,  like 
those  of  the  amorphous  MoUuscaf 
with  a  reflective  system,  like  that 
of  the  ArUculata,  and  adds  the 
special  reticulation  that  carries  out 
the  energy  of  the  mandates  of  the 
brain. 

Again  in  this  loftier  form  of  com- 
plex organisation,  we  find  distinct 
classical  groups,  defined  in  the 
broadest  sense  by  the  abode  and 
habits  of  the  members  of  the 
class.  The  occurrence  of  a 
permanently  parasitic  embryonic 
group  is  inconsistent  with  the 
high  organisation  of  the  Yerte- 
brata,  although  those  of  the 
various  classes  which  live  on  food 
prepared  by  the  vital  functions  of 
others,  that  is  to  say  are  carni- 
vorous or  cannibal,  stul  present  a 
much  greater  simplicity  as  regards 


their  digestive  organs  than  do  the 
herbivorous  Vertdfrata,  But  we 
have  the  aquatic  class  of  the  carti- 
laginous and  the  bony  fishes  ;  the 
amphibious  or  protocthonic  class  of 
the  reptiles  and  the  Batrachia, 
the  true  terrestrial  class  of  the 
MaraupiaJia  and  the  MammaUaj 
and  the  aerial  army  of  the  birds. 

Now,  the  bearing  of  the  facjts 
which  we  have  so  rapidly  and  im- 
perfectly thrown  into  a  rough  but 
not   unphilosophical  order  is  this. 
Condition  has  not   induced  type;. 
We  do  not  say  has  not  modified 
type;  that  is  a  separate  question. 
But  it  does  not  account  for  type. 
The  dragon-fly   and  the  swallow 
are  creatures  which  present  a  Teiy 
strong  analogy  to  each  other.     In 
their  wonderful  power  and  speed  of 
flight,    their    voracity    for    insect 
prey,  their  delicate  dependence  on 
diinate,  in  all  their  habits  as  aerial, 
insectivorous,  summer-loving   ani- 
mals, they  are  altogether  at  one ;  yet 
what  two  creatures  more  dissinauar 
as  regards  structure  ?    In  the  same 
way  if  we  compare  the  numbers  of 
the  corresponding  classes  of  the 
several  great  animal  sub-kingdoms, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  same  condi- 
tions of  life  are  utilised  by  entirely 
different    forms    of    organisation. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  great  pro- 
tocthonic zone  of  abode  to  which 
no  writer  on  natural  history  has  yet 
rendered    due  and  distinct  atten- 
tion— ^the  confines  of  land  and  water 
— ^the  abode  of  those  creatures  which 
indifferently,    or    alternately,    or 
successively,  inhabit  and  breathe 
each  medium.    What  can  be  more 
different  as  regards  type  than  a  sea 
anemone,  a  lobster,  and  and  a  frog  ? 
Yet  these  may  be  regarded  as  &e 
typical  form  which,  in  the  three 
sub-kingdoms,  are  chiefly  character- 
istic  of  the  protocthonic  zone. 

With  this  absolute  proof  of  the 
existence  of  what  may  be  called 
type,    or    idea,  or    homology,    in 
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nature— of  the  production  of  forms 
which  must,  from  the  fact  of  their 
wide  difference  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  result  from 
something  besides  external  con- 
dition— let  us  for  a  moment 
compare  the  phenomena,  above  re- 
ferred to,  of  wandering  species. 
Let  us  take  for  example  that 
anomalous  form,  the  crux  and 
approbriiim  of  all  systematic 
zoologists,  the  bat.  Who  can  con- 
ceive that  the  feeble  powers  of  the 
Cheiroptera  would  have  become 
developed  to  their  present  peculiari- 
ties merely  by  the  result  of  a 
struggle  for  existence  ?  A  tendency 
of  the  hands  to  expand  into  leathery 
wings,  and  of  the  owner  of  those 
organs  to  suspend  himself  in  the 
dark  by  his  thumbs,  would  not  have 
stood  much  chance,  one  would 
think,  of  becoming  established  and 
perpetuated.  The  relationship  of 
these  obscure  harpies  is  a  puzzle  to 
the  naturalist.  Are  they  more 
monkey-like,  or  more  closely  related 
to  the  InsecHvora  ?  Habit  has  not 
formed  them ;  for  their  food — ^the 
pursuit  of  which  is  the  great  dis- 
posing cause  of  habit — ^not  only 
widely  varies,  the  herbivorous  ana 
the  insectivorous  genera  being  quite 
distinct,  but  the  special  habit, 
almost  unique,  of  sucking  the 
blood  of  a  living  animal  among 
vertebrata  is  an  accomplishment  of 
some  members  of  the  tribe.  In 
their  teeth — ^those  organs  which, 
in  general,  form  so  safe  a  guide  to 
affinities — several  species  of  these 
creatures,  the  differences  between 
which  are  not  to  be  recognised  by 
the  uninstructed  observer,  differ 
as  widely  as  do  members  of  the 
most  divergent  orders  of  the  Mam^ 
malia.  The  unity  of  type,  the 
great  diversity  of  specific  forms, 
the  peculiar  habits,  even  the 
existence  of  a  special  organ  in  the 
leaf -nosed  genera — ^all  these  are  so 
many  inexplicable  features  with 
regard  to  me  bats.    If,  indeed,  as 


a  wandering  species,  they  indicate 
the  existence,  or  the  possible 
existence,  in  some  entirely  diffei*ent 
abode,  of  a  great  order  of  flying 
mammalia,  they  might  come  to  be 
regarded  with  as  much  interest  as 
that  which  would  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  heath  plants  in 
Europe,  if  the  fact  of  their  repre- 
sentative character  had  been  known 
before  the  discovery  of  the 
congeneric  forms.  But  as  a  pro- 
duct of  natural  selectioUj  the  bat 
is  an  altogether  unintelligible 
anomaly. 

We  might  multiply  instances. 
The  special  form  of  the  mosses 
among  cryptogamia;  the  strange 
group  of  herbaceous  Cetacea  ;  the 
Tarsier  of  Madagascar,  unique  in 
its  weird  and  goblin  form,  will 
occur  to  every  naturalist.  Through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  planet  occur 
strange,  unexplained  forms,  which, 
if  regarded  in  the  light  of  wander- 
ing species,  indicating  tribes  and 
forms  in  the  great  order  of  Creation 
for  which  earth  is  not  the  fit,  or  at 
aD  events  the  actual,  home,  may 
prove  to  be  most' luminous  indica- 
tions of  an  order  of  facts  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  direct  observation. 
If  regarded  as  the  mere  blind 
vagaries  of  nature,  the  feeble  diver- 
gence of  an  uncontrolled  inconti- 
nence of  variability,  they  are 
nothing  but  monstrous,  uninstruc- 
tive,  disgusting  anomalies. 

In  eawi  and  every  inquiry  of  this 
nature  we  are  brought,  sooner  or 
later,  face  to  face  with  the  question 
"  What  is  life  ?"  To  this  ancient 
articulation  of  the  craving  of  the 
soul  for  knowledge  of  itself ,  some  of 
the  modem  teachers  of  science  have 
returned  a  very  striking  answer, 
lafe,  they  tell  us,  is  only  a  function 
of  certain  combinations  of  known 
chemical  elements.  It  is  molecular 
chemistry,  and  nothing  more. 

Turning  to  the  famous  deliver- 
ance of  Mr.  Huxley,  we  think  it 
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impossible  to  deny  thai  it  is  iacoiu 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  candour 
and  of  precision  that  characterises 
ail  trulj  philosophical  inquiry,  to 
make  use  of  such  a  term  as  "  the 
physical  l>asis  of  life."  For  the 
phrase  is  either  definite  or  indefi- 
nite. If  indefinite,  it  is  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  objec- 
tionable. If  a  definite  meaning  be 
attached  to  the  expression,  it  is 
liable  to  a  twofold  objection.  First, 
it  is  a  petitio  prineipti.  It  assumes 
the  position  that  Hfe  is  a  function 
of  matter,  which  is  the  very  ques- 
tion that  it  is  attempted  to  inves- 
tigate. Secondly,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  either  the  definition  or  the 
description  of  the  word  ''proto- 
plasm,*' of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
translation.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  claimed  for  this  chemical  sub- 
stance is,  that  it  is  the  basis  of 
organisation,  and,  however  intimate 
be  the  connection,  no  person  who  is 
accurate  in  the  use  of  language  will 
contend  that  life  is  organisation. 

That  a  substance  which  is  chemi- 
cally identical,  as  far  as  our  present 
means  of  chemical  inquiry  go, 
forms  the  common  matter  or  basis 
of  all  organic  structure,  is  not  a 
very  new  aiscoyery.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  see  how  the  fact  can  be 
supposed  to  furnish  bjij  point  dPappui 
for  what  is  called  the  materialistic 
theory ;  indeed,  if  it  is  candidly  in- 
vestigated, it  seems  to  be  altogether 
inexplicable  by,  or  rather  irrecon- 
cilable wilii,  that  theory.  This 
'*  matter  of  life,"  forming  the  basis 
of  both  vegetable  and  animal  orga- 
nisms, is  chemically  indistinguish- 
able, whether  it  be  found  in  one  or 
in  the  other  of  these  great  organic 
divisions.  But  in  function,  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  are  per- 
fectly distinguishable.  In  the  one 
case  the  power  of  increase  by  the 
accretion  of  water,  carbonic  acid, 
and  ammonia,  is  present,  either  in 
the  protoplasm  or  in  the  vegetable 
whidi  is  btdlt  up  out  of  the  proto- 


plasm. In  the  oldier  group  of 
organisms  this  power  is  al>8eiil. 
Ouier  phenomena,  on  the  contrary, 
of  a  very  distinct  character,  are 
exhibited  by  the  protoplasm  found 
in  animal  forms.  Either,  then, 
there  is  a  difference  between  animal 
and  vegetable  protoplasm  whieh 
chemistry  is  unable  to  detect,  or 
there  is  a  difference  between  animal 
and  vegetable  life  or  mode  of  ex- 
istence, which  is  independent  of 
the  qualities  of  protoplasm.  In 
either  case  it  is  incorrect  to  speak 
of  this  substance  as  a  ''basis  of 
life,"  although,  as  far  as  living 
forms  can  be  subject  to  experi- 
mental inquiry,  it  may  always  be 
foimd  existing  as  the  basis  or 
matter  of  organisation. 

It  is,  then,  opposed  to  fact  to 
say  that  the  protoplasm  of  any 
vegetable  is  "essentially  identical 
with  "  that  of  any  animsl,  although 
it  is  true  that  it  is  "  most  readfly 
converted"  into  such  animal  sub- 
stance. "The  further  concession 
that  all  vital  action  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  said  to  be  the 
restdt  of  the  molecular  forces  of 
the  protoplasm  which  displays  it," 
is  an  idea  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  fact  that  the  chemical 
action,  or  "  result  of  the  molecular 
force,"  is  everywhere  the  same, 
while  the  effect  of  the  vital  action  is 
everywhere  different. 

So  far  as  we  are  yet  able  to 
interrogate  nature,  we  find,  underly- 
ing the  elements  or  ultimate  result 
of  analysis,  two  distinct  orders  of 
qualities.  There  are  those  phe- 
nomena or  properties  of  matter 
of  which  the  senses  can  take  direct 
cognisance ;  and  there  are  certain 
other  forces  which  we  can  inves- 
tigate only  by  their  results.  How 
&r  these  two  categories  may  be 
ultimately  traceable  to  the  same 
origin,  is  not  now  the  question. 
We  speak,  not  from  a  metaphysical, 
but  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
We  find  certain  phenomenal  attri- 
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bates  or  properties,  such  as  hard- 
ness, fusibilitji  cleavage,  colour, 
taste,  odour,  cohesion,  which  natu- 
ralljaffectour  senses.  We  find  other 
qualities  such  as  those  of  weight 
and  chemical  affinity,  which  are 
everywhere  present,  and  everywhere 
to  be  detected  by  experiment,  but 
which  do  not,  in  the  absence  of 
experiment,  strike  upon  the  senses. 
Even  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
stantly occurring  instance  of  force 
(as  £stinguished  from  quality), 
that  of  weight,  is  not  realisable 
without  experiment.  No  person 
could  tell  tne  weight  of  a  specific 
body  with  which  he  was  not  f  amiUar 
— say  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  a 
newly  discovered  metal  —  without 
actual  experiment.  No  one  can 
predict  the  chemical  affinity  of  any 
newly-discovered  element  or  com- 
pound. 

The  forces  of  which  we  thus  take 
indirect  cognisance  are  no  less 
subtle  than  imiversal.  Of  their 
original,  or  actual  cause,  we 
have  no  knowledge.  The  general 
attribute  of  aggregative  tendency 
characterises  one  great  group  of 
these  forces.  In  cohesion,  chemical 
affinity,  capillary  (or  molecular) 
attraction,  and  the  general  or  re- 
sultant action  which  we  call  gravi- 
tation, we  trace  the  action  of  a 
certain  centripetal  or  aggregative 
force,  xm^er  a  great  variety  of 
modes.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
elective  attractions  of  chemistry 
we  see  a  phenomenon  very  closely 
resembling  those  which  we  speak  of 
as  mental.  A  choice  is  made. 
Sulphuric  acid  will  break  its  union 
with  silver,  if  at  the  same  time  it 
4)an  enter  into  union  with  copper. 
Pistinct  preference  appears  to  be 
exercised  by  one  element  towards  a 
second  rather  than  towards  a  third ; 
and  the  only  thing  that  science  can 
determine  with  reference  to  such 
preferences  is  their  invariable  and 
^certainable  action  under  given 
conditions. 


The  dispersive  or  centrifugal 
forces,  by  which  the  forces  of  aggre- 
gation are  balanced  and  directed, 
are  even  more  distinctly  removed 
from  the  character  of  being  essen- 
tial properties  of  elementary  matter. 
In  fact,  these  dispersive  forces 
either  are,  or  are  capable  of  reso- 
lution into,  motion.  They  have  a 
direct  and  intimate  relation  with 
the  aggregative  forces ;  whether  it 
be  that  of  opposition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  increased  volume  (and  de- 
creased cohesion)  caused  by  the  ac- 
cess of  heat,  or  apparently  genera- 
tive, as  in  the  case  of  the  produc- 
tion of  magnetic  attraction  in  a  bar 
of  soft  iron  by  the  circumduction 
of  the  electric  current.  But  even 
if  we  come  to  speak  of  all  such 
forces  as  nothing  but  modes  of 
motion,  we  are  no  nearer  to  con- 
ceiving of  them  as  mere  attributes 
of  matter.  So  far  as  we  can  detect, 
the  general  tendency  of  matter  is 
towards  concentration,  cohesion, 
and  rest.  Motion  and  motive  forces 
do  in  point  of  fact  exist,  and  are 
capable  of  experiment  and  of 
human  direction.  But,  though 
thus  capable  of  direction,  the  pro- 
blem of  their  origin  is  unsolved. 
All  that  we  can  say  with  certitude 
is,  that  motion  does  not  originate 
in  matter,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Motion, 
once  commenced,  may  be  eternal ; 
but  what  commenced  it  ?  We  can 
conceive  of  no  possible  material 
origin  for  dispersive  force.  It  is  a 
counteraction  of  the  inherent  aggre- 
gative forces  of  matter. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  is  a 
property  of  protoplasm  (as  it  is 
found  in  vegetable,  but  not  as  it 
occurs  in  animal,  organisms)  to  in- 
crease by  the  association  with  its 
bulk  of  certain  external  substances. 
These,  however,  are  useless  for  the 
purpose  if  presented  in  any  other 
form  but  that  of  the  three  com- 
pounds, water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammonia.      The  latter  substanoea 
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rarely  occur  excepting  in  conse- 
quence of  organic  action,  and,  as 
inyisible,  escape  any  but  chemical 
investigation.  It  is  otherwise  with 
regard  to  water. 

If  protoplasm  be  the  basis  Of 
organisation,  water  may  with  equal 
justice  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
protoplasm.  It  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  its  bulk ;  and  the 
association,  or  consumption,  of  the 
elements  which  form  the  remainder 
of  vegetable  tissue,  cannot  take 
place  in  the  absence  of  water.  And 
thus,  as  was  indistinctly  perceived 
by  a  veiy  ancient  philosopher,  water, 
as  at  once  the  cradle  and  the  nutri- 
ment of  organic  life,  occupies  a 
position  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  intermediate  between 
crude  and  organised  matter. 
"Apurrov  fiiv  vStap  is  not  a  merely 
poetic  phrase. 

In  accordance  with  this  interme- 
diate position  we  may  regard  the 
fact  that,  of  all  inorganic  sub- 
stances, water  appears  to  be  most 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  dis- 
persive forces.  Water  is  the  very 
home  of  movement. 

Were  our  planet  conceived  of  as 
devoid  of  all  forms  of  organic  life, 
but  in  other  respects  conditioned 
as  at  present,  a  constant  change 
and  movement  and  variation  of 
physiognomy  would  be  kept  up  by 
the  agency  of  water.  The  annual 
circuit  and  the  daily  revolution  of 
the  earth  are  sufficient  to  cause 
this  elastic  substance  to  pass 
through  the  three  chief  forms  or 
states  under  which  matter  is  cog- 
nisable by  our  senses — the  crystal- 
line, the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous. 
The  force  of  gravitation  raises  the 
ocean  in  tides,  whirls  it  along  in 
currents,  drives  it  to  melt  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  Pole,  or  to  fret  away 
the  moimtain  barriers  which  deflect 
the  beneficent  Gulf  Stream.  The 
noonday  heat  of  the  sun  evaporates 
more  than  an  inch  of  water  daily 
from  the   Equatorial    seas.     The 


invisible  vapour,  borne  on  the 
steady  wings  of  the  wind,  condens- 
ing into  doud  as  it  rushes  into 
colder  temperatures,  and  squeezed 
out  as  if  from  a  sponge  by  the 
attractions  of  lofty  mountain 
chains,  descends,  in  a  mean  annual 
rainfall  of  five  feet  in  depth,  over 
the  entire  surface  of  our  planet. 
The  constantly  emitted  heat  of  the, 
sun,  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  and  on  its  axis,  the  physical 
form  of  the  surface  of  the  earUi, 
as  diversified  by  sea,  by  plain  land, 
and  by  mountain  chains,  and  the 
capacity  of  water  for  heat,  with  the 
changes  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  fluid  due  to  each  different 
dose  of  heat:  these  are  all  the 
simple  elements  of  a  problem,  to 
the  solution  of  which  we  seem  to 
be  little  nearer  than  were  the  raoe 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle — ^the  oom- 
prehension  and  tbe  prediction  of 
the  changes  of  the  weather. 

In  the  phenomena  of  water- 
rain,  rivers,  currents,  tides — ^we 
observe  the  action  of  physical 
forces,  each  of  which  independently 
is  calculable,  but  the  changeful 
composition  and  blending  of  which, 
simple  as  they  are,  eludes  the  re- 
duction of  science.  In  the  incessant 
variety  which  the  action  of  clouds, 
storms,  and  rain  gives  to  the 
aspect  of  the  globe,  we  trace  a 
something  intermediate  between 
the  passive  repose  of  crude  mineral 
matter  and  the  yet  more  incalcu- 
lable variety  and  activity  of  organic 
life.  But  while  water  is  thus  the 
medium  by  which  a  constant 
change  and  movement  is  carried 
on — a  change  and  movement  which 
would  be  impossible  in  the  absence 
of  water — what  would  be  thought 
of  the  man  who  attributed  the 
phenomena  of  the  weather  to  the 
'*  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of 
Hhe  element*"  which  displays 
them,  taking  no  heed  of  the 
cosmical  forces  which  modify  the 
molecular     action?      The      word 
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"vitality"  may  have  no  better 
philosophical  status  than  '^aquo- 
sity."  But  the  fact  that  the  latter 
word  is  barbarous  and  unnecessary 
is  no  argument  against  the  use  of 
a  term  that  may  be  taken  as  a 
conventional  summary  of  certain 
known  qualities.  It  may  be  true 
that,  in  all  the  rapid  and  subtle 
changes  of  condition  which  give 
variety  to  our  aquatic  and  aerial 
oceans,  we  fail  to  trace  the  presence 
of  a  "something  which  has  no 
representative  or  correlative"  in  the 
mere  solid  constituents  of  our 
earth.  But  we  find  an  instant  and 
easy  obedience  to  the  impulse  of 
external  forces,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  some  way  intermediate 
between  the  phenomena  of  an- 
hydrous existence  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  life.  We  find  a  new 
set  of  phenomena  displayed  by,  but 
by  no  means  resulting  altogether 
from,  the  chemical  composition  of 
water. 

When  we  take  the  next  upward 
step  in  the  series  of  material  forms, 
we  find  a  yet  more  noticeable 
change.  As  in  the  former  case 
chemistry  has  its  function  of  inter- 
preter to  discharge,  no  less 
certain  is  it  that  we  have  now 
arrived  at  the  consideration  of 
phenomena  which  chemistry  is  im- 
potent to  explain.  The  funda- 
mental distinction  which  exists 
between  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistiy  may  be  reduced  to  t^is — 
that  in  the  former  the  ascertainable 
action  of  molecular  forces  will 
account  for  all  phenomena ;  in 
the  latter  it  will  not.  An  entirely 
new  order  of  phenomena  is  observ- 
able—  phenomena  which,  so  far 
from  resulting  from,  are  to  a  very 
great  extent  antagonistic  to  what 
is  otherwise  known  of  the  results 
of  molecular  forces. 

Leaving  aside  any  question  of 
those  simple  forms  which  dwell 
on  the  marches  between  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  kingdoms — ad- 


mitting that  any  precise  and  ade- 
quate definition  of  an  animal  at 
which  we  have  yet  arrived,  will 
include  fungiy  and  yet  that  we  do 
not  conside  fimgi  to  be  animals — 
we  cannot  err  in  appreciating  the 
main  and  customary  attributes  of 
the  two  forms  of  terrestrial  organi- 
sation, as  they  ordinarily  are 
apparent  to  the  senses.  Our  diJQi- 
culty  as  to  the  classification  of 
a  toadstool  does  not  produce  any 
confusion  in  our  minds  between 
the  idea  of  an  oak  and  that  of  a 
horse.  We  know  that,  apart  from 
the  mineral  elements  which,  in 
small  proportion,  find  their  ap- 
pointed and  appropriate  place  in 
each  of  those  organisms,  the  mate- 
rial of  both  is  the  same.  We  find 
it  to  be  that  protoplasm  of  which 
we  have  spoken — a  cheQiical  fact  as 
certain  as,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  important  than,  the  fact  that 
this  protoplasm  was  originally  built 
up  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  or  as  the  further  fact 
that  these  combinations  themselves 
are  built  from,  or  are  resoluble 
into,  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen.     And  what  then  P 

That  the  form,  the  mechanism, 
the  temper,  the  pride,  the  capacity 
for  enjoyment  or  for  suffering,  dis- 
played by  the  organism  which  we 
calf  the  horse,  is  "  the  direct  result 
of  the  nature  of  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed,"  is  an  hypo- 
thesis directly  at  variance  with 
the  fact  that  this  matter  is 
chemically  indistinguishable  from 
that  which  composes  the  very  diffe- 
rent organism  whidi  we  call  the 
oak.  Nay,  further,  th^  material 
of  the  latter  organism — or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  which  the  "  mo- 
lecular forces,"  in  their  unintelli- 
gible caprice,  have  not  subjected  to 
that  form  of  self -originated  action 
which  we  term  Hgnification — ^may 
be  converted,  by  the  action  of  the 
equine  organisation,  into  a  part  of 
the  matter  constituting  the  horse. 
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Analyse  the  protoplasm  fonmng 
the  bud  and  leaf  of  the  oak. 
Analyse  the  protoplasm  forming 
the  muscle  of  the  horse.  Chemis- 
tiT  tells  you  that  they  are  analyti* 
cally  one.  Obserration  tells  you 
that  they  were  historically  one. 
But  try  to  reconyert  horseflesh 
into  woody  and  you  will  find  the 
result  imattainable  by  any  direct 

Erocess.  How  can  these  anoma* 
6s  be  all  '*  the  direct  results  of  the 
nature  of  the  matter  of  which  the 
organisms  are  composed  ?" 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that, 
the  moment  on  which  we  first 
cross  the  line  that  diyides  organic 
from  inorganic  existence,  we  be- 
come conscious  of  a  something  in 
the  former  proyince  which  was 
entirely  wanting  in  the  latter. 
One  characteristic  of  that  some- 
thing is  indiyiduality.  It  is  easy 
to  attempt  to  escape  from  this 
truth  by  a  logical  subtlety,  and  to 
say  that  the  Kohinoor,  for  in- 
stance, has  an  indiyiduality,  or 
that  one  iceberg  is  not  another  ice- 
berg. But  such  trifling  can  de- 
ceiye  only  those  who  choose  to  be 
deceiyed.  The  fact  that  organisa- 
tion implies  the  presence  of  a 
special  centre  in  each  organism, 
to  which  we  haye  no  paxullel  in 
inorganic  matter,  is  an  assertion 
which  cannot  be  contradicted. 
With  the  presence  of  this  centre 
(a  presence  known,  like  that  of 
ehemical  attraction,  only  by  its 
results),  occur  phenomena  of  which 
we  haye  not  the  faintest  indication 
in  inorganic  matter.  While  through 
the  molecular  structure  that  forms 
the  matter  or  basis  of  organisa- 
tion, there  goes  on  a  constant 
moyement  and  change,  as  yaried 
and  as  actiye  as  that  caused  by  the 
action  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, there  occurs  for  the  first 
time  an  action  of  another  order, 
which  is  not  traceable  to  molecular 
force. 

In  fact,  so  far  from  its  being 


correct  to  state  that  there  is  no 
justification  '*  for  the  assumpticm 
of  the  existence  in  the  liying 
matter  of  a  something  which  hows 
no  representatiye  or  correlative  in 
the  not-liying  matter  which  gave 
rise  to  it,"  the  direct  opposite  is 
the  truth  :  the  opposite,  that  is  to 
say,  if  a  precise  and  intelligible 
expression  be  made  use  of  in  plaee 
of  the  •  yague  and  ambi^oos 
phrase  ''  in  the  living  matter." 

As  far  as  the  ''properties** 
which  chemistry  can  detect  as  being 
always  present  in  the  substance 
termed  protoplasm,  no  reason  can 
be  alleged  for  stating  that  they 
differ  in  kind  from  the  "proper- 
ties'* of  water,  or  of  other  ele- 
ments. 

But  the  essential  distinction  can- 
not be  lost  sight  of,  that  proto- 
plasm is  only  found  to  exist  under 
conditions  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
never  found  in  an  amorphous 
form.  It  is  not,  like  water,  or  like 
a  portion  of  crystal,  earth,  or 
metal,  capable  of  indefinite  aggre- 
gation. It  is  only  found  as  a  con- 
stituent element  of  what  we  call  a 
specific  form,  howeyer  simple  or 
however  complicated  that  form 
may  be.  And,  when  we  regwrd 
animal  or  vegetable  species,  we 
become  at  once  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  law,  or  a  force,  or  a 
something,  which  has  no  "repre- 
sentative or  correlative"  in  inor- 
ganic, or  rather  unorganised, 
matter. 

The  naturalist  is  aware  of  tiie 
existence  of  a  very  large  number 
of  forms,  which  he  terms  species, 
which  are  regulated  by  very  specsial 
laws.  Each  individual  of  each 
group  is  a  member  of  a  series; 
assumes,  during  the  course  of  its 
existence,  certain  serial  forms ;  and 
has  a  definite  period  of  Uiat  exis- 
tence which  we  term  life.  The 
animal  or  vegetable  is  produced  b^ 
a  progenitor  similar  to  itself.  It 
undergoes  certain  stages  of  fi^wtk. 
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of  maturitv,  and  of  decav.  It  has 
a  power  of  producing,  or  of  con- 
tributing to  produce,  other  forms 
similar  to  its  own.  And  it  uuder- 
ffoes  a  final  cliauge,  which  we  term 
death,  on  the  occurrence  of  which, 
whether  from  natural  decaj,  from 
violence,  from  poison,  from  electric 
agency,  or  even  from  mere  mental 
emotion,  the  central  associatiye 
force  disappears,  and  the  proto- 
plasm of  which  the  framework  is 
built  up,  being  left  to  the  un- 
checked operation  of  molecular 
force,  returns  to  the  condition  of 
unorganised  matter. 

Neither  anatomy  nor  chemistry, 
nor  physical  analysis  of  any  kind, 
has  succeeded  in  arriving  at  any 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this 
new  force  or  group  of  forces,  the 
presence  of  which  distinguishes 
organised  from  unorganised  forms, 
otherwise  than  by  its  results. 
Whether  any  other  mode  of  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  subject  be 
or  be  not  possible,  it  is  not  now 
proposed  to  inquire.  This  force, 
be  it  what  it  may,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  life.  The  extreme  variety 
of  its  energy,  no  less  than  its  occur- 
rence under  two  very  distinct 
modes  of  development,  are  quali- 
ties which  still  further  distinguish 
this  force  from  all  other  known 
and  measurable  forces.  It  is  no 
more  unphilosophical  to  charac- 
terise this  group  of  forces  by  the 
term  vital,  than  it  is  to  call  mole- 
cular forces  chemical.  Purely 
physical  investigation  teaches  us 
the  existence  of  vital  force,  as  it 
teaches  us  the  existence  of  mag- 
netic force,  or  chemical  force,  or  the 
general  force  which  we  term  gravi- 
^tion.  It  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  origin,  or  cause,  or  why^  of  the 
one,  any  more  than  it  does  of  those 
of  the  others. 

Can  anything,  then,  be  more, 
not  only  unphilosophical,  but  anti- 
philosophical,  than  to  speak  of  a 
particnlar  chemical  compound — the 


chemical  affinities  and  molecular 
forces  of  which  are  entirely  sub- 
servient to  the  vital  force  during 
life,  and  which  commence  an  en- 
tirely different,  and  perfectly  fore- 
seen, course  of  action  the  moment 
when  life  ceases — as  the  physical 
basis  of  life?  Can  any  tning  be 
more  anti- philosophical  than  to 
state  that  *'  all  vital  action  is  the 
result  of  the  molecular  forces  of 
the  protoplasm  which  displays  it "  ? 
Such  a  statement  is,  purely  and 
simply,  a  negation  of  fact. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  as  a  mere 
question  of  terminology  that  such 
an  expression  as  that  of  the  physical 
basis  of  life  merits  condemnation. 
A  '*  union  of  materialistic  termino- 
logy with  the  repudiation  of  mate- 
rialistic philosophy  '*  is  a  species  of 
sophism  which  can  commend  itself 
to  but  few  earnest  minds.  Such  a 
dialect  must  be  singularly  clumsy 
and  imperfect;  and,  however 
honestly  a  person  might  attempt  to 
use  it,  would  hardly  fail  to  involve 
endless  confusion.  And,  consider- 
ing the  limited  capacity  of  the 
human  intelligence,  and  the  power- 
ful effect  which  language  nas  on 
the  mind,  especially  on  the  un- 
educated mind,  few  can  doubt  that 
the  results  of  the  adoption  of  the 
terminology  would  be  the  spread  of 
the  philosophy,  or  of  that  congeries 
of  opinion  which  is  classified  by 
the  name. 

But,  above  and  before  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  mode  of  expression 
be  materialistic  or  spiritualistic 
comes  the  question  of  whether  it 
is  true — whether  it  accurately,  or 
even  approximately,  represents  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

To  speak  of  protoplasm  as  the 
basis  of  life  is,  as  we  have  said, 
vague.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
senten  is  rendered  clear  and  pre- 
cise by  the  denial  that  there  exists 
in  the  living  matter  a  something 
which  has  no  representative  or 
correlative  in  the  not-living  matter 
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which  gave  rise  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
explanation  is  itself  vague,  and  the 
expression  "  gave  rise  to  it "  is  in- 
definite. Still,  going  on  from 
statement  to  statement,  no  doubt 
can  exist  of  what  is  meant.  For 
"  gave  rise  to  it,"  we  must  read 
"out  of  which  it  is  chemically 
combined ; "  for  "  in  the  living 
matter"  we  must  understand,  in 
the  form  which  is  built  up  of  pro- 
toplasm. Stated  thus  clearly  and 
broadly,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  writer  confuses  histology 
with  physiology,  and  bases  his 
logic  on  the  negation  of  fact. 

Let  us  regard  the  subject  from 
the  purely  scientific  point  of  view. 
Let  us  lay  aside  any  thought  of 
religion,  ignoring  the  certain  testi- 
mony which  is  borne  by  philology 
as  to  the  primseval  belief  of  the 
ancestors  oi  all  the  Aryan  races  in 
an  invisible  power;  disregarding  at 
once  the  faith  of  all  preceding 
generations,  and  the  instinctive 
conviction  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousandths  of  our 
contemporaries.  Let  us  decline, 
with  regard  to  this  question  alone, 
the  historic  method  of  investiga- 
tion as  inappropriate.  Let  us 
admit  that  the  consideration  that 
morality,  in  the  absence  of  any  im- 
mortal individuality,  sinks  into  a 
series  of  sentimental  platitudes,  of 
a  feebleness  entirely  incompetent  to 
control  the  passionate  fierceness  of 
the  unfettered  will,  has  no  bearing 
on  a  question  of  zoology.  Let  us 
forget,  or  even  share,  the  impatient 
and  petulant  terror  with  .  which 
even  such  men  as  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  meet  any  invitation  to  in- 
vestigate calmly  certain  asserted 
phenomena,  no  matter  how  vague 
and  obscure,  that  men  of  equal 
standing  with  himself  attribute  to 
an  immat-erial,  spiritual  cause.  Let 
the  physiological  question  be  exa- 
mined on  its  own  merits  alone. 

On  this  restricted  ground  we  find 
it  to  be  an  undeniable   fact  that 


Life,  whatever  it  be,  so  far  from 
being  explicable  as  a  result  of 
molecular  action,  is  something  that 
altogether  dominates  and  modifies 
molecular  action.  It  is  not  a  force 
inherent  in  chemical  elements  ;  for 
the  chemical  action  of  those  ele- 
ments is  altogether  difEerent  when 
this  central  force  is  present  and 
when  it  is  absent.  We  find  that 
the  world  of  life  consists  of  indivi- 
dual forms,  each  one  of  which  is 
informed  by,  and  built  up  around, 
a  distinct,  independent,  automatic 
force ;  imder  the  influence  of  which 
alone  the  phenomena  of  plastic 
formation,  of  waste  and  nutrition, 
of  motion,  of  sensation,  and  of  in- 
telligence are  manifested.  Laor- 
ganic  matter  of  certain  descrip- 
tions, when  brought  within  the 
range  of  this  nutritive  and  plastic 
force,  obeys  laws  to  which  it  is  not 
otherwise  subject,  and  from  the 
action  of  which  it  is  immediatelj 
released  by  the  cessation  or  depar- 
ture of  the  central  individual  force, 
on  the  occurrence  of  that  phenome- 
non (which  is  producible  at  will) 
which  we  call  death.  To.  deny  the 
existence  of  this  species  of  indepen- 
dent force,  is  to  contradict  the 
simplest  statements  of  physiologi- 
cal or  of  chemical  truth. 

If  life  be  spoken  of  as  a  function, 
it  is  a  function  of  that  which  lives* 
This  living  something  is  not  the 
body — ^for  it  can  leave  the  body. 
Organic  life  may  be  spoken  of  as 
the  function  of  the  living,  organised 
body ;  but  the  organising  force  is 
that  which  produces  organic  Life. 
Phenomena  of  two  distinct  orders 
present  themselves  readily  to  our 
investigation.  We  can  examine  the 
properties  of  inorganic  matter.  We 
can  examine  the  widely  different 
behaviour  of  organised  bodies 
during  life.  Is  it  d  priori  so  un- 
scientific to  imagine  that  there  may 
be  phenomena  of  a  third  order  not 
altogether  beyond  the  investigation 
of  science  ? — that  it  may  be  possible* 
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by  the  adoption  of  an  appropriate 
method,  to  know  something  of  that 
invisible  force  which  we  cafl  spirit  ? 
At  all  events,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  any  language,  still  more  any 
theory,  which  would  refer  the 
phenomena  of  life  to  a  material 
origin,  is  not  only  unscientific,  but 
misosophic. 

With  the  attainment  of  this  con- 
viction, as  a  purely  scientific  deduc- 
tion from  unquestionable  data,  the 
main  interest  of  the  battle  that 
rages  around  the  hypothesis  of 
natural  selection  becomes  dim  and 
feeble.  In  presence  of  the  great 
fact  that  the  central  forces  of  living 
forms  are  spiritual  forces,  the  at- 
tempt to  exalt  molecular  action  into 
the  source  of  life  becomes  as  idle 
as  it  is  unmeaning.  There  is  no 
longer  any  inducement  for  the 
mind  to  arrive  at  the  acceptance  of 
the  largest  demand  ever  made  on 
human  credulity,  the  hypothesis  of 
pangenesis.  The  question  of  genea- 
logical descent,  incapable  as  it  is  of 
direct  solution,  shrinks  to  its 
natural  dimensions  among  the 
curiosities  of  guesswork.  The 
theory  that  the  ever-present  spiri- 
tual forces  may  be  controlled  and 
directed  by  some  supreme  spiritual 
force  becomes  not  only  the  simplest, 
but  to  some  extent  the  necessary, 
idea  accepted  by  the  mind.  The 
endless  contradictions  resulting 
from  any  theory  of  chance  drive 
the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  accep- 
tance of  the  theory  of  order  and  of 
design. 

Failing,  as  it  utterly  does  fail,  to 
displace  God  by  the  unerring  action 
of  vagary,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
must  take  its  place  among  its 
fellow-descendants  of  the  system  of 
Lamarck.  That  it  will  become, 
among  those  who  have  elaborated 
those  wonderful  historic  and  philo- 
sophical discoveries  which  would 
be  admirable  if  only  true,  a  halting 
place  for  a  time,  is  highly  probable. 
That  it  will  share  the  fate  of  all 


theories  "  developed  from  the  inner 
consciousness,"  is  no  less  so.  The 
wonderful  order,  beauty,  and  har- 
mony of  the  kingdom  of  organic 
life  is  in  no  way  more  admirable 
than  when  we  consider  the  interest 
with  which  any  theory  becomea 
invested  which  leads  to  the  inti- 
mate study  of  nature,  no  matter  with 
what  purpose.  In  that  Book  none 
can  read  without  profit.  Mr.  Dar- 
win's teleiology  shares  the  merit  of 
the  earlier  form  of  the  same 
doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to 
induce  the  student  to  inquire  into 
the  actual  utility  of  every  detail  of 
organisation.  But  a  theory  which 
ha^gs  upon  an  assumption  that 
denies  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  type,  and  that  utterly  fails  to 
account  for,  or  almost  to  recognise, 
the  difference  between  the  great 
leading  divisions  of  animal  and  of 
vegetable  structure,  which  are  those 
not  of  degree  but  of  kind,  can  never 
be  expected  to  serve  any  purpose 
but  that  of  inducing  a  more  careful 
study  of  detail.  To  that  extent 
the  works  of  Mr.  Darwin  will  do 
good  service  to  natural  history. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  has  been  extraordinarily 
exaggerated.  We  do  not  mean 
alone  its  value,  or  utility  in  further- 
ing the  progress  of  science,  but  its 
actual  merit  as  an  hypothesis,  na 
matter  whether  true*  or  false,  in 
serving  to  co-ordinate  a  certain 
number  of  phenomena  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  illustration.  If  we 
analyse  the  theory  to  its  elements, 
we  mid  them  to  consist  in  two  sepa- 
rate and  unconnected  hypotheses* 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  specific, 
generic,  and  tribal  relationships 
represent  actual  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. The  second  is,  that 
philosophy  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  idea  of  design,  of  the  adoption 
of  type,  or  of  the  exertion  of  supe- 
rior directive  power,  as  any  way 
concerned  in  the  production  of 
biological  forms. 
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As  regards  the  first  Bupposition, 
it  has  long  been  familiar  to  the 
philosophic  naturalist.  There  is 
much  which  militates  in  its 
favour.  With  regard  to  the 
smaller  groups  of  living  forms, 
as  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  to  term  them  varieties, 
breeds,  or  species,  it  may  almost  be 
taken  as  an  accepted  fact.  How 
far  back  the  same  rule  may  apply, 
is  a  question  for  the  solution  of 
which  data  are  almost  wanting. 
On  this,  the  most  philosophically 
interesting  part  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Darwin  has  thrown  no  light, 
having  substituted  for  any  scientific 
induction  the  mere  assumption  that 
the  rule  is  universal.  Even  with 
this  assumption  we  have  no  mind 
to  quarrel, so  long  as  it  is  regarded 
in  its  proper  light,  as  a  mere  tenta* 
tive  hypothesis.  But  when,  as  in 
the  extravagant  little  volume  of 
Fritz  MulLer,  it  is  set  forth  as  a 
scientific  truth,  it  is  liable  to  the 
gravest  objection  ;  nor  does  it  fadl 
to  land  the  credulous  disciple  in 
open  absurdity. 

But  it  is  the  second  and  entirely 
gratuitous  portion  of  the  theory 
(which  is  also  that  which  has 
^iefiy  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  uninstructed,  no  less  than  of 
the  instructed,  reader  of  the  works 
of  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  supporters) 
that  surrounds  the  results  of  the 
former  hypothesis  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  Vagary,  according  to 
this  view,  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
Form.  Design  is  excluded.  The 
casual  caprice  which  induced  an 
luacient  crab  to  leave  the  water,  in 
order  probably  to  ascertain  what 
dry  land  was  like,  became  heredi* 
tary.  The  hereditary  taste  thus 
formed  modified  in  coiurse  of  time 
the  breathing  organs  of  this  par- 
ticular family  of  crabs,  until  the 
original  habit  was  entirely  changed ; 
and  different  crabs,  at  very  Affe- 
rent pe  r  ods  of  their  existence  as  a 
race,  having  experienced  this  philo- 


sophic whim,  have  founded  the 
very  differently  organised  famiHew 
of  air-breathing  crabs  which  nie 
known  to  exist  on  our  planet. 

May  be  so.  But  we  have  onlj 
Mr.  Darwin's  word  for  it.  It  maj 
be  a  very  ingenious  guess ;  bat  it 
is  only  a  guess.  No  shadow  of  a 
proof,  or  even  of  a  reason,  has  been 
adduced  to  support  it.  Of  the  two 
tJieories,  therefore,  the  simpler  and 
the  more  satisfactory  would  ■eem 
to  us  to  be  that,  in  the  perfect  order 
of  nature,  the  existence  of  air- 
breathing  species  among  tribee 
chiefly  aquatic  was  a  harmonioos 
portion  of  the  entire  system,  and 
an  instance  of  the  admirable  varie^ 
with  which  the  same  type  is 
wrought  out  under  different  varia- 
tions. The  land- crabs,  the  air- 
breathing  Mollusca,  the  Cebacta, 
and  similar  examples  are  compar- 
able, in  our  view,  to  the  variations 
which  a  great  musician  will  weave 
upon  a  noble  theme.  According  to 
oLc,  Darwin  they  are  but  a  series  of 
cries  of  distress.  The  two  views 
being  alike  hypothetical,  we  prefer 
our  own. 

But  this  set  resolve  to  hunt  God 
out  of  the  world,  and  to  substitute 
the  plastic  power  of  persistent 
whim  for  the  wise  design  of  a 
Supreme  Architect,  lead  to  con- 
sequences which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  reducUo  ad  ahsurdum. 
Not  the  least  striking  of  them  is 
the  assertion  that  all  forms  of  ver- 
tebrated  life  have  descended  fron 
a  single  ancestral  pair.  Whether 
that  pair  were  lancelets  or  trunk 
fish  is  as  yet  doubtful.  But  the 
entire  failure  of  aU  the  descendants 
of  all  the  contemporaries  of  these 
venerable  patriarchs — a  failure  oc- 
curring over  and  over  again  at  each 
new  division  of  genus  or  tribe,  is 
a  catastrophe  without  parallel  even 
in  imagination.  In  order  to  trace 
all  varieties  of  form  to  the  action 
of  the  jpower  of  variability,  Mr. 
Darwin  has  been  obliged  to  borrow 
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from  the  very  straitest  sect  of  the 
orthodox  opponents,  at  whom  Fritz 
Muller  so  condescendingly  sneers,  a 
theory  of  unity  of  origm  which  no 
previous  writer  has  so  remorse- 
lessly ridden  to  death. 

Again,  in  opposing  that  teleio- 
logy  which,  after  all,  is  but  an 
assumption  that,  in  the  execution 
of  a  design  which  is,  manifestly, 
perfect  in  so  many  particulars,  the 
portions  which  we  do  not  as  yet 
understand  are  most  likely  to  be 
also  well  adapted  to  serve  definite 
purpose,  Mr.  Darwin  is  driven  to 
rely  on  a  teleiology  which  is  far 
less  elastic.  A  naturalist  who 
believes  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  type,  or  design,  or  scheme,  in 
creation  (using  the  term  merely  as 
a  collective  name)  is  not  troubled, 
for  instance,  by  the  existence  of 
the  mammary  glands  in  male 
animals.  He  sees  in  it  an  instance  of 
the  presence  of  the  general  design, 
although  there  is  no  direct  utility 
to  the  male  animal  himself  in  that 
particular  detail.  But  the  believers 
in  natural  selection  are  bound  to 
account  for  the  fact  by  the  positive 
utility  of  those  glands  to  tne  male 
animal  or  his  male  progenitors.  We 
take  merely,  out  of  thousands  of 


such  cases,  an  instance  familiar 
to  every  one.  Under  the  weight 
of  such  a  self  -  imposed  task 
what  system  will  not  hopelessly 
founder  ? 

For  these  reasons  we  hold  that 
the  service  which  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
common  witii  all  enthusiastic  na- 
turalists, might  well  have  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  science  and  to  the 
progress  of  mankind,  by  directing 
attention  to  what,  with  his  per- 
mission, we  will  still  make  bold  to 
call  the  wonderful  works  of  €k>d^ 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
action  of  a  powerful  bias  towarda 
a  materialistic  hypothesis  which  is 
as  barren  as  it  is  gratuitous. 
Science  tells  us  that  the  origin,  the 
force,  and  the  centres  of  life  are 
something  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  properties  of  matter.  In  the 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  life  by  material 
causes  alone,  failure  must  always 
ensue.  How  hard  is  it  for  the 
human  intelligence,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  to 
seek  truth  for  itself  alone,  and  in 
accordance  with  true  scientific 
method !  How  infinite  is  that  cre- 
dulity which  prides  itself  on  the 
mockery  of  faith ! 
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AGITATION  IN  IRELAND  FROM  A  LANDLORIKS 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 


The  events  of  the  last  few  months 
have  again  succeeded  in  attracting 
public     attention     in     a    marked 
degree  towards  Ireland.      It  is  to 
be  feared  that  to  most  Englishmen 
that  country  is  a  painful  subject, 
and  one  which  is  apt  to  be  viewed 
from     an     extreme    stand    point, 
according  to  the  political  bias  of 
the    spectator's   mind.      Sweeping 
condemnation     of     one     class    or 
another  may  alternate  with  a  not 
unnatural    wish   that    the    island 
itself  could  be  quietly  transferred 
to  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible 
portion  of  the  globe.     Still,  as  its 
existence    and   consequent  embar- 
rassments cannot  be  so  summarily 
disposed  of,  I  venture  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  certain  points 
that  have    been  somewhat    over- 
looked.   I  feel  the  less  reluctance 
in  entering  upon  the  subject  on 
account  of  the  numerous  speeches 
and  articles  in  magazines,  which 
have  been    put    prominently  for- 
ward, having  been  for  the  most 
part  directed  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, and  aimed  at  the  same  mark. 
Even  the  Timee  has  lately  added 
its  voice  to  the  choir  that  have  been 
so  loudly  charging  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  with  wilf  ui  neglect  or  cul- 
pable mismanagement  of  their  pro- 
perty.       The    unanimity    of    the 
attacks  upon  the  present  unhappy 
proprietors  in  Ireland  might  also, 
if  left  unnoticed,  help  to  produce 
an  erroneous  impression  upon  im- 
partial observers,  who  mi^t  per- 
chance   recollect    that  unity    and 
concord    have  not   hitherto    been 


strongly  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party.  If  the  remarks 
I  now  propose  to  advance  from  a 
landlord's  point  of  view  should  in 
any  way  help  to  show  forth  some 
of  the  numerous  difficulties  (and 
dangers)  that  are  so  widely  scat- 
tered in  the  paths  of  the  landlords 
in  Ireland,  my  object  will  have 
been  f  uUy  attained. 

The  agitation  that  was  carried  on 
so  actively  during  the  past  season, 
and  which  still  flickers  up  in  places 
with  a  spasmodic  flame,  may  per- 
haps have  served  one  good  purpose, 
though  one  little  intended  by  its 
promoters.     It  must  have   shown 
how  extreme  and  impossible  were 
the  demands  of    those  who  con- 
ducted it,    and    how  vague    and 
illogical  were  the  purposes   aimed 
at.     It  must  have  occurred  to  those 
who  watched  its  progress  that  the 
resolutions  usually  passed  at  the 
various  land  meetings  were  of   a 
truly  Hibernian,  and  therefore  con- 
tradictory    nature.       They     were 
generally    of    two   classes,    those 
directed  against    the    State,    and 
those    directed    against  the  land- 
lords.    The  English  €k>vemment 
was  first  denounced  as  wholly  in- 
capable to  manage  Irish  affairs  at 
all ;  it  was  then  widely  appealed  to 
to  save  the  greater  part  of    the 
population  who  must  perish  without 
its  aid.    The  landlords  were  to  be 
exterminated  morally,    and    often 
physically;    their    generosity  was 
then  implored  to  save  their  tra- 
ducers  from  ruin.     Amongst  the 
merits  of   this  agitation  the  pro- 
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motors  claimed  for  it  that  it  had 
"  checked  every  disposition  to 
violence,"  and  that  "  outrages  had 
been  fewer  than  could  have  been 
expected."  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  Englishmen  who 
have  kept  themselves  informed  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  parts  of  the 
west,  and  which  for  some  time 
almost  amounted  to  an  insurrec- 
tion, should  be  found  to  endorse  this 
view.  The  increased  forces  of 
military  and  police,  and  the  iron 
police  barracks  hastily  erected  in 
many  places,  and  the  organised 
resistance  and  outrages  offered  to 
men  employed  in  their  duty  of 
•enforcing  the  law,  tell  a  different 
tale.  The  charges  of  the  judges  at 
the  recent  spring  assizes  in  almost 
every  county  i^at  has  been  the 
scene  of  frequent  land  meetings, 
would  alone  clearly  prove  the  effect 
that  the  agitation  has  produced 
on  the  general  peace  of  the 
country.  When,  moreover,  the 
outrages  that  were  committed  are 
found  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  those 
coimties  that  were  the  scenes  of 
numerous  land  meetings,  and  to 
diminish  or  increase  in  number  in 
proportion  to  the  area  embraced  by 
the  agitation,  few  will  be  content 
to  accept  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's 
recent  statement  that  the  tendency 
of  the  agitation  had  been  ''to 
check  every  disposition  to  violence." 
The  charges  brought  against 
Irish  landlords  are  almost  too 
numerous  to  recapitulate.  Want 
of  capital,  want  of  enterprise,  ex- 
tortion, undue  interference  with 
their  tenants,  eviction,  absenteeism, 
form  the  general  refrain  of  the 
chorus  of  denunciation.  There 
was  at  one  time  a  danger  that 
judgment  might  have  been  given 
by  default  against  the  Irish  land- 
lords as  a  class.  Few  came  for- 
ward publicly  to  rebut  any  charges 
brought  against  their  order,  and, 
whether  from  contempt  of  their 
adversaries  or  from  reluctance  to 


put  themselves  forward  in  their  own 
defence,  their  voices  were  seldom 
heard. 

When  Mr.  Parnell's  campaign  in 
America  began  this  want  was  to  a 
certain  extent  remedied,  and  in  the 
New  York  Herald  appeared  a  most 
able  and  comprehensive  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  Kavanagh,  M.P.,  dealing 
fully  with  the  various  charges  that 
the  land  agitators  were  trying  to 
establish.  This  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  others,  amongst  them  one 
by  Lord  Dunraven,  and  the  effect 
was  at  once  apparent  by  a  change 
in  Mr.  Pamelrs  tactics.  These 
letters  have  been  further  followed 
by  an  able  defence  and  contradic- 
tion of  the  charges  brought  by  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power,  which  was  written 
by  the  Knight  of  Kerry  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  still  more  unanimous  and  better 
organised  plan  of  defence  was, 
however,  thought  necessary,  and  a 
committee  of  the  majority  of  the 
chief  owners  of  land  in  Ireland 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting full  information  to  show 
their  habitual  dealings  with  their 
tenants.  The  evidence  that  this 
committee  can  produce  will  pro- 
bably be  brought  before  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  on  agricultural  dis- 
tress when  they  hold  inquiries  into 
questions  relating  to  agriculture  in 
Ireland.  That  this  evidence  will 
prove  a  complete  and  thorough 
answer  to  the  charges  recklessly 
brought  against  Irish  proprietors, 
nobody  who  has  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  management  of  Irish  estates 
can  doubt.  It  is  not  imreasonable, 
therefore,  to  ask  Englishmen  in 
general  to  suspend  their  judgment, 
and  to  accept  with  the  greatest 
reserve  all  statements  made  by  the 
anti-landlord  party  until  the  whole 
case,  charge,  and  refutation,  is 
before  their  eyes.  The  subject 
thus  opened  up  is  a  comprehensive 
one,  and  the  evidence  to  be  adduced 
almost  inexhaustible.    If  I  may  be 
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allowed  to  touch  lightly  upon  some 
of  the  points  contamed  in  it,  it 
must  be  to  endeavour  to  show, 
however  imperfecllj,  some  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
Ireland  alone,  bj  one  who,  as  an 
improver,  wishes  to  develope  his 
estate  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Amongst  the  many  causes  which 
hamper  and  embarrass  an  Irish 
proprietor,  none  is  perhaps  more 
fertile  in  mischievous  results  than 
the  doctrine  repeatedly  instilled 
into  the  people,  that  all  their 
ills  are  directly  to  be  traced 
to  the  system  of  land  tenure 
imposed  by  conquest.  By  this 
teaching  they  are  led  to  infer  that 
in  the  '^  good  old  times''  the  state 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland 
was  far  happier  and  better  than  it 
now  is.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  if 
you  get  rid  of  the  owners  that  con- 
quest introduced  and  maintained, 
the  people  will  revert  to  their 
former  nappy  condition.  What 
condition  that  was  can  be  dis- 
covered by  even  a  very  few  refer- 
ences to  authentic  history.  Few 
real  well-wishers  of  the  country 
could  desire  its  revival,  or  main- 
tain that  the  nation  has  fallen 
into  a  state  of  starvation  and 
misery.  In  the  annals  of  Ireland, 
as  it  was  before  the  English  inva- 
sion, there  is  little  to  be  found 
descriptive  of  the  social  and 
domestic  habits  of  the  people.  No 
evidence  of  national  union  or 
national  strength  can  be  discovered, 
while  proofs  of  intestine  broils, 
battles,  and  feuds  are  patent  in 
every  page.  "The  ancient  (condi- 
tion of  the  common  people  of  Ire- 
land,'' says  Sir  James  Ware,  "  was 
very  liitle  different  from  slavery." 

"We  must  give  little  credit  to 
the  fanciful  pictures  of  prosperity 
and  happiness  in  that  period  of 
aboriginal  independence  which  the 
Irish,  in  their  discontent  with  later 
times,  have  been  apt  to  draw.  We 
find  by  their  annals  that,  out  of 


200  ancient  kings,  of  whom  some 
brief  memorials  are  recorded,  not 
more  than  thirty  came  to  a  nataral 
death.  While,  for  the  later  period, 
the  oppression  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains IS  the  constant  theme  of 
history.  Their  exactions  kept  the 
peasants  in  hopeless  poverty,  their 
tyranny  in  perpetual  fear.  The 
perpetual  warfare  of  these  .petty 
chieftains  had  given  rise  to  the 
employment  of  mercenary  troops, 
partly  natives,  partly  from  Scot- 
land, known  by  the  uncouth  name 
of  Kerns  and  Gallowglasses,  who 
proved  the  scourge  of  Ireland 
down  to  its  subjection  by  Elixa- 
beth."  (Hallam  Const.  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xviii.) 

Three  centuries  ago  Ireland  was 
covered  with  forests,  bogs,  and 
morasses.  It  had  not  been  re- 
claimed from  that  condition  by  the 
cattle  farmers,  who  lived  and  slept 
with  their  cows  and  pigs  in  dark 
and  noisome  dens  ;  whose  na- 
tionality demanded  desolate  tracts 
of  pasture  land  for  their  cattle  to 
the  exclusion  of  civilised  men. 
Partiality  to  cattle  and  a  pastoral 
life  was  one  of  their  characteristica. 
Hence,  what  Spenser  observed  of 
them  in  the  sixteenth  century 
"  that  neither  landlords  would 
give,  nor  tenants  take  land  for  any 
greater  term  than  from  year  to 
year  or  at  will.'*  Hence  we  infer 
one  of  their  habits,  viz., ''  the  land- 
lords there  used  most  shamefully 
racke  their  tenants,  exacting  of  them 
what  he  pleaseth."  (View  of  State 
of  Ireland.) 

These  exactions  were  counte- 
nanced, not  by  English  Govern- 
ment or  English  laws,  but  formed 
a  part  of  ancient  Irish  dealings  of 
landlords  with  their  tenants,  and 
were  protected  by  native  Irish  laws 
until  restrained  by  a  statute  in  the 
10  &  11  Charles  1,  c.  16,  entiUed 
"An  Act  for  the  Suppression  of 
Cosherers  and  Wanderers."  "  These 
practices  had  been  borrowed  from. 
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those  native  chieftains,  whom  our 
modem  Hibernians  sometimes  hold 
forth  as  the  paternal  benefactors  of 
their  country."  (Hallam  Const. 
Hist.  ch.  xviii.) 

Again,  Mr.  Froude  says  :  "  The 
Irish,  when  the  Normans  took 
charge  of  them,  were  scarcely 
better  than  a  mob  of  armed  savages. 
They  had  no  settled  industry  and 
no  settled  habitations,  and  scarcely 
a  conception  of  property.  The 
poor  spirited  and  the  weak  were 
told  off  for  such  wretched  tillage 
as  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
The  only  occupation  considered 
honourable  was  fighting  and 
plunder,  and  each  tribe  roamed 
within  its  own  limits,  supported 
either  by  the  pillage  of  its  neigh- 
bours or  the  wild  cattle.  Their 
chief  characteristics  were  treacheiy, 
thirst  for  blood,  and  inveterate 
detestation  of  order  and  rule.  To 
such  a  people,  needing  bit  and 
bridle,  liberty  was  only  mischievous, 
and  the  Normans  came  to  take 
direction  of  them."  (Froude's 
English  in  Ireland,  vol.  I.,  ch.  1.) 

Macaulay,  speaking  of  Ireland  in 
1686,  says :  "  The  English  settlers 
seem  to  have  been,  in  knowledge, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  rather 
above  than  below  the  average  level 
of  the  population  of  the  mother 
coimtry.  The  aboriginal  peasantry, 
on  the  contrary,  were  in  an  al- 
most  savage  state.  They  never 
worked  till  they  felt  the  sting 
of  hunger.  They  were  content 
with  accommodation  inferior  to 
that  which,  in  happier  countries, 
was  provided  for  domestic  cattle. 
Already  the  potato,  a  root  which 
can  be  cultivated  with  scarcely  any 
art,  industry,  or  capital,  and  which 
cannot  be  long  stored,  had  become 
the  food  of  the  common  people." 
(Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  6.) 
Swift,  again,  at  a  later  period, 
reciting  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
says,  **  That  some  effectual  methods 
may  be  taken  to  civilise  the  poorer 


sort  of  our  natives  in  all  those 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  where  the 
Irish  abound,  by  introducing 
among  them  our  language  and 
customs,  for  want  of  which  they 
live  in  the  utmost  ignorance,  bar- 
barity, and  poverty,  giving  them- 
selves wholly  up  to  icQeness,  nasti- 
ness,  and  thievery,  to  the  very 
great  and  just  reproach  of  too 
many  landlords."  (Letter  Vil., 
Draper's  Letters.) 

Volumes  of  similar  extracts 
throwing  light  on  "  Irish  Ideas  " 
when  carried  out  unhindered,  could 
easily  be  collected.  Those  who 
study  them  can  scarcely  fail  to 
perceive  that  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics that  tended  to  produce 
and  encourage  this  state  of  things 
still  exist.  The  Irish  are,  above 
almost  all  other  people,  attached 
and  blindlv  devoted  to  old  customs 
and  traditions.  Unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  facts  and  false- 
hoods, they  are  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  those  who  represent  to  them 
their  present  condition  as  intoler- 
able. Taught  to  regard  all  the 
owners  of  land  in  the  country  as 
aliens  and  oppressors,  it  follows 
that  they  must  regard  all  the  in- 
cident's of  that  ownership  with 
suspicion  and  dislike.  All  improve- 
ment and  all  change  must  be  based 
on  harshness  or  oppression.  It  is 
this  utter  want  of  judgment  that 
produces  such  a  fruitfiil  crop  of 
agitators  upon  Irish  soil.  It  is 
everlasting  agitation  that  tends  to 
prevent  the  people  striving  with 
industry  and  energy  to  attain  real 
and  practical  good.  This  is  also 
of  no  modem  origin.  We  find 
that  Swift  complained  of  the  evil 
done  by  political  agitation.  "  Pew 
politicians,  with  aU  their  schemes, 
are  half  so  useful  members  of 
a  commonwealth  as  an  honest 
farmer,  who  by  skilfully  draining, 
fencing,  manuring,  and  planting, 
hath  increased  the  value  of  a  piece 
of  land,  and  thereby  done  a  per- 
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petual  service  to  his  country,  which 
it  is  a  great  controyersy  whether 
any  of  the  former  ever  did  since 
the  creation  of  the  world ;  but  no 
controversy  at  all  that  ninety-nine 
in  one  hundred  have  done  abun- 
dance of  mischief."     (Letter  VII.) 
Incessant  agitation  from  that  day 
to    this    has    been    a    prominent 
feature  in  Irish  affairs.     It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  a  country 
liable  to  this  disease  few  should 
be   found  willing  to  invest  their 
capital,  to  promote  manufactures, 
or  to  embark  in  any  enterprise. 
That     great     material      progress 
should  have  still  been  effected  in 
spite  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  caused  by  these  perpetual 
eruptions  of  discontent,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  few  hopeful  signs  of 
future   advancement.      The    chief 
material  evils  of  Ireland,  want  of 
capital   and    want  of    a    wealthy 
middle  class  engaged  in  trade  and 
manufacture,    such    as     England 
possesses,  are  clearly  to  be  traced 
to    the   general  insecurity  conse- 
quent on  this  never  ending  agita- 
tion.   That  the  elements  of  pro- 
sperity are  not  wanting  is  evident. 
The    country  possesses   harbours, 
and  water  power   in    abundance, 
countless  wealth  might  be  earned 
from  its  fisheries,  minerals  are  not 
wanting,  and  in  few  countries  in 
Europe    is    a    greater    supply   of 
labour  to  be  found.     StiU  an  ex- 
cessive population  is  reduced    to 
support  itself  exclusively  by  agri- 
culture, and  that  of  a  most  back- 
ward style.    Even  a  partial  failure 
of  the  crops  is  found  to  produce 
periodical  famines.     Clearly  since 
a    field  for  industry  exists   there 
must  be  something  in  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  people  to  prevent 
them    availing  themselves    of    it. 
On  examination  we  may  see  that 
ignorance  and  indolence  are  marked 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants. 

One  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
ignorance  of  his  countrymen  was 


fully  aware  of  this.     Bishop  Dovle 
(Pastoral  Letter  on  Tithes,  1832) 
was  found  to  upbraid  them :  *'  Your 
situation  never  can  or  will  improve 
until  unceasing  industry  succeed  to 
idleness;    until   obedience  to  the 
laws  and  self-respect  become  the 
character  of  the  Irish  people.     All 
the  laws  that  ever  were  enacted 
would   not   render   an   idle    or  a 
vicious  people  rich  or  happy.  And  if 
men  become  sober  and  industrious, 
abstaining    from    evil   and    doing 
good,  such  a  people  without  ahnoat 
any   aid  from  law  or  government 
would  enjoy  comfort  and  happi- 
ness."    This  letter,  written  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  might  well  be  com- 
mended  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
deduce  all  the  evils  and  poverty  of 
the  present  day  from  an  oppressive 
systen(L  of  land  tenure.     That  the 
small  farmers  of  Ireland  are  as  a 
rule  ignorant  of  their  business,  can 
be  seen  fully  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  Professor  Baldwin  in  his  Book 
of  Small  Farm  Management.     This 
book  was  written  for  and  specially 
addressed  to  the  very  class  now 
Buffering  most  from  the  losses  of 
last    season.       All    through    this 
book  he  endeavours  to  point  out 
the    losses    annually  incurred  by 
most  Irish  farmers  through  igno- 
rance   or    carelessness,    and     the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
remedied.     His  description  of  the 
manure  used  by  them  is  instructiTe: 
(P.  8.) 

Again,  with  regard  to  sheep, 
p.  IM :  "  We  know  excellent  sheep 
pasture,  the  letting  value  of  whieh 
would  be  27b.  6^.  an  acre,  the 
occupiers  of  which  are  satisfied  if 
they  keep  three  sheep  and  their 
lambs  to  the  acre."  The  low  prioe 
of  Irish  butter  is  now  frequently 
put  forward  as  a  claim  for  reduc- 
tion of  rent.  We  find  this  price  ae* 
counted  for  by  Professor  Sheldon, 
in  a  lecture  lately  delivered  at  the 
Boyai  Dublin  Society's  House, 
when  he  showed  that,  *'  by  greater 
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care  and  skill  in  management,  this 
butter  (now  worth  la.  per  pound) 
could  be  made  worth  2d.  per  pound 
more.     The  farmers  of  the  Cork 
district  alone  would  thus  pocket 
annually  233,000Z.  more  than  they 
do,  and  the  farmers  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  would  be  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  upwards  of  1,000,000L 
a  year.'*    Mr.  Baldwin,  in  the  same 
work  before  alluded  to,  corroborates 
this,  and  says  (p.  143) :  "  We  are 
quite  safe   in   saying  that   if  the 
dairy  were  well  managed  it  would 
increase  the  average  value  of  the 
butter  produced  at  least  11.  a  cwt., 
and  add    to    the    wealth   of    the 
country  at  least  1,000,000Z.  a  year. 
In  this   country  the   milk  is  fre- 
quently kept  in  a  bedroom,  or  some 
other  apartment  equally  unsuited 
to  the  purpose.     When  we  bear  in 
mind  the  state  of  the  apartments 
in  which  milk,  cream,  and  butter 
are  kept  by  the  small  farmers  of 
this  country,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  enormous  quantity 
of     inferior     butter     produced." 
Again  (p.  139)  :  **  There  are  nearly 
1,000,000  of  milch  cows  in  the  pos- 
session  of    small    farmers."     By 
proper  management  he  estimates 
an  increase  on  the  produce  of  these 
cows  on  the  small  holdings  of  Ire- 
land   of  not  less  than  2,000,000 
sterling.   The  careless  and  slovenly 
tillage  usually  practised  were  lately 
pointed  out  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry 
in   his    address   to    ms    Valencia 
tenantry,  who  demanded  an  abate- 
ment of  rent :   "  You  should  also 
ask  yourselves  if  ^ou  had  it  in 
your  power  at  any  time  to  obtain  a 
substantial  abatement  without  any 
appeal  to  your  landlord,  if  you  had 
chosen  to  devote  a  reasonable  time 
and  effort  to   the   destruction  of 
weeds.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  we  frequently  see  one-third  or 
more  of  the  produce  of  a  field  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  weeds,  and 
you  are  bound  to  remember  that 
in  such  case  you  are  paying  one- 


third  of   your  rent,  one-third  of 
your  taxes,  and  one-third  of  your 
labour  for  weeds  and  nothing  else." 
When  we  consider  these  descrip- 
tions of   the  management  on  the 
average  Irish  farm,  and  recollect 
that  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
farms  in  Ireland  (about  586,000) 
304,628  are  of  from  five  to  thirty 
acres,  and  held  by  men  to  whom 
these  descriptions  might  apply,  we 
can  easily  perceive  at  what  a  dis- 
advantage the  Irish  owner  is  placed 
in  respect  of  the  men  he  has  to 
deal   with.      The   English    public 
seem  to  believe  that  it  is  the  fault 
of    an    Irish    landlord    that    the 
tenants  and  cottiers  on  his  estate 
are    not    as    comfortable    as    the 
farmers  and  labourers  on  an  estate 
in   England    or  Scotland.      They 
forget  the  capital  of  the  English 
or   Scotch  farmer,  and  the  skill, 
and   industry,  and    submission  to 
law  both  of  farmers  and  labourers, 
all  of  which  are  so  signally  wanting 
in  Ireland.     Take  away  these  ele- 
ments   of     comfort,    abolish     the 
thriving  towns,  and  distribute  an 
excessive  population  over  country 
districts,  deprive  them  of  diligence 
and  skill,  incite  them  to  perpetual 
disturbance,  and  then  see  what  an 
English  landlord  can  do  for  them. 
With    an  estate  sub-divided    into 
farms,  not  only  minute  but  often 
scattered  about  like  squares  on  a 
chessboard,  what  must  be  his  most 
necessary  step  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  tenants  ?     Surely  he 
must  eject  and  consolidate.     Yet 
for  adopting  this  course  he  is  de- 
nounced by  the  agitator  as  an  ex- 
terminator, he  is  dogged  by  the 
Ribbonmen,  cursed  by  the  priest, 
and  mulcted  in  compensation  by  a 
land  Act.     If  he  leave  his  tenants 
alone  he  is  accused  of  being  list- 
less, wanting  enterprise,  and   re- 
sponsible for  the  miseries  of  his 
tenants.     Execrated  for  harshness 
if  he  be  vigilant,  for  neglect  and 
carelessness  if  he  be  lenient,  the 
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position  of  an  Iiish  landlord   is 
indeed  an  enviable  one.     An  Iiish 
agent  once  said,  when  enumerating 
the    difficulties    of    mana^g    an 
estate,  ''there   is  one  thing  jou 
must  not  do ;  jou  must  not  be  what 
is  called   an  improving   landlord, 
you   must   not    throw  farms    to- 
gether, JOU  must  not  add  to  your 
demesne,  in  short  you  must  not 
diminish  the  number  or  the  extent 
of   the  holdings  on  your  estate." 
An  English  liberal,  the  late  Mr. 
Senior,  after  some  experience  of 
Ireland,  and    its  ways  and  ideas 
regarding  the  management  of  land, 
thus      expressed      his      opinion : 
"  There  are  three  ways  of  dealing 
with  land  in  Ireland.     One  is  the 
laiaaer-aller  system,    to    take    the 
old  rents,  submit  to  the  old  arrears, 
and  leave   the   tenants  to   them- 
selves.    It  ruins  the  property,  and 
it  degrades   the  people,  but  it  is 
the  only  popular  one.    Another  is 
to  exact  as  high  rents  as  you  can, 
and  to  require  them  to  be  punc- 
tually paid,  but  subject  thereto  to 
let  the   people  treat  the  land  as 
they   like.      This   conduct  is    not 
popular,  but  it  is  tolerated.    The 
third  course  is,  to    stimulate  the 
tenants  by  exacting  the  full  value 
of  the  land,  but  to  return  to  the 
land  a  large  part  of  those  rents  in 
the  form  of  road  making,  drain- 
age, lime  burning,  consolidation  of 
farms,  building   houses,   and   the 
introduction     of     good    breeding 
stock — in  short  to  be  an  improver. 
This  is  not  tolerated."     (Journals, 
&c.,    relating    to  Ireland,  vol.   2, 
1868.) 

Yet  from  tenants  such  as  this, 
averse  to  all  improvement,  we 
are  told  by  "their  friends"  that 
wonders  are  to  be  expected  if  they 
only  had  security  for  their  im- 
provements. What  these  im- 
provements are  likely  to  be,  those 
brought  into  daily  contact  with 
Irish  peasants,  are  too  painfully 
aware.    We  are  told  that  on  Eng- 


lish estates  all  the  improTementa 
are  done  by  the  landlord,  whereas 
in  Ireland  they  are  the  work  of 
the  tenant.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  on  many  estates  tenants  hare 
built  houses  and  offices — such  as 
they  are — though  usually  (before 
the  Land  Act  almost  invariably) 
assisted  by  the  landlord  by  aid  in 
the  shape  of  slates,  timber,  or 
allowances. 

A  moment's  consideration  would 
prove  how  impossible  it  would  be 
under  existing  circumstances  for  a 
landlord  to  do  much  more.     On  an 
English  estate,  on  an  average,  the 
farms  would  be  probably  of   not 
less  extent  than  200  acres ;  on  an 
Irish    estate    they    are  too   often 
of   less    than    twenty.      So  that, 
where  in  one   country  one  farm- 
house and  offices,  together  with  a 
labourers'  cottage  or  two,  would 
suffice ;  in  the  other  ten  farm  houses 
and  offices  would  be  required.     It 
is  clear  that  to  build  and  iriainf^LiTi 
all  these  small  farms  in  a  satis- 
factory state  little  short  of  the  fee 
simple  value  of  the  land  would  be 
required.      The  want  of   security 
for  improvements  can  however  no 
longer  truthfully  be  urged  as,  by 
the  Land  Act  of  1870,  full  com- 
pensation   for    his    improvements 
can  be  awarded  to  an    outgoing 
tenant.     So  far  from  beiag  in  an 
inferior  position,  in  this  respect  the 
Irish  tenant  is    at  an  advantage 
compared  with   the    Englishman. 
Nor  are  his  legal  advantages  con- 
fined to  this  alone.     In  England 
the  tenant  pays  the  whole  poor- 
rate.  In  Ireland  he  pays  only  half. 
In  the  case  of  tenancies  created 
since  the  Land  Act,  he  possesses 
the  same  advantage  with  regard  to 
the    county  or    grand    juiy  cess. 
Preservation  of    game    is    often 
alleged    as    a    grievance    by    an 
English  farmer.     In  Ireland  game 
is  comparatively  scarce,  and  it   is 
not  long  since  a  measure  for  the 
preservation  of   hares    was  intro- 
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duced,  which  were  becoming  nearly 
extinct  in  some  districts.      More- 
over the  tenant  possesses  a  con- 
current right  with  the  landlord  to 
kill  game  in  Ireland,  unless  the 
sole  right  has  been  specially  re- 
served to  the  owner  by  deed  or 
lease.     It  certainly  appears  that  in 
some  respects  the  Irish  tenant  is 
exceptionably    favoured    in    com- 
parison with  his  brother  in  England ! 
Eviction  is  another  well  worn  cry. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  an 
accurate  return  could  be  obtained 
of  the  number  of  actual  evictions 
carried  out  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  ten  years.     Such  a  return,  if 
properly    prepared    to    show    the 
cause  of    eviction   in    each    case, 
whether  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
subdivision,  or  odier  valid  reason 
would,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
show  that  cases  of  capricious  evic- 
tions are  extremely  rare.     It  would 
be  also  interesting  to  know  in  how 
many  cases  evictions  are    carried 
out,    not    by    landlords,    but    by 
tradesmen  or  money  lenders  who 
have    obtained    power    over    the 
tenant.     Even  if   a  landlord  now 
wished  to  evict  a  tenant  without 
substantial  cause,  the  desire  is  too 
costly  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  compensation  might  in  many 
cases  exceed  one-third  of  the  fee 
simple  value  of  the  holding.     Nor 
can  it  be  truthfully  said  that  land 
in  Ireland,  as  a  rule,  is  too  highly 
rented — on  many  estates  rents  have 
been  rarely  raised  for   thirty  or 
forty  years.     The  poor  law  valua- 
tion, which  at  anti-rent  meetings 
is  invariably  held  to  be  the  highest 
rent  that  a  tenant  ought  to  pay,  all 
contracts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, was  never  intended  to  be 
any  criterion  of  the  letting  value 
of  the  land.     It  was  made  solely 
as  a  basis  for  taxation,  and  about 
25  per  cent,  below  the  fair  letting 
value  at  that  time.    It  was,  more- 
over, based  on  a  scale  of  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  far  lower 


than  those  which  now  prevail.     As 
a  positive  proof  of  this  we  find  in 
the  valuation  reports,  published  in 
1844,  that  Sir  B.  Griffith  states  in 
the    "outline  of  svstem  of  vaJua- 
tion,"   issued  from  the  Valuation 
Office  in  1844.     '*  In  regard  to  the 
difference  between  the  valuations 
of  land  adopted  by  me  under  the 
Act  and  the  actual  letting  value,  I 
have  to  observe  that  our  valuation 
is   generally  about    25    per  cent, 
under  the  full  or  high  rent  value, 
but  very   near    that  of   many   of 
the    principal  landed    proprietors 
of    the     country.      To     bring    it 
to  a    rent    value,    if    one -third 
be    added,    the    result  will    give 
very  nearly  the    full    rent  value 
of  the  land  under  ordinary  proprie- 
tors."    Since  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  are  now  from  20  to 
50  per  cent,  at  least  higher  than 
they  were  at  the  time  this  valuation 
was  made,  the  absurdity  of  claim- 
ing abatements  on  all  land  let  at 
rents  exceeding  that  valuation  is 
too    apparent.     If    further    proof 
however  were  wanting,  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Lecky  can  show  that  "  land 
in  Ireland  as  a  matter  •i  fact  has 
never  generally    been    let  at  the 
extreme  competitive  price.     Of  this 
fact    the    great    place  which  the 
middle  men  occupy  in  Irish  agra- 
rian  history  is  a  decisive  proof. 
The  land  was  chiefly  let  at  mode- 
rate rents   on    long    leases.     The 
tenant  usually  sublet  his  tenancy, 
the    sub-tenant     usually    took    a 
similar    course,    and     the     same 
process  continued  till  there  were 
often  four  or  five  persons  between 
the  landlord  and  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil.  The  peasants,  accustomed 
to  the  lowest  standard  of  comfort 
and  encouraged  by  their  priests  to 
marry  early,  multiplied  recklessly. 
Many  landlords    bound  by  their  - 
leases    were    unable  .  to    interfere 
with  the  process  of  division,  while 
others    acquiesced    in  it  through 
laxity  of  temper  or  dread  of  un- 
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popularity."      (Leaders    of    Irish 
opinion,    Daniel    O'Connell.)     So 
far,  therefore,  from  the  custom  of 
rack-renting    forming  a  tangible 
ground   of  complaint  against  the 
Irish  land  owner,  it  would  seem 
that  he  has  rather  erred  on  the 
side  of  over  indulgence.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  to  facilitate  sub- 
division and  consequent  over-popu- 
lation, the  results  of  which  have 
been  unfortunately  but  too  well 
known.     Want  of  capital  or  enter- 
prise   cannot     fairly    be    charged 
against  Irish  land  owners.  Immense 
sums  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Board  of  Works  and  spent  in  im- 
provement of  estates,  besides  much 
more  drawn  from  private  resources. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
(according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Nassau  Senior)  most  of  this  money 
has  been  laid  out  in  improvements, 
not,  as  in  England,  with  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  tenants,  but  in 
spite  of  their  opposition  and  dis- 
like.   Absenteeism  forms  another 
frequent  and  in  some  instances  un- 
fortunately    a    just      groimd    of 
reproach.     Still    in    this    quarter 
until  lately  there  was  a  ray  of  hope. 
It  can   be  found,  on  reference  to 
Arthur  Young,  that  a  long  though 
incomplete  list  is  furnished  by  him 
of  the  names  and  rentals  of  the 
chief  absentees  at  that  time.     Out 
of  the  sixty-eight  names    at  the 
head  of  the  list  with  rentals  of 
40002.  a  year  and  upwards,  we  find 
that  the  representatives  of  thirty- 
four  with  a  gross  rental  of  293,000Z. 
are  now  weU  known  to  be  constant 
or  frequent   residents.     Many    of 
these  have  built  residences,  and  the 
great  majority  are  now  known  to 
be  amongst  the  best  and  most  im- 
proving of  Irish  landlords.     Of  the 
remainder   of    those    returned  as 
absentees,  in  several  instances  the 
estates  have  been  sold,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  at  least  a  portion 
has   gone  to  residents.     Many  of 
the  remainder  I  am  unable  to  trace. 


It    is    idle,    however,    to    expect 
further  improvement  in  this  respect 
while  hatred  and  violence  towaxda 
their  landlords  are  inculcated   as 
the  primary  duties  of  the  patriotic 
tenant ;  and  while  cries  of  ''  lead  '* 
"  lots  of  lead,"  "  shoot  them/'  are 
the  echoes  in  response  to  incendiary 
platform  orators.     The  foregoing^ 
are    some    of  the    chief    charges 
usually  reiterated  with  slight  varia- 
tions    against    the    mass  of  Irish 
landlords,    and    full^    expatiated 
upon  by  the  nationabsts  during  aa 
electoral  campaign.     The  remedies 
suggested    seem    to    be    broadlj 
reduced    to  two, — reclamation    of 
waste  lands  by  the  State,  to  be 
parcelled  out  to  small  occupiers, 
and  the  substitution  of   peasant 
proprietors  for  the  present  owners. 
The  former  subject  has  been  often 
treated    of    ana   by    innumerable- 
writer8,from  Mr.Mill  and  Mr.Thom- 
ton  down  to  Mr.  O'Connor  Power. 
Few,  however,  seemed  to  considei^ 
how    small    a    proportion  of    the 
2,000,000  acres  of  waste,  bog,  moor^ 
and    mountain    could    be    reallj 
reclaimed  and  cultivated  at  a  profits 
The  great  expense  of  reclamation^ 
even  assuming  that  the  purchase 
from  the  present  owners  would  oost 
but  little,-  added  to  the  cost  of 
building  farm  houses  and  offices,, 
and  of  starting   the  tenant  pro- 
prietors to  be  settled   there  with 
seed,  implements,  stock,  &c.,  would 
be  found    to  be  .a  costly  philau* 
thropic  experiment.     It  is,  more- 
over, entirely  a  mistake  to  class  the- 
bogs    as    waste  land.      The    tuxf 
produced  on  them  is  most  valuable 
and  necessary  for  fuel,  and   the- 
threatened  scarcity  of   that  turf^ 
owing  to  the  wet  siunmer,  formed. 
during  part  of'  the  autumn  a  very- 
grave  cause  of  anxiety. 

The  latter  remedy  of  a  peasant. 
proprietary  seems,  however,  to  be* 
the  most  generally  popular,  pro* 
bably  because  it  seems  to  be  the 
most    difficult    to    realise.      Few 
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popular  orators  have  as  jet  en- 
deavoured to  prove  why  a  man, 
having  failed  as  a  tenant,  should 
succeed  as  a  landlord.  Nor  is  it 
clearer  why,  after  having  found  it 
inconvenient  to  fulfil  former  en- 
gagements, he  should  be  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  the  interest  on  his 
piurchase  money  to  the  State.  The 
subject  is  one  which  can  hardly  be 
meant  for  serious  discussion.  The 
experiment  of  peasant  proprietors, 
moreover,  is  one  not  totally  untried 
in  this  country.  The  condition  of 
the  peasant  proprietors  in  the  parish 
of  Templecune  in  Donegal  was  not 
long  since  noticed  by  a  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the 
Commons  of  Ardfert  have  been 
lately  commented  on  by  the  Knight 
of  Kerry.  That  the  state  of  the 
small  farmers  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  generally  would  be 
one  bit  better  if  they  were  the 
actual  owners  of  their  patches  of 
land,  nobody  can  reaUy  profess  to 
believe. 

Tet  it  is  precisely  from  these 
districts  that  the  cry  is  loudest  for 
relief  and  for  peasant  proprietors. 
In  one  of  his  appeals  for  aid, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  put  promi- 
nently forward  as  a  plea,  "  We  have 
no  landlords  in  Connemara." 
What  a  mockery  of  Irish  ideas  to 
find  the  absence  of  landlords 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  assistance, 
while  their  existence  is  equally 
asserted  to  be  a  cause  of  destitu- 
tion! 

But  if  proof  were  wanting  as 
to  the  absurdity  of  this  cry  for 
peasant  proprietors,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  a  remarkable  document 
lately  issued.  The  people  of 
Liverpool  resolved,  before  distri- 
buting the  funds  they  had  collected 
or  subscribing  more,  to  obtain 
testimony  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country  from  persons  upon  whom 
they  could  rely.  They  accordingly 
appointed  a  deputation,  of  whom 
the  Bev.  Father  Nugent  was  one, 


to  come  over  and  examine.    In  their 
report    as    to     the    condition    of 
Donegal    and    the    north-western 
districts,  they  attribute  the  misery 
of    the    people    to    the   excessive 
population  which   has  to  be  sup- 
ported upon  wretched  holdings  of 
from  three  to  five  acres.      They 
observe,  "It  is    all  very  well  for 
agitators  to  abuse  landlords   and 
land  laws,  but  if  the  land  were 
given  to  the   people  for  nothing, 
they  would  be  in  a  worse  plight 
ere  long,   because   the   check   on 
the  sub-division  of  their  holdings 
which  the  landlords   now  exercise 
would  be  withdrawn.    In  many  of 
the  poor   districts    a  man,    when 
asked  how  much   land   he   holds, 
says  22.   10^.  or  3Z.   worth.     How 
much  further  from   the  brink  of 
starvation  would  the  abolition  of 
the  rent  place  him?"     That  is  a 
pointed  and  practical  question  for 
the  advocates  of  small  holdings  to 
answer.     The  true  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  the  deputation  saw  is 
also  clearly  stated.     '^  The  founda- 
tion of  any  improvement  in  the 
condition     of     such     a     popula- 
tion   lies    in    emigration,    which 
would     benefit    those    who    left 
the    country  and    those  who    re-    . 
mained."    From  this  source  alone 
can  we  hope  for  any  real  improve- 
ment.   If  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  coimtry  can  be  reduced  so  as  to 
afford  to  those  who  remain  suffi- 
cient land  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families  in  comfort,  then 
the  time  for  the  establishment  of 
peasant  proprietors  will  be  near  at 
hand.     But  attempts  to  '*  root "  in 
their  holdings  a  class  of  occupiers, 
such  as  the  Liverpool  committee 
describe,  can  only  serve  to  perpe- 
tuate misery  and  poverty.     It  seems 
strange  that  nobody  has  yet  been 
found    to    propose    a    scheme    of 
emigration    assisted    by     Govern- 
ment.     It  could  not  require  any 
very   great  amount  of   legislative 
ability  to  frame  a  measure  which 
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would  enable  boaords  of  guardians 
to  offer  assistance  towards  emigra- 
tion to  many  of  the  applicants  for 
relief  in  distressed  districts.  Com- 
bined with  the  advantages  already 
offered  by  the  Canadian  and  one 
or  or  two  other  Colonial  Govern- 
ments, in  the  shape  of  assisted 
passages  and  free  grants  of  land, 
many  might  thus  be  induced  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opening 
afforded  to  them. 

Much  misconception  prevails  in 
Ireland  as  to  the  prospects  opened 
to  an  emigrant,  and  this  coupled  to 
the  tenacity  with  which  an  Irish 
cottier  or  small  farmer  clings  to 
hiA  native  soil,  does  much  to  hinder 
many  from  leaving  the  country. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  hope  that  the 
coming  summer  may  find  numbers, 
who  are  now  in  the  depth  of  hope- 
less poverty,  induced  to  emigrate. 
The  recurrence  of  another  bad 
season  would  produce  a  state  of 
destitution  too  frightful  to  con- 
template. 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious 
evil  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
Ireland  would  be  a  measure  that 
would  help  to  withdraw  her  more 
wealthy  and  intelligent  classes  from 
the  island.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  that  while  absentees 
are  denounced,  and  rightly  so, 
measures  that  must  tend  to  increase 
absenteeism  are  loudly  demanded. 
Those  districts  in  Ireland  most 
notorious  for  the  want  of  resident 
owners  are  precisely  those  where 
want,  outrage,  and  ignorance  are 
most  prevalent.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  not  an  increased  number 
of  small  farmers  or  starving  cot- 
tiers, but  a  greater  number  of 
persons  of  education  and  property 
resident  in  the  country.  Men  of 
that  class  not  afraid  of  unpopu- 
larity and  able  to  be  good  jurors, 
poor  law  guardians,  and  magis- 
trates, are  urgently  required.  How 
a  body  of  peasant  proprietors, 
isolated  and  unaided    by    advice. 


example,  or  assistance,  are  to  be 
elevated  to  that  station  is  a  pro- 
blem hitherto  unsolved.  It  is 
highly  probable  if  a  measure  that 
would  enable  the  present  owners  to 
part  with  their  property  on  fair 
terms  could  be  devised,  that  it 
would  be  eagerly  taken  advantage 
of.  In  certain  districts  the  oountrj 
would  be  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  newly  created  peasant  proprie- 
tor. He  would  be  at  onoe  grand 
juror,  magistrate,  rate  collector, 
poor  law  guardian,  and  sheriff.  The 
priest  would  in  many  instances  be 
the  only  person  in  the  parish  with 
any  education.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  medical  man  to  tindertake 
the  care  of  some  districts  where 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  private 
practice.  One  person  certainly 
might  remain.  The  local  money 
lender's  trade  would  flourish,  and 
he  would  soon  obtain  complete 
command  over  the  district.  Fore- 
closing of  moi-tgages  and  evictions 
would  again  soon  result. 

A  very  slight  encouragement  to 
present  owners  to  get  rid  of  their 
estates  might  have  the  effect  of 
producing  a  general  exodus  of  the 
intelligence  of  a  whole  coimty. 
There  is  little  attraction  in  Ireland 
to  induce  those  to  remain  who 
might  leave  without  serious  loss. 
One  of  the  most  discoura^pbog 
features  of  the  time  is  the  facility 
with  which  any  adventurer,  if  Yus 
tongue  be  glib  and  his  promises 
profuse,  can  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  representation  of  a  county.  No 
matter  how  respected  or  constant  a 
resident,  in  spite  of  a  fortune  spent 
for  the  good  of  his  tenantry  and 
his  estate,  few  candidates  witii  any 
stake  in  the  country  can  now  ex- 
pect to  be  successful  in  anv  com 
tueucy  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

The  multitude  of  "carpet 
baggers"  now  courting  Irish  sup- 
port whose  only  recommendation 
consists  in  letters  of  introduction 
from    the    London    Home    Bole 
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League,  and  whose  antecedents 
show  them  only  to  have  been  con- 
spicuous for  socialistic  or  seditious 
speeches,  is  a  proof  of  this.  How 
far  it  will  still  more  tend  to  dis- 
courage those  who  liave  striven  and 
still  strive  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
to  effect  real  good  in  the  country, 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is,  however, 
-certain  that  amongst  the  better 
classes  a  feeling  of  disgust  and 
indignation  is  gaining  ground. 
After  bearing  for  years  of  turmoil 
and  strife  the  first  brunt  of  outrage 
and  disaffection,  each  subsidence  of 
the  wave  of  agrarian  violence  leaves 
them  only  to  be  harassed  by  legis- 
lation tending  to  injure  them  still 
more.  Every  concession  to  clamour 
and  agitation  has  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  proved 
the  most  loyal.  Every  sop  thrown 
to  the  Irish  Cerberus  has  been 
wrung  from  those  who  alone  have 
made  Constitutional  Government  in 
Ireland  still  possible.  The  com- 
parison of  the  relative  value  of 
life  in  Ireland  and  in  England 
is  most  striking.  The  murder  of 
an  Irish  landlord  or  bailiff  is 
scarcely  noticed  in  a  newspaper. 
A  murder  in  England  is  com- 
mented on  by  the  whole  Press. 
To  no  class  in  the  country  is  less 
protection  for  life  and  property 
afforded  than  to  the  Irish  land- 
owners. It  is  certain  that  no  class 
in  the  kingdom  has  been  more 
injured  by  class  legislation.  All 
concessions  have  been  granted  di- 
rectly at  their  expense.  Seventy 
millions  of  property  were  said  to 
have  been  transferred  by  the 
signing  of  the  Land  Act  alone 
from  landlord  to  tenant.  If  a  few 
years  have  effected  so  much,  what 
wonder,  as  Mr.  Lowther  lately 
said  at  Kendal,  that  the  demand 
should  still  be  "  give  more,"  and 


that  part  having  been  grautod  it 
should  be  asked  '*  where  is  the 
rest."  It  seems  hopeless  to  expect 
that  Englishmen  will  ever  recog- 
nise the  futility  of  concessions  to 
Irish  demands.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, too  much  to  expect  that  in 
common  justice  a  class  in  one 
country  should  not  be  granted 
privileges  from  which  a  correspond- 
ing class  in  the  other  is  debarred. 
Because  an  Irish  tenant  is  poor 
and  ignorant,  and  too  often  in- 
dolent and  disloyal,  is  he,  there- 
fore, to  be  placed  in  a  position 
superior  to  that  of  the  English- 
man, who  has  shown  skill,  energy, 
and  respect  for  law  ?  Because  tiie 
owner  in  one  country  has  to  con- 
tend with  difficulties  and  dangers 
from  which  in  the  other  he  would 
be  exempt,  is  he  to  be  placed  at  a 
still  further  disadvantage  because 
of  those  difficulties  which  he  did 
not  create?  Because  he  tries  to 
remove  and  overcome  those  diffi- 
culties, is  he  therefore  to  be  still 
further  hampered  and  discouraged  ? 
Stability  and  order  are  the  real 
wants  of  Ireland.  True  grievances 
have  been  long  since  redressed. 
Equal  laws  flnnly  administered 
without  favour  or  affection,  and 
a  stem  denial  of  all  demands 
based  on  injustice  and  supported 
by  violence,  can  alone  put  an 
end  to  visions  of  confisca- 
tion. A  thorough  conviction  that 
from  no  English  party,  be  it 
Liberal  or  Tory,  are  concessions 
to  be  won  by  menace  or  violence 
can  alone  put  an  end  to  strife  and 
agitation.  That  party  which  in 
the  future  can  most  effectually 
and  firmly  restore  confidence  and 
establish  a  reign  of  law  and  order, 
will  surely  merit  and  receive  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  all  Irish- 
men. 
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THE  RELATION  OF   UNIVERSITIES  TO   RELIGION. 


To  appreciate  the  attitude  which  a 
Uniyersitj  should  assume  towards 
any  study  or  branch  of  knowledge, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  ends 
for  which  a  University  exists  and 
the  duties  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  discharge. 

To  educate  youth  and  to  lead  the 
progress  of  mankind,  would  seem 
to  be  the  two  great  ends  which  a 
University  should  strive  after.  In 
more  popular  language,  teaching 
and  original  investigation  are  its 
two  departments  of  labour.  To  a 
certain  extent  these  two  imply 
each  other,  for  ho  must  be  a 
poor  teacher  who  never  indulges  in 
original  thought,  and  a  discoverer  is 
generallv  desirous  of  imparting  to 
others  tne  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions ;  still  the  greatest  discoverers 
are  often  indifferent  teachers,  and 
very  admirable  teachers  frequently 
discover  but  little. 

The  great  desideratum  in  teach- 
ing, looked  at  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  is  the  production  of 
skilful  and  vigorous  mental  energy, 
and  the  highest  duty  of  a  Univer- 
sity, in  its  educational  department, 
is  to  put  its  alumni  in  the  way  of 
bringing  their  various  powers  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  per- 
fection. It  is,  however,  in  general 
advantageous  that  a  University 
should  engage  in  teaching  for 
another  purpose  also — viz.,  to  im- 
part the  skill  or  knowledge  re- 
quired for  the  carrying  on  of  some 
particular  profession.  A  really 
great  University  will  always  make 
this  kind  of  teaching  subordinate 


to  the  other,  which  belomgs  to  edu- 
cation in  the  highest  sense,  and  it 
will  not  rest  satisfied  with  teaching 
alone,  but  will  encourage  and  foster 
every  aid  to  spontaneous  enei^y  and 
mental  and  bodily  development. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  kere 
that  constant  intercourse  with  the 
highly  educated  is  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  modes  of  acquiring  edu- 
cation, and  that  this  intercourse 
can  be  best  brought  about  by  the 
concentration  of  the  alumni. 

From  the  rapid  glance  which  we 
have  taken  at  the  proper  functions 
of  a  University,  it  is  plain  that  it 
should  neglect  no  department  of 
thought  which  largely  exercises  and 
influences  the  minds  of  m^n,  and  no 
class  of  motives  which  powezfully 
sways  their  actions. 

For  more  than  1800  years,  per- 
haps for  a  much  longer  period^ 
religion  has  been  one  of  the  most 
potent  forces  in  the  world.  It  has 
produced  much  of  evil,  but  far  more 
of  good. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  the 
power  of  religion  has  passed  away^ 
and  to  others  that  whatever  good 
may  be  brought  about  by  its  influ- 
ence can  be  better  effected  by  a 
philosophical  utilitarianism  or  a 
refined  culture. 

The  power  of  religion  for  evil  has        | 
undoubtedly  diminished,  and  there     ^ 
is  not  now  the  habit  which  pre* 
vailed  formerly  of  appealing  to  its  i 

sanction  on  all  occasions,  but  its         ^ 
efficacy  for   good  seems  to  be  as 
strong  as  ever,  or  stronger. 

The  question  as  to  whether  re- 
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ligion  can  be  replaced  by  ciilture  or 
utilitarianism  cannot  be  enter- 
tained till  it  is  first  decided  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  preponder- 
ates against  the  objective  truth  of 
any  positive  religion.  No  example 
has  yet  been  given  of  any  other 
force  having  produced  the  same 
advantageous  moral  effects  on  the 
masses  of  mankind  as  have  been 
and  are  brought  about  by  religion. 
Religion  has  therefore  a  para- 
mount claim  on  the  attention  of 
those  who  seek  to  direct  the  pro- 
gress of  man. 

Assuming  then  that  a  University 
which  wholly  neglects  the  study  of 
religion  is  very  incomplete,  we 
come  to  the  main  question  before 
us,  How  is  that  study  to  be  culti- 
vated? 

To  arrive  at  any  satisfactoty 
answer,  we  must  consider  a  little 
more  closely  what  we  know  about 
religion. 

^e  basis  of  positive  religion  is 
belief  in  a  personal  God,  and  in 
the  existence  of  relations  between 
him  and  man.  Positive  religion 
consists,  then,  of  a  certain  set  of 
supposed  facts,  of  theories  about 
these  supposed  facts  with  their 
consequences,  and  finally  of  certain 
rules  of  action  and  conduct  based 
on  the  facts  and  theories. 

The  evidence  on  which  it  rests  is 
very  various,  being  partlv  meta- 
physical, partly  psychological  and 
moral,  and  partly  nistorical.  Again, 
the  historical  evidence  on  which 
the  various  existing  religions  of  the 
world  depend  bear  witness  to  two 
very  different  classes  of  facts,  and 
gives  them  a  very  different  degree 
of  certainty.  No  one  doubts  that 
Joe  Smith  and  Brigham  Young 
really  existed,  but  many  are  incre- 
dulous as  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  revelations  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  receive.  The  former  his- 
torical fact  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
the  truth  of  Mormonism.  With 
the  latter,  the  truth  of  that  religion 


must  stand  or  fall.  Precisely  similar 
remarks  may  be  made  in  reference 
to  every  other  system  of  religion. 
The  supposed  historical  facts  on 
which  the  religious  system  essen- 
tially rests  are  doubted  by  many, 
whilst  those  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied are  quite  compatible  with 
the  falsehood  of  the  religion. 
The  metaphysical,  psychological, 
and  moral  considerations  which 
have  to  do  with  religion  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  evidence 
for  any  specific  form  of  religion, 
but  are,  especially  the  moral,  most 
valuable  as  affording  a  basis  for 
criticising  the  various  existing 
systems  of  religion,  the  various 
supposed  but  more  or  less  uncertain 
facts  which  they  put  forward,  and 
above  all  the  various  theories 
and  rules  of  action  which  they 
propound. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  th& 
nature  of  religion  it  may,  I  think, 
be  concluded  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ject about  which  the  human  mind 
is  exercised  which  has  to  do  with  a 
greater  variety  of  evidence  or  with 
evidence  of  a  more  uncertain  kind. 
Possibly  some  might  suppose  that 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that 
we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion ;  but  this  conclusion  is  not 
only  most  erroneous,  but  abso- 
lutely  incapable  of  being  carried 
out  m  practice.  For  a  total  dis« 
regard  of  all  positive  religion 
amounts  to  an  assertion  that  all 
positive  religion  is  false — a  propo- 
sition very  difficult  to  prove,  and 
to  most  minds  highly  improbable. 

The  results  we  have  arrived  at 
may,  I  think,  be  thus  expressed. 
Some  religion,  positive  or  negative, 
must  be  held  by  every  one,  but  the 
system  to  which  he  adheres  and  the 
doctrines  which  he  holds  or  rejects 
rest  on  the  estimation  of  counter 
probabilities.  Still  these  doctrines 
are  by  no  means  unimportant.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  society,  to 
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arrive  at  the  most  correct  conclu- 
sions possible,  and  by  no  means  to 
neglect  any  class  of  considerations 
wMch  assist  in  promoting  this 
result. 

If  my  view  of  the  matter  so  far 
be  correct,  it  is  now  easy  to  see  the 
position  which  a  University  should 
assume. 

She  should  by  all  means  culti- 
vate the  study  of  religion,  but  not 
religion  as  taught  by  any  particu- 
lar church,  sect,  or  party  ;  for  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
the  doctrines  of  every  church  and 
sect  are  more  or  less  erroneous, 
though  containing  also  in  many 
oases  valuable  truths. 

By  a  cultivation  of  the  study  of 
reUgion  absolutely  untrammeled; 
by  a  free  search  after  truth ;  a 
closer  and  closer  approximation  to 
a  perfect  system  seems  attain- 
able. 

In  every  other  subject  this  method 
is  the  only  one  which  would  be 
tolerated.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  University  which  would  re- 
quire its  professor  of  mental  philo- 
sophy to  make  a  profession  of  faith  in 
Kantianism  and  abjure  the  systems 
of  Hume  and  Berkeley  and  Mill,  or 
vice  versd  ?  Would  it  not  be  thought 
monstrous  to  oblige  a  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  to  take  a  vow 
that  he  would  never  call  in  ques- 
tion the  usually  received  atomicities 
of  the  various  elements,  or  presume 
to  harbour  a  doubt  as  to  the  eternal 
stability  of  the  planetary  system? 
If  such  methods  of  procedure 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  subjects 
where  far  greater  certainty  is 
attainable  than  in  religion,  why 
should  the  progress  of  religious 
knowledge  be  stunted  or  destroyed 
by  binding  its  study  hand  and  foot 
to  some  more  or  less  defective 
system  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  professor  able 
and  willing  to  cultivate  the  study 
of  religion  in  the  mode  which  I 


advocate,  that  the  professor  will 
either  be  the  partisan  of  some  par- 
ticular system  or  the  enemy  of  all 
positive  religion.  At  present  there 
might  perhaps  be  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a  professor  with  a  simple 
unprejudicea  desire  to  attain  the 
truth,  though  even  now  it  would, 
I  believe,  be  quite  possible;  but 
this  difficulty,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  defective 
method  of  procedure  which  has 
prevailed  up  to  the  present,  which 
leads  people  to  believe  that  re- 
ligious truth  exists  in  connection 
with  some  particular  church  or  sect, 
or  else  not  at  all.  If  an  improve- 
ment is  to  be  effected,  there  is  no 
place  where  it  can  originate  so  fitly 
as  in  a  University. 

The  .results  at  which  I  liave 
arrived,  in  reference  to  the  uncer- 
tain character  of  the  evidence  in 
religious  matters,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  every  received  system  of 
religious  doctrines  is  more  or  less 
erroneous,  were  reached  by  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  religion  and 
of  its  evidence.  The  validity  of 
these  results  is  confirmed  if  we 
examine  the  records  of  the  past. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  various  reli- 
gions which  in  addition  to  Chris- 
tianity have  swayed  large  portions 
of  the  human  race,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  Christianity  alone,  how 
innumerable  have  been  the  sects  and 
parties  and  systems  of  opinion 
which  have  existed  since  Chris- 
tianity was  established  by  Constan- 
tine.  One  party  prevailed  and  was 
called  orthodox,  another  party  was 
defeated  and  was  termed  hereticaJ. 
During  the  deep  night  of  the  earlj 
middle  ages,  something  approach- 
ing to  uniformity  of  opinion 
prevailed  perhaps  in  western 
Europe,  but  such  uniformity 
was  simply  the  result  of  ignor- 
ance. With  the  great  intellectual 
movement  of  Ihe  Benaissance 
diversity  of  opinion  in  religious 
matters  arose    once  more,  till    it 
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culminated  in  the  earthquake  of 
the  Bef  ormation. 

Since  then,  whereyer  there  has 
been  real  religious  thought  capable 
of  affording  any  satisfaction  to  an 
intelligent  mind,  there  have  been 
diversities  of  religious  opinion,  and 
this  in  spite  of  opposition  of  a 
political  character.  Wherever  that 
opposition  has  been  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  produce  an  apparent 
uniformity,  the  result  has  been  the 
destruction  of  positive  religion 
altogether,  or  the  substitution  in 
its  stead  of  a  mere  superstition. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  will, 
I  think,  be  apparent  if  we  com- 
pare the  position  in  different 
countries  of  that  great  Church 
which  once  ruled  supreme  over 
western  Europe.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
of  America  sincere  and  intelligent 
Eoman  Catholics  abound.  In 
Prance  and  Italy,  where  for  cen- 
turies religious  freedom  was  sup- 
pressed, infidelity,  a  denial  of  all 
positive  religion,  is  the  prevailing 
faith  among  the  educated,  whilst 
in  the  Eepublics  of  South  America, 
those  off-shoots  of  cruel  and  bigoted 
Spain,  a  degrading  superstition  has 
for  the  most  part  supplanted  in- 
telligent beliei.  It  appears  then 
that  a  study  of  history  confirms  the 
conclusion  previously  reached  from 
a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
evidence  of  religion,  viz. : 

That,  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  religion  in  the  mode  most 
conducive  to  truth,  and  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  progress  and 
enlightenment  of  the  human  race, 
that  study  should  be  altogether 
free,  and  not  tied  to  any  church, 
sect,  party,  or  system  whatever. 

If  a  doctrine  or  theory  be  true, 
the  fuller  and  the  fiercer  the  light 
which  is  shed  on  it  the  more 
certain  it  is  to  emerge  victorious 
and  to  influence  the  minds  of  men ; 
if  false,  the  sooner  it  is  abolished 
the  better. 


When  the  positive  arguments 
in  favour  of  any  mode  of  action 
are  so  strong  as  those  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  mode  of  action 
is  yet  not  generally  approved  of  or 
adopted,  it  is  plain  that  some 
widely  diffused  objections  against 
it  must  exist.  What  these  objec- 
tions are  in  the  present  case  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state. 

Men  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  disbelieve  all 
positive  religion  and  those  who  do 
not.  Men  of  the  former  class  con- 
sider that,  so  far  as  the  elicitation 
of  truth  is  concerned,  the  study  of 
religion  is  as  vain  as  the  study  of 
astrology.  Some  would  reject  it 
altogether.  Others  think  that  the 
time  for  this  has  not  yet  come,  and 
that  mankind  in  general  may  be 
advantageously  amused  or  cajoled 
by  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  particular  sect  to  which  they 
are  inclined  to  belong. 

From  the  opinions  of  this  class 
I  dissent,  not  only  because  I  do 
believe  in  the  truth  of  positive 
religion,  but  also  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  positive  religion  were 
wholly  false,  the  modes  of  dealing 
with  its  study  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  would  be  quite  in- 
correct. 

If  positive  religion  were  indeed 
wholly  false,  this  falsehood  and  its 
consequences  should  be  clearly 
made  out  and  fully  developed.  !ft 
is  plain  that  a  complete  revolution 
in  many  things  would  be  the 
result,  and  we  shotdd  be  delivered 
from  various  evils  which  are  now 
patiently  endured  by  the  human 
race,  and  rightly  and  wisely  en- 
dured if  there  be  any  truth 
in  positive  religion,  but  most 
foolishly  and  unnecessarily  if  there 
be  none.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
the  life  of  a  person  afflicted  with  a 
painful  and  incurable  disease  which 
makes  life  a  burden  be  prolonged  ? 
A  little  prussic  acid  would,  if  all 
positive    religion  be  false,  be    a 
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ready  cure  for  manj  eviU.  It 
might  be  applied  with  success  in 
the  case  of  famine  and  severe  out- 
breaks of  infectious  diseases,  care 
of  course  being  taken  that  all 
persons  of  the  same  familj  who 
were  fond  of  each  other  should  be 
put  out  of  the  world  together,  so 
that  all  unnecessary  suifering 
might  be  prevented.  Suicide 
would  become  a  grand  resource  to 
be  adopted  by  any  one  who  found 
life  at  all  wearisome.  It  appears 
then  that,  so  long  as  positive 
religion  largely  influences  mankind, 
it  will  be  reauisite  for  those  who 
aspire  to  leaa  the  human  race  to 
study  its  doctrines,  whether  those 
doctrines  be  true  or  false,  in  order 
to  determine  this  very  question  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  and  to  elicit  the 
consequences  of  that  determination. 
Men  of  the  second  class  believe 
in  positive  religion,  but  they  are 
in  general  opposed  to  cultivating 
its  study  in  the  mode  which  I 
have  been  advocating,  because  in 
the  first  place  they  believe  that  the 
particular  church  or  sect  to  which 
they  themselves  belong  is  altogether 
rignt,  and  that  they  are  themselves 
in  possession  of  infallible  truth  in 
religion;  and  secondly,  because 
they  often  think  that  a  mistake  in 
religious  doctrine  is  in  the  highest 
degree  culpable,  and  are  therefore 
afraid  to  investigate  or  question 
the  truth  of  any  doctrine  they  have 
been  taught.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  Christian  church  except  one 
openly  and  avowedly  lays  claim  to 
infallibility,  though  in  the  case  of  all 
it  is  very  generally  tacitly  assumed. 
It  is  plain  that  the  evidence  on 
which  the  claim  to  such  supposed 
infallibility  rests  can  be  at  best 
only  of  a  probable  character  (that 
is,  fallible),  and  therefore  that  the 
assumption  of  infallibility  is  un- 
tenable. But  even  if  infallibility 
were  conceded,  it  makes  practically 
less  difference  than  one  might  sup- 
pose, for  the  infallible  person  or  the 


infallible  church  only  claim  in- 
fallibility under  certain  conditions. 
It  has  then  to  bo  determined 
whether  these  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled.  If  they  have,  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the 
sayings  to  particular  cases  remains 
for  consideration.  And  as  the  in- 
fallible utterances  are  compara- 
tively rare,  practically  each  person 
has  m  general  to  rely  on  his  own 
judgment,  or  on  that  of  some 
spiritual  adviser;  but, so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  church  whatever  asserts 
that  all  its  ministers  of  reliirion  are 
infallible  in  all  their  utterances  of 
a  religious  character. 

Any  assumption  of  infallibility 
on  the  part  of  Protestants  is  in  the 
last  degree  absurd;  for  what  is 
Protestantism  in  its  simplest  ex- 
pression but  an  appeal  from  all 
authority  to  the  imfettered  reason  ? 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  if  we 
have  not  now  arrived  at  a  full 
knowledge  of  religious  truths  we 
never  shall  do  so,  as  no  new  data 
can  be  supplied.  As  regards  data 
this  is  not  altogether  true,  for  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  throw  light  on 
each  other;  but,  even  if  it  were 
true,  to  conclude  that  any  particular 
church  is  altogether  correct  in  its 
opinions,  is  quite  unwarranted. 
Beligion,  except  perhaps  by  the 
early  Christians,  has  never*  been 
studied  in  the  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  elicit  truth.  The  strife 
of  parties  has  in  general  been  so 
violent,  that  the  man  who  overthrew 
errors  of  one  class  fell  into  those  of 
another;  and  nearly  all,  fancying 
that  they  had  some  external  in- 
fallible guide,  neglected  too  mnch 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  infallible 
guide  which  man  possesses,  his 
moral  faculty,  "  the  voice  of  €K>d 
within  him." 

Most  of  the  crimes  and  atrodtiea 
by  which  religion  has  been  dis- 
graced resulted  from  this  cause. 
Neglecting  the  simplest  principles 
of  justice,  the  Inquisitors  of  Spain 
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burned  heretics,  fancying  thej  Iiad 
the  authority  of  an  infallible 
church,  and  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians burned  feeble  women  as 
witches,  fancying  they  had  the 
authority  of  an  infallible  book. 

From  the  same  cause  result  some 
of  the  most  baneful  theories  which 
still  cast  their  dark  shadow  over 
Christianity. 

This  exaltation  of  one  kind  of 
eyidence  to  the  neglect  of  another 
kind  would  never  be  permitted  in 
any  subject  in  which  truth  is 
haoitually  sought. 

But  religion  has  never  been 
fairly  dealt  with.  It  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  party,  and  to 
maintain  or  overthrow  some  par- 
ticular doctrine,  not  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  has  ever  been  the  great 
object. 

This  state  of  things  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  religion  are  attached  by 
strong  and  especial  ties  to  some 
particular  church  or  sect,  and  are 
bound  to  defend  its  doctrines, 
generally  by  their  vows,  always  by 
a  feeling  of  honour,  and  sometimes 
from  a  regard  to  their  own  inte- 
rests. 

Were  the  study  of  religion  pur- 
sued in  Universities  apart  from  all 
churches,  sects,  and  systems,  a  new 
class  of  religious  teachers  would 
arise,  desirous  only  of  attaining 
the  truth,  and  whose  investiga- 
tions and  opinions  would,  with  tiie 
educated  and  intelligent,  have  a 
weight  and  a  value  rarely  belong- 
ing to  those  of  the  professed  cham- 
pions of  any  particular  party. 

If  it  were  indeed  true  that  a 
mistake  in  religious  doctrine  is  in 
the  highest  degree  culpable,  an 
additional  reason  would  exist  for 
using  every  exertion  to  attain  the 
truth,  and  therefore  for  adopting 
the  method  of  religious  study  in 
Universities  which  I  advocate. 
I  do  not  myself  believe  that  an 


honest  mistake  can  ever  be  cul- 
pable, but,  though  not  culpable, 
it  must  always  or  almost  always 
put  the  mistaken  person  in  a  dis- 
advantageous position.  No  one 
would  think  it  culpable  not  to  know 
how  to  read,  or  consider  a  man  de- 
serving of  punishment  because  he 
had  selected  a  trade  or  profession 
to  which  he  was  una  ui ted.  Yet  he 
would  thereby  undoubtedly  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  So  mis- 
takes in  religious  matters,  if  honest 
and  not  the  result  of  carelessness, 
cannot  be  culpable,  but  I  doubt  not 
they  will  produce  disadvantageous 
results. 

I  have  now  considered,  and  as  I 
believe  answered,  the  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  principle  of  the  method 
of  religious  study  which  I  propose. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly 
how  this  method  can  be  carried 
out  in  practice,  and  applied  in  the 
difEerent  departments  of  University 
labour.  Here  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  a  purely  theoretical  in- 
vestigation of  principles  should 
aim  at  perfection,  but  that  the 
problem  to  be  solved  in  a  practical 
application  is  how  to  arrive  at  the 
best  result  possible  under  existing 
circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  Univer- 
sity should  possess  a  professor  or 
professors  of  divinity  who  are  not 
the  avowed  champions  of  any  par- 
ticular church,  sect,  or  party,  but 
simply  devoted  to  the  mvestiga- 
tion  of  truth.  These  professors 
in  their  lectures  should  lay  the 
arguments  on  the  difEerent  sides 
of  disputed  questions  fairly  and 
impartially  before  their  classes. 
Degrees  in  Divinity  should  be 
conferred  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  religious  belief  of 
the  candidate,  but  simply  as  indi- 
cations that  a  certain  course  of 
study  had  been  pursued,  and  a 
certfiun  degree  of  knowledge  and 
aptitude  manifested. 
In  this  way  a  University  would 
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provide  for  leading  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  in  the  investiga- 
tion  of  religious  truth.  It  would 
likewise  provide  for  the  education 
of  its  alumni  iu  religious  know- 
ledge. Keligious  education  has, 
however,  to  do  with  practice  as 
well  as  with  knowledge,  and  the 
practice  again  is  of  two  kinds :  that 
which  is  enjoined  bj  those  moral 
principles  of  action  which  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  independent 
of  all  religion,  and  in  which  all 
religions  of  high  character  prettj 
nearly  agree ;  and  that  which  has 
to  do  with  special  duties  or  obser- 
vances enjoined  by  positive  re- 
ligion in  general,  or  by  some  of 
its  particular  churches  or  sects. 

With  respect  to  the  cultivation 
of  practice  of  the  first  kind  there 
is  no  difficulty.  If  the  progress  of 
investigation  should  lead  to  the 
result  that  all  positive  religion  is 
false,  the  rules  of  practice  should 
no  doubt,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
be  altered  in  some  impoilant  res- 
pects, but  at  present  we  must  pro- 
ceed in  accordance  with  what  seems 
the  higher  probability,  and  with 
what  is  in  conformity  with  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind. 

The  course  to  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  practice  of  the  second 
kind  is  not  so  easily  determined. 
If  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
study  of  religion  which  I  advocate 
be  consistently  carried  out,  it  may, 
I  think,  be  hoped  that  in  time 
persons  differing  in  their  religious 
beliefs  will  be  willing  to  unite  in 
common  religious  worship.  At 
present,  unfortunately,  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  too  prejudiced  to  do 
this  themselves,  and  are  still  less 
inclined  to  permit  it  for  their 
children. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
only  plan  which  seems  feasible, 
and  at  the  same  time  deserving  of 
adoption,  is  that  different  places  of 
worship  shoidd  be  established  for 
students  of   different  churches  or 


religious  beliefs  by  the  governing^ 
bodies  of  the  different  religious 
parties,  and  that  they  should  be 
under  the  supervision  and  general 
control  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  University.  The  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend 
these  places  of  worship,  and  also 
to  study  religious  knowledge  under 
the  CTniversity  professor  or  pro- 
fessors, but  no  compidsion  what- 
ever should  be  employed  in  either 
case. 

Only  one  special,  and,  as  I  am  of 
opinion,  subordinate  department  of 
University  labour  remains  to  be 
considered,  viz.,  the  special  educa- 
tion required  by  those  who  intend 
to  become  professed  ministers  of 
religion. 

I  might  here  again  say  some- 
thing as  to  what  may  be  hoped  for 
in  the  future,  but  shall  limit  my. 
self  to  a  consideration  of  what 
seems  best  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

In  order  then  to  educate  in  the 
best  manner  possible  ministers  of 
religion  who  will  be  regarded  as 
satisf  actorv  by  the  various  existing 
churches,  facilities  should  be  given 
to  every  church  which  so  desires  to 
have  a  School  of  Divinity  in  ci>n- 
nection'with  the  University.  All 
the  students  of  such  a  school 
should  be  students  in  Arts  of  the 
University,  and  should  be  required 
likewise  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  requisite  for  obtaining  a 
Universitjr  Degree  in  Divinity. 
The  special  courses  of  study  to  be 
pursued  by  the  students  belongings 
to  each  particular  School  of 
Divinity  should  be  regulated  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  church 
with  which  such  school  is  con- 
nected, and  the  teachers  or  pro- 
fessors should  be  appointed  or 
nominated  by  that  body  with  the 
approval  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  University. 

A  student  who  had  completed 
his    full    course    would    then    be 
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entitled  to  be  called  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  of  the  University  of  A., 
and  Divinity  Testimonium  man  of 
the  School  of  Catholic,  or  Anglican, 
or  Presbyterian,  or  any  other 
description  of  theology  of  that 
University. 


As  stated  before,  a  student  might 
take  his  Divinity  degree  without 
having  anything  to  do  with  any  of 
these  schools,  and  I  should  hope 
that  this  class  of  students  would 
be  continually  on  the  increase. 
Fbanoib  a.  Tableton. 


U 
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''Half-fast  seTen  means  7.30 
with  you,  does  it  not?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Seven  twenty-five  at  the 
latest,"  replied  Lady  Macin^n. 
"  The  less  Sir  Hercules  is  able  to 
move  about,  the  more  rigidly 
accurate  does  he  become  as  to  the 
measurement  of  time.  He  seldom 
comes  into  the  dining-room  now, 
but  he  has  had  an  arrangement 
attached  to  the  clock  by  which 
the  dinner  bell  is  nmg  auto- 
matically." 

Shall  I  see  him  to-day  ?" 
I  fear  not.     But  you  need  not 
fear  the  embarrassment  of  a  tete-a^ 
tSte  with  me.    You  will  meet  some 
one  who  will  charm  you." 

"  Not  that  pretty  Miss  0' O' 

something,"  said  I  (I  am  afraid 
rather  brightening  up),  "  that 
charming  Irish  girl." 

"Charming  Lrish  girl!"  replied 
Lady  Macington.  "  No,  sir,  it  is 
company  which  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest is  more  suitable  to  your  age 
and  discretion." 

"  Or  to  as  much  of  the  last  as 
you  leave  me,"  said  I ;  "  only 
enough  to  surrender  at.  Yes.  I 
will  be  punctual." 

Lady  Macington  was  a  dis- 
tinguished person.  If  she  ever 
was  a  beauty,  it  must  have  been 
before  I  knew  her.  Her  history 
had  not  been  without  romance : 
Left  a  young  widow  in  India  by 
the  death,  in  action,  of  her  hus- 
band, she  had,  after  a  time, 
yielded  to  the  assiduities  of  a  very 


wealthy,  but  also   a  very  stupid 
wooer,  high  in  the  Civil  Service, 
over  whose    house  she   presided, 
with  imimpeachable  propriety,  for 
fifteen  years.     Why,  when  left  a 
second    time  a   widow,  and    this 
time  a  very  rich  widow,  she  should 
a  third  time    have  changed    her 
name,  it  was  not  my  business  to 
inquire.    But  Sir  Hercules  gives 
her  position ;  and  the  advance  all 
along  the  line  which  his   trixun- 
phant  enemy,  the  gout,  made  on 
the  general's  return  to  England, 
left  his  wife  fully  as  much    the 
mistress  of  her  own  movements  as 
if   she   had    remained   a    widow; 
while  at  the  same  time  more  inde- 
pendent   of    any    comment,    and 
freed      from      any     troublesome 
suitors. 

Lady  Macington  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  a  lion  hunter, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
She  had  not  the  slightest  weakness 
for  displaying  celebrities  as  her 
guests.  She  sought,  and  eagerly 
sought,  the  society  of  those  who 
were  most  famous  in  whatever 
happened  to  be  her  own  favourite 
pursuit  for  the  moment.  But  she 
sought  them  only  for  what  she 
could  get  out  of  them  in  the  way 
of  information.  .  It  was  said  of 
her,  by  a  lady,  whose  wonderful 
charm  of  disposition  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  occasionally  making 
a  remark  that  was  rather  epigram, 
matic  than  just,  that  she  had  the 
head  of  a  man  and  the  heart  of  a 
fiend.     The  latter  was  not  just; 
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for  I  doubt  whether  any  one 
since  those  distant  years  that 
closed  on  an  Indian  battle-field, 
had  any  knowledge  as  to  the  state, 
or  even  the  existence,  of  any  such 
organ  in  Lady  Macington.  Still 
she  was  a  woman  whom  it  was 
well  to  know,  and  one  who  managed 
to  have  her  own  way  pretty 
generally  whenever  she  cared  to 
do  so. 

I  reached  the  house  at  five 
minutes  to  the  half  hour,  and  found 
that  I  was  preceded  by  one  guest, 
and  immediately  followed  by 
another.  "  Sir  Hercules  sends  me 
word  that  he  is  not  strong  enough 
to  come  down  to  dinner  to  day," 
explained  her  ladyship.  "Dr. 
Smith,  if  you  will  follow  with  Mr. 
Vernon,  Cfeneral  Eoade  Wolfe  will 
give  me  his  arm."  So  we  had  a 
real  jparii  quarr6 — the  most  perfect 
number,  if  well  matched,  for  a 
dinner. 

It  was  the  chiel  delight  of  Lady 
Macington  to  provoke,  and  assist  at, 
an  intellectual  duel,  and  many  had 
taken  place  under  her  auspices.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  present  evening 
afforded  a  very  favourable  occasion 
for  this  entertainment ;  one  of  the 
guests  being  as  distinguished  for 
his  habit  of  inquiring  into  many 
obscure  branches  of  study  as  the 
other  was  for  his  firm  defence  of 
his  own  foregone  conclusions  on 
the  same  subjects. 

We  were  not  long  together  before 
Lady  Macington  threw  down  the 
apple  of  strife.  "  Mr.  Vernon  has 
been  telling  me  a  new  ghost 
story,"  said  she — "  a  positive,  au- 
thentic, contemporary  story;  I 
should  like  to  hear  how  you  agree 
about  its  verity." 

Dr.  Smith  gave  a  sniff,  and 
applied  himsefi  to  his  plate. 
General  Wolfe,  a  strikingly  hand- 
some man,  with  clustering  hair,  and 
the  courtly  manner  of  an  earlier 
time,  turned  on  me  with  an  inquir- 
ing look. 


"  It  is  not  in  a  state  to  admit  of 
verification,  or  the  reverse,"  said  I, 
"as  far  as  I  know  yet.  I  have 
heard  of  it  in  various  places,  but 
each  attempt  to  trace  it  to  a  source 
that  can  be  tested  has  been  foiled." 

"  The  usual  case,"  said  Dr. 
Smith. 

"  Will  you  give  the  outline  ?" 
said  General  Wolfe. 

"It  is  very  simple,"  said  I. 
"It  attaches  to  Morescote,  in 
Surrey — a  fine  old,  or  rather  the 
remains  of  a  fine  old  Elizabethan 
house. 

"  Yes  ?"  said  General  Wolfe,  with 
evident  interest. 

"  All  that  I  have  heard,"  said  T, 
"  is,  that  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
year  a  figure  is  seen  or  heard 
walking  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
house  or  grounds.  One  thing,  I 
believe,  is  true ;  the  family  always 
avoid  the  house  at  that  season  of 
the  year." 

"  I  have  stayed  in  the  house," 
replied  the  General.  "  I  never  saw 
or  heard  anything  out  of  the  way. 
But  I  know  as  a  fact  that  in  the 
time  of  the  late  owner  a  brother 
officer  of  my  own,  who  had  come 
when  the  house  was  full,  and  had 
been  put  in  what  they  called  the 
haunted  room,  went  away  early 
the  next  morning  without  taking 
leave,  and  never  would  speak  to  Sir 
Claude  again.  He  would  not  tell 
what  he  had  seen  or  heard,  but  he 
was  very  much  affected  by  it,  what- 
ever it  was." 

"We  are  familiar  with  such 
cases,"  said  Dr.  Smith.  "The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  The 
most  potent  cause  of  self-deception 
is  expectancy.  Tell  a  person  that 
an  extraordinary  thing  will  happen 
at  a  certain  time,  and  you  create 
an  expectancy  in  his  mind  which 
is  very  likely  to  cause  it  to  occur 
subjectively." 

"  But  Major ,  my  friend,  had 

no  expectation  of  the  kmd,"  said  the 
General.     "He  had  never  heard 
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that  the  house  was  said  to  be 
haunted;  and  would  not  have 
troubled  himself  in  the  least  if  he 
had  been  told  so." 

"So  he  no  doubt  thought," 
replied  Dr.  Smith.  "  But  the 
general  verdict  of  the  medical  and 
scientific  world  is  to  the  effect  that 
no  supposed  evidence  of  the  senses 
can  establish  what  is  opposed  to 
common  sense.  It  is  only  when 
inquiry  is  directed,  and  its  results 
recorded,  by  sceptical  experts,  that 
any  results  have  the  least  claims 
to  scientific  value.  No  doubt  your 
friend's  expectancy  was  aroused, 
imconsciously  to  himself.  The 
usual  result  followed,  and  the 
effect  was  such  as  to  destroy  the 
memory  of  the  previous  expectancy." 

"I  hope  I  am  not  credulous," 
said  General  Wolfe ;  "  but  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  me  that  the 
credulity  of  incredulity  is  some- 
times far  in  excess  of  the  credulity 
of  credulity.  Here  is  a  soldier 
who  has  looked  death  in  the  face 
on  many  a  field  of  battle,  positively 
frightened  by  something  that  he 
saw  or  heard,  and  you  quietly  insist 
upon  it  that  it  was  only  in  his  own 
imagination ;  and,  further,  that  he 
is  not  a  reliable  evidence  as  to 
never  having  heard  anything  that 
should  arouse  his  imagination." 

"  So  it  is,  however,"  replied  the 
doctor.  "  Why  should  I  believe 
the  accounts  of  every  professed 
believer  in  the  supernatural,  when 
I  know  that  in  every  single  instance 
where  I  have  been  able  to  test  the 
source  of  such  belief,  I  come  upon 
some  egregious  deception  ?" 

"  But/'  said  Lady  Macington,  who 
had  been  regarding  each  speaker 
in  turn  with  fixed  attention, "  is  not, 
I  need  not  particularise  Chris- 
tianity, but  is  not  every  religion 
based  on  the  belief  in  the  super- 
natural ?  " 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  quietly  asked 
the  doctor. 

"  Then  P"  ejaculated  our  hostess, 


"Why  does  it  not* follow  that  if 
the  supernatural  is  not,  imder  anj 
circumstances,  credible,  there  caa 
be  no  such  thing  as  religion  in  the 
world  P  Is  that  your  GkNBpel  of  the 
ninteenth  century  P" 

"My  dear  Lady  Macington/' 
replied  Dr.  Smith ;  "  the  world 
will  gain  when  it  recognises  the 
true  character  and  source  of  what 
are  called  religious  dogmas,  and 
resigns  its  inheritance  from  the  Age 
of  Miracles.  For,  although  we 
lose  a  faith  which  has  long  been 
our  guide  in  the  past,  we  need  not 
now  fear  to  walk  boldly  with 
Truth  in  the  future.  Wnich  is 
more  probable — ^that  a  few  entliu* 
siastic  persons  have  been  deceived, 
or  if  you  like,  have  told  lies,  or  that 
the  whole  course  of  nature  has  been 
set  aside  P  " 

"  But,"  said  General  Wolfe, "  be- 
fore  you  can  put  that  alternative^ 
you  must  be  in  a  position  to  know 
definitely  what  the  course  of 
nature  is.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  just  the  question  that  you  beg." 

"  Look  at  the  plain  meaning  of 
language,"  replied  Dr.  Smith. 
"  What  is  the  supernatural  P  That 
which  is  not  natural.  In  other 
words,  that  which  is  not  true." 

"  That  argument  might  suit  the 
schoolroom,"  said  Gkneral  Wolfe, 
"or  the  Rabbinical  writers.  It 
seems  to  me  on  a  par  with  the 
explanation  that  the  reason  why  two 
parts  of  one  Hebrew  letter  do  not 
touch,  is  to  show  that  the  door  of 
mercy  is  left  open  for  the  penitent. 
Such  high  d  priori  views  may  be  all 
very  weU  for  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  their  own  command  of  the 
sources  of  wisdom.  I  am  one  of 
an  humbler  group.  I  never  ven- 
ture to  say  what  must  be.  I  find 
it  more  than  I  can  well  do  to  learn 
what  is." 

"  The  physical  world  is,"  said 
Dr.  Smith.  "  It  is  before  us  and 
aroimd  us.  We  see  it,  and  study 
it,  and  analyse  it,  and  by  degrees 
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iinderstaad  it.  De  non  apparenti' 
hue  et  de  non  extstenttbua  eadem  est 
ratio.  What  is  unseen  is  not;  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned." 

"Like  the  Antipodes,"  I  could 
not  help  saying.  Dr.  Smith  glared 
at  me  wrathfullj,  but  Ladj  Ma- 
cington  laughed.  "A  few  years 
ago  I  was  in  India,"  said  she,  "  I 
was  then  unseen — as  far  as  Dr. 
Smith  was  concerned — as  far  as  all 
persons  here  were  concerned.  Nay, 
more,  I  was  unknown.  None  of  you 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  person 
most  likely.  But  I  certainly  was. 
Your  ignorance  of  me  maide  no 
difference  as  to  my  self-conscious- 
ness or  my  actions." 

"Not  at  all  the  same  thing," 
said  Dr.  Smith,  taking  refuge  in 
watching  the  bubbles  in  the  hollow 
stem  of  his  champagne  glass. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said 
General  Wolfe;  "at  all  events  we 
cannot,  with  due  regard  to  Lady 
Macington's  illustration,  call  that 
which  makes  no  difference  between 
the  non-apparent  and  the  non- 
existing — reason." 

"  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  use  of 
the  use  of  the  word  apparent," 
said  Dr.  Smith.  "Lady  Macing- 
ton  has  been  perfectly  apparent  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  or  more — to 
whoever  came  within  a  certain 
distance  of  her.  That  you  and  I 
did  not  makes  no  difference  as  to 
that." 

Dr.  Smith  probably  spoke  more 
like  a  philosopher  than  a  man  of 
the  world  in  this  ungallant  arith- 
metic. True  as  it  was,  I  saw  that 
our  hostess  carried  a  small  item  to 
the  debit  of  his  accoimt  for  his 
remark.  "  I  quite  agree  that  it 
could  have  made  no  possible 
difference  for  you  to  have  seen  me 
thirty,  or  forty,  or  seventy  years 
ago,  said  she.  "  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  on  what  ground  anyone  is 
entitled  to  assert  that  whatever  he 
don't  see,  or  can't  see,  or  won't  see, 
therefore  is  not." 


Dr.  Smith  was  for  the  moment 
out  of  countenance.  When  a  man 
has  been  accustomed  himself  to 
lay  down  the  law,  such  a  remark 
as  "  So  that  is  your  opinion,  is  it  ?" 
is  apt  to  be  disconcerting.  "  Per- 
haps we  are  losing  ourselves  in 
words,"  said  he.  "The  English 
language  is  not  so  well  calculated 
to  express  exact  thought  as  the 
G-erman.  Invisible,  for  instance, 
has  two  meanings,  that  which  is 
not  seen,  and  that  which  cannot  be 
seen.  Everything  is,  in  the  first 
sense,  at  times  invisible.  I  only 
use  the  word  in  the  latter  sense. 
It  is  what  cannot  be  seen,  what  no 
one  has  ever  seen,  that  we  cannot 
assume  to  exist." 

"  Shall  I  move  the  screen  for 
you  ? "  said  I  to  Lady  Macington, 
for  I  thought  she  glanced  at  the 
fire  as  if  she  was  too  hot.  "  But 
is  this  really  a  screen,  or  is  it 
some  artistic  appliance,  which  I 
mistook  for  one  ? "  for  in  a  plain, 
though  elegant,  frame  was  nothing 
but  a  sheet  of  plate  glass. 

"  It  is  a  perfectly  efficient  screen," 
said  Lady  Macington,  with  a  smile. 
"  How  is  it.  Dr.  Smith,  that  while 
it  does  not  hide  the  fire,  but  allows 
me  to  please  my  fancy  by  watching 
its  flicker — it  keeps  off  the  heat 
altogether  ?  " 

"  Transparency,"  said  Dr.  Smith, 
at  once  on  his  hobby,  "  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  diathermancy.  The 
glass  arrests  the  calorific  rays,  but 
not  the  luminiferous  rays.  It  is 
one  of  the  beautiful  discoveries  of 
modem  science.  Some  bodies  are 
readily  permeated  bv  heat,  some 
by  light,  although  the  latter  are 
few  in  number.  The  plate  of  glass 
before  you  transmits  the  lumini- 
ferous rays.  It  is  transparent.  It 
reflects  or  absorbs  the  calorific  rays. 
It  is  not  diathermanous." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  a  round 

piece  of  glass  is   diathermanous, 

and  a  square  piece  of  glass  is  not." 

Dr.  Smith  looked    at  me  with 
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much  disdain,  but  vouchsafed  no 
reply.  "How  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Lady  Macington. 

"You  remember  the  noonday 
gun  at  the  Inyalides/'  said  I ; 
"  that  goes  off  without  hands  !  *' 

"Fired  by  the  sun?"  assented 
Lady  Macington  ;  «  oh,  yes.  How 
is  that,  Dr.  Smith?  There  must 
be  heat  there." 

"The  rays  of  the  sun,"  explained 
the  philosopher,  "  contain  not  only 
light,  in  all  its  species,  but  heat 
and  actinism,  or  chemical  agency. 
These  are  invisible  rays.  By  the 
refraction  obtained  through  a 
convex  glass  they  are  made  to  con- 
verge to  a  point,  and  the  heat  of 
combustion  is  thus  developed." 

"Then  heat  does  go  through 
glass  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  under 
certain  circumstances.  You  see 
the  heat  in  a  ray  of  the  sun  is 
much  greater  than  that  in  a  ray 
from  the  fire." 

"Then  heat  is  invisible?"  said  I. 
"I  said  that  the  calorific  and 
actinic  rays  were  different  from  the 
luminous  rays,"  replied  the  doctor, 
loftily;  "they  are  found  in  different 
portions  of  the  spectrum." 

"  Then  glass  transmits  much 
heat  and  not  little  heat,"  insisted 
Lady  Macington.  "How  do  you 
find  out  all  these  wonderful 
things  ?  " 

"  Empirically,"  replied  the  sage, 
"  or  rather  say,  inductively.  Glass 
is  of  different  composition.  We 
have  flint  glass,  crown  glass, 
sheet  glass,  plate  glass,  bottle 
glass.  Each  kind  has  its  own 
index  of  refraction — each  yields  a 
different  sj»ectrum.  Iceland  spar, 
which  somewhat  resembles  glass, 
has  quite  a  special  effect  on  trans- 
mitted light.  It  splits  a  pencil  of 
light  into  two  rays — polarizes  the 
beam,  we  say." 

"  You  say  heat  is  invisible,"  said 
Lady  Macington.  "  How  does  iron 
become  red  hot  ?  " 


"  Heat,"  said  the  doctor,  **  is 
perhaps  best  conceived  as  a  mode 
of  motion.  When  the  motion 
becomes  very  intense,  it  raises  the 
temperature  of  certain  bodies  so 
that  they  become  incandescent." 

"  Shine,  in  fact  ?  "  said  onr  hostess. 
"Then  heat  is  sometimes  visible, 
sometimes  invisible ! " 

"  Bather  say  that  it  produces  a 
physical  change  in  other  bodies,  in 
proportion  to  its  energy." 

"  And  how  do  you  ascertain  its 
energy?" 

"  By  the  thermometer ;"  explained 
the  doctor,  "that  means  the 
measurer  of  heat.  We  take  the 
difference  between  freezing  point 
and  boiling  point,  and  divide  that 
into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  100, 
or  80,  or  180,  and  call  them  degrees. 
We  measure  those  degrees  reiy 
readily  by  the  expansion  of  mer- 
cury,  which  goes  on  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  that  the  metal  absorbs. 
Then  for  higher  temperature  we 
use  more  refractory  substances, 
such  as  clay,  and  call  them  pyro- 
meters. 

"  Then  you  can  always  measure 
the  energy  of  this  invisible  force 
hj  the  thermometer  tiU  it  becomes 
visible,  or  makes  something  else 
shine  ?"  asked  Lady  Macington. 

"  Not  always,  by  any  means,'* 
put  in  General  Wolfe.  "  What  do 
you  say  about  latent  heat?  You 
find  a  certain  amoimt  of  heat 
absorbed  when  water  is  converted 
into  steam,  of  which  the  thermo- 
meter gives  you  no  indication." 

"It  is  converted  into  energj-,*' 
explained  the  doctor,  "  You  see 
heat  may  be  either  sensible,  when 
you  measure  it  by  the  thermometer, 
or  otherwise.  When  it  is  doing 
work  it  is  not  felt  as  tempera- 
ture." 

"  After  all,  then,"  persisted  Lady 
Macington,  "  What  is  heat  ?  What 
originates  it  ?  We  get  it  from  the 
sun,  we  get  it  from  the  fire,  we  get 
it  from  friction,  or  from  strikuig 
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things  together.     What  do  you  call 
that  ?  " 

"  Impact,"  said  the  General,  "  we 
call  it  impact.  You  find  it  sensible 
— ^you  find  it  cease  to  be  sensible, 
and  then  jou  call  it  latent,  or  doing 
some  work  which  you  can't  explain. 
Yon,  find  it  luminous,  or  making 
things  luminous.  You  find  it  not 
luminous.    What  is  it  ?" 

"A  mode  of  motion,"  replied 
the  Doctor. 

"  Then  is  light  a  mode  of  motion  ?" 

"All  physical  forces,"  said  Dr. 
Smith,  "are  now  regarded  as 
mutually  conyertible." 

"Still  you  don't  explain  the 
source — ^the  origin — what  makes 
heat?"  persisted  Lady  Macing- 
ton. 

"  Dr.  Smith  has  already  told  us 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
heat,"  I  remarked.  "  It  is  a  mere 
scientific  hallucination,  so  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  there  should  be 
so  many  contradictory  things  in  its 
nature." 

"Pray  oblige  me  by  stating 
where  I  haye  said  that  P"  asked  the 
Doctor,  very  stiffly. 

"  At  this  table,"  said  L  "  Did 
you  not  say,  not  half  an  hour  ago, 
what  is  unseen  ia  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned !" 

"  Yes ;  but  don't  you  understand 
that  yisibility  is  only  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  things  are  per- 
ceptible," said  the  Doctor.  "If 
you  receive  a  blow  from  a  bullet, 
for  instance,  you  may  not  see  it, 
but  you  feel  it." 

"Then  there  may  be  a  mighty 
energy  which  is  invisible,  but 
which  manifests  itself  in  various 
ways :  at  one  time  by  increase  of 
temperature,  at  another  time  by 
producing  change  in  physical 
condition,  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid, 
or  from  a  liquid  into  a  gas ;  at 
other  times  by  producing  colour, 
as  in  the  gradual  heating  of  iron  ; 
at  other  times  in  producing  in- 
tolerable light — a  something  that 


you  only  can  trace  by  its  effects, 
and  these  are  extremely  varied." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Dr.  Smith, 
shortly. 

"  Not  only  so,  remarked  General 
Wolfe,"  but  a  great  part  of  the 
effects  of  light  and  of  heat  which 
we  do  perceive  is  due  to  our 
atmosphere.  As  we  ascend  lofty 
mountains,  or  rise  in  a  balloon,  we 
ascend  into  darkness  as  well  as 
into  cold.  At  the  edge  of  our 
earth's  atmosphere,  if  we  can 
imagine  such  a  thing  as  an  edge 
to  it,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
is  absolute  darkness;  and  if  not 
what  physicists  call  absolute  cold, 
yet  an  extremely  low  tempera- 
ture. 

"  Then  you  have  a  force  which 
is,  by  itself,  invisible,  and,  as  far  as 
you  can  tell,  imperceptible  to  any 
sense,"  said  I,  "  which,  under 
ascertained  conditions,  becomes 
sensible,  or  visible,  or  capable  of 
calculation  as  motive  energy ; 
which  is  not  very  far  removed 
from  being  ponderable."  You 
become  aware  of  its  presence. 
You  detect  the  moment  of  its 
flight,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crystallisation  of  fused  metals. 
We  cannot  observe  it,  except  when 
it  is  acting  in,  or  on  matter.  We 
call  it  immaterial  and  imponder- 
able." 

"  But  may  not  exactly  the  same 
language  be  applied  to  the  force 

Producing  the  phenomena  of 
fee"'  asked  Lady  Macington. 
"And,  if  you  call  that  force 
*  spirit,'  after  all,  is  not  the  word 
a  high  scientific  generalisation  P  " 

"  Used  in  that  sense,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "I  do  not  see  that  the 
expression  can  be  condemned  in 
itself ;  but  it  is  objectionable  as 
leading  to  fallacies — the  idea  of 
independent  spiritual  existence,  and 
so  on." 

"  Is  that  necessarily  a  fallacy  ?  " 
said  I. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  science,  if  it 
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is  not?"  answered  the  Doctor, 
rather  testily. 

"Nay,"  said  General  Wolfe, 
there  we  part  company.  We  have 
talked  about  heat  as  a  mode  of 
motion.  I  do  not  think  the  ex- 
pression a  scientific  one,  but  it  is 
used  to  intimate,  and  indeed  to 
group  together,  known  phenomena. 
Then  we  come  to  another  range  of 
science,  that  of  animal  life.  We 
find  that  there  is  a  force,  which  is 
not  heat,  that  is  as  active  in 
the  organic,  as  we  find  heat  to 
be  in  the  inorganic,  chemistry  of 
nature.  Of  course  we  require  the 
presence  of  a  certain  degree  of 
neat. as  a  condition  of  me,  but 
that  heat  is  not  the  central  energy 
of  life.  All  that  you  say  as  to  the 
detection  of  heat,  not  by  itself,  but 
by  its  effects,  applies  to  the  vital 
force,  whatever  that  is.  Then  we 
say,  "  is  there  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  source  of  life — apart 
from  the  animal  body?  Can  we 
track  the  soiQ  in  its  night?  Tou 
reply,  in  effect,  that  only  old 
women  trouble  themselves  about 
such  matters.  Now  I  do  not  think 
I  quite  come  under  the  category  of 
old  women,  and  I  confess  that  I 
do  consider  this  particular  question 
to  be  one  which  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  vigorous  and  exhaustive 
inquiry." 

<'It  has  been  inquired  into, 
over  and  over  again,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "always  with  the  same 
residt." 

"I  should  very  much  like  to 
see  any  attempt  to  treat  the 
subject  philosophically,"  said 
the  General.  "1  never  have  yet 
done  so.  Can  you  direct  me  to 
any  work  on  the  subject?  Not 
mere  general  disquisition,  but 
something  pointed  and  logical  ?  " 

'^It  is  not  for  me  to  say  which 
are  the  best  books  on  physiology," 
said  Dr.  Smith,  rather  grandly. 

"Your  own  excellent  works  I 
have  read,"  said  the  General,  "  of 


course — and  to  my  great  advan- 
tage. But  I  cannot  recall  any 
passa&^e  in  them  that  takes  up  thui 
point." 

"  Oh,  you  must  excuse  me  from 
commenting  on  my  own  books,*' 
said  the  Professor. 

"Then  your  interest  in  ghost 
stories  arises  from  your  wish  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  any  scientific, 
any  positive,  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  l^e  soul,  to  be  ool- 
lected  from  them?"  said  Lady 
Macington. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  (General,  "  you 
have  gone  very  straight  to  the 
point ;  in  &iCt  you  have  put  it 
more  clearly  than  I  have  done. 
The  question  is,  have  we  evi- 
dence, or  not,  of  spiritual  acti<m 
apart  from  the  action  of  living 
animals?  That  such  evidence  is 
attainable,  is  the  verdict  of  all 
antiquity.  It  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  true,  but  it  does  follow,  in  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
to  be  untrue  without  very  mu<^ 
more  reason  than  has  as  yet  been 
offered  for  the  disbelief." 

"  You  can't  prove  a  negative,** 
replied  Dr.  Smith. 

"No  doubt  it  is  easier  to  take 
one  for  granted,"  said  the  General. 
"  But  I  don't  call  that  reasoning.*' 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Macington, 
decisively,  "  no  more  do  L  Bat 
how  can  you  expect  to  obtain  any 
evidence  of  the  independent  action 
of  the  force  which  I  have  called 
spirit?" 

"  Of  course  the  question  is  one 
of  grave  delicacy  and  difficulty,'* 
said  the  General.  "The  more 
reason  for  exhaustive  research. 
Let  me  tell  you  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  my  own  house,  as  illus- 
trative of  what  I  mean." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Lady 
Macington. 

"  A  few  years  ago,"  said  General 
Wolfe,  "  I  was  commanding  a  dis* 
trict  in  South  Wales.  I  took  a 
house  which  belonged  to  an  old 
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county  family.  The  proprietor, 
Captain  Uoyd,  now  Admiral  Lloyd, 
as  you  know  a  distinguished 
navaJ  officer,  was  then  in  Australia. 
The  house  was  one  that  had  been 
built  at  different  times;  and,  as  I 
subsequently  heard,  had  a  bad 
repute  for  being  haunted.  But  I 
did  not  know  that  at  the  time.  It 
was  much  overrun  with  rats,  and  all 
the  odd  noises  I  heard  I  naturally 
attributed  to  them." 

'*  They  are  the  usual  godfathers 
of  ghosts,"  said  Dr.  Smith. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  General, 
'*one  morning  my  sergeant  came 
to  me,  looking  rather  queer.  *  Beg 
pardon,  Colonel,'  said  he,  *hope 
your  honour  won't  be  cross,  but 
feel  it  duty  to  make  a  strange  re- 
port. *  What  is  that,  Sergeant  ?  ' 
'  Last  night.  Colonel,  about  half 
an  hour  before  dinner  time,  did 
your  honour  hear  a  knock  at  the 
door?  "  *  Can't  say  I  did.  Sergeant, 
what  about  it?'  *  Betty  Oakley, 
colonel,  the  parlour  maid,  she  did, 
and  she  went  to  open  it ;  and 
there  stood  Mrs.  Lloyd.  She  said 
never  a  word,  but  walked  into 
the  hall;  and  when  Betty  Oakley 
put  the  door  to  and  turned  to 
follow  her,  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.'  *What  Mrs.  Lloyd?'  said 
I,  for  the  name  is  a  very  common 
one  in  those  parts.  '  The  Captain's 
lady.  Colonel,  the  owner  of  the 
house — she  that's  in  Australia,' 
explained  the  Sergeant.  '  But  if 
she  is  in  Australia  she  could  not 
have  been  here,'  said  I.  '  That's 
just  it ;  you  never !'  says  the  man. 
•  Betty  Oakley,  Sir ;  she  turned  that 
faint  that  I  thought  she'd  have 
died.  She  came  right  straight 
into  the  servants'  hall,  and  told  me. 
I  never  see  a  young  woman  more 
frightened.'  'Well,  Sergeant,'  said 
I,  'it  must  be  some  mistake. 
Very  likely  the  girl  was  ill,  and 
fancied  the  whole  thing.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  say  any  more  about 
it.' " 


"  With  which  sentiment  I  quite 
concur,"  said  Dr.  Smith. 

"Yes,"  said  General  Wolfe. 
'*  But  I  made  a  note  of  the  state- 
ment. After  a  day  or  two  I  thought 
no  more  of  it.  Between  three  and 
four  months  afterwards  Captain 
Lloyd's  cousin,  who  received  the 
rent  for  him,  called  on  me.  ''  Sad 
thing,"  said  he,  *'  my  cousin  losing 
his  wife  so  unexpectedly.  We  have 
only  just  heard  of  it!"  "  Whom 
do  you  mean  ?"  said  I.  "  Captain 
Lloyd,"  said  he;  "quite  a  young 
woman  too."  "  When  did  she  die  ?" 
I  asked.  He  turned  to  a  letter  in 
his  pocket,  and  gave  me  the  date. 
When  he  was  gone  I  turned  to  the 
note  of  the  sergeant's  statement. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  died  on  the  very  day  of 
the  knock  at  the  door,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  calculate  the  difference 
of  longitude,  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  time." 

"  And  then  ?"  asked  Dr.  Smith. 

"  What  do  you  call  an  occurrence 
of  the  kind  ?"  asked  the  General. 
"  One  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
expectancy,  or  for  collusion,  or  for 
mistake  ?" 

"  Coincidence,"  replied  Dr.  Smith. 
''  Coincidence  and  hallucination." 

"  Of  course  there  was  coinci- 
dence," said  the  General.  "  I  can 
tell  you  that.  But  that  word 
gives  no  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence. Nor  does  it  make  it  at  all 
more  intelligible  to  me  to  call  it 
hallucination." 

"  What  do  you  call  it,  then  ?" 

"  It  looks  to  me  like  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  apart  from 
the  body,"  said  the  General. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Dr. 
Smith,  "  that  the  whole  matter 
is  capable  of  a  simple  explana- 
tion, if  we  are  shown  all  the 
facts." 

"I  have  stated  enough  of  my 
own  previous  knowledge,"  said 
the  General,  rather  stifi^y,  "to 
make  such  a  remark  rather  gratui- 
tous.    Nothing  was  left  to  memory. 
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I  noted  the  sergeant's  account  at 
the  time,  date  and  all.  Tou  may 
say  you  can't  understand  it. 
But  don't  propose  to  explain  it 
away." 

"Positively  you  make  me  half 
afraid  to  go  into  a  room  by  myself/' 
said  Lady  Macington.  "  General 
Wolfe,  let  me  recommend  my  fellow 


traveller  to  your  notice.  This 
Madeira  positively  came  from 
India  with  us.  I  told  Sir  Hercules 
that  if  we  were  wrecked  he  would 
think  of  saving  the  wine  before  he 
remembered  me.  Gome  into  the 
drawing-room  as  soon  as  you  like. 
I  shall  not  send  you  coffee  here.'* 
And  Lady  Macington  left  xis. 
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TOO    RED    A    DAWN. 

Br    Mabel    Collins,  Author    of   "An  Innocent  Sinner,"  "In  this 

World,"  "  Our  Bohemia,"  Ac. 

{C<mt%nued  from  pag9  569.) 


Chaptbb  XIV. 
Thb  morning  dawned  gloriously. 
Merry  opened  her  eyes  upon  a  blue 
sky  and  a  blue  sea;  anpL  sne  sprang 
from  her  bed  to  look  out  of  the 
open  window  and  drink  in  the 
fresh  sea-air.  As  she  looked  down 
she  caught  sight  of  a  familiar 
figure  striding  away  from  the  hotel 
along  the  beach.  It  was  Arthur  ; 
he  flourished  a  couple  of  towels  in 
his  hand. 

"  Oh !  he  is  going  to  bathe," 
cried  Merry,  "  and  round  that 
horrid  cliff ! "  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  a  sudden  horror.  But 
the  morning  was  so  bright,  and  the 
sea  so  smiling  and  smooth,  that  she 
instantly  afterwards  laughed  at  her 
own  fears.  The  water  wore  a  very 
different  face  from  that  which 
terrified  her  the  evening  before ; 
instead  of  its  frowns,  now  there 
were  dimples  upon  it.  Everything 
was  bright — why  should  she  anti- 
cipate anything  but  brightness  P 

And  so  she  laughed  at  herself, 
and  set  about  dressing.  She  was 
out  on  the  beach  before  her  father 
and  mother  were  down,  and  was 
presently  joined  by  Arthur,  who 
looked  fresh  and  seemed  in  very 
high  spirits.  Merry  regarded  him 
with  some  wonder.  She  was  more 
and  more  surprised  to  find  how  long 
this  happy  mood  lasted.  She  felt 
a  certain  vague  sense  of  misgiving 
when  she  met  him  this  morning. 
With    all    his    gaiety    and     high 


spirits,  there  was  something  in  his 
eyes  which  disturbed  her.  It  was 
a  restlessness,  and  more  than  that, 
an  apparent  inability  to  meet  her 
gaze.  She  did  not  analyse  it  sufii- 
dently  to  know  what  it  was  in  him 
that  troubled  her,  but  she  was 
dimly  conscious  of  a  difference  in 
his  expression.  It  had  struck  her 
a  little  the  day  before,  but  now  it 
was  much  more  evident.  But  poor 
little  Merry  was  just  now  in  such 
a  cloud  of  emotions — such  a  whirl- 
wind of  new  sensations— that  she 
could  not  attempt  to  understand 
them  all.  She  felt  herself  to  be 
changing  with  every  breath  she 
drew — expanding  and  dilating  with 
the  new  life  of  womanhood.  It 
was  a  thing  she  did  not  wonder  at, 
that  her  lover's  eyes  should  have 
a  dawning  difference  in  them,  nor 
was  she  puzzled  because  she  did 
not  understand  this  look.  All  the 
world  just  now  was  strange, 
mysterious,  fascinating,  yet  very 
unintelligible  to  her. 

"  Shall  we  go  up  after  breakfast 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff  where  that 
great  crucifix  stands?"  she  said, 
as  they  stood  on  the  beach. 
"  How  awful  it  ]ooks,  so  high  above 
us  !  I  should  like  to  go  close  and 
see  it  from  there.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  as  foolish  as  those  that  we 
saw  on  the  wayside,  but  there  is  a 
certain  grandeur  in  it  viewed  from 
here  which  attracts  me.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  the  solitude  of  the  great 
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figure  which  impresses  me ;  and  it 
is  so  high  above  us  too !  It  seems 
to  bless  us  with  those  outstretched 
arms ! " 

"There'll  be  a  fine  breeze  up 
there,"  remarked  Arthur.  "  We'll 
go  up  after  lunch.  And  now  come, 
Merry ;  the  people  are  going  in  to 
the  UMe  tThote,  and  I  for  one  have 
had  a  swim,  and  am  awfully 
hungry." 

The  two  went  quickly  up  to  the 
hotel  door,  and  straight  into  the 
dining-room,  for  they  had  seen 
through  the  wide  windows  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  were 
already  at  table.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  dining-room,  with  a  num- 
ber of  windows  reaching  to  the 
gronnd,  and  opening  upon  the 
beach.  Th  e  people  were  most  of  them 
gathered  round  the  long  tables,  and 
many  turned  to  look  after  the 
handsome  young  couple.  French- 
women always  aeclare  they  would 
•die  of  despair  if  they  had  colour 
like  that  of  an  Englishwoman  ;  yet 
the  swarthier  race  has  generally  a 
look  of  admiration  for  a  bonnie 
g^rl  out  of  the  island  country,  with 
genuine  roses  in  her  cheeks. 

After  the  breakfast  was  over 
they  all  went  out  on  to  the  beach 
Again  into  the  brilliant  sunshine. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  intended 
to  go  apd  bathe  in  the  correct 
Tr^port  fashion,  walking  down  a 
narrow  plank  to  the  sea  in  a 
wonderful  costume.  Merry  hesi- 
tated about  the  bath  when  she 
found  that  Arthur  seemed  inclined 
to  climb  the  cliff,  and  very  soon 
decided  to  go  with  him.  The 
history  of  her  love  was  still  so 
young  that  in  his  society  she  was 
prepared  to  go  anywhere,  to  sur- 
mount any  difficulties,  to  climb,  to 
bathe,  or  undertake  anything  he 
might  propose.  In  this  instance  it 
was  she  who  had  desired  to  go  up 
the  cliff  and  look  at  the  crucifix  ; 
but  when  she  came  to  the  actual 
climbing  she  found  it  very  hard 


work,  and  would  soon  have  given 
up  her  idea  of  reaching  the  summit 
but  that  Arthur  wished  to  go  on. 
We  can  do  easily  only  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to.  Merry  had 
within  her  all  the  indomitable 
vigour  of  youth  and  pure  health, 
but  her  walking  exercise  for  some 
months  had  been  limited  to  a 
daily  stroll  in  Kensington  Gar* 
dens,  and  she  found  ascending  a 
very  steep  cliff  no  easy  task.  But 
it  was  glorious,  even  though  diffi- 
cult, to  climb  over  the  short,  sweet 
grass,  and  breathe  the  sun-glad- 
dened air  from  the  sea.  What  a 
generous  world  this  is  to  the  youn^ 
and  happy !  Every  sensation  is 
one  of  delight — ^they  are  grudged 
nothing. 

At  last,  amid  laughter  and  some 
stumbling,  they  reached  the  very 
summit,  where  stood  the  ghastly 
crucifix.  The  view  from  here  was 
magnificent — the  air  was  splendid. 
Arthur  stood  a  moment  looking 
along  the  line  of  the  coast,  and 
then  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure. 

''It's  a  grand  thing,"  said  he, 
"to  feel  oneself  up  here,  free  as 
the  air,  with  no  one  to  criticise  or 
condemn.  You  are  tired,  Merry/* 
he  said,  turning  to  her,  and  speak- 
ing before  she  had  time  to  question 
the  meaning  of  his  last  words, 
"  Come,  sit  upon  the  ground,  and 
let  us  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths 
of  kings.  The  deaths  of  kings ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  deaths  of 
ordinary  mortals  are  sufficiently  sad 
stories  without  need  of  any  grander 
element.  Oh!  how  I  hate  death 
— *  our  white  mother  Death,'  some 
one  says ;  to  me  it  is  the  one 
utterly  black  blot  upon  the  uni- 
verse. And  only  picture  to  your- 
self how  that  greedy  sea,  which 
looks  so  harmless  now,  will  suck  a 
hundred  lives  away  and  say  no 
word  about  it." 

"Ah! — don't  suggest  it,"  cried 
Merry;   "the  sea  is  so  beautiful 
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^*it  looks  80  innocent  and  gentle. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  in  its 
crueltj." 

*'  And  jet  there  is  a  still  deep  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  oceans  too 
cold  and  frightful  for  any  form  of 
life.  At  least  so  it  is  said.  And  if  a 
dead  body  should  sink  so  far,  bj 
favour  of  the  sharks,  it  would  lie 
there  rocked  to  and  fro  above  this 
icy  depth,  and  yet  be  never 
disturbed  by  the  wild  storms  of 
the  apper  oce^n.  It  is  a  strange 
picture,  is  it  not  ?" 

"An  awful  one,"  said  Merry. 
"How  can  those  waters  come  up 
over  the  beach  with  those  bright 
curling  waves,  which  are  like 
smiles,  and  vet  hide  such  hideous 
secrets  t** 

"Human  beings  do  the  like," 
said  Arthur,  indifferently. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  that  cannot  be !" 
exclaimed  Merry  in  a  sudden 
horror.  "I  have  seen  it  said  in 
books  that  there  are  people  who 
can  appear  so  charming  and  ami- 
able and  yet  have  a  capacity  for 
cold  cruelty  and  for  treachery  as 
horrible  as  the  chill  centre  of  the 
deep  sea !  But  it  cannot  be  true, 
we  cannot  be  so  deceived — ^at  all 
events,  I  hope  and  pray  I  may 
never  have  known  such  a  person !" 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Arthur  with  a 
curious  half  smile  upon  his  face. 
"  You  will  probably  find  a  complete 
recompense  for  any  injury  that 
person  might  do  you  in  your  own 
consciousness  of  superiority.  We 
are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush ; 
we  are  men  and  women  gifted  bv 
nature  with  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  We  all  think  of 
ourselves  first,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  unconscious  egoists, 
who  fancy  their  motives  are  un- 
selfish, are  not  by  far  the  most 
disagreeable." 

"  But  what  makes  them  able  to 
fan<^  themselves  unselfish,"  asked 
Merry  with  her  peculiar   earnest 


look  of  perplexity,  "  if  they  really 
are  not  ?  " 

"Oh,  because  they  are  refined 
into  a  peculiar  state.  People  wha 
like  doing  good  imagine  they  are 
unselfish ;  not  at  all,  they  have 
merely  refined  themselves  into  a 
state  when  they  no  longer  care  for 
healthy  pleasure,  but  find  a  gratifi- 
cation in  preaching  in  Sunday 
schools,  or  experience  a  thrill  of 
delight  whea  they  have  obtained 
the  hypocritical  gratitude  of  some 
pauper  or  other  whose  one  fixed 
idea  is  another  bottle  of  port. 
Bah ! — It  is  a  sickly  self-delusion, 
that  one  of  doing  good.  Artists 
or  scientific  men  are  much  more 
agreeable  because  they  don't  set 
themselves  above  their  fellows. 
Their  worshippers  may  devoutly 
believe  that  they  are  sacrificing 
themselves  in  their  studios  or  labo- 
ratories for  the  good  of  mankind, 
but  most  of  them  would  have  the 
sense  to  say,  I  prefer  working  hard, 
or,  I  do  so  because  I  want  money. 
We  all  do  what  we  like  -best,  that 
is  the  long  and  short  of  it,  down 
from  what  are  called  the  bene- 
factors  of  the  race  to  the  beggars 
who  sit  in  the  sun  all  day." 

"  It  is  very  perplexing,"  said 
Merry. 

"Is  it?"  answered  Arthur  in- 
differently ;  "  never  mind,  you  need 
not  trouble  about  it.  You  are  one 
of  those  fortunate  persons  whose 
natural  instincts  lead  them  to 
please  other  people,  so  that  you 
will  always  have  the  reputation  of 
being  good  and  unselfish." 

"  A  poor  consolation,"  said  Meny 
ruefully ;  "  I  must  think  it  out  for 
myself." 

"  Oh,  don't  attempt  anything  so 
foolish.  It  is  sheer  waste  of  time. 
To  enjov  every  available  moment 
is  the  nrst  dutv  of  man.  Don't 
bother  your  head  with  such  useless 
speculations,  but  just  accept  the 
fact  that  everyone  is  equally  selfish 
whether  they  know  it  or  not.    It 
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will  assist  you  not  to  misjudge  your 
fellow-creatures  sometimes  when 
they  are  selfish  in  their  own  way 
instead  of  in  yours.  Dare  you 
come  nearer  the  edge  and  look  over 
the  cliff  ?  See  how  beautiful  that 
water  is  now.  I  should  like  a  dip 
there,  but  it  is  a  long  way  down ! 
It  is  too  much  trouble,  in  fact,  to 
go,  and  it  is  charming  here."  He 
drew  back  and  flung  himself  upon 
the  short  grass.  Merry,  too,  sat 
down  and  put  the  palms  of  her 
hands  upon  its  surface.  Probably 
only  a  person  who  has  actually 
lived  for  months  amid  the  pavements 
of  a  city's  streets  can  understand 
to  the  full  the  vivid  charm  of  touch- 
ing the  earth's  face.  That  face 
unveiled  and  unscarred  has  a  pecu- 
liar magic,  a  sQent  strength  which 
penetrates  to  the  hearts  of  her 
children.  On  this  grass-covered 
cliff,  though  the  hot  sun  had  made 
the  grass  warm  to  the  touch,  there 
was  yet  the  fresh  moisture  of 
spring  at  its  roots. 

But  somehow  half  the  charm  of 
that  delicious  day  had  gone  for 
Merry.  She  was  chilled,  yet  she 
knew  not  why. 

"  What  is  it  makes  you  so  silent. 
Merry  ?  "  asked  Arthur,  at  last. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  she  answered, 
two  great  unbidden  tears  suddenly 
rising  in  her  eyes  and  gleaming  in 
the  sun  like  morning  dewdrops. 
"  But  I  think  it  is  because  you 
have  made  me  feel  so  afraid  of 
that  beautiful  sea.  If  that  is  in- 
deed so  treacherous,  why  there  is 
no  truth  in  beauty ! " 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Arthur, 
contentedly. 

"Oh,  but  there  is!"  cried 
Merry,  with  a  sort  of  impassioned 
cry.  Beauty  had  a  shrine  in  her 
heart  at  which  she  worshipped 
devoutly.  It  was  sacrilege  in  her 
ears,  this  kind  of  speech.  "  How 
I  wish  I  knew  more,  that  I  might 
speak  better,"  she  said  sadly, 
plucking  the  grass  at  her  side  and 


flinging  it  from  her  with  the 
quick,  impulsive,  irrelevant  action 
of  a  hurt  child.  "  But  oh,  Arthur, 
she  went  on,  suddenly,  with  a 
change  of  tone,  "  how  I  wish  jon 
would  not  bathe  at  that  terrible 
deep  place  under  the  cliff!  See, 
where  the  bathing-houses  are  they 
have  two  men  in  a  boat  all  day." 

"  Yes,  to  help  people  who  can't 
swim,"  said  Arthur,  contempta- 
ously,  "  Pray  why  aren't  the 
herrings  drowned  ?  Don't  distress 
yourself  about  me.  I  was  never 
bom  to  be  drowned." 

"But  Arthur,"  she  persisted, 
urged  by  her  heart  to  speak  on, 
though  she  knew  she  had  nearly 
run  out  her  tether  with  him — ^for 
he  would  never  endure  being 
worried — "  if  only  you  would  come 
nearer  the  regular  bathing-plaoe, 
where  there  would  be  chance  of  help. 
I  daresay  it  sounds  very  foolidi 
for  me  to  speak  like  this,  but  if 
that  treacherous  sea  should  sack 
your  life  away  it  would  take  mine 
too." 

He  sat  up  suddenly,  put  off  the 
hat  which  had  been  tilted  so  as  to 
shield  his  eyes,  and  stared  at  her. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  '* 
he  asked,  as  in  amazement. 

She  flushed  a  vivid,  brilliant 
colour;  a  colour  that  rushed 
straight  from  her  quick  heart  to 
her  face. 

"I  only  mean,"  she  half  stam- 
mered, and  dropped  her  eyes  under 
his  astonished  look,  "  that  I  should 
die  if  you  were  killed !  " 

"  Oh,  you  dear  little  sentiment- 
alist," exclaimed  Arthur,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  pity  and  amusement, 
"  Believe  me  you  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind;  you'd  be  sorry  for 
me,  I  know,  because  you  are  so 
foolishly  soft-hearted — but  you'd 
be  engaged  again  in  a  couple  of 
months." 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,"  said 
Merry,  in  a  low  voice  that  showed 
she  was  really  hurt  now. 
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"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  with  the 
charming  manner  that  he  could 
command  at  will ;  '*  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you — but  I  fancy  I  know 
more  of  human  nature  than  you 
do,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
be  so  illogical  as  to  throw  away  a 
beautiful  yotmg  life  like  yours  just 
because  mine  had  been  lost.  The 
instincts  of  nature  are  too  strong 
for  that  —  they  would  teach  you 
to  recover  your  balance.  And  now 
I  think  we  had  better  begin  to 
make  our  way  down  the  cliff — this 
glorious  hiU-top  has  not  inspired 
us  with  very  lively  ideas.  Shall 
we  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Merry,  with  a 
weariness  in  her  voice.  It  was  a 
weariness  which  came  from  her 
spirit.  Her  love,  her  passion,  her 
instinctive  feelings,  all  had  been 
repressed  and  shut  back  into  her- 
self. She  rose  and  moved  at  his 
side,  but  with  less  of  the  buoyancy 
which  made  her  walk  a  beauty  in 
itself.  Arthur  heard  the  dull  tone, 
and  noticed  her  lingering  move- 
ments. The  fact  that  he  saw  this 
effect  of  his  words  did  not  make 
him  long  to  contradict  them,  as  it 
must  have  done  a  man  who  had 
really  loved  her ;  it  only  made  him 
shrug  his  shoulders  a  little  and 
move  on  in  front  of  her  down  the 
difficult  pathway,  whistling  softly 
to  himself.  But  some  reflection  in 
his  own  mind  made  him  pause  ere 
he  had  taken  many  steps,  and  look 
back  smiling  at  tne  fair  drooping 
face  behind  him.  Whatever  that 
reflection  was  it  had  enabled  him 
to  do  what  was  a  very  unusual 
thing  for  him,  and  that  was  to 
recover  his  good-humour  of  him- 
self. 

His  pleasant  smile  brought  an 
answering  one  to  Merry's  face. 
She  could  not  resist  its  magic. 
He  had  the  power  to  make  her 
flash  into  happiness. 

Probably  he  would  have  cared  a 
great  deal  more  for  her  had  she 


cared  less  for  him.  This  love  of 
hers  which  rose  or  fell  before  him 
like  a  living  flame  was  only  a 
trouble  to  one  of  his  superficial 
temperament. 

But  now,  by  an  effort,  he  recalled 
the  gaiety  which  he  had  been  full 
of  ever  since  they  had  started  on 
this  happy  holiday ;  and  taking 
Merry's  arm  in  his  he  led  her 
quickly  down  the  steep  hill.  She 
was  a  little  scared,  and  clung  to 
him,  flushed  and  laughing.  They 
passed  a  villa  built  on  the  slope, 
where  a  wide  -  opened  window 
showed  them  a  family  group,  sit- 
ting just  within.  That  window 
commanded  the  whole  wide  stretch 
of  blue,  blue  ocean. 

"Oh!"  cried  Merry,  "how 
lovely  to  live  there — ^with  that  sea 
before  one's  eyes  all  the  time.  I 
believe  I  should  get  quite  different 
if  I  had  always  the  sea  to  look 
at." 

"  What  an  awful  idea ! "  ex- 
claimed Arthur,  impatiently ; 
"three  days  is  as  much  as  I  can 
stand  of  the  sea.  I  am  sick  of  the 
sound  of  its  waves,  sick  of  the 
great  sameness  in  front  of  one. 
Three  days  is  quite  enough — then 
let  me  have  Begent-street,  or  a 
Paris  boulevard." 

"  Why,  Arthur,"  said  Merry,  with 
a  look  of  surprise,  "and  you 
wanted  to  come  here — ^and  you 
said  you  would  enjoy  being  here 
for  a  whole  week,  or  even  a  fort- 
night. Shall  you  really  want  us 
to  go  to  Paris  so  soon? — because 
we  had  better  tell  papa  to-day." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Arthur,  with  a 
laugh  which  was  strangely  harsh 
and  forced,  "I  am  perfectly  con- 
tented here.  It  will  take  us  a 
week  to  wear  out  the  beauties  of  a 
jolly  place  like  this.  It  was  only 
the  idea  of  those  people  living 
there  all  the  year  round  that 
afflicted  me  with  such  a  horror. 
Now — do  you  think  we  can  go 
down  these  steep  steps  ?  " 
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Thej  had  got  into  part  of  the 
original  fishing  village  where  the 
peasant  life  was  untouched,  where 
the  brats  sunned  themselves  on  the 
pebbles,  the  women  all  talked  to  one 
another  across  the  narrow  way, 
and  perpetually  through  open 
doors  there  were  visions  of  women 
in  white-frilled  caps,  ironing  linen. 
The  steps  were  steep,  and  there 
were  a  good  many ;  they  were  very 
old,  too ;  but  it  was  the  only  way 
of  getting  from  one  village  street 
to  the  other.  At  the  base  of  the 
steps  was  an  old  ruined  archway, 
and  in  the  foreground  the  inevit- 
able artist  whose  sketching  easel 
and  white  umbrella  are  nowa- 
days invariable  features  in  any 
picturesque  scene.  The  artist  in 
this  instance  found  the  two  figures 
coming  down  the  old  steps  to  form 
too  pretty  an  addition  to  his  subject 
to  be  altogether  lost ;  he  hastily  in- 
dicated them  in  his  sketi^h,  and  then 
as  they  came  nearer  paused  in  his 
work  to  look  at  them  more 
earnestly.  "  Lovers,  of  course,"  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  noted  Merry's 
sparkling  face.  Advancing  towards 
them  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  they 
seemed  to  him  like  a  part  of  it,  all 
radiance  and  glow. 

And  indeed  Merry  was  as  happy 
as  a  sunbeam  now.  Arthur  had 
chased  away  the  melancholy  which 
had  been  left  on  her  face  by  their 
dull  talk  upon  the  hill-top. 

And  before  they  reached  the 
hotel-door  they  were  laughing  like 
two  happy  children.  Arthur  had 
fully  flung  himself  once  more  into 
the  wild  mood  of  gaiety  which  he 
could  assume  so  well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  were 
standing  on  the  broad  space  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  they  all  met 
with  that  bright,  subdued  mirth 
which  means  general  contentment. 

There  were  no  other  English 
people  in  the  place,  but  many 
French  families,  looking  so  funny 
in  their  seaside  toilettes  because 


the  men  attempt  an  undress,  a 
thing  in  itself  foreign  to  them,  and 
appear  ill  at  ease  in^t.  The  women, 
on  the  contrary,  look  weU,  becanse 
they  follow  their  instincts  and 
make  a  special  watering  place 
toilette.  Our  group  of  four,  all 
thoroughly  English  in  style  and 
bearing,  were  very  noticeable  as 
they  walked  up  and  down.  ETery- 
body  admired  the  handsome  elder 
couple,  so  bright  and  happy- 
looking,  so  perfect  in  manners  and 
appearance.  But  the  two  younger 
ones,  so  evidently  deep  in  the 
romance  of  life,  so  plainly  absorbed 
in  each  other,  so  admirably  suited 
to  each  other,  and  separately  so 
charming ! — these  two  fired  the 
imagination  and  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  many  an  idle  seaside 
lounger  on  that  happy  afternoon. 
Happy  it  was  to  Meriy,  at  least,  and 
to  her  father  and  mother,  who  were 
as  much  surprised  when  they  found 
the  hour  of  the  table  d'hoie  dinner 
had  arrived  as  though  they,  too, 
were  young  lovers. 

Chaptbb  XV. 
"  What  weather  I "  -  said  Mr. 
Hamerton  the  next  morning,  as  he 
and  Bertha  stood  a  moment  to  look 
out  upon  the  water  from  the  wide- 
opened  window  of  their  room. 
Cafe  au  lait  and  letters,  sent  up 
from  the  Paste  Mestante,  had  been 
leisurely  discussed  here  upon  their 
own  particular  balcony,  where  the 
breeze  from  the  water  made  the  air 
delicious.  It  was  nearly  time  for 
the  table  d^hote  breakfast,  and  they 
were  thinking  of  going  down. 

"  What  weather — ^perfect !  It 
makes  me  feel  a  boy  again — a  very 
Romeo." 

"You  have  never  been  much 
else,  my  dear  Gerald,*'  remarked 
Mrs.  Hamerton. 

"  'My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly 
on  his  throne,' "  quoted  Qerald,  as 
he  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony  to 
look  b«low. 
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"  Oh,  Gerald  !  What  an  unfor- 
tunate quotation !  Why,  all 
Borneo's  misfortunes  gathered 
round  him  the  very  daj  he  was 
so  unreasonably  happy !  Come  in, 
Oerald — that  balcony  will  give 
way,  or  something  dreadful  will 
happen  !" 

"  xou  superstitious  child  !'*  said 
Mr.  Hamerton,  stepping  softly  back 
into  the  room.  "  I  was  looking 
down  on  to  the  crown  of  Merry's 
hat.  She  is  standing  there  all  alone. 
We  had  better  go  and  join  her. 
I  quite  thought  Arthur  was  back 
from  his  bath,  and  was  with  her." 

"  Oh,  did  he  go  again  this  morn- 
ing  P"  said  Mrs.  Hamerton. 

"Yes,  I  saw  him  go,  rather 
earlier  than  he  went  yesterday.  He 
went  away  over  the  beach,  and  was 
swinging  a  towel  in  each  hand,  so 
he  must  have  been  going  to  bathe. 
But  he  must  have  ta^en  a  very  long 
swim,  not  to  be  back  yet." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  in  his  room,"  said 
Mrs.  Hamerton ;  "  let  us  go  down  to 
Merry  if  she  is  alone." 

They  went  down,  and  found  her 
alone  on  the  space  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  and  being  much  admired  by 
a  group  of  cigarette  -  smoking 
loungers  on  the  steps.  But  Merry 
was  walking  up  and  down,  with  the 
ease,  bom  of  unconsciousness, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  well-bred 
English  girl.  She  was  waiting 
here,  because  here  Arthur  had  said 
he  would  join  her  ;  and  she  would 
have  stayed  on  there  without  think- 
ing of  doing  anything  else.  But 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  suggested 
that,  as  breakfast  was  ready,  the 
breakfast-table  would  be  a  better 
meeting-place. 

'*  Corae  along,  Merry,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton,  "  the  boy  will  be  there 
as  soon  as  we  have  got  our  chairs." 

"  It  is  not  quite  ready  yet,"  said 
Merry,  "  see,  the  waiters  are  only 
just  taking  the  dishes  in.  Let  us 
just  walk  once  across  the  besich." 
She  was  loth  to  go  in  because  she 


had  told  Arthur  she  would  meet 
him  here.  The  others  humoured 
her,  as  they  loved  to  do,  and  walked 
across  the  beach  and  back  again. 
But  he  did  not  come,  so  there  was 
no  resource  but  to  go  into  the  hotel 
and  sit  down  to  breakfast. 

After  some  two  or  three  courses 
were  over — and  still  Arthur  had 
not  come — ^Merry  began  to  look 
paler.  She  could  not  swallow  easily, 
and  she  felt  so  nervous  that  she 
dreaded  lest  some  foolish  tears 
should  rise  beneath  her  heavy, 
quivering  eyelids.  Her  heart  was 
heavy  with  the  quick  presentiment 
of  danger  or  misfortune  which  is 
so  familiar  to  souls  too  full  of 
love.  That  sullen  diff  —  those 
heavy  waves ! — ^ah,  why  did  not 
Arthur  come  ? 

Both  her  father  and  mother  saw 
all  this,  but  they  made  no  sign  of 
noticing  it.  At  last  Mr.  Hamerton 
said  cheerily — 

"Arthur  was  talking  yesterday 
about  a  long  walk  round  the  coast. 
He  must  have  started  off  and 
forgotten  all  about  breakfast. 
These  young  fellows  think  they 
can  do  anything." 

"  I  daresay  he  had  some  coffee 
before  he  started,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  quietly. 

Merry  kept  her  eyes  upon  her 
plate,  and  said  no  word.  But 
the  commonplace  comfort  of 
these  suggestions  stole  into  her 
mind.  How  much  more  likely 
they  seemed,  after  all,  than  the 
horrors  which  had  been  afflicting 
her  imagination ! 

She  was  compelled  perforce  to 
accept  the  suggestion  as  final, 
after  a  little  while ;  for  Arthur  did 
not  come,  and  there  was  nothing 
else  he  could  do  in  a  ^aoe  like 
this  but  go  for  a  walk.  Yet  it  did 
not  altogether  satisfy  her.  But  it 
was  evidently  useless  to  think  any 
more  about  it,  so  she  agreed  to  go 
down  to  bathe  in  orthodox  fashion, 
with     Mrs.     Hamerton.      Gerald 
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would  not  go ;  it  was  less  crowded 
later  in  the  daj,  he  said,  and  he 
would  go  then,  or  perhaps  find  a 
place  to  swim  out  from,  as  Arthur 
had  done.  So  he  lit  a  cigar  and 
strolled  away  to  the  front  of  the 
Casino,  to  walk  up  and  down 
upon  the  raised  ground  there  until 
he  was  rejoined  by  the  others. 

The  bathing  huts  were  all  full 
but  one.  Merry  said  she  would 
prefer  to  wait ;  so  Mrs.  Hamerton 
went  alone. 

Merry  turned  back  and  went  up 
to  the  higher  ground,  intending  to 

J'oin  her  father  and  watch  until  a 
Lut  was  empty.  But  a  great  tug 
at  her  heart-strings  made  her  turn 
abruptly  in  the  other  direction. 
Why  might  she  not  at  least  walk 
towards  that  cliff  while  she  was 
waiting  ?  Why  might  she  not  even 
go  to  it  and  perhaps  look  beyond 
it?  She  hesitated  after  a  few 
moments  and  looked  back  to 
ascertain  whether  her  father  had 
seen  her.  She  had  a  feeling  that 
if  he  saw  her  he  would  wonder  why 
she  should  run  away  by  herself, 
and  that  if  she  told  him  why  he 
would  think  her  very  foolish. 
But  she  was  quite  unobserved — 
and  she  felt  now,  that  having  gone 
so  far  she  must  go  on. 

She  did  not  quite  acknowledge  to 
herself  what  led  her  on,  but  it 
really  was  the  idea  that  Arthur 
must  have  walked  in  that  direction, 
or  she  would  have  seen  him  pass 
through  the  village.  Therefore  he 
would,  if  he  were  perchance 
returning,  be  coming  back  this 
way.  She  remembered  that  he 
might  climb  the  clifEs  further  on, 
and  she  glanced  up  with  a  half -hope 
of  seeing  his  figure  against  the  sky ; 
but  she  could  not  go  both  ways,- 
apd  as  he  was  most  likely  to  have 
gone  round  the  coast,  she  decided 
to  keep  on  the  way  she  had  chosen. 
She  gave  a  glance  back  at  the 
crucifix  on  the  height  before  she 
went  round  the  point  of  the  cliff. 


thinking  he  might  have  gone  up  to 
enjoy  the  view  which  had  so 
delighted  him  yesterday ;  but  no, 
the  terrible  figure  was  soUtary. 

So  she  stepped  gingerly  over  the 
rough  rocks  round  the  point  and 
surveyed  the  coast  line  beyond  in 
hope  of  catehing  a  glimpse  of  a 
loitering  figure. 

She  stood  still  there,  in  the 
breeze,  looking  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  youth  and  health  and 
beauty.  She  was  in  the  dark 
travelling  costume  which  Arthur 
had  admired ;  it  fitted  her  figure, 
which  abounded  in  rich  curves, 
to  perfection;  the  dark-blue  gauze 
veil  was  loosely  knotted  round  her 
throat,  and  its  deep  colour 
heightened  by  contrast  the  bril- 
liance of  her  face,  into  which  the 
sea-breeze  had  brought  the  lovely 
glow  of  pure  health.  Her  eager 
eyes  devoured  the  distant  coast; 
and  then  fell  gradually  until 
suddenly  arrested  by  an  object  close 
at  her  feet,  just  round  the  point, 
within  the  shelter  of  the  projecting 
cUff. 

In  an  instant  that  glowing  face 
was  white  as  that  of  Guide's  Mag- 
dalen— blanched  to  the  lips  with  the 
whiteness  of  agony.  A  whiteness 
which  is  more  terrible  than  the 
pallor  of  death.  She  stood  there 
for  one  long  instant,  an  instant  in 
which  she  realised  the  whole  horror 
of  what  she  saw. 

Then  she  turned  and  tottered 
back,  with  the  hurried  gait  of  an  old 
woman.  She  cast  a  glance  up  at 
the  figure  on  the  crucifix  and  tried 
to  move  her  lips  in  but  a  word  of 
prayer,  but  they  would  not  move. 

The  blooming  face  had  gone,  and 
gone  for  ever ;  never  again  did  it 
wear  the  brilliance  of  utter  youth. 

Her  early,  perfect  youth  was 
dead — in  that  instant's  agony, 
dead. 

She  almost  flew,  though  trem- 
bling, and  tottering.  And  it  was 
but  two  or  three  moments  after 
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slie  had  looked  round  the  point, 
that  her  father  was  startled  by  a 
touch  on  his  arm.  He  looked,  and 
saw  at  his  elbow — Merry  ;  yet  he 
hardly  recognised  her.  He  held 
his  breath  in  amazement  and  stared 
at  the  white  face  and  wild  eyes. 
An  instant  after  he  flung  his  arms 
round  her  and  held  the  shiyering 
form  against  his  side. 

"  My  child ! — ^my  little  girl — 
what  has  happened  ?" 

At  first  she  could  only  gasp — 
and  gasp — with  dried  lips  and 
throat — but  suddenly  she  forced 
out  the  words.  She  lifted  her  hand 
and  pointed  towards  the  cliff. 

"  His  clothes  are  there  ! — he 
must  be — drowned !" 

There  were  chairs  in  front  of  the 
casino,  where  people  sat  and  drank 
coffee  sometimes.  G-erald  lifted 
her  bodily  in  his  arms  and  put  her 
into  one  of  these.  He  knew  not 
what  to  expect  from  that  strange 
white  face,  which  appeared  to  grow 
more  unnatural  in  its  pallor,  before 
his  very  eyes.  But  she  only  sat 
still,  and  looked  at  him. 

"My  God,  child,  don't  look  at 
me  so !  What  can  I  do  ? — how  can 
I  leave  you  like  this — I  will  go  and 
see,  when  your  mother  comes — I 
will  find  him — why,  he  swims  like 
a  fish,  he  cannot  be  drowned — 
what  can  I  do  with  you,  my 
chnd?" 

He  was  in  despair.  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton  was  not  out  of  the  water. 
Merry  looked  so  terrible  he  dared 
not  leave  her.  Yet  it  seemed 
inhuman,  with  those  agonised  eyes 
upon  his  face,  not  at  once  to  go 
and  see  about  Arthur.  At  last  he 
hit  upon  what  seemed  to  him  the 
only  possible  course  of  action. 

"  Can  you  walk  ?"  he  said.  "  If 
not,  I  will  carry  you ; — can  you 
come  and  show  me  ?" 

She  understood  him,  and  rose 
feebly ;  they  moved  on,  he  with  his 
arm  about  her  waist,  she  tottering 
at  his  side.    They  went  thus  for 


about  half  the  distance.  There 
were  seats  placed  along  the  walk, 
and  as  they  passed  one  of  these, 
she  paused.  He  let  her  sink  upon 
it.  She  did,  indeed,  sink  rather 
than  sit  down,  as  though  her  limbs 
were  lifeless. 

"  G-o  on,"  she  said,  speaking  with 
the  same  difficulty  ;  "  I  will  wait." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  leave  her;  and  the  distance 
was  not  much,  now.  He  sprang 
on,  with  bounds,  rather  than  steps  ; 
and  soon  reached  the  place  where 
so  little  a  while  ago  Merry  had 
stood,  that  lovely  Merry,  full  of 
hope.  He  quickly  saw  the  same 
object — the  clothes  lying  heaped, 
and  the  towels  by  the  side  of  them. 
One  long,  earnest,  keen  gaze  he 
gave  all  round,  even  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  No  boat,  even, 
was  in  sight ! — ^nothing  which  could 
suggest  a  gleam  of  hope.  And  the 
time  was  so  long  now !  Oh,  hope- 
less, barren  ocean ! 

There  was  nothing  that  he  could 
do  here.  He  must  help  the  living, 
not  look  vainly  for  the  dead.  He 
turned  and  rushed  back  to  where 
Merry  sat.  She  was  there — ^yes, 
she  sat  there,  in  the  same  attitude 
in  which  he  had  left  her.  Tet,  as 
he  came  close,  he  hardly  knew  her 
face.  The  expression  upon  it,  of 
crushed  life  and  entire  despair,  miade 
the  dimpled  delicate  face  seem  like 
the  face  of  a  stranger. 

Just  then,  Mrs.  Hamerton 
emerged  from  the  group  of  bath- 
ing huts.  She  stood  a  moment 
and  looked  round,  and  immediately 
catching  sight  of  them,  for  they 
were  alone  at  this  end  of  the 
promenade,  began  to  walk  towards 
them.  Gerald  went  to  meet  her, 
leaving  Merry  sitting  there  still, 
apparently  frozen  into  one  position. 
He  left  her  but  an  instant,  in 
which  he  managed  to  hurriedly 
explain  something  of  the  awful 
situation  to  Mrs.  Hamerton.  A 
word  was  almost  enough  for  her — 
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she  flew  to  Merry's  side,  and  saw 
that  face  which  seemed  as  though 
no  smile  could  ever  again  come 
npon  it. 

"  Can  you  take  her  in,  Bertha  ?  " 
said  Oerald,  "  because  then  I  will 
go  at  once,  get  these  life-boat  men, 
and  some  of  the  fishermen,  and 
make  every  inquiry  and  search. 
Don't  let  her  despair — we  may  find 
some  hope." 

Mrs.  Hamerton  put  her  arms 
round  the  girl,  and  almost  lifted 
her  up. 

''Let  us  go.  Merry,"  she  said. 
Mr.  Hamerton  hurried  down  the 
beach  to  call  to  the  men  in  the 
boat,  stationed  to  help  the  bathers 
if  necessary.  Some  of  the  village 
fishermen  had  already  scented  an 
event,  and  were  coming  on  to  the 
beach.  Mrs.  Hamerton  tried  to 
hurry  Merry  away — she  dreaded 
every  instant  that  some  remark 
would  be  made  in  her  hearing 
about  the  hopelessness  of  the 
affair.  She  felt  no  hope  herself — 
she  knew  that  Merry  had  no  hope 
— and  yet  she  dreaded  the  sound 
of  the  words. 

It  was  really  but  a  very  short 
distance  to  the  hotel,  and  it  was 
soon  accomplished.  Merry  walked 
automatically  wherever  she  was 
led,  without  a  word;  and  her 
mother,  appalled  by  the  silent 
agony  of  the  girl's  face,  dare  only 
whisper  words  of  love  which 
seemed  unheard. 

The  people  in  the  hotel  had 
caught  sight  of  the  excitement  now 
evident  on  the  beach ;  there  were 
several  coming  out  to  see  what 
had  happened.  Mrs.  Hamerton 
shrank  back,  feeling  it  too  horrible 
for  her  child  to  meet  their  in- 
quisitive glances;  but  Merry 
seemed  absolutely  unconscious  of 
any  passer  by.  Mrs.  Hamerton 
looked  at  her  face  in  terror.  What 
would  be  the  end  of  this  stony 
apathy  ? 

They  were  just  up  the  steps  and 


entering  the  hotel  door,  when  a  man 
came  hurriedly  up  behind  them, 
passed  in  front,  and  deposited 
something  in  a  chair  just  inside. 

It  was  Arthur's  clothes. 

Merry  saw  them ;  and  suddenly 
there  rang  out  upon  the  sunny  air 
a  shriek  so  awful  that  it  made  the 
very  people  in  the  street  and  on 
the  beach  pause  and  turn  pale. 

Every  one  in  the  hotel  rushed 
into  the  hall  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  this  terrible  shriek — ^the 
more  terrible  that  after  it  came 
silence. 

They  only  found  there  the  figure 
of  an  unconscious  girl,  whose  iaucQ 
was  death-like  in  its  pallor,  and, 
hanging  over  her,  an  agonised 
mother. 

Everyone  was  kind  and  most 
gentle  towards  the  poor  English 
girl,  who,  but  an  hour  ago,  had 
been  so  beautiful  with  her  bright 
colour !  They  carried  her  into  the 
little  sitting-room  of  the  hotel 
manager,  which  was  close  by,  and 
there  applied  remedies  to  bring 
her  back  to  life  again. 

"God  be  thanked  for  this  un- 
consciousness ! "  cried  the  mother. 

But  it  was  one  of  those  hysterical 
swoons  which  end  as  suddenly  as 
they  commence.  Merry  opened  her 
eyes  almost  as  her  mother  spoke. 
She  started  up  and  put  her  hand 
to  the  throat  of  her  dress. 

''  I  am  choking ! "  she  cried. 

"Leave  me  alone  with  her,** 
Mrs.  Hamerton  entreated  of  the 
others.  The  manager  cleared  the 
room,  and  then  went  out  himself,, 
and  stood  guard  over  the  door  to 
keep  back  those  inquisitive  people 
who  long  to  pry  into  all  joys  or 
sorrows.  

PAET    III. 

Chaptsb  I. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
this  terrible  event  at  Tr^port, 
Bichard    Hamerton    was    sitting 
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alone  in  his  rooms  at  Paris, 
tMnking,  when  his  servant  brought 
him  a  telegram,  which  changed  the 
entire  current  of  his  thoughts  ;  not 
only  that,  it  changed  the  entire 
current  o^his  life,  it  altered  his 
whole  fulure,  it  brought  new 
possibilities  and  new  hopes,  in  a 
hurried,  burning  throng  to  his 
heart.  But  these  were  all  banished, 
as  suddenly  as  they  came,  by  one 
overpowering  thought. 

And  that  thought  was — What 
did  this  mean  to  Merry  ? 

Bichard  was  one  of  the  two  or 
three  people  in  the  world  who  could 
even  guess  what  this  meant  to 
Merry.  Perhaps  he  knew  even 
better  than  anyone  else.  Even  her 
parents  did  not  understand  that  her 
intensity  was  as  great  for  sorrow 
as  for  joy,  until  the  fact  was 
actually  before  them. 

But  Eichard  had  always  known 
this  intuitively,  because  he  had  a 
talisman  with  which  to  test 
Merry's  character  that  no  one  else 
possessed. 

And  this  telegram,  which  at  first 
made  his  heart  leap  as  if  someone 
had  covertly  whispered  a  hope,  left 
in  his  mind  only  the  thought  of 
Merry's  pain. 

The  telegram  was  from  Mr. 
Hamerton,  telling  him,  in  the 
simple  words  in  which  such  things 
are  told,  of  Arthur's  death,  telling 
him  also  that  they  would  be  at 
Boulogne  that  night  at  a  certain 
hotel,  and  that  they  would  cross  to 
England  in  a  certaan  boat  the  next 
morning. 

Eichard  read  the  telegram  over 
more  than  once  before  he  could 
realise  the  news  that  it  contained. 
Then  he  rose  from  his  chair 
straightway  to  pack  his  portman- 
teau, and  proceeded  to  have  the 
rooms  shut  up,  and  to  put  out  of 
sight  all  the  many  details  of 
domestic  comfort  and  artistic 
beauty  with  which  he  had  been 
surrounding  himself.     Many  little 


things  had  he  been  doing  whilst 
alone  here,  but  they  were  not  for 
himself.  His  one  idea  had  been 
that  he  would  be  joined  in  Paris 
by  the  others,  and  that  Merry 
would  come  in  and  out  of  these 
rooms,  and  leave  an  impression  in 
them,  an  atmosphere  of  sunshine, 
which  would  linger  there  long  after 
she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

He  had  looked  forward  to  this 
with  something  of  that  pale  plea- 
sure which  people  feel  in  pleasant 
autumn  days,  when  the  icmess  of 
winter  is  close  at  hand.  But  now 
he  was  suddenly  plunged  into  one 
of  those  emotional  states  which 
have  no  season;  which  are  like 
nothing  we  know  of  in  this  world, 
and  which,  in  fact,  by  their  very 
fierceness,  take  us  out  of  the 
world  of  every  day.  He  felt  as 
though  his  soul  were  scorched  upon 
one  side,  while  upon  the  other  it 
touched  an  iceberg. 

That  evening,  when  the  Hamer- 
tons  drove  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  hotel  at  Boulogne,  Bichard 
was  standing  back  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wide  entrance.  Gerard  got 
out  first  and  went  in  to  see  that 
the  rooms  they  had  telegraphed 
for  had  been  kept.  He  passed 
Bichard,  but  did  not  see  him ;  his 
mind  was  absorbed,  he  realised  as 
he  passed  through  that  courtyard 
how  the  long  hours  of  the  last 
night  and  day  had  removed  their 
happy  stav  at  this  hotel  into  a  by- 
gone period  which  seemed  like 
another  life.  He  came  back  in  a 
moment,  and  lifted  Merrv  from  t1*.e 
carriage.  Bichard  shrank  further 
back  into  the  shadow  with  a  kind 
of  dread  that  he  might  be  seen. 
But  Merry  had  wrapped  her  dark 
gauze  veil  over  her  face  completely 
so  that  she  could  neither  see  nor  be 
seen. 

She  walked  into  the  house  leaning 
upon  her  father ;  she  seemed  to  be 
only  just  able  to  walk,  and  the 
weariness  of  her  step,  the  langour 
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which  was  expressed  in  her  whole 
figure,  even  in  that  momentary 
glance  fell  like  a  heavy  chill  to 
Kichard*s  heart. 

Mrs.  Hamerton  lingered  behind 
a  moment,  seeing  that  the  things 
were  taken  out  of  the  carriage. 
Bicbard  went  up  to  her  and,  with 
hardly  a  word  of  greeting,  began  to 
burden  himself  with  her  shawls 
and  wraps. 

He  took  them  inside,  and  then 
came  back  to  her  in  the  courtyard. 

"  They  are  gone  upstairs,"  he 
said :  **  but  before  vou  follow  them 
tell  me  just  a  word  of  how  she  has 
borne  it." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton;  "  I  can't  understand;  it 
seems  as  if  it  had  frozen  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said 
Bichard.  **  Tell  me  what  you 
mean !  don't  torture  me." 

Mrs.  Hamerton  seemed  scarcely 
to  notice  his  extreme  agitation; 
she  was  thinking  of  Merry,  and 
trying  to  find  words  by  which  to 
make  her  meaning  clear. 

"She  is  shut  up,"  she  said, 
"frozen.  She  has  scarcely  said 
anything  except  'It  is  impossible, 
it  can't  be  true,'  and  then  she 
began  to  say,  '  Take  me  home.' 
But  I  thought  I  knew  Merry;  I 
thought  she  would  have  thrown  off 
even  such  a  sorrow  as  this  by 
passionate  tears.  I  thought  she 
would  have  spoken  it  out,  that  it 
would  have  come  to  the  surface; 
but  no,  there  has  hardly  been  one 
tear  yet,  ooly  dry  sobs  that  seem  as  if 
thev  tore  her  heart ;  if  it  is  the  same 
to-night  I  don't  know  how  I  shall 
bear  it.  I  must  go  now,  they  will 
want  me.  You  are  staying  here 
to-night,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  will  not  leave  you  again," 
said  Bichard ;  "  I  may  be  able  to  help 
you,  and  she  shall  not  see  me." 

"Not  see  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  pausing  as  she  was 
turning  away ;  "  why  should  she 
not  see  you  ?  " 


"  I  think  it  would  be  better  not," 
said  Bichard ;  "  don't  tell  her  I  am 
here." 

Mr.  Hamerton  came  down  a^ain 
in  a  few  minutes  and  found  Bichard 
standing  still  in  the  open  court- 
yard. Mrs.  Hamerton  had  whis- 
pered to  him  that  he  was  there. 
They  went  outside  and  walked  to- 
wards the  sea.  It  was  late  now, 
and  decidedly  dreary  under  the 
dark  sky,  but  they  both  felt  as  if 
the  hotel  or  its  courtyard  were  not 
big  enough  to  breathe  in.  They 
walked  on,  Mr.  Hamerton  telling 
Bichard  that  simple,  awful  story  of 
yesterday ;  of  Merry's  discovery, 
and  of  now  the  blight  of  hopeless 
loss  descended  upon  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  perfect  happiness. 

Bichard  said  nothing ;  he  walked 
on,  glad  of  the  darkness,  glad  that 
his  face  could  not  be  seen ;  for  to 
him  the  story  of  how  Merry  had 
suffered  was  something  especially 
terrible.  He  realised,  in  the  picture 
which  the  others  had  given  him  of 
her  silence  and  tearlessness,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Merry 
felt  herself  to  be  alone.  She  had 
met  with  one  of  those  shocks  which 
come  to  us  all  sooner  or  later,  and 
which  force  us  to  feel  that  in  fact 
we  are  isolated,  and  must,  by  our 
own  strength,  bear  our  sorrows. 
He  filled  in  the  picture  from  his 
own  intuitive  consciousness  of  her 
character.  He  had  always  looked 
forward,  since  he  had  learned  to 
love  her,  with  a  peculiar  awe  to 
that  time  when  first  this  vivid 
intense  emotional  development 
should  be  roused  and  stung  by 
pain  instead  of  soothed  by  plea- 
sure. Come  it  would,  he  knew, 
because  it  always  comes  in  the 
course  of  human  life.  But  so 
early  and  with  such  terrible  sud- 
denness !  "  It  seemed  impossible,'*" 
as  Merry  herself  had  said,  that  this 
thing  could  be ;  but  it  was.  There 
was  no  escaping  from  the  fact  that 
in  that  hotel,  which  they  had  left 
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behind  them,  Merry  was  struggling 
alone  with  the  darkness  of  a  first 
and  overwhelmiog  grief;  a  dark- 
ness so  great  that  her  father  and 
mother  felt  it  had  hidden  her  from 
them.  But  they  at  least  might 
soothe  her,  or  attempt  to  soothe 
her — they  could  try  to  break  that 
frozen  surface  beneath  which  her 
grief  held  her  bound. 

But  he  felt  keenly,  with  a  cruel 
keenness,  that  the  one  thing  which 
he  could  do  was  not  even  to  let  her 
see  him. 

He  had  already  asked  Mrs. 
Hamerton  not  to  mention  his  pre- 
sence. And  as  they  entered  the 
courtyard  again,  after  a  silent  walk 
back,  he  made  the  same  request  to 
Mr.  Hamerton.  Gerald  understood 
him  more  readily.  "  Perhaps  you 
are  right,"  he  said.  **  At  all  events 
I  can  give  no  advice,  for  I  do  not 
know  what  is  best  for  her.  I  am 
quite  confused  by  the  way  she  is 
suffering." 

He  went  in,  leaving  Bichard  to 
strugele  with  a  horrible  sense  of 
isolation.  But  he  knew  he  must 
submit  to  that  as  cheerfully  as 
might  be.  Her  isolation  was 
more  cruel,  because  she  was 
so  young,  so  tender,  so  un- 
used to  pain.  He  had  become 
accustomed  to  be  shut  out  of 
Merry's  life ;  he  was  used  to  being 
an  onlooker.  But  it  was  harder 
to  be  shut  out  of  her  sorrow  than 
her  pleasure.  Though  she  was 
stunned  like  this  by  the  loss  of  his 
rival,  yet  he  felt  as  if  it  would  be 
right  that  he  should  be  at  her  side 
to  support  her. 

And  why  ?  For  no  reason,  but 
that  he  loved  her  so  dearly.  How 
could  anyone  else,  father  or  mother, 
comfort  her  as  he  could,  out  of  the 
depth  of  his  love  ? 

But  against  this  natural  feeling 
there  fought  the  consciousness 
that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  her 
grief  to  bring  his  love  so  near  it. 
FvUl  as  he  was  of  the  desire  to 


protect  and  comfort,  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  hide  from  himself 
that  his  love  was  a  passion. 

He  had  enough  true  sympathy 
in  his  nature  to  know  that  the 
greatest  kindness  he  could  do  to 
Merry  was  to  keep  this  fire  of  his 
heart  away  from  her.  Wounded 
as  she  now  was,  it  would  scorch 
her! 

He  watched  the  light  in  her 
window  as  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  courtyard.  Half  the  night 
passed  while  he  wandered  up  and 
down,  wondering  if  indeed  that 
light  was  to  bum  all  the  long,  dark 
hours — whether  no  gentle  sleep 
was  to  solace  those  grief-bound 
eyes. 

At  last  he  stole  into  the  house, 
past  the  night  porter,  who  wel- 
comed him  with  a  sleepy  grunt  of 
recognition.  He  went  softly  up 
the  stairs  to  the  door  of  Merry's 
room.  There  was  no  sleep  there, 
though  it  was  very  quiet.  He 
could  hear  Mrs.  Hamerton's  voice. 
Then  someone  came'  and  opened 
the  door  gently.  He  drew  back 
into  the  shadow. 

He  could  hear  Merry  now;  he 
heard  her  sob — a  quick,  convulsive, 
dry  sob.  Then  she  spoke  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  stab  his 
heart,  it  was  so  bitterly  pathetic. 

"  He  cannot  be  dead — oh,  it  is 
impossible  !  Arthur,  Arthur,  where 
are  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Hamerton  came  to  the 
open  door ;  a  moment  after  O^rald 
came  down  the  passage;  he  had 
heard  the  movement,  and  had 
come  from  another  room.  Bertha 
came  out  to  him.  * 

"  Go  in  for  a  few  minutes,"  she 
said.     "  I-  can  bear  it  no  longer." 

She  crept  away,  the  tears  run- 
ning down  her  face.  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton went  in  and  shut  the  door. 
But  not  before  Bichard  had  caught 
the  sound  of  another  of  those 
terrible  tearless  sobs. 

This  is  the  kind  of   grief  that 
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kills,  thought  Eichard,  to  himself, 
as  he  stood  silentlj  there  in  the 
darkness.  Merry's  physique  was 
full  of  rich  life,  but  frail  as  are  all 
things  beautiful.  Could  it  endure 
this  strain  and  not  yield  ?  Would 
she  not  be  starved  to  death  with 
this  drought  of  dry  grief  ? 

He  stood  there  fim  of  torment, 
and  lost  in  wonder  how  to  break 
this  spell,  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  touch. 


Chapter   II. 

How  different  a  crossing  of  the 
Channel  waters  was  it  to  Merry 
this  gray  morning  when  they 
started  homeward,  from  that  recent 
happy  one.  But  she  was  too 
deeply  buried  in  the  stupor  of 
unbeUeving  despair  to  be  conscious 
of  any  such  contrast.  She  only 
knew  dimly  that  the  sea-air  came 
upon  her  face,  and  that  the  sound 
of  the  engine-wheel  was  at  first 
almost  an  agreeable  distraction. 
When  one  is  wearied  out  with  an 
unceasing  physical  pain,  a  new 
phase  even  of  torment  is  welcome. 
The  dull  thud-thud  of  the  steamer 
seemed  to  Merry  to  echo  the 
intolerable  beating  of  her  brain. 
That  was  all  she  noticed ;  there 
was  no  difference  to  her  between 
the  boat  or  the  hotel,  the  water, 
or  the  land. 

She  had  no  idea  Eichard  was 
with  them,  although  he  seemed 
omnipresent  to  the  others.  He 
relieyed  them  of  all  the  thousand 
and  one  small  cares  which  inevit- 
ably fall  upon  travellers,  and  left 
them  quite  free  to  watch  and  care 
for  Merry.  They  had  taken  her 
into  one  of  the  covered  places  on 
the  deck,  and  there  she  lay,  covered 
with  wraps  and  with  her  blue  veil 
over  her  face.  She  seemed  not  to 
notice  where  she  was,  or  to  care ; 
and  they  hoped  the  fresh  air  might 
give  her  some  strength.  She  lay 
quite  still,  only  that  now  and  then 


a  kind  of  convulsive  shudder  passed 
over  her.  This  Eichard  could  just 
see  from  where  he  stood  at  the  side 
of  the  boat.  Fortunately  for  him 
he  could  not  hear  the  dry  sobs 
which  always  burst  out  after  this 
shudder. 

He  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  two  journeys,  as  he  stood 
there.  Knowing  her  so  well  as  he 
did,  he  knew  the  charm  of  travel- 
ling with  her.  Everything  she 
encountered  was  to  her  fresh  spirit 
a  new  delight.  Arthur  had  been 
with  her ;  he  was  the  centre  of  her 
universe.  Following  the  law  of 
her  being,  she  had  lavished  the 
whole  of  her  wealth  upon  the  man 
she  loved.  Eichard  knew  all  this 
as  though  he  had  been  vnth  them. 
And  now  the  man  who  loved  her, 
better  than  all  the  world  besides, 
stood  there  like  a  culprit,  his  collar 
turned  up,  his  hat  pressed  over  his 
eyes,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  his 
presence  being  detected. 

He  could  do  nothing  for  her  but 
watch  over  her.  But  his  pity  was 
so  great  that  it  enabled  him  to 
stand  aside  patiently.  He  knew 
too  well  how  much  she  suffered ; 
had  it  not  been  so,  he  could  scarcely 
have  borne  to  exercise  this  great 
restraint.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would 
have  been  so  natural  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  and  nurse  her.  But  the 
dry-eyed  despair  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her  separated  her 
more  completely  from  him — ^indeed, 
from  them  all — than  anything  she 
could  have  done.  There  was 
something  sphinx-like  and  awful  in 
the  stillness  of  the  girl's  figure. 

At  last  the  boat  was  in,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  disturb  her. 
They  found  she  could  scarcely 
stand.  These  two  awful  nights 
and  days,  in  which  her  spirit  had 
been  driven  into  its  own  fastnesses, 
had  at  last  broken  her  strength. 
All  her  forces  had  been  exhausted 
in  this  battle  of  her  soul  with 
despair. 
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"  Oh,  Merry,  my  child,  what  can 
I  do  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hamerton. 
She  was  alone  with  her,  as  she 
thought;  for  Gerald  had  gone  on 
with  an  armful  of  shawls.  Merry 
sank  back  upon  the  seat;  she 
hardly  realised  what  was  expected 
of  her;  but,  whatever  it  was,  she 
could  not  do  it,  that  she  knew. 

Suddenly  someone  bent  over  her, 
and  she  was  lifted  in  a  pair  of 
strong  arms.  It  was  Bichard,  but 
she  did  not  know  who  carried  her. 
She  only  felt  that  someone  was 
helping  Lr. 

Bichard  was  not  tall,  but  he  was 
broad-shouldered  and  strong ;  he 
seemed  now  to  be  a  perfect  Hercules, 
and  to  carry  Merry  as  though  she 
were  a  little  child. 

To  Mrs.  Hamerton,  who  followed 
them  close,  the  distance  they  had 
to  go  appeared  immense.  She,  too, 
was  all  but  worn  out  by  anxiety 
and  sleeplessness.  To  Bichard  the 
way  seemed  nothing — ^he  was  as 
nearly  happy  as  it  was  possible  to 
be  at  such  a  moment.  He  walked 
on  air,  with  this  burden  in  his 
arms. 

He  felt  a  quick  pang  of  dis- 
appointment when  they  met 
(herald  hurrying  back  to  look  for 
them.  Acting  on  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  moment,  Mr. 
Hamerton  came  and  took  Merry 
bimself.  Bichard  gave  her  up 
instantly,  and  with  no  hesitation. 
But  there  was  an  expression  in  his 
face  which  Mr.  Hamerton  caught 
as  he  turned  away.  It  brought 
back  to  his  memory  that  brief 
love  episode — ^that  confidence  which 
Bichard  had  given  him,  and  which 
lie  fancied  Bichard  himself  had 
been  the  first  to  forget.  But  it  was 
indeed  not  forgotten  ;  the  fire  that 
smouldered  in  Bichard's  eyes  told 
that.  Mr.  Hamerton  recognised 
then  the  full  value  of  Bichard's 
careful  suppression  of  himself  since 
he  had  joined  them. 

Would    Merry    understand,    or 


wonder,  who  had  carried  her  ?  No. 
Mr.  Hamerton  soon  saw  that  he 
need  not  fear  any  question.  Curi- 
osity or  conjecture  were  as  dead  in 
Merry's  mind  as  though  they  had 
never  been  there.  One  great  black 
cloud  had  swallowed  up  her  past, 
present,  and  future ;  she  was  aware 
of  nothing  with  any  distinctness, 
but  of  the  presence  of  this  horrid 
veil. 

Bichard  travelled  to  London  in 
a  different  carriage  from  the  others ; 
he  was  determined  not  to  thrust 
himself  upon  Merry's  notice.  But 
at  Victoria  he  was  there,  close  at 
hand  to  help  Mrs.  Hamerton  out. 
Merry  stepped  down  after  her 
without  any  help ;  she  seemed  to 
have  regained  some  strength.  And 
Bichard  shrank  back  among  the 
crowd  when  he  saw  her,  for  she  had 
pushed  the  veil  off  her  face,  which 
until  now  she  had  persistently  kept 
over  it.  The  sight  of  that  face  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear ; 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
Merry — the  brilliant  Merry — could 
have  so  changed  in  this  brief  time. 
She  seemed  like  a  spectre,  with  that 
white,  drawn  face,  and  those  sad, 
unseeing  eyes. 

With  all  his  intense  sympathy, 
he  had  not  understood  till  now  how 
heavy  the  blow  was  which  had 
fallen  on  her.  Would  it  kill  ber  ? 
he  found  himself  wondering ! 


Chapteb  III. 

Mb.  Hamerton  had  not  had  the 
couj*age  to  telegraph  to  the  Wansys, 
It  seemed  impossible  to  convey  the 
news  in  the  words  of  a  telegram 
without  a  kind  of  inhumanity. 
Twenty  times  he  had  written  the 
message  in  his  mind  —  had  gone 
irresolute  towards  a  telegraph  office 
— and  had  turned  back,  resolved  to 
bear  the  burden  and  carrv  the  news 
in  person. 

Now  that  he  was  in  London  he 
began  to  wish  he  had  telegraphed* 
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He  wondered  what  his  first  words 
should  be — but  he  could  not  frame 
them.  What  would  a  man  say  who 
came  to  tell  him  hia  only  child  was 
dead  ?  He  could  not  tell ;  he  de- 
termined to  wait  the  inspiration  of 
the  terrible  moment. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
story  might  already  be  in  the  papers. 
What  could  he  say,  if  he  found 
that  he  had  let  the  unhappy  father 
learn  his  loss  from  the  public  pre^s  ? 
He  stopped  the  carriage  as  they 
passed  a  news  shop,  and  buying 
some  papers,  looked  hurriedly  for 
the  accounts  of  accidents.  Mrs. 
Hamerton  saw  what  his  mind  was 
full  of,  and  she  dared  not  speak. 
She  dreaded  this  going  home  so 
intensely  that  if  Merry's  one 
prayer  had  not  been  "  Take  me 
home,"  she  would  have  urged  post- 
poning it.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be 
an  awful  fate  that  they  must  face 
these  people,  and  tell  them  of  the 
death  of  their  only  child.  She 
knew  well  enough  that  Arthur  had 
been  as  great  an  idol  in  his  own 
home  as  was  Merry  in  hers.  Mrs. 
Hamerton  could  not  resists  a  vague, 
horrible  sense  of  rosponsibility. 
She  knew  quite  well  that  Arthur's 
death  was  as  little  any  fault  of 
theirs  as  if  he  had  been  run  over  in 
a  London  street,  or  been  thrown  by 
his  horse ;  yet  she  could  not  help 
wishing  bitterly  that  it  had  not 
happened  in  their  company.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  these 
people  must  connect  them  in  th(dr 
minds  with  their  awful  loss.  But 
surely  they  would  forgive  when 
they  saw  Merry !  "  I  am  only  a 
little  better  off  than  they  are," 
said  Mrs.  Hamerton  to  herself,  as 
they  drove  up  to  the  house  and  she 
looked,  trembling,  at  the  Wansy's 
windows.  "  If  their  child  is  dead, 
ours  is  but  just  alive !" 

But  she  was  cheating  herself  and 
her  heart  told  her  so.  She  was  a 
whole  world  betti^r  off  than  they 
were,  for  she  still  had  her  child  to 


love,  however  she  were  buried  in 
her  grief. 

Merry  got  out  of  the  carriage  by 
herself,  and  stood  an  instant  look- 
ing round  her  at  the  familiar  scene. 
There  was  not  a  single  thing  within 
sight  that  bad  not  been  imprinted 
in  her  mind  with  the  clearness  of 
childish  impressions;  and  Arthur 
was  associated  with  eveirthing  she 
saw.  To  her,  the  air  seemed 
full  of  him  here  in  the  old  home. 
From  her  very  babyhood  he  had 
been  part  of  her  life,  and  part  of 
her  home  surroundings.  For  the 
first  instant  when  she  looked  round 
her,  the  sight  of  the  place  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  appeared 
to  lift  the  awful  sense  of  desola- 
tion which  lay  on  her  soul.  It 
seemed  that  she  had  come  back  to 
the  world  of  reality,  and  that  her 
grief  was  all  a  lie  —  a  hideous 
dream. 

As  she  stood  there,  under  the 
strange  influence  of  this  momen- 
tary sense  of  bewilderment,  and 
before  there  was  time  for  the  others 
to  lead  her  in,  the  Wansys'  front 
door  opened,  and  Mr.  Wansy  came 
hurrying  down  the  path  to  the 
gate.  He  flung  it  wide  and  came 
out.  Some  one  was  with  him — 
had  followed  him  out  of  the  door, 
but  remained  standing  on  the  step 
of  the  house. 

Mr.  Wansy  came  quickly  to  tlie 
carriage.  Mrs.  Hamerton  was  but 
just  getting  out,  the  others  stood 
at  the  gate.  He  came  close  to 
them  before  he  spoke.  He  had  do 
hat  on,  and  his  hair,  blown  in  the 
wind,  was  scant  and  gray.  He 
looked  strange  and  old. 

"  This  gentleman,"  he  said  to 
Mr.  Hamerton,  in  a  low,  hurried 
voice,  "  has  been  telling  me  some- 
thing about  Arthur  that  I  Gan*t 
believe  I — ^Tell  me,  is  it  true  ?" 

He  had  been  going  to  say  more, 
but  the  words  died  on  his  lips. 
Merry  had  turned  and  looked  at 
him.     She  had  not  heard  anyone 
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utter  Arthur's  name  since  that 
ghastly  morning  on  the  Treport 
coast.  True,  that  was  but  two 
days  ago,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
years.  She  turned  to  him  and 
gave  a  low  cry,  and  he,  the  only 
one  who  saw  her  face,  started 
forward  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  He  said  nothing  more — 
her  face  had  answered  him.  Mr. 
Hamilton  took  her  quickly  from 
him,  and  carried  her  into  the 
house. 

"Has  she  fainted?"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton. 

"  Yes,  fainted,"  said  Mr. 
Wansy,  who  stood  there  as  if  he 
did  not  know  where  he  was ;  "  but 
the  look  she  gave  me  told  me  the 
truth.  He  is  dead,  then,  my 
boy." 

"  Come  in  with  me,  Mr.  Wansy," 
said  Mrs.  Hamerton,  putting  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  She  led  him 
into  the  house  and  across  the  wide 
haJl  into  the  library.  She  did  not 
know  where  Merry  had  been  taken. 
She  wanted  to  go  to  her  straight, 
yet  she  *  felt  as  if  she  could  not 
leave  this  unhappy  man  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  blow  alone.  She 
had  always  disliked  Mr.  Wansy 
entirely ;  he  had  not  a  character- 
istic which  she  could  do  more  than 
tolerate  ;  but  now  she  would  have 
done  anything  to  soften  his  ine- 
vitable agony.  She  lost  sight  of 
her  dislike ;— of  everything  but  her 
intense  pity. 

"  Who  is  the  man  that  he  should 
come  to  you  with  this  ?"  she  asked, 
a  sense  of  wrong  rising  in  her 
heart,  as  she  thought  how  terribly 
true  the  proverb  is  that  ill  news 
travels  a-pace. 

•'  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr. 
Wansy.  '*  He  has  been  telling  me 
something — I  really  don't  know 
what — I  did  not  listen  after  he 
made  me  understand  that  he  had 
heard  a  report  of — of  this.  But  I 
don't  believe  it  now — I  told  him  it 
wasn't  true.     It  seems  so  unlikely, 


Arthur,  a  great,  strong  fellow  like 
that !     What  should  hurt  him  ?" 

Just  then  Mrs.  Hamerton  heard 
a  step  in  the  hall.  She  turned  to 
see  who  it  was.  Bichard  was 
standing  there.  He  had  driyen  up 
to  the  house  alone.  She  went  to 
him  whei'e  he  stood. 

"Can  you  stay  here?"  she 
whispered.  He  nodded,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  leaving  her 
free  to  go.  Mr.  Wansy  hardly 
seemed  to  notice  her  going,  but  he 
seized  upon  Richard. 

"  Mr.  Hamerton,  do  you  know 
anything  about  this  ?  Is  it  true  ? 
No  one  seems  able  to  tell  me  any- 
thing !" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  much,"  said 
Bichard,  "  for  I  was  not  there ; 
but  the  others  were." 

"  But  they  have  not  told  me  yet 
whether  it  is  really  true !"  he  said, 
with  a  feverishness  which  seemed 
strange  in  a  man  of  his  sturdy 
physique. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  Merry 
Hamerton  r"  asked  Bichard,  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  he  answered, 
with  a  change  of  tone  that  was 
heartrending  to  hear.  "  She  must 
have  cared  for  my  poor  boy ! " 

He  asked  no  more  questions  for 
a  few  moments ;  said  nothing  in- 
deed, but  stood  still  as  though 
stupified  by  the  conviction  he  had 
at  last  arrived  at,  of  the  reality  of 
his  loss,  ^hen  he  turned  again  to 
Bichard,  and  said,  in  a  low, 
strained  sort  of  voice,  resting  one 
hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair  while 
he  spoke,  "Then  it  is  all  true, 
what  they  say,  I  suppose?  Was 
he  drowned  bathing  ? 

"That  is  what  I  heard,"  said 
Bichard.  "  Mr.  Hamerton  tx)ld  me 
how  they  discovered  it — at  least  how 
Merry  herself  discovered  it.  Shall 
I  repeat  it  to  you  or  not?  Can 
you  bear  it  ?" 

"  Tell  me  all  you  know,  please,"" 
said  Mr.  Wansy,  with  the  strange 
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manner  resembling  humility,  which 
great  grief  will  sometimes  produce 
in  men  accustomed  to  bmlj.  It 
lias  a  pathos  all  of  its  own. 
Bichard  felt  it,  and  told  his  story 
as  briefly  as  he  could.  He  told  it 
all,  for  ne  knew  that  by  doing  so 
he  spared  Mr.  Hamerton  one  trial. 
Mr.  Hamerton  came  into  the 
room  just  as  the  story  was  ended  ; 
he  had  no  idea  that  Bichard  had 
been  taking  such  a  burden  ofE  his 
shoulders.  He  saw  that  it  was  so 
immediately,  for  lie  heard  Richard's 
last  words;  and  a  look  at  Mr. 
Wansy's  face  was  enough  to  assure 
him  that  all  liad  been  told,  and 
that  the  father  was  at  last  con- 
vinced altogether  that  this  terrible 
thing  had  indeed  come  to  pass.  A 
greyness  had  come  over  nim  and 
conquered  the  redness  of  a  sturdily 
strong  man;  he  looked  old  and 
shattered  as  if  in  a  moment.  Our 
commonplace  figures  of  Speech 
have  a  remarkable  symbolism  in 
them.  A  shock  such  as  was  this 
is  called  a  heavy  blow,  and  how 
aptly !  It  seems  sometimes  to 
knock  half  the  life  out  of  a  man's 
body. 

Mr.  Hamerton  came  up  to  him 
and  took  his  band.  He  replied 
with  as  hearty  a  grip,  and  then 
went  towards  the  door. 

"  Are  you  going  away,"  said  Mr. 
Hamerton. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  must  go 
to  his  mother." 

Mrs.  Wansy  was  not,  at  this 
moment,  the  woman  whom  he  had 
despised  and  wearied  of,  worried, 
and  ignored,  through  half  a  lifetime. 
She  was  the  mother  of  a  dead  son. 
The  size  of  the  loss  made  the 
loser  look  large. 

Mr.  Wansy  was  naturally  predis- 
posed to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
Agnatic  theory  He  never  regarded 
women  as  of  any  account  in  them- 
selves, only  in  reference  to  the  men 
with  whom  they  were  related. 
They   were  hardly  individuals  in 


his  eyes,  for  their  glory  seemed  to 
him  to  entirely  depend  on  their 
male  relatives.  He  had  never 
thought  much  of  his  wife;  but 
now  he  felt  a  sudden  and  very  real 
pity  for  her  when  he  remembered 
that  she,  too,  had  lost  her  only 
son.  She  was  his  mother,  and 
he  was  dead.  What  was  left  for 
her?  It  seemed  as  if  there  was 
nothing. 

"  You  say  you  left  men  stationed 
along  the  coast  ?"  he  said,  turning 
back  at  the  door. 

"Yes,  with  orders  to  telegraph 
at  once  if  it — if  the  body  is 
found." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Wansy, 
•*  whether  they  know  where  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  washed  up? 
Those  sort  of  men  are  stupid,  I 
must  have  my  boy  buried  at  home. 
I  shall  go  over  to-morrow  and  see 
about  it." 

So  saying  he  went  out,  closing 
the  door  behind  him. 

"  That  man  will  be  comparatively 
happy  now  that  he  has  found  some- 
thing practical  to  do,"  remarked 
Bichard,  a  little  tone  of  contempt 
making  itself  just  visible  in  ms 
voice.  He  was  not  such  a  saint 
as  to  be  able,  in  a  moment  of  pity, 
to  overcome  his  detestation  of  the 
Wansy  breed.  Mr.  Hamerton 
did  not  quite  respond ;  his  sympa- 
thies had  really  gone  out  to  the 
father  in  Mr.  Wansy. 

"  You  must  remember  that  he  ia 
a  practical  man,"  he  remarked. 
"  Grief  does  not  change  a  man's 
whole  nature  at  one  blow.  He  is 
terribly  cnished  by  this — ^you  will 
see  it  more  in  a  few  days,  "  Ah — ,'* 
as  a  knock  sounded  at  the  door, 
"  there  is  the  doctor." 

"  The  doctor  1  "  exclaimed 
Bichard,  in  a  voice  of  horror. 
"  Not  for— for  Merry  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  thank  God  he  has  come  V* 
was  all  Mr.  Hamerton's  answer, 
and  he  hurried  out  into  the  hall, 
He  was  not  supeiior  to  that  little 
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weakness  common  with  most  per- 
sons, of  believing  absolutely  in  his 
own  physician.  If,  in  the  happy 
intervals  of  entire  health,  he  some- 
times remarked  that  "  Brant  was  a 
clever  feUow,  but  like  the  rest  of 
them  nothing  but  an  experiment- 
alist "  —  when  it  came  to  actual 
illness  the  experimentalist  was 
quickly  sent  for,  and  listened  to 
with  a  confiding  humility.  The 
doctor  is  master  of  the  position 
when  he  enters  a  house  where  there 
is  serious  illness,  and,  as  a  rule,  he 
rejoices  in  his  power.  Cultivated 
Englishmen,  in  moments  of  anxiety, 
bow  as  humbly  before  the  man  of 
technical  education  as  any  ignor- 
ant Indian  before  the  medicine 
man. 

Bichard  had  come  alone,  in  a 
cab,  after  the  others.  Thus  he 
had  not  seen  Merrv  carried  into 
the  house,  and  no  one  had  thought 
to  tell  him  she  had  fainted  again. 
Thus  he  was  left  to  conjecture 
vaguely  and  with  horror  what 
might  be  the  reason  for  Dr.  Brant's 
immediate  arrival. 

The  house  seemed  like  a  palace 
of  the  dead.  Everyone  was  in  or 
near  Merry's  room,  which  was 
remote  from  the  wide  central 
stairway,  and  shut  ofE  by  heavily 
curtained  doorways.  Bichard  wan- 
dered about  like  a  lost  soul. 
Presently  he  met  a  maid.  "  Is  Dr. 
Brant  here  still  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  who 
looked  frightened.  "Miss  Merry 
is  very  ill,"  and  she  ran  on  down- 
stairs upon  her  errand.  So 
Bichard,  with  this  atom  of  news, 
alarming  enough,  had  to  return  to 
his  solitQ.ry  vigil. 

He  turned  into  the  drawing- 
room,  but  came  incontinently  out 
again.  It  was  in  its  undress  of 
brown  holland,  and  looked  to  him 
as  though  it  wore  a  sort  of  mourn- 
ing. All  the  beauty  and  life  of  the 
room  was  veiled  and  hidden  away. 
Can  anything  be  more  desolate  or 


dispiriting  than  a  room  in  that 
condition  ? 

Eventually  he  sat  down  in  the 
wide  seat  upon  the  stairs  under  the 
shelter  of  the  peacock's  tail ;  at 
least  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
doctor  go  out  if  he  staid  here. 
Could  there  but  have  been  some 
power  of  speech  in  that  stately, 
gorgeous  bird,  how  might  his 
words  have  cut  Bichard' s  heart 
in  twain.  Not  long  ago  Arthur 
and  Merry  had  sat  there  like 
two  gay  children,  and  Merry  had 
shrunk  from  going  up  into  the 
drawing-room,  because  she  said  it 
seemed  like  leaving  the  sunshine 
outside.  And  when  they  had 
reached  the  drawing-room  the  sun 
had  gone,  and  Bichard  stood  there 
— and  Merry,  with  the  jealous  feel- 
ing of  a  genuine  lover,  had  doubted 
which  circumstance  chilled  her  the 
most. 

But  the  peacock  told  no  tales  of 
the  lovers'  gossip  held  beneath  his 
resplendent  shelter;  and  Bichard 
had  no  thought  of  his  dead  rival — 
one  person  alone  was  in  his  mind, 
and  that  was  Merry.  He  could 
forget  any  love  of  hers  in  the  past 
if  she  would  but  live  and  keep 
her  radiance  in  the  future.  How 
would  the  world  look  without 
her  ?  A  blank  and  lifeless  sepul- 
chre. A  place  impossible  to 
live  in ! 

Just  then  he  heard  a  quiet  foot- 
step  on  the  stairs.  He  looked  up. 
Dr.  Brant  was  coming  down  alone. 
He  had  left  the  others  with  plenty 
to  do;  and  he  was  a  man  who 
always  made  himself  at  home  in 
any  house  he  entered.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  art ;  and  he 
came  slowly  down  stairs  looking  at 
the  pictures  and  busts,  which  made 
the  stairway  a  place  to  linger  on. 
It  seemed  to  Bichard  that  the  man 
was  a  kind  of  brute,  when  he  could 
take  an  interest  in  pictures  though 
he  had  left  Merry's  side  but  a 
moment  since,  and  had  seen  her 
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agonj.  He  forgot  that  this  was 
the  most  likely  indication  of  a 
Bjm pathetic  nature.  A  man  with- 
out sensibilities  can  continue  to 
contemplate  suffering  with  the  cool 
interest  of  a  Tivisector ;  but  a 
doctor  who  has  the  gift  of  sympathy 
is  obliged  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
rapidly  removing  his  mind  from 
one  idea  to  another.  Imagine  a 
photographer  who  perpetually  re- 
produced scenes  of  agony  and 
suffering,  and  who  never  left  his 
workshop ! 

Dr.  Brant  seemed  so  absorbed  in 
looking  into  some  of  the  works  of 
art  which  pleased  him  on  the  way, 
that  Bichard  rose  and  went  to  meet 
him.  Every  instant  was  an  age  to 
him  in  his  present  state  of  uncon- 
trollable anxiety. 

"  Is  she  very  ill  ?"  he  asked. 

Dr.  Brant,  meeting  those  earnest 
eyes,  dropped  his  interest  in  art, 
and  became  the  medical  man  aU 
over,  by  a  sudden  and  instantaneous 
change. 

"Miss  Hamerton?  She  is  not 
ill  at  all.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
more  perfect  and  splendid  physique ! 
Even  this  shock  has  simply  pro- 
strated her.  But  she  is  as  fragile 
as  a  flower,  and  it  will  take  some 
skill  and  care  to- raise  her  up  after 
this  blow." 

"  Does  she  suffer  ?"  said 
Bichard. 

"  Yes  —  from  mental  agony, 
which  is  far  worse  than  any 
physical  pain.  But  I  shall  give  her 
an  opiate  this  evening,  and  a  few 
hours'  sleep  may  change  her  state. 
Gk)od-bye ;  I  shall  be  back  some 
time  to-night,"  and  Dr.  Brant,  who 
had  a  habit  of  abruptly  ending 
such  interviews  as  this,  hurried 
downstairs  and  left  the  house. 

"  So  Dick  Hamerton  is  in  love 
with  her !"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
lay  back  in  his  brougham.  "  It  is 
a  pity  when  a  man  cares  like  that 
for  a  woman  whose  heart  is 
broken !" 


Chapter  IV. 
Fbank  Veknon  had  been  very  much 
puzzled  by  the  fact  that  Arthur 
put  in  no  appearance,  either  at 
Park  Street  or  the  Early  News 
office  after  the  evening  of  their 
memorable  interview  when  he  had 
gone  away  apparently  with  some 
hope  of  help  from  Mr.  Wansy.  He 
quite  expected  to  see  him  early  the 
next  morning;  but  he  did  not 
come.  In  the  afternoon  Frank 
went  down  to  the  office;  but  he 
had  not  been  there. 

On  the  second  day  he  went  to 
Arthur's  club,  but  he  had  not  been 
there  since  the  evening  Frank  had 
seen  him ;  there  were  letters 
awaiting  him,  and  that  was  all  the 
club-porter  could  tell  him. 

This  began  to  look  so  strange 
that  Frank,  pulling  furiously  at 
his  great  yellow  moustaches,  got 
into  a  hansom  and  drove  straight 
away  to  the  Wansy's  house. 

A  very  prim  maid-servant 
opened  the  door  and  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries  said  that  "  Mr. 
Arthur  "  was  out  of  town. 

Frank  professed  to  understand 
women  thoroughly,  from  princesses 
to  scullery-maids  ;  he  tried  his 
power  now.  Most  people  would 
have  been  afraid  of  Mrs.  Wansy's 
stern-looking  house-maid ;  but 
Frank  tempered  his  wink  so 
adroitly  and  offered  his  tip  so  dis- 
creetly that  he  won  even  her  to  his 
wishes.  She  smiled  a  little,  when 
Frank  asked  her  if  she  knew  where 
Arthur  had  gone,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  **  I  heard  Mr.  Arthur  speaJc 
of  '  crossing  to  Boulogne,'  sir,  and 
he's  travelling  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamerton  that  lives  next  door,  and 
Miss  Hamerton,  that's  his  voung 
lady." 

"Oh!"  said  Frank  Vernon  rather 
taken  aback,  "When  did  they 
start  ?" 

The  girl  told  him.  It  was  the 
very  morning  after  his  last  inter- 
view    with     Arthur,     and      tfiis 
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looked  to  him,  very  queer  indeed. 
The  prim  maid  showed  signs  of 
closing  the  door — and  Frank  hastily 
asked  another  and  more  daring 
question. 

*'  Was  it  suddenly  arranged  or 
had  they  been  talking  of  going?** 

"  Oh,  talking  of  it  for  some 
time,  sir,"  she  answered,  and  then 
shut  her  mouth  with  a  peculiar 
expression  which  Frank  understood 
to  be  final.  He  thanked  her  and 
took  his  departure. 

"  Most  extraordinary ! "  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  down  the 
path.  '*  If  the  man  has  bolted  he 
has  covered  his  escape  admirably. 
But  can  he  have  run  away  in  com- 
pany with  papa,  mama,  ai\d  the 
young  lady  ?  He  will  be  so  easily 
traced  that  it  is  no  escape  at  all ; 
and,  besides,  he  must  come  back 
with  them." 

He  told  his  cabman  to  find  the 
nearest  telegraph  office,  and  from 
there  he  sent  a  message  to  a  friend 
at  Boulogne,  asking  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  police  or  take 
any  available  means  of  discovering 
where  Arthur  had  gone. 

He  got  a  jeply  from  his  friend 
that  evening,  merely  saying  he 
would  make  all  inquiries,  and  he 
got  no  more  news  until  tiie  after- 
noon, when  a  telegram  was  brought 
him,  in  which  he  was  told  that 
Arthur  had  been  drowned  at 
Treport  while  bathing. 

In  consternation  Frank  imme- 
diately started  off,  intending  this 
time  to  pass  by  the  prim  maid  and 
see  Mr.  Wansy  himself.  This  he 
succeeded  in  doing,  for  Mr.  Wansy 
had  just  come  home  from  business 
when  Frank  arrived  at  the  house. 

Mr.  Wansy  was  standing  by  the 
drawing  -  room  window  fistening 
with  a  kind  of  stupified  air  to 
what  Vernon  was  telling  him, 
when  the  Hamertons*  carriage 
drove  up.  Seeing  them  get  out  he 
rushed  from  the  room  with  an 
excited  exclamation,  without  giving 


Fmnk  any  clue  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  extraordinary  conduct. 
Frank  followed  him  to  the  hall 
door,  wondering  for  the  moment 
whether  he  had  gone  out  of  his 
mind ;  but,  seeing  thy  carriage,  and 
recognising  in  Merry*3  pale  face  a 
shadowy  likeness  to  the  beautiful 
girl  whom  he  had  seen  with  Arthur 
at  the  Academy  private  view,  he 
guessed  the  meaning  of  the  scene 
he  was  watching. 

He  retreated  into  the  hall  when  he 
saw  thom  all  go  into  the  Hamertons* 
ho  USB,  and  he  stood  there  awhile 
hesitating  what  to  do.  But  his 
mind  was  not  difficult  to  make  up. 
We  generally  do  what  we  want  in  the 
end,  however  much  we  may  hesitate 
about  it.  He  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Wansy  again,  and  therefore  he 
accepted  the  prim  housemaid's  in- 
vitation to  walk  into  the  dining- 
room. 

It  was  some  little  time  before 
Mr.  Wansy  came  back  into  the 
house,  and  Frank  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  look  roiuid  him  and  study 
the  "  effects  **  in  this  interesting 
room.  He  had  been  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  blue  drawing-room  ; 
he  surveyed  the  red  dining-room 
with  real  amusement.  Out  of  this 
house  Arthur  Wansy  had  come ! — 
amid  these  solid,  hideous,  atro- 
ciously handsome  surroundings  his 
home  life  had  been  passed !  Frank 
felt  himself  to  be  getting  momently 
more  enlightened  about  Arthur; 
he  began  to  sympathise  with  his 
singular  temper  as  he  had  never 
done  before.  "Poor  fellow!**  he 
said  to  himself ;  "  it  is  enough  to 
make  a  man's  back  straight  as  a 
poker,  literally  and  metaphorically, 
to  sit  in  these  chairs  every  day  at 
dinner !  No  wonder  he  found  the 
free  air  of  Park-street  agreeable. 
And  what  a  queer  generation  this 
is,  in  which  an  irreproachable 
young  swell  like  Arthur  is  the 
product  of  a  quiet,  money-making 
machine    such    as    old     Wansy." 
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The  recollection  of  "Old  Wansj" 
plunged  him  into  more  serious 
thoughts^.  He  rose  restlesslj  and 
walked  to  the  window.  He  was  just 
in  time  to  see  Mr.  Wansv  come  in  at 
the  gate  and  walk  up  the  path  with 
uncertain,  hurried  steps,  looking, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  really 
an  old  man.  Frank  opened  the 
dining  -  room  door,  and  went  to 
meet  him.  Mr.  Wansy  looked  as 
if  he  did  not  remember  who  it  was 
that  was  standing  in  his  hall,  or 
how  he  came  to  be  there ;  but, 
after  an  effort  of  recollection,  he 
said,  "  Oh,  do  you  want  to  see  me  ? 
I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  long  and 
kept  you  waiting  ! " 

"  I  waited,"  said  Frank,  with  a 
very  admirable  manner,  as  of 
respectful  sympathy,  "  because  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  if  this  terrible 
report  is  true  or  no." 

**  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Wansy, 
hurriedly,  pushing  some  hairs  off 
his  forehead  as  he  spoke ;  "  it  is 
true,  quite  true." 

Frank  looked  at  him,  wondering 
if  that  ashen  gray  colour  was 
natural  to  his  face  ? 

"May  I  have  two  or  three 
minutes  with  you  in  private  ?  "  he 
said,  "I  hardly  like  to  ask  it  at 
such  a  time,  but  it  is  reallv  of  im- 
portance." 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  Mr. 
Wansy,  leading  the  way  into  his 
"  library,"  "  no  one  will  interrupt 
us." 

Frank  found  some  difficulty  in 
making  his  little  speech,  now  that 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  this  gray 
old  man,  whose  keen  eyes  seemed 
blinded  by  the  film  of  a  new, 
appalling  grief.  But  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  him  remember 
that  they  had  been  talking  of  this 
newspaper  of  which  Arthur  had 
been  proprietor,  and  of  a  certain 
libel  case. 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ? "  said  Mr. 
Wansy,  drearilv.  The  thing  would 
have  astounded  him  utterly  a  little 


while  ago— only  a  few  hours  ago 
— ^but  in  the  presence  of  the  news 
of  Arthur's  death  it  faded  into 
nothing. 

"  Of  course  now — ^under  the 
present  circumstances,"  said  Frank, 
"  we  should  like  to  screen  your 
son's  name  as  far  as  possible.  No 
doubt  this  affair  preyed  on  his 
mind,  and  he  must  have  more 
easily  lost  his  nerve  than  usual — 
for  I  believe  he  was  a  bold  swim- 
mer— and  of  course  people  are 
very  ready  to  forgive  anything  in 
a  man  who  has  met  so  unhappy  a 
fate.  But  still  if  it  were  possible 
to  buy  these  people  off,  so  that  it 
should  never  get  into  the  papers 
at  aU  that  he  had  left  England  at 
such  an  unfortunate  time  with  all 
the  appearance  of  evading  the  law 
— it  would  save  any  disgrace  being 
attached  to  his  name." 

"  I  begin  to  understand,"  said 
Mr.  Wansy,  and  he  sat  down 
heavily  in  his  chair.  He  opened 
his  bureau  and  took  out  his 
cheque-book. 

"Do  you  believe,"  he  said, 
pausing  and  speaking  with  some 
of  his  habitual  caution,  "  that  you 
can  prevent  anything  of  this  get- 
ting  into  the  papers  ?  " 

"I  think  so,"  said  Frank, 
"  money  can  do  a  great  deal ;  and 
I  believe  I  know  just  the  quarters 
in  which  to  place  it.  I  will  use 
every  exertion  to  screen  your  son's 
name  in  this  unfortunate  affair." 

"  How  much  do  you  suppose 
you  will  want  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Wansy. 

"Five  hundred  pounds,"  said 
Frank.  "  I  will  endeavour  to 
arrange  matters  with  that." 

Mr.  Wansy  wrote  the  cheque, 
and  handed  it  over  to  Frank  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  a  smaller 
demand  than  he  expected. 

"  Your  address  is — Park-street  ? 
is  it  not  ?  "  he  said,  rising  with  an 
air  which  made  Frank  very  clearly 
understand  that  the  interview  was 
ended.     "Let   me   hear  from  you 
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again  soon,  as  I  should  like  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  matter 
when  I  am  more  at  liberty.*' 

Frank,  considering  himself  dis- 
missed, departed  with  a  sad 
countenance  and  an  internal  sense 
of  self-congratulation.  He  really- 
felt  the  sadness  of  the  situation, 
but  he  would  have  risen  above  his 
humanity  had  not  that  cheque  in 
his  breast  pocket  warmed  him  a 
little. 

"  Curse  my  modesty !"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  went  out  at  the  gate. 
"  I  believe  he  would  have  given  me 
a  thousand  to  get  rid  of  me  !" 

But  after  all  he  did  not  altogether 
regret  what  he  called  his  modesty. 
He  had  something  which  stood  him 
in  the  stead  of  a  conscience,  or  which 
perhaps  was  a  conscience  made 
after  a  peculiar  pattern.  Not  many 
people  woidd  have  owned  to  the 
possession  of  such  a  queer  specimen 
of  its  kind,  but  Frank  was  rather 
proud  of  it.  It  is  common  to  find 
men  ashamed  of  their  best  traits 
of  character  and  vain  of  their 
weakest  points ;  perhaps  it  was  on 
this  principle  that  Frank  prided 
himself  on  his  conscience  and  his 
good  heart.  He  really  fancied 
himself  a  very  good  fellow  because 
he  had  only  fleeced  Mr.  Wansy 
moderately,  and  had  not  worried  or 
frightenea  him  much. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
guess  what  he  had  left  behind. 
Mr.  Wansy  bowed  him  out  as  he 
would  have  bowed  out  a  well-dressed 
pickpocket.  He  was  not  so  blind  as 
he  seemed.  Frank  Vernon's  "  haw- 
haw*'  style  and  fine  airs  could 
not  deceive  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Mr. 
Wansy.  He  put  him  down  at  once 
as  one  of  those  "  newspapers  fellows 
who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
as  often  as  possible  with  their 
hands  in  other  people's  pockets." 
With  his  creed  of  respectability  it 
was  bad  enough  to  know  Arthur 
had  ever  formed  intimacies  with 
such  people  as   this.     He  would 


prefer  to  have  heard  one  of  the 
more  ordinary  "  wild  oats"  stories 
than  have  to  meet  a  man  of  Frank's 
stamp  claiming  to  have  been  one 
of  Arthur's  friends.  And  Frank's 
disclosure  that  Arthur  was  the  re- 
sponsible proprietor  of  a  scur- 
rilous, libellous  journal — liable  at 
any  time  to  be  dragged  before  the 
public  or  summoned  in  a  police 
court — he  could  not  easily  con- 
template or  understand  this.  Men 
of  business  like  their  own  and  their 
son's  follies  and  vices  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  business-like  manner, 
and  kept  well  out  of  sight.  A  good 
income,  a  good  house,  and  good 
wine — these  are  the  only  sort  of 
things  which  they  may  openly  con- 
fess to.  It  is  the  old  story  that  the 
worst  sin  of  all  is  that  of  being 
found  out.  A  police  court  scandal 
in  such  men's  eyes  is  worse  than  an 
habitual  quiet  frequenting  of  the 
bye-ways  of  life. 

Literally  Frank  left  behind  him 
a  cloud  of  shame  and  disgrace 
which  gradually,  in  Mr.  Wansy's 
mind,  mingled  indistinguishably 
with  the  intolerableness  of  grief. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
moving  in  a  darkness  which  might 
be  felt.  He  shut  his  eyes  as  he 
sat  there  in  his  study  chair,  and 
wondered  whether,  after  all,  G^od 
paid  no  heed  to  the  upright  man. 

As  he  sat  there,  feeling  all  the 
bitterness  of  an  emptied  life  rushing 
in  upon  him,  there  was  a  sound  at 
the  door — the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress 
— and  Mrs.  Wansy  was  in  the 
room. 

"  Do  you  know  dinner  has  been 
waiting  a  long  time  ?  "  she  said,  '*  Is 
there  anything  the  matter — oh  ! " 
as  he  rose  and  faced  her,  ''  what 
is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Dinner!"  he  said,  mechani- 
cally, "  we  don't  want  any  dinner. 
Come  and  sit  here,  Alice;  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

She  came,  with  a  scared  face, 
and  she  trembled  as  he  spoke.    He 
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had  not  called  her  Alice  for  years. 
She  knew  that  something  extra- 
ordinary had  come  into  their  lives. 

He  tried  to  tell  her,  slowly,  and 
with  a  gentleness  of  manner  that 
to  her  was  inexpressibly  alarming. 
Women  who  are  stupid  in  other 
things  often  have  all  the  passion 
of  instinct  with  regard  to  their 
children.  She  suddenly  caught  at 
his  meaning. 

''Arthur  is  dead,"  she'  said, 
quickly,  "  tell  me,  do  you  mean  he 
was  drowned  ?  Has  his  body  been 
found?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Wansy,  "  I  am 
going  over  to-morrow  to  see  about 
it." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "  he  must 
be  brought  home — ^we  must  have 
him  buried.  To  think  of  it,  my 
Arthur  —  so  soon  to  be  married, 
too — that  it  should  be  his  funeral, 
and  not  his  wedding,  to  leave  our 
door  1 " 

Mr.  Wansy  winced.  This  realism 
hurt  even  him,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  look  at  life  from  the  detail 
point  of  view.  Mrs.  Wansy's 
eyes  were  streaming  already — the 
picture  she  had  called  up  was 
the  most  pathetic  possible  to  her. 
Som«<  i^others  would  have  thought 
with  ajgony  of  that  drowned 
fonn  tossed  about  in  the  ocean 
waters;  Mrs.  Wansy's  mind  im- 
mediately conjured  up  the  vision 
of  the  funeral  hearse.  It  is  possible 
to  feed  upon  husks  until  we  think 
of  nothing  else.  Her  thoughts 
flew  back  to  the  beautiful  dress 
she  had  intended  to  wear  for  the 
wedding — and  then  she  conjured 
up  a  vision  of  the  heavy  crape  she 
would  wear  instead.  She  was  not 
insincere  or  vain  because  these 
things  suggested  themselves  to  her 
first:  tiiey  really  helped  her  to 
realise  the  position.  There  are 
people  to  whom  death  is  no  pale 
wistful  shape,  breathing  strange 
whispers  of  immortality,  but  a 
dark    presence    made    decent    by 


plumes  and  mutes.  Their  sense  of 
irreparable  loss  is  none  the  less 
heavy,  perhaps ;  only  they  require 
these  things  to  help  them  under- 
stand it. 

Very  few  people  of  Mrs.  Wansy's 
order  would  have  the  courage  to 
confess  what  first  they  think  of  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  She  was  just 
sufficiently  refined  to  know  that  it 
might  shock  even  her  husband  if 
she  spoke  of  the  images  which  rose 
before  her  eyes — ^the  household  in 
its  deep  mourning,  herself  regarded 
with  a  kind  of  awed  sympathy — ' 
the  visits  of  condolence,  the  air  of 
dignified  sorrow  which  would  be 
over  the  house.  It  was  an  event — 
something  which  made  her  of 
importance.  But  suddenly,  as  she 
sat  there,  she  realised  the  differ- 
ence between  this  great  event  and 
that  other  which  it  would  supersede. 
She  had  been  told  that  she  looked 
better  in  heavy  black  than  in 
colours  ;  and  she  liked  deep  black- 
edged  note  paper ;  it  has  a  respect- 
able, dignified  air ;  but  Arthur,  the 
best  ornament  of  her  pomp  and 
state — ^he  would  not  be  Uiere  ! 

Her  tears  suddenly  ceased,  and 
she  turned  to  her  husband  with  a 
kind  of  gasp. 

"Is  it  possible  you  mean  it?" 
she  said.  "Is  Arthur  really 
dead  ?" 

Mr.  Wansy  had  bent  over  his 
desk  and  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands.  He  made  some  kind  of 
effort  to  answer  her,  but  the  result 
was  nothing  more  than  a  groan. 

She  was  frightened,  and  touched 
him.  "  Let  me  be  quiet,"  was  all 
he  said,  without  raising  his  head. 
She  got  up  and  went  away,  ciyin^ 
as  she  went.  The  thing  was  pene- 
trating her  mind  now,  and  her  tears 
grew  more  and  more  plentiful. 
Her  maid  met  her  on  the  stairs  and 
went  with  her  to  her  room.  In 
ten  minutes  all  the  servants  knew 
what  had  happened,  and  half  of 
them  were  gathered  roimd  Mrs. 
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Wansy.  Servants  love  an  event 
even  if  it  is  a  gloomy  one ;  and 
they  delight  in  a  grief  that 
shows  itself  in  tears  and  cries  of 
anguish. 

They  had  enough  of  it  with  Mrs. 
Wansy.  Her  face  grew  swollen 
with  weeping.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  the  features  looked  as  if  they 
were  becoming  indistinguishable; 
flhe  cried  out  and  appealed  to  the 
servants,  one  after  another,  to  know 
how  she  was  to  bear  it.  The  poor 
woman  really  suffered  terribly,  in 
her  own  fashion. 

While  all  this  was  going  on 
upstairs  Mr.  Wansy  sat  alone  and 
olent  in  his  study.  He  could  not 
rouse  himself  yet. 

The  old  fairy  tale  of  the  gold 
which  changes  to  dead  leaves  in 
our  hands  is  truer  than  we  know. 
Mr.  Wansy  was  discovering,  as  the 
sad  moments  passed,  that  it  was 
possible  for  one  loss  to  make  his 
whole  wealth  worthless  to  him. 


Chapter  V. 

Clotilda  Stbetton  was  sitting 
alone  in  her  shaded  drawing-room 
in  the  afternoon,  the  day  after  the 
Hamertons'  return  home. 

She  was  doing  nothing.  An 
open  volume  lay  in  her  lap,  but  she 
was  not  reading.  She  had  thrown 
back  her  head  in  her  habitual  atti- 
tude of  beautiful  weariness. 

A  visitor  had  just  left  her, 
whose  last  words  had  set  her 
thinking. 

**  Mrs.  Stretton ! "  this  lady  had 
said,  in  a  moment  of  outspoken 
enthusiasm,  ''who  can  help  won- 
dering at  your  evident  wearmess  of 
life !  It  comes  out  in  your  poems 
and  in  yourself.  It  seems  so 
extraordinary,  when  you  have 
everything  to  make  life  precious 
and  desirable.  You  have  gifts — 
great  gifts — ^you  have  the  most 
charming  husband,  and  an  exquisite 
home." 


Clotilda  replied  to  these  compli- 
ments with  a  pretty  smile  and  a 
superficial  answer ;  but  she  remem- 
bered them,  and  when  her  visitor 
was  gone,  fell  into  a  reverie  over 
them.  She  looked  round  her 
drawing-room.  "  It  is  exquisite," 
she  said,  to  herself.  She  thought 
of  her  husband,  and  there  came  a 
duU  hard  throb  in  her  heart. 
"  Why  does  he  look  different  to  me 
now  from  what  he  looked  in  the  old 
days  P  "  she  asked  herself.  "  He 
was  charming  to  me  then.  What 
is  it  that  rebels  within  me  and 
makes  me  feel  like  a  caged  bird  P" 

"  Marriage  and  death  and  diyision 
Make  barren  oar  lives.*' 

She  said  the  lines  aloud,  in  a  low 
voice — the  voice  that  comes  so 
naturally  to  one  whose  very  pulses 
beat  to  the  music  of  words. 

"  Why  do  those  lines  cling  to  my 
mind?"  she  whispered  to  herself ; 
"  they  are  mere  clever  froth,  sprung 
from  a  childish  bitterness.  Yet 
there  seems  a  horrible  half  truth 
in  them — at  least  in  ordinary  life. 
I  have  come  under  some  curse — a 
curse  that  hangs  over  half  the 
world — if  I  can  recognise  this 
horrid  half  truth,  and  feel  it  sting 
me  as  it  does  ! 

"Gifts — great  gifte.  She  put 
that  first  in  the  list  of  what  should 
make  life  so  precious  to  me.  Why, 
yes,  I  have  some  burning  of  the 
poet  in  my  blood.  I  am  but  a 
young  sister  among  the  great  souls, 
yet  I  have  sometimes  dravm  in 
breaths  of  that  exhilarant  ether 
which  fills  their  lungs.  I  have 
tasted  of  the  passion  of  art ;  I 
know  the  intoxication  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  something  of  the 
ecstatic  madness  which  is  the 
deepest  sanity.  Yet,  does  this  gift 
make  life  itself  more  precious  ?  " 

She  lifted  the  volume  that  lay  in 
her  lap  and  read  aloud  a  verse 
from  the  page  at  which  it  was 
open: 
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*'  Yet  half  a  beaet  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

"  To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river, 
<*  Making  a  poet  ont  of  a  man : 
"The  tme  gods  sigh  for  the  oost  and 

pain, — 
"For  the  reed  whioh  grows  never  more 
again 
"  As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river." 

She  shut  the  book  and  put  it 
aside,  when  she  had  dropped  every 
word  lovingly  from  her  lips.  The 
whole  poem  was  more  familiar  to 
her  than  her  own  thoughts,  yet 
she  loved  to  read  it  from  the  page 
as  many  musicians  like  to  have  the 
most  familiar  score  before  their 
eyes. 

"  Never  more  again !"  she  said 
to  herself.  *'  I  have  been  cut  from 
my  stalk  in  the  river  bed,  and  I 
find  myself  alone  in  the  midst  of 
life.  Those  words  were  written 
by  one  who  understood  the  full 
passions  of  her  sex,  and  passed 
through  all  the  strange  mysterious 
experiences  of  a  woman's  existence. 
Her  gifts  were  so  great  they  raised 
her  above  her  sex  and  out  of  her 
generation;  yet  she  acknowledged 
there  was  '  cost  and  pain,*  in 
making  a  poet  out  of  a  man.  But 
I  would  not  be  a  reed  with  the 
reeds  in  the  river,  full  in  the  tide 
of  simple  emotions,  as  our  beauti- 
ful Merry  is.  She  is  hurrying  to 
her  doom  of  disappointment — she 
is  flinging  all  the  sweetness  of  her 
soiil  upon  the  bosom  of  that  deep 
river  of  love  which  surrounds  her 
and  makes  her  life — is  the  very 
sap  of  her  life  indeed.  Bat  there 
is  none  to  gather  up  that  sweet- 
ness." 

She  had  wandered  away  from 
her  thoughts  of  herself  now,  and 
dropped  into  a  reverie.  She  had 
grown  lately  even  more  into  the 
habit  of  wandering  into  a  fair 
dreamland  of  her  own.  Half  her 
life  was  lived  in  this  choice 
country,  and  from  there  she 
brought  some  sweet  fancies 
"  piercing  sweet ;"  but  as  often 
she  rose  from  them  with  a  sigh, 


and  let  the  loveliness  she  had 
gathered  into  her  soul  slip  away 
from  it,  because  she  had  to  fulfil 
some  social  duty  that  brought  her 
back  too  entirely  into  ordinary  life. 
There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to 
let  a  vivid  imagination  keep  its 
full  life,  and  also  to  sustwi  a 
round  of  social  or  domestic  duties. 
Man  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and 
Clotilda,  finding  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely expected  of  her  to  please 
society,  gradually  surrendered  her 
art.  It  was  inevitable  but  that 
one  or  the  other  must  give  way ; 
and  she  yielded  to  fate  more 
readily  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected— ^the  creative  impulse  had 
to  a  great  extent  died  away  within 
her.  All  she  desired  was  to  be 
allowed  to  dream  sometimes.  And 
indeed  she  was  so  deep  buried  in 
reverie  that  she  looked  a  veritable 
dream -lady  when  her  next  visitor 
came  in.  Her  head  was  drooped 
like  that  of  a  white  lily  in  the 
noon-tide  heat,  and  she  raised  it 
but  languidly  when  she  heard  that 
someone  was  being  announced. 
But  she  rose  with  the  swift  action 
of  a  momentary  flame,  when  she 
saw  it  was  Eichard  Hamerton,  and 
sank  back  into  her  chair  as  swiftly. 
Few  callers  would  have  obtained 
that  welcome  from  her,  or  brought 
so  nearly  glad  a  smile  to  hover  for 
an  instant  on  her  face.  There  was 
something  to  her  refreshing  in 
Richard's  presence;  it  made  the 
world  look  more  honest. 

"  You  are  very  soon  back  from 
Fftris,  Mr.  Hamerton,"  she  said 
with  some  surprise. 

"  We  are  all  at  home  again,"  he 
said.  ''  I  have  come  to  tell  you  aU 
that  has  happened." 

*'  All  that  has  happened  ?"  re- 

Seated  Clotilda,  looking  with  her 
eep,  perceptive  eyes  into  his  face. 
'*  There  is  some  great  trouble,  I  can 
see  that ;  tell  me  all  you  can !" 

She  did  not  say  what  she  saw  in 
his  face  besides  trouble — surging 
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waves  of  some  passionate  feeling 
which  she  could  not  name  or  under- 
stands She  wanted  the  clue ;  his 
expression  was  a  riddle  to  her 
without  it. 

The  story  did  not  take  very  long. 
Clotilda  looked  up  with  a  strange 
expression  when  he  spoke  of 
Arthur's  death. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  death,"  she 
said.  *'  To  go  down  into  the  sea- 
water  beneath  the  sunshine,  and 
return  no  more.  It  makes  his 
life  look  different.  But  tell  me 
about  Merry ;  you  have  said  hardly 
anything  about  her.  Will  you  tell 
me,  or  shall  I  go  straight  and  see 
her  ?  " 

"  That  will  be  best ;  I  hardly  can 
say  anything,  for  I  have  only  seen 
her  face  once.  She  appears  to  be 
stunned  by  it." 

"  I  will  go  now,"  said  Clotilda, 
rising  with  a  quick  energy  which 
would  have  startled  many  of  her 
friends  who  supposed  her  to  be  only 
the  languid  lily  she  seemed. 
Hichard  was  not  surprised ;  he  had 
long  since  penetrated  to  the  sterling 
reality  which  underlay  that  dim 
aesthetic  look  and  manner. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Clotilda 
and  Eichard  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Hamertons'  house.  It  was  but 
a  short  distance  from  one  house  to 
the  other,  and  Clotilda,  though  as 
delicate  as  a  spring  blossom,  loved 
to  travel  on  her  own  quick  feet. 
So  they  walked  along  under  the 
green  trees  of  the  park,  and  walked 
almost  in  silence,  for  both  were  full 
of  images  and  thoughts,  which 
though  different,  were  equally 
difficult  to  speak  of.  The  way 
fieemed  short,  even  passed  over  in 
this  qxiiet  manner ;  they  were  too 
excellent  friends  to  force  irrelevant 
conversation,  and  were  at  ease  even 
in  the  presence  of  each  other's 
impassioned  thinking. 

Clotilda's  eyes  had  a  strange 
burning  light  in  them  but  she  kept 
them  on  the  ground.   Her  heart  was 


full — too  full  for  ordinary  words, 
and  she  wm  very  ghwi  to  go  on  in 
silence. 

The  servant  who  let  them  in  said 
that  Mrs.  Hamerton  was  down- 
stairs in  the  library. 

''  I  am  going  into  the  Egyptian 
room,"  said  Richard  to  Clotilda. 
"If  you  see  Merry  let  me  hear 
what  you  think  before  you  go — 
will  you  not  ? 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  will 
come  in  there  before  I  go  away." 

Mrs.  Hamerton  was  sitting  in  a 
large  arm-chair  in  the  library, 
her  head  leaning  on  her  hand.  The 

Eosition  was  something  new  in 
er;  it  had  a  dejectedness  in  it 
most  unlike  any  expression  of  hers. 
There  were  large  tears  dropping 
slowly  from  her  eyes  and  she 
seemed  too  weary  to  wipe  them 
away. 

Clotilda  came  and  knelt  down  by 
her  side  and  put  her  arms  round 
her.  There  was  a  whole  world  of 
womanhood  in  this  white  lily -like 
creature — it  did  but  need  evoking. 

"  Have  you  come  to  help  me  r"' 
said  Mrs.  Hamerton.  "  xou  can, 
if  any  one  can.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  you  understand  Merry 
better  than  I  do.  And  now  I  am 
altogether  baffled.  What  am  I  to 
do  for  her  ?" 

"  How  is  she  ?"  asked  Clotilda. 

"  She  has  grown  so  still — and 
when  I  meet  those  still  eyes,  with 
silent  agony  in  them,  I  am 
frightened.  I  know  Dr.  Brant  is 
more  afraid  of  her  mind  than  any- 
thing else.  What  can  we  do, 
ClotildA  ?" 

"WUl  she  talk  at  all?" 

"  Not  now — not  to  day.  She  only 
says,  *  Thank  you '  when  we  do 
anything  for  her,  as  if  she  were  some 
patient  weary  invalid.  I  hate  to 
hear  that — I  would  rather  she 
raved !  It  is  so  awful,  as  if  her 
young  spirit  were  suddenly  old  and 
broken." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  not  that — it  is  only 
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that  she  is  brave  to  the  core,  as  I 
always  knew  she  would  be  when 
she  was  tried.  You  know,  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  that  Merry  has  only 
been  a  child  until  now,  because 
there  has  been  nothing  to  ripen 
her ;  she  has  been  ready  to  be  a 
woman  for  a  long  time,  and  pro- 
bably this  trial  has  brought  out  all 
her  strength.  8he  has  had  all  the 
promise  of  being  a  magnificent 
woman ;  you  must  not  expect  her 
to  give  way  as  if  she  were  a  child." 
"You  little  witch,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  with  almost  a  smile, 
"  you  make  me  look  at  it  in  a  new 
way,  as  I  thought  you  would.    But 

?ou  cannot  tell  without  seeing  her. 
'here  seems  to  me  to  be  more  than 
silent  endurance  in  the  look  of  her 
eyes.  And  then,  too — oh,  her  face 
is  so  changed  by  these  few  days  of 
pain !  Oh,  Clotilda,  we  made  her 
life  too  happy,  and  now  we  are 
bitterly  punished,  as  I  feared  we 
should  be." 

"The  morning  of  her  life  was 
too  beautiful — more  beautiful  than 
that  granted  to  the  rest  of  men 
and  women ;  but,  remember,  Mrs. 
Hamerton,  that  the  heavier  the 
storm  that  comes  at  noon,  the  more 
hope  it  may  pass  over." 

"  Yes,  if  it  were  any  ordinary 
trouble  I  could  hope  even  that, 
Clotilda ;  but  you  know  the  faith- 
fulness of  that  child's  nature.  A 
loss  like  this  is  so  heavy  to  one  all 
unprepared  for  trial:  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  little  hope  that 
she  will  live  through  it." 

"  Let  me  go  to  her  !"  said 
Clotilda,  spring  to  her  feet,  and 
quickly  throwing  aside  her  hat  and 
mantle.  "  Do  you  think  I  may  ?" 

"  Dr.  Brant  said  that  though  he 
did  not  want  her  troubled  with 
small  things,  or  people  she  did  not 
care  for,  he  would  like  her  to  be 
startled.  Anything  that  would 
rouse  her  would  do  her  good.  I 
have  been  hoping  for  you,  because 
you  are  the  only  person  she  has  ever 


really  opened  herself  out  to,  and  I 
fancy  your  presence  may  rouse  her. 
I  shoiild  like  you  to  go  straight  ia 
alone.  I  think  Gerald  is  in  the 
room  now.  I  will  go  and  call  him 
away,  so  that  if  she  is  tempted  to 
speak,  by  a  fresh  sympathy,  there 
shall  be  no  restraint." 

They  went  upstairs  to  the  door  of 
Merry's  room.  It  stood  open,  and 
there  were  no  sounds  of  voice  or 
movement  in  the  room.  But  Qerald 
Hamerton  was  there.  He  was  with 
Merry  in  the  flesh,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  some  great  veil  had  fallen 
between  their  minds  and  spirits. 
Merry  lay  still,  her  eyes  open,  yet 
apparently  hardly  noticing  whether 
anyone  was  with  her  or  no. 

Mr.  Hamerton  came  out  and 
shook  hands  with  Clotilda  silently. 
She  went  forward  into  the  room, 
and  thev  shut  the  door  behind 
her. 

She  advanced  a  little  way,  and 
then  remained  silently  looking  at 
Merry's  form.  She  was  lying  on 
a  wide  couch  that  stood  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed ;  her  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  window,  so  that  she 
did  not  see  who  came  or  went.  It 
looked  almost  as  if  she  desired  not 
to  see  ;  and  yet  the  position  was  so 
statuesque,  it  had  none  of  the 
irritability  of  one  who  wishes  to  be 
undisturbed. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  dark  blue 
dressing  gown,  which  lay  in  long 
folds  over  her  figure  and  came 
close  to  her  throat.  Her  hair  waa 
loose,  and  thrown  back  over  the 
cushions  as  if  its  touch  annoved 
her.  Clotilda  could  not  see  her 
face,  for  her  head  was  turned 
aside. 

The  silence  was  certainly  terrible 
after  a  little  while.  Merry  made 
no  movement.  There  were  none  of 
the  little  restless  actions  which 
evon  in  repose  are  so  natural.  Her 
hand  hung  over  the  couch  hke  a 
hand  cut  in  marble.  It  seemed 
indeed  that  it  was  a  frozen  figure 
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which  lay  there  with  a  dead  heart 
in  its  midst. 

While    Clotilda  stood  silent  a 
moment,  there    came    an    almost 
savage  gleam  into  her  dark  ejes. 
This  woman,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
her  intellect,  and  who  had  until 
lately  regarded  love  as  a  not  to  be 
envied  privilege  of  the  reeds  that 
grow  with  the  reeds  in  the  river,  felt 
a  sudden  power  and  passion  rising 
within  her.     **  The  dead  can  be  re- 
called to  life,"  she  whispered  in  her 
mind,    "and    how? — ^not    by  the 
awe-stricken,  tender,  timid  touches 
which  these  others,  who  love  her 
BO  much  that  they  fear  to  hurt  her, 
have  given  her.     Why  can  I  not 
call  her  back  to  life — I  have  all 
the  elements  of  love  in  me ! " 

Her  resolve  was  taken — her  in- 
stincts rose  with  wild  courage 
within  her,  and  flung  down  at  one 
blow  the  barriers  which  cold  reason 
had  for  years  been  building  over 
them. 

Some  people  who  knew  Clotilda 
very  well  would  hardly  have  recog- 
nised her  now.  There  was  a  fierce- 
ness rising  in  her  face — a  vigour, 
almost  a  hungrv  look.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  the  powerful, 
natural  woman  in  her  was  asserting 
itself,  and  was  preparing  to  spring 
forth,  like  a  beautiful,  strong,  wild 
creature. 

With  a  sudden  movement  she 
fltmg  herself  upon  the  foot  of  the 
couch,  wound  her  arms  round 
Merry's  figure  instantaneously,  and 
by  a  quick  serpentine  action  drew 
herself  up  along  the  couch,  so  that 
she  lay  straight  at  Merry's  side, 
face  to  face.    Before  an  instant 


had  passed,  before    Merry  could 
draw  breath,  her  mouth  was  sud- 
denly devoured  with  kisses.     Clo- 
tilda put  her  arms  around  her  so 
tightly,  in  so  passionate  an  em- 
brace, that  there  was  no  escape 
from  her  caresses ;  and  she  rained 
kisses  upon  Merry's  face,  upon  her 
lips,  and  eyes,  and  forehead,  till 
her  own  lips  burned  with  fire.     It 
seemed  as  if  she  held  some  child 
in  her  arms  whom  she  had  lost  and 
found    again.       Her    very    body 
seemed  full  of  that  vigorous  and 
loving  warmth  which    penetrates 
and  makes  itself  felt  by  its  keen 
ardency.     It  is  something  different 
from  animal  heat :    it   is  a  glow 
which  appears  to  descend  from  the 
emotions  of  the  soul  into  the  sen- 
sations   of    the    body.      Clotilda 
would  not  relax    her    hold :    she 
seemed    like    one    starved     who 
cannot    sufficiently    devour:     she 
put  aside  the  close  folds  of  Merry's 
wrapper,  and    kissed    her  throat 
and  neck  with  lips  that  seemed  to 
bring  blood  to  the  pale  surface. 

At  last  she  felt  the  breast  that 
lay  against  her  own  begin  to  stir 
more  deeply  with  every  recurring 
breath — it  seemed  almost  as  if 
some  great  tide  were  rushing  in 
and  bringing  its  swell  with  it — 
swaying  to  and  fro  the  body  that 
it  laid  its  hold  upon.  And  then 
Merry's  arms  were  suddenly  put 
around  her  with  a  quick  grasp  as 
if  of  agony  and  teiror;  and 
against  her  cheek  she  felt  a  rush 
of  hot,  burning  tears. 

The  still  eyes,  so  terrible  in  their 
silence,  had  lost  their  dryness  of 
despair;  the  passion  of  grief  had 
burst  its  icy  bondage. 
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A  CONTEMPORARY  OF  JESUS. 

{ConiinuBd  from  page  622.) 


Two  conceptions,  it  is  evident 
from  the  quotations  we  have  made, 
were  familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind 
in  Philo's  time.    They  are  these : 

That  the  Divine  power  is  un- 
searchable in  its  essence,  but  may 
be  visible  to  man  in  the  action  of  its 
energies,  which  are  subordinate 
powers — a  manifestation  of  Deity 
which  is  yet  one  with  Him:  the 
Word,  or  Wisdom  in  activity,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  God,  and  yet  is 
God. 

That  an  angel  or  a  man  who  is  so 
far  removed  from  self  that  he  can 
be  inspired  with  the  mission  and 
work  of  God,  is  to  the  extent  of 
that  delegation  to  be  regarded  as 
God  himself.  The  Word  of  God 
has  filled  him;  and  he  is  therefore 
one  with  the  Word,  as  the  Word  is 
one  with  God. 

These  conceptions  probably  at 
first  went  no  further  than  the 
philosophic  mind,  and  there  re- 
mained fluid,  a  fleeting  mirror  of 
the  mystery  of  truth. 

It  is  the  ignorant  and  plebeian 
mind,  the  mind  without  back- 
ground, the  vision  without  intui- 
tion, which  demands  the  solidifica- 
tion of  suggestive  thought  into 
hard,  concrete  and  contracted 
dogma.  For  fear  the  ethereal 
vision  should  be  blown  away,  it 
must  be  pegged  down.  To  the  in- 
spired soul,  on  the  contrary,  such 
a  course  is  worse  than  unnecessary ; 
it  is  to  drag  down  into  contact  with 
the  soil  a  wing  which  would  other- 
wise* help  the  soid  to  rise  toward 


heaven.  So  to  act  is  to  be  con- 
fessedly without  the  belief  that  if 
supernal  visions  should  become 
dimmed,  the  source  from  which 
they  spring  remains ;  it  is  to  be  out- 
side the  instinctive  faith  of  thei 
truly  spiritual  mind  that  any  clouds 
that  hide  the  light  are  but  for  a 
moment,  and  from  below,  and  that 
the  light  shines  on  for  ever  from 
above.  A  person  who  really  be- 
lieves in  the  fact  of  heaven  does 
not  fret  himself  over  doctrines  of 
heaven. 

Is  there  any  evidence,  it  may  be 
asked,  beyond  an  inference  sought 
to  be  drawn  from  the  gospel 
writings,  that  these  two  pUloso- 
phical  conceptions,  that  of  the 
subordinate  manifestation  of  Deity , 
and  that  of  the  divinized  status  of 
a  missionary  man,  ever  converged 
into  one  ? 

In  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  we  find  the  Philonic 
conception  of  the  Word  in  actual 
combination  with  the  apotheosis  of 
a  man  who  foremost  among  men 
reached  to  a  knowledge  of  Gk>d. 
The  old  phraseology  is  found 
adapted  to  either  conception,  and 
both  become  one.  In  the  following 
passages  we  may  see  the  actual 
step  being  taken  from  philosophy 
to  doctrine,  through  the  medium 
of  an  essentially  poetical  faculty  of 
sight,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
notion  of  a  special  providence: — 

"A  beautiful  breathing  instru- 
ment of  music  the  Lord  made 
man,     after     His     own     Image. 
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And  be  himself  also,  surely,  who 
is  the  supramundane  Wisdom,  the 
celestial  Word,  is  the  all-har- 
monious, melodious,  holj  instru- 
ment of  God."  (Clem.  Alex.  Ex- 
hort, i.) 

"The  Word  of  Gk)d  became 
man,  to  educe  from  man  the  lesson 
how  man  may  become  God." 
(Ibid.) 

"  Our  Instructor  is  like  his 
[Father  God,  whose  son  he  is," 
**  God  in  the  form  of  man,  stain- 
less, the  minister  of  His  Father's 
will,  the  Word  who  is  God,  who  is 
in  the  Father,  who  is  at  the  Father's 
right  hand."     (Paid.  I.  2.) 

"  Formerly  .  .  .  the  Word  was  an 
-angel;  but  to  the  fresh  and  new 
people  has  been  given  a  new  cove- 
nant, and  the  Word  has  appeared, 
and.  that  mystic  angel  is  bom — 
Jesus."     (Paid.  I.  7.) 

"  We,  too,  are  first-bom  sons, 
who  are  reared  by  God,  who  are 
the  genuine  friends  of  the  First- 
bom,  who  first  of  all  other  men 
Attained  to  the  knowledge  of 
God."     (Exhort,  ix.) 

The  novel  notion  of  a  special 
providence,  as  distinguished  from 
the  constant  and  universal  bene- 
ficence of  God,  is  very  marked  in 
the  apologia  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  made  flesh,  to  which  are 
devoted  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  beginning, 
''  Uod,  having  in  many  parts  and 
in  many  ways  spoken  of  old  unto 
the  fathers  in  the  prophets,  at  the 
«nd  of  these  days,  spoke  to  us  in  a 
Son,  whom  he  appointed  inheritor 
of  all  things,  through  whom  also 
he  made  the  aeons  ;  who  being  an 
effulgence  of  the  glory,  and  an 
express  image  of  his  substance, 
iiiud  bearing  all  things  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  power,  having  made 
a  purification  of  sins,  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high." 

The  very  term  here  translated 
express  image,"  the  stamp  from 


«( 


a  seal,  is  one  bv  which  Philo  de- 
fines  the  relation  of  the  Eternal 
Word  to  the  Great  Cause. 

We  may  now  turn  again  to  the 
idea  of  the  Word,  as  we  have  seen 
it  in  Philo,  and  to  its  adoption, 
extension,  and  application  in  the 
new  sense  in  the  fourth  gospel : 

"  In  the  beginning  (Arche,  first- 
ness)  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  (close  to)  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God."     (John  i.  1.) 

In  Philo  we  find : 

"The  Divine  Word the 

closest  to  God  without  anv  distance 
interposed.     (De  Prof.  §  19.) 

There  is  a  curious  bit  of  the 
subtlety  which  is  so  marked  a 
Eabbinical  quality,  to  be  noted  in 
this  connection  of  the  Word  and  the 
Archfe.  Evei7  jot  and  tittle  of  their 
ancient  scripture  was  wont  to  be 
overfilled  by  the  Babbis  with  a 
meaning  often  not  its  own.  The 
World  is  described  as  created  by  Say- 
ings, because  in  Genesis  the  preface 
to  each  creative  act  is  the  expression 
"  God  said,"  as  in  "  God  said.  Let 
there  be  Light."  One  act  of  creation, 
however,  is  described  as  "  Jw  the 
Beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  In  another  place 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  6)  is  to  be  found  the 
verse,  "J?y  ihe  Word  of  the 
Eternal  were  heavens  made."  To 
the  Eabbinical  mind,  therefore,  the 
Beginning  and  the  Word  appeared 
to  be  necessarily  very  closely  con- 
nected, and  to  be  as  two  aspects  of 
one  personification.  We  find  Wis- 
dom introduced  (Prov.  viii.  22)  as 
saying,  "  The  Eternal  possessed  me 
in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before 
his  works  of  old.  I  was  anointed 
from  everlasting,  from  the  begin- 
ning, before  ever  the  earth  was ;  " 
and  in  a  Talmudic  commentary 
upon  GenesLs  is  this  speech  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Wisdom,  "  By  me, 
who  am  Arche,  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  (Jalqut2.) 
The  composer  of  the  FouxiJi  Gospel, 
in  associating  the  Arche  and  the 
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Word,  is  thus  as  much  at  one  with 
the  Talmudists,  as  he  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  Philo. 

The  notion  of  a  more  or  less 
concrete  personification  of  the  Word 
may  be  said  to  pervade  the  early 
Hebrew  scriptures — "  There  came 
unto  me  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
saying/'  is  the  common  preface  of 
the  prophet's  utterance.  "  The 
spirit  of  Jehovah "  is  a  corre- 
ponding  expression,  and  yet  carries 
with  it  the  notion  of  some  indivi- 
duality of  character  in  the  mes- 
senger. For  instance,  where 
(1  Kings  xxii.  24)  a  false  influ- 
ence has  corrupted  the  speech  of 
certain  prophets,  one  of  these 
taunts  another  who  has  spoken 
differently,  **  Which  way  went  the 
spirit  of  Jehovah  from  me  to  speak 
unto  thee  ?  "  Or,  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  "  What  sort  of  a  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  that  which  has 
spoken  in  thee?"  The  spirit  or 
Word  here  is  understood  as  being 
an  individual,  and,  like  the  Satan 
of  Job,  a  servant  of  Gk)d. 

But  that  the  powers  of  Qod, 
when  viewed  as  separate,  were  yet 
not  always  regarded  as  persons, 
may  be  judged  from  such  phrases 
as,  in  the  later  writings,  '*Thy 
Almighty  Hand,  which  made  the 
universe  of  formless  matter,"  when 
compared  with  "Thy  Almighty 
Word  leaped  out  of  thy  royal 
throne,"  and, "  O,  God,  who  madest 
the  all  by  thy  Word,  and  ordainedst 
man  by  thy  Wisdom,"  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  book. 
(Wisdom  ix.  1 ;  xi.  17  ;  xviii.  15.) 

The  following  are  frequent  ex- 
pressions of  Philo's :  "  The  second 
Gt)d,  who  is  the  Word,"  "  the  most 
sacred  Word,  the  eternal  image 
of  God,"  "  the  eldest  Word,"  "  the 
first-bom."  "  Through  the  Word," 
according  to  Philo,  "  the  entire 
universe  was  fashioned."  "  You 
will  find  that  God  is  the  cause 
of  the  universe,  from  whom  it 
sprang  ....  the  Word  of  God  is 


the  instrument,  through  which 
it  was  fashioned."  (De  Cherub. 
§  36.) 

According  to  John,  "  all  things 
came  into  being  through  him  [the 
Word],  and  no  single  thing  that 
has  come  into  being  came  into 
being  without  him," 

Philo  writes : 

"  The  unseen  and  spiritually  ap- 

Srehensible  [or  ideal]  Divine  Word 
[oses  speaks  of  as  the  Image  of 
God.  And  he  speaks  of  the  ideal 
Light  as  being  itself  the  image  of 
this  image,  inasmuch  as  it  has  come 
into  being  as  the  image  of  the 
Divine  Word  which  gave  the  utter- 
ance to  its  genesis  [spoke  it  into 
birth :  '  Let  there  be  Light,  and 
there  was  Light.'].  The  pure  and 
unmingled  Light  is,  however, 
dimmed  in  its  transmission  from 
the  ideal  world  to  that  which  is 
discerned  by  our  senses,  for  no 
object  of  sense  is  ever  wholly 
pure."     (De  Great  Mund.  §  8.) 

John  says  that  in  the  Word  is 
**  Life,  and  the  Life  was  the  Light 
of  men ; "  it  *'  shines  in  the  dark* 
ness,  and  the  darkness  took  no  hold 
on  it." 

The  spiritual  Light,  according  to 
Philo,  is  the  efflux  of  the  Divine 
Word  which  gives  it  its  being.  But 
these  different  relations  are  not  tobe 
too  literally  regarded ;  it  would  be 
mere  confusion  to  attempt  to  define 
minutely  either  the  Word,  which  is 
Wisdom,  or  the  Light  which  is  "  not 
the  phenomenal  sun,  but  the  most 
brilliant  and  glorious  Light  of  the 
unseen  and  mighty  God.  When 
this  light  irradiates  the  mind,  the 
secondary  rays  of  words  [or  angels] 
set."  (De  Somn.  L,  §  13.)  The 
Light,  or  the  Word,  according  to 
John,  confers  a  child-ship  of  Gody  a 
divine  birth  derived  neither  from 
blood,  as  ordinary  relationship,  nor 
from  any  will  originating  in  the 
flesh,  or  in  what  is  merely  human. 
According  to  Philo  (Quest,  in 
Gen.    i.    4)  the   spiritual  part  of 
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man  is  what  becomes  the  image 
of  the  Word  which  gives  the 
Light. 

So  far  there  is  a  very  close  accord 
between  Philo  the  expositor  and 
John  the  theologian.  The  latter 
then  diverges.  The  philosophic 
conception  of  the  Word,  the  irra- 
diating Light  which  shines  in  man  j 
a  way  from  God  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  he  converts  to  a  special  pur- 

Eose.  The  change  is  very  slight, 
ut  has  had  a  momentous  result. 
JesoB  embodies  the  Word ; — Jesus 
is  the  Word  embodied.  Jesus  is 
all  unself,  is  all  Gk>d; — Jesus  is 
GKmI.  The  flesh  is  the  nidus  of  the 
Divine  outpouring; — the  Word  is 
made  flesh.  The  difEerence  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  yet  immense. 
On  the  one  hand,  philosophy ;  on 
the  other,  doctrine. 

This  mighty  bridge,  of  a  hair's 
breadth,  being  once  regarded  as 
spanned  over,  the  philosophic  attri- 
butes of  the  Word  are  reverted 
to.  Philo  says  of  the  Word,  the 
fint-bom  son,  "  No  mortal  thing 
eould  have  been  formed  after 
the  similitude  of  the  supreme 
Father  of  the  Universe,  but  only 
after  the  pattern  of  the  second 
deity,  who  is  the  Word  of  the 
supreme  Being.  (Quest,  and  Sol.  in 
Qen.  ii.  §  62,  and  Frag.  Euseb. 
P.  E.  vii.  13.)  "  Who  would  stand 
to  a  positive  affirmation  about  the 
essence  of  God  ?  .  .  ,  We  must  be 
content  if  we  can  be  able  to  have 
knowledge  of  His  name,  to  wit,  of 
the  interpreter,  the  Word.  For 
this  is  what  must  be  God  to  us,  im- 
perfect as  we  are."  (Leg.  Allegor. 
m.  §  73.)  John  says,  "  God  none 
hkih  ever  seen ;  the  only-bom  son 
that  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  made  him  plain."  With  Philo, 
the  son  of  God  acting  as  paraclete 
for  man  with  the  father  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  for  an  amnesty  for  sins,  is 
the  very  universe  itself  (Vit.  Mos. 
nX  §  14)  ;  with  John,  "  If  any 
man  sin,  we  have  a  paraclete  with 


the  Father,  righteous  Jesus  Christ." 
(1  John  ii.  1.) 

As,  with  Philo,  the  Word  is  the 
nourishment  of  souls,  the  God  of 
the  imperfect;  so,  with  Clement, 
Jesus  is  the  "perennial  Word," 
the  "  eternal  Light,"  and  similarly 
acts  as  the  divine  helper  of  the 
lowly,  represented  under  the  poetic 
metaphor  of  the  "  wing  of  un- 
wandering  birds." 

The  main  injury  done  by  this 
convergence  of  the  two  grand  con- 
ceptions, is  that  when  the  result  of 
the  combination  had  been  made  a- 
doctrine,  it  contracted  the  impres- 
sion of  the  infinite  divine  energies 
in  action  in  relation  to  man,  by 
excluding  all  but  one  express  mani- 
festation. The  defined  special 
providence  tends  to  obscure 
the  constant,  which  if  truly  in- 
finite is  then  indeed  infinitely 
special.  The  figurative  represen- 
tation of  an  eternal  process  of 
divine  activity,  when  converted  into 
the  dogmatic  statement  of  a  single 
occurrence,  may  have  gained,  by 
concentration,  in  its  power  to  appeal 
to  the  unthinking ;  out  the  accept- 
ance of  such  a  creed  as  a  finality 
has  been  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  exploring  mind  bent  on 
the  "divine  philosophy,"  which  is 
"Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull 
fools  suppose.  But  musical  as  is 
Apollo's  lute." 

If  the  doctrines  which  sprang 
into  prominence  after  the  death  of 
Jesus  were  conversions  of  older 
philosophical  images,  it  may  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  the  field  of 
comparison  through  which  we  have 
passed  will  afford  other  likenesses. 

The  following  is  an  allegorised 
reminiscence  of  a  Mosaic  story ; 
and  contains  a  symbol  which  was 
afterwards  turned  to  a  Christian 
use: 

"  God  sends  forth  upon  it  the 
stream  from  his  own  sheer  Bock  of 
Wisdom,  and  gives  the  converted 
sold    to    drink    of    unchangeable 
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health  ....  the  souls  that  love 
God,  when  they  have  drunk,  are 
filled  also  with  the  most  universal 
manna."     (Log.  Allegor.  IL  §  21.) 

The  same  Mosaic  story,  in  the 
same  allegoric  manner  of  Philo,  is 
made  available  as  the  type  of 
another  conception  than  that  of  the 
Word  or  Wisdom — the  Christ;  a 
heightened  and  spiritualised  modi- 
fication of  the  older  notion  of 
Chnsts  or  Messiahs,  the  anointed 
ones  who  were  the  supreme  officials 
of  the  early  Jewish  theocracy,  the 
king  and  the  priest. 

The  two  conceptions,  that  of  the 
personified  Word,  and  that  arising 
from  the  spiritualisation  of  the 
office  of  the  Christ,  or  Anointed 
One,  were  both  adopted  by  degrees 
and  blended  into  one,  as  a  poetic,  a 
reverential,  and  afterwards  a  doc- 
trinal aureole  for  the  head  of 
Jesus. 

"Our  fathers  ....  did  all  eat 
the  same  spiritual  food,  and  did  all 
drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for 
they  continued  to  drink  out  of  a 
spiritual  attendant  Kock,  and  the 
Bock  was  Christ."  (1  Cor.  x. 
1—4.) 

A  further  comparison  may  be 
made  of  the  imagery  of  spiritual 
food.     In  Philo  we  find : 

**  The  Divine  Word,  from  which 
flow  all  teachings  and  wisdoms  that 
never  fail.  This  is  the  heavenly 
food  ....  "Behold,  I  rain  upon 
you  bread  from  heaven"  (Exod. 
xvi.  4.)  In  very  truth  it  is  God 
who  showers  down  from  above 
ethereal  wisdom  upon  well-dis- 
posed  and  exploring  minds."  (Be 
Prof.  §  25.) 

**The  most  high  Divine  Word, 
which  is  Wisdom's  fount  .... 
if  one  draw  from  the  stream  he 
finds  instead  of  death  life  eternal. 
(De  Prof.  §  18.) 

The  corresponding  symbolism  of 
bread  of  immortal  wisdom  and 
water  of  eternal  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  passages  that  follow : 


"  Labour  not  to  earn  the  food 
which  perishes,  but  rather  the 
food  which  abides  unto  life  eternal, 
which  food  the  Son  of  Man  gives 
unto  you,  for  on  him  the  Father 

God  did  seal  approval They 

said  ....  Our  fathers  did  eat  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  even  as 
it  is  written,  He  gave  them  bread 
from  heaven  to  eat.  Jesus  there- 
fore said  unto  them,  verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  it  is  not  Moses  that 
has  given  you  the  bread  out  of  the 
heaven,  but  the  true  bread  out  of 
the  heaven  it  is  my  Father  that 
gives  you.  For  the  bread  of  God  is 
the  bread  that  descends  out  of  the 
heaven  and  gives  life  to  the  world. 
.  .  .  Your  fathers  ate  manna  in  the 
wilderness  and  did  die ;  the  bread 
which  descends  out  of  the  heaven 
is  this,  that  one  may  eat  of  it  and 
not  die."     (John  vi.  27,  33,  50.) 

"  I  know  that  His  [God's]  com- 
mandment is  life  eternal."  (John 
xii.  50.) 

'*  Everyone  that  drinks  of  this 
water  [of  the  well]  will  thirst 
again :  but  whosoever  drinks  of  the 
water  that  I  will  give  him  wiU 
never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I 
will  give  him  will  become  in  him  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into 
life  eternal."     (John  iv.  13,  14.) 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  early 
Christian  compositions  owing  to  a 
peculiar  use  of  the  expression  o^on, 
which  is  variously  translated  "  age,*' 
"  time,"  "  world,"  "  ever." 

"  The  ages  (aeons)  which  are  to 
come."     (Eph.  ii.  7.) 

'*In  this  time  (season)  ...  in 
the  time  (aeon)  that  is  to  come." 
(Mark  x.  30.). 

"Worthy  to  obtain  that  world 
(aeon),  and  the  upstanding  from 
the  dead."     (Luke  xx.  35.) 

"For  ever  (for  the  aeons)." 
(Matt.  vi.  13.) 

"  For  ever  (for  the  aeon)."  (John 
xii.  34.) 

The  clue  to  what  the  Pharisaic 
Sabbi    understood    by   the    word 
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which  in  Greek  is  represented  by 
ai^f  and  in  Hebrew  has  the  root- 
signification  **to  hide,"  we  may 
find  in  Philo  : — 

"  Aeon  is  an  expression  descrip- 
tive of  life  of  the  universe  of 
spiritual  perception,  as  Time  of 
the  life  of  the  universe  of  external 
sensation.*'         (De     Mut.     Nom. 

§  47-) 
A  quotation  from  the  Talmud 

will  exemplify  this  use  of  the  term. 
"  Morning  sleep,  and  mid-day  wine, 
and  the  babbling  of  youths,  and 
frequenting  the  meeting-houses  of 
the  vulgar,  put  a  man  out  of  the 
aeon.  (Pirq.  Aboth  iii.  16.)  On 
the  other  hand,  "  He  that  increases 
Thorah  [the  Divine-Law  as  iden- 
tified with  Wisdom]  increases  life. 
.  .  .  He  who  has  gotten  to  himself 
words  of  Thorah,  has  gotten  to 
himself  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come."  (Pirq-  Aboth  ii.  8.)  A  cor- 
roboration of  this  teaching,  and  of 
the  meaning  of  the  aeon,  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  following  : 
"  Search  the  scriptures,  for  ye 
deem  that  in  them  ye  have  aeonian 
life."     (John  V.  39.) 

The  aeon  thus  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  measures  of  the  move- 
ments of  our  terrestrial  spheres,  it 
is  a  part  of  the  endless  flow  of 
eternity,  and  therefore  comes  to  be 
understood  as  representing  the 
state  described  as  ''the  world  to 
come."  The  epithet  "  aeonian,"  so 
commonly  rendered  "  everlasting," 
should  never  be  understood  as  in 
relation  to  duration ;  when  applied 
to  life  it  means  life  of  the  aeon, 
spiritual,  or  eternal  life. 

By  an  extension  of  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  term  aeon,  it  became 
used  bv  the  Gnostics  to  signify 
celestial  beings. 

Another  similar  expression  used 
in  the  same  expansive  way  in  refe- 
rence to  the  spiritual  condition,  is 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  "  the  great 
day,"  "the  day  of  judgment." 
Wiih  a  similar  meaning  the  Tal- 


mudic  Babbis  spoke  of  "  the  aeon 
of  selection." 

It  is  probable  that  such  an  en- 
trance into  the  interior  state — a 
fleeting  vision  to  the  incarnate — is 
signified  by  the  expression  of  the 
Apocalypse  (i.  10).  "In  spirit  I 
came  to  be  in  the  dominical  day." 
That  such  expressions  as  *aeon'  or 
'  day  *  are  inadequate  to  represent, 
and  only  dimly  denote,  the  incom- 
municable, is  confessed  in  the 
words,  "  one  day  with  the  Lord  is 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day."  (TI.  Pet.  iii.  8.) 

Before  continuing  the  study  of 
Philo's  attitude  towards  the  uni- 
versal problems  of  philosophy,  we 
may  ask  the  question,  What  is  he — 
gnostic,  mystic,  ascetic,  or  transcen- 
aentalisti'  He  is  not  an  extreme 
ascetic,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
beauty  of  the  body,  as  a  part  of 
nature;  but  he  sees  in  it  a  dead 
and  soulless  thing,  if  viewed  by 
itself,  but  assured  of  a  high  des- 
tiny if  ruled  and  governed  by  the 
sovereign  principle.  There  is  in  the 
soul,  or  vital  part,  an  irrational 
element,  the  faculties  which  appeal 
and  do  not  reason.  So  far  then  the 
soulic  part  ought  not  to  be  called 
dead  if  taken  by  itself,  but  this 
very  life  is  a  kind  of  life  that  is 
but  temporary,  and  may  almost  be 
called  death.  Philo  is  a  mystic, 
but  sane,  and  not  given  to  super- 
stition. He  is  a  gnostic,  but  a 
spiritual  gnostic,  that  is,  he  keeps 
close  to  such  realities  as  are  made 
known  to  the  spiritual  instinct  or 
inspiration  ;  he  is  not  a  gnostic 
whose  theories  have  become  over- 
intellectualised,  and  who  has  spun 
out  the  plain  and  wholesome 
spiritual  food  into  the  gossamer 
tnreads  of  excited  fancy.  At  first 
study  he  may  be  thought  to  be 
as  deeply  lost  m  fancy's  maze  as  any 
theosopbical  speculator,  but  this 
effect  upon  the  practical  mind  is  due, 
not  to  gnostic  extravagance,  but  to 
the  Eabbinical  methods  which  he 
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follows.  He  says,  '*  Great  things  are 
often  made  known  by  an  outline  of 
smaller  things  '*  (Be  Abrah.  §  15) ;  a 
fact  which  is  true  enough.  But  the 
Eabbinical  snare  into  which  he 
falls  is  the  attempt  to  make  great 
things  reveal  themselves  bj  an 
outline  of  smaller  things  with 
which  they  have  no  original  con- 
nection whatever.  His  peculiarity 
is  that  his  thoughts  are  sane,  even 
though  apparently  produced  by  an 
insane  method.  This  method,  at 
once  supersubtle  and  puerile,  he 
owes  to  the  fashion  of  his  race, 
and  to  the  fact  of  the  very  letter 
of  the  Jewish  scriptures  being  held 
in  such  reverence  that  all  philo- 
sophy had  to  be  drawn  through  it, 
and  none  could  meet  with  attention 
that  professed  independence  of  the 
canonical  law. 

Philo  is  thus  not  an  absolutely 
independent  thinker,  his  thought 
being  necessarily  coloured  to  some 
extent  by  the  medium  in  which  he 
works.  His  endeavour  is  to  "  com- 
bine the  philosophy  of  Plato  with 
the  sanctions  of  Hebrew  religion,"* 
but  the  philosophic  expansion  with 
which  in  that  process  he  can  endow 
the  narrowest  and  most  apparently 
matter  of  fact  sentence  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  record,  is  some- 
thing to  wonder  at. 

The  personification  of  the  various 
properties  that  make  up  the  com- 
plex nature  of  man  forms  a  not 
uninstructive  parabolic  study. 
And  Philo  is  not  alone  in  the  culti- 
vation of  such  a  poetico-philoso- 
phical  pursuit.  If  we  turn  to  Bud- 
dhism, we  stumble  upon  the  in- 
junction (absurd  unless  it  be  a 
symbolic  paradox)  to  the  devout 
disciple  to  murder  his  father  and 
mother,  and  destroy  a  kingdom 
with  all  its  subjects.  In  the  gospel 
parables  we  find  much  that  is  un- 
edifying,  unless  understood  of  the 
constituents    of     human     nature. 


when  it  at  once  becomes  full  of 
suggestiveness.  These,  however, 
it  is  easy  to  accept  as  made  for 
fable,  not  told  for  fact.  In  Philo, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  almost 
ludicrous  peculiarity  is  that  the 
mysterious  symbols  are  found  so 
parasitically  entwined  with  the 
records  of  time-honoured  historical 
characters,  that  sober  chronicle 
and  occult  myth  seem  to  have 
become  one. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
Abraham  as  a  patriarchal  sheikb 
who  more  than  held  his  own  in  a 
rude  age,  against  the  petty  chief- 
tains of  his  neighbourhood.  The 
accounts  of  such  exploits  it  is  much 
easier  to  regard  as  legendary  and 
semi-historical,  than  as  a  deliberate 
weft  of  symbol.  But  in  Abndiam 
Philo  sees  a  type  of  spiritual  con- 
quest only  : 

"  Abraham,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  nine  kings,  that  is,  of  the 
four  passions  and  the  five  powers 
of  the  outward  senses."  (De 
Ebriet.  §  27.) 

In  a  similar  manner,  Pharaoh 
himself  ceases  to  be  an  earthly 
sovereign,  and  becomes  a  quality  A 
soul: 

"  The  king  of  Egypt,  the  arro* 
gant  mind  '  with  the  six  hundred 
chariots,'  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
six  harmonically  arranged  move- 
ments of  the  organic  body,  and 
'with  the  chief  men  set  upon 
them.'  .  .  .  .  <  The  horse  and  hia 
rider  he  had  thrown  into  the  sea,' 
because  after  he  had  done  away 
with  the  particular  mind  which  rides 
away  upon  the  irrational  impulsea 
of  that  four-footed  and  restive 
animal,  passion,  he  was  becoming 
an  ally  and  champion  of  the  sight- 
endowed  soul.' "   (De  Ebriet.  §  29.) 

The  significations  here  bronght 
out  in  90  singular  a  manner  are 
strangely  akin  to  the  Buddhist 
doctrines  as  to  '^  the  five  aggre- 
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gates "  of  sensual  feeling,  '*  the 
three  poisons "  of  covetousness, 
anger,  delusion,  "  the  five  obscuri- 
ties ''  of  envy,  passion,  sloth,  vacil- 
lation, unbelief ;  and  the  like  nume- 
rical modes  of  classifying  qualities. 
In  Philo's  view,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  man  is  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  divine  powers,  the  epi- 
phanies of  the  unsearchable  God; 
the  ideal  existence  comes  first, 
thence  follows  the  more  external: 
**  After  producing  the  type  of  the 
generic  man,  in  whom  they  say  the 
male  and  female  sex  are  contained, 
God  at  length  works  out  the  species, 
the  Adam."     (Legis  Allegor.  11. 

§4.). 

This  may  remind  us  of  the  tra- 
ditionary saying  of  Jesus,  in  answer 
to  the  question  when  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  should  come,  that  it  would 
be  *  when  the  two  had  become  one, 
and  when  the  male  and  the  female 
were  neither  male  or  female,*  that 
is,  when  the  angelic  state,  the  ideal 
type  and  perfection,  had  been  at- 
tained or  regained. 

But  while  he  regards  the  terres- 
trial faculties  as  occupying  a  com- 
paratively lowly  place,  Philo  is 
sufficiently  rationed  not  to  despise 
them,  seeing  that  they  belong  to  a 
divine  scheme  of  use.  Man  is 
placed  by  God  in  Nature  in  order 
to  learn  from  it : 

''Having  settled  his  reasoning 
faculty  as  king  in  the  sovereign 
part  of  him,  he  bestowed  upon  him 
as  a  suite  of  body-guards  the  capa- 
cities for  the  apprehension  of 
colours  and  sounds,  flavours  and 
odours,  and  the  Uke,  which  in  the 
absence  of  external  sense  man 
would  have  been  unable  to  get 
hold  of  by  his  own  unaided  power." 
(De  Mund.  Opif .  §  48.) 

As  we  all  know,  these  sturdy 
body-guards,  the  senses,  are  not 
seldom  found  so  assuming  that  the 
king  himself  is  almost  obliterated. 
Many  a  cry  has  gone  up  from  the 
struggling    inner    heart  of    man, 


that  its  birthright  and  supremacy 
are  being  done  away;  the  world 
presses  too  closely  upon  it.  The 
following  expressions  of  the  soul's 
cry  both  of  dismay  and  of  triumph 
may  be  compared : 

"  The  corruptible  body  makes 
the  soul  heavy  laden,  and  the 
earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down 
the  much-musing  mind."  (Wisdom 
ii.  15.) 

"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  burdened,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.  .  .  .  My  yoke 
is  comfortable  and  my  burden 
light."     (Matt.  xi.  28,  30.) 

"  In  this  [earthly]  tabernacle  we 
groan,  being  burdened."  (U.  Cor. 
V.  4) 

Philo  speaks  explicitly,  as  is  his 
wont,  on  this  subject : 

"  They  toil  to  earn  and  make  a 
system  of  the  things  dear  to  the 
flesh,  with  all  speed  making  their 
own  that  composite  earthy  mass, 
that  statue  of  plasm,  that  almost 
house  of  the  soul,  which — ^from 
birth  until  death  so  great  a  burden 
— it  lays  not  down,  but  carries  like 
a  corpse."     (De  Agric.  §  5.) 

"  The  little  housings  in  the 
nether  world  are  what  bring  bond- 
age and  disaster  and  fell  hiimilia- 
tion  upon  the  soul.  For  in  very 
truth  the  passions  of  the  body  are 
spurious  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
being  produced  of  the  flesh, 
wherein  they  have  firm  root." 
(Quis  Eer.  Div.  Her.  §  54.) 

We  are  strongly  reminded  here 
of  the  Buddhist  view,  and  of  the 
apostrophe  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh 
and  the  pride  of  life  as  the  respon- 
sible authors  of  corporeal  exis- 
tence :  "  O  maker,  thou  hast  been 
discerned ;  thou  shalt  not  build  up 
this  tabernacle  again." 

But  Philo  goes  too  far  in  saying 
that  bodily  passions  have  their 
absolute  origin  in  the  flesh,  which 
rather  may  be  said  to  give  desires 
their  expression.  We  may  correct 
the  thought  by  the  deeper  truth 
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that  although  in  external  life  they 
take  their  form,  it  is  "  from  within, 
out  of  the  heart  of  man "  that 
there  come  murders  and  adulteries, 
lasciviousness  and  pride. 

The  following,  from  Philo,  is  in 
close  accord  with  the  myth  of 
creation  as  given  in  Genesis,  but  it 
falls  short  of  giving  the  whole 
secret  of  incarnation.  The  irra- 
tional part  is  but  too  truly  an  in- 
tegral part  of  us : 

"  It  is  owing  to  bodily  pleasure 
that  men  exchange  the  immortal 
and  fortunate  existence  for  that 
which  is  mortal  and  ill-starred." 
(De  Mund.  Opif.  §  53.) 

<<The  part  of  our  soul  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  sovereign  principle 
is  divided  sevenfold,  into  five 
senses  and  the  vocal  organ,  and 
besides  all,  the  productive  faculty." 
(De  Mund.  Opif.  §  40.) 

We  are  reminded,  by  the  allusion 
to  Genesis,  how  orthodox  an  ad- 
herent, according  to  the  Pharisaic 
interpretation,  was  Philo  to  the 
Mosaic  scriptures : 

"  In  five  ways  at  first  the  serpent 
winds  itself  round  insinuatingly. 
For  truly  there  are  pleasures  that 
consist  in  sight,  and  in  hearing, 
and  in  taste,  and  in  smell,  and  in 
touch.  But  the  most  vehement 
and  intense  are  those  of  inter- 
course with  women."  (Legis 
AUegor.  H.  §  18.) 

In  the  following  passage  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Philo  does  or 
does  not  take  a  broader  view  and 
show  a  belief  that  bodv  is  not  the 
culprit  upon  whom  alone  all  re- 
sponsibility for  sin  must  be  thrown : 

"  Death  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
being  the  death  of  a  man,  the  other 
the  peculiar  death  of  a  soul.  The 
death  of  a  man  is  soxQ's  severance 
from  body,  but  the  death  of  soul 
consists  in  the  destruction  of 
virtue,  combined  with  adoption  of 
vice.  When  Moses  speaks  not 
merely  of  dying  but  of  dying  the 
death,  he  is  not  denoting  common 


death,  but  that  peculiar  and 
especial  death  which  appertains  to 
a  soul  entombed  in  passions  and  all 
kinds  of  vice.  .  .  .  Well  did  Hera- 
kleitos  in  this  respect  follow  the 
doctrine  of  Moses,  when  he  says, 
*We  live  their  death,  we  have 
died  their  life.'  For  now,  when 
we  are  alive,  it  is  with  the  soul 
dead  and  entombed  in  the  body  a& 
it  were  in  a  grave-mound;  but 
were  we  to  die,  it  would  be  with 
the  soul  living  its  own  life,  and 
released  from  the  evil  and  dead 
body  wherewith  it  is  bound." 
(Legis  Allegor.  I.  §  38.) 

If  the  soul  going  downwards 
finds  death,  striving  upwards  it 
finds  life : 

"The  mind  is  vivified  by  God, 
and  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul 
by  the  mind ;  for  the  mind  is  as 
it  were  a  God  to  the  irrational 
part  of  the  soul."  (Leg.  Allegor.  I. 
§  13.)  This  is  a  corresponding 
procession  of  life  to  that  which  is 
affirmed  of  the  universe  of  nature 
as  uttered  into  life  by  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  by  Otod.  These  are 
abstract  thoughts,  and  to  most 
minds  it  is  more  congenial  to  think 
only  of  the  concrete  and  the  per- 
sonal. The  irrational  mass  of 
humanity  is  vivified  by  the  apos- 
tolic few.  These  few,  or  the  one 
who  is  pre-eminent,  are  regarded 
in  fear  or  in  love  as  the  Light 
that  proceeds  from  God.  In  course 
of  time  the  apostle  becomes 
canonised,  and  humanity,  instead 
of  looking  upwards  to  the  radiant 
source  from  which  all  scattered 
lights  proceed,  worships  at  the  feet 
of  an  image,  the  original  of  which 
perchance  was  treated  with  de- 
spite. 

Plato  never  uses  the  word  angel 
to  convey  his  notion  of  daimonic 
existences ;  the  Hebrew  prophets  of 
the  olden  time  do  not  speak  of 
souls  as  disembodied  individuals ; 
Philo  is  a  connecting  line  between 
Greek  and  Hebrew.      As  he   ex> 
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presses  it,  '^  If  jou  regard  Souls  and 
Daimons  and  Angels  as  differing 
indeed  in  name,  but  as  one  and  the 
same  thing  in  reality,  jou  will 
remove  from  yourself  that  most 
oppressive  burden,  superstition. 
For  as  men  in  general  speak  of 
good  and  evil  daimons,  and  in  like 
manner  of  good  and  evil  souls,  so 
also  it  is  with  regard  to  angels,  as 
being  some  of  them  worthy  of  a  good 
appellation,  as  ambassadors  firom 
men  to  GK>d,  and  from  G-od  to  men, 
inviolable  and  holy  on  account  of 
this  blameless  and  all-comely 
ministry ;  while  as  to  others,  again, 
you  will  not  err  if  you  take  them 
to  be  unholy  and  unworthy  of  the 
appellation.       (Be  G-igant.  §  4.) 

The  following  commentary  upon 
Jacob's  dream  conveys  these  ideas 
of  Philo's  more  fully : 

" '  And  he  dreamed  a  dream  ; 
and  behold  a  ladder  was  planted 
solidly  upon  the.  earth,  the  head 
whereof  reached  unto  the  heaven, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascended 
and  descended  upon  it'  (Gen. 
xxviii.  12.).  Admirably  does  Moses 
by  the  figure  of  a  ladder  planted 
solidly  on  the  earth  present  an 
image  of  the  air.  .  .  .  The  air  is 
the  abode  of  incorporeal  souls, 
inasmuch  as  it  seemea  good  to  the 
Creator  to  fill  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  living  creatures.  .  .  . 
Were  it  not  absurd  that  that 
element  whereby  others  have  been 
endowed  with  soul  should  itself 
be  destitute  of  souls  ? 

*'  Of  these  souls,  some  descend  to 
be  bound  up  in  mortal  bodies, 
such,  namely,  as  are  most  near  the 
earth  and  most  fond  of  body. 
Others  soar  upwards,  being  again 
distinguished  according  to  defini- 
tions and  times  which  have  been 
marked  out  by  nature.  Of  these 
souls,  some  yearn  for  the  associa- 
tions and  habits  of  mortal  life,  and 
go  back  again  to  it ;  others  charge 
it  with  much  trifling  folly,  and 
pronounce  the  body  to  be  a  prison 


house  and  grave  mound;  and 
flying  from  it  as  from  a  gaol  or  a 
tomb,  have  raised  themselves  up 
aloft  on  light  wings  to  the  ether, 
and  for  their  aeon  engage  them- 
selves on  sublime  things. 

"  There  are  others,  again,  the 
most  pure  and  excellent,  who  have 
succeeded  to  greater  and  diviner 
minds,  not  ever  reaching  out  at  all 
for  any  of  the  things  of  earth,  but 
being  viceroys  of  the  All-sovereign, 
as  it  were  eyes  and  ears  of  a  great 
king,  having  all  things  in  their 
view  and  hearing.  Philosophers 
in  general  call  these  daimons,  but 
the  sacred  word  is  wont  to  call 
them  angels,  using  a  name  more 
naturally  suitable.  For  indeed 
they  are  angels  who  convey  the  in- 
junctions of  the  father  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  needs  of  the  children 
to  the  father.  ...  It  is  the  lot  of 
us,  subjects  of  fate,  to  use  words 
as  mediators  and  intercessors.  .  .  . 
The  ladder  was  something  of  this 
sort;  but  if  we  examine  the  soul 
which  is  in  men,  we  shall  find  that 
its  foundation  (the  corporeal 
nature),  corresponding  to  the  earth 
part,  is  external  sensation,  while 
its  head,  corresponding  to  the 
heavenly  part,  is  the  purest  mind." 
(De  Somn.  I.  §  22,  23.) 

The  following  fine  and  pictu- 
resque passage  is  essentially  Pla- 
tonic: 

"Those  beings  whom  other 
philosophers  call  daimons,  Moses 
usually  calls  angels ;  they  are  souls 
that  take  flight  by  air.  .  .  .  How- 
ever incapable  our  sight  may  be 
of  receiving  the  images  of  the  im- 
pression made  bv  souls,  it  does  not 
follow  that  souls  do  not  exist  in 
air :  but  in  order  that  like  should 
be  contemplated  by  like,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  ap- 
prehended by  mind. 

"Some  among  souls  descended 
into  bodies,  while  others  have  not 
deigned  ever  to  adapt  themselves 
to  any  of  the  quarters  of  the  earth. 
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These,  ,  once  hallowed  and  com- 
passed  by  the  Father's  care,  the 
Demiurge  is  wont  to  employ  as 
helpers  and  ministrants  for  the 
charge  of  mortals.  But  the  others, 
descending  into  body  as  into  a 
river,  at  one  time  are  carried  away 
and  swallowed  up  by  the  sweep  of 
a  most  violent  whirlpool,  while  at 
another  they  strive  with  all  their 
power  to  resist  the  current,  and  at 
first  manage  to  float  up,  and 
afterwards  thither  to  fly  off  again, 
whence  they  started. 

"These  are  souls  of  those  that 
somehow  drew  from  above  a  love 
of  wisdom,  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  took  diligent  care  to  die 
to  the  corporeal  life,  in  order  that 
they  might  get  in  exchange  the 
incorporeal  and  incorruptible  life, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Uncreate 
and  Incorruptible.  But  those 
which  are  swallowed  up  are  the 
souls  of  such  other  men  as  disre- 
garded wisdom,  giving  themselves 
up  to  unstable  and  chancy  affairs, 
not  one  of  which  bears  reference 
to  the  mightiest  part  of  what  is  in 
us,  soul  or  mind,  but  all  to  our 
corpse  yoke-fellow,  the  body,  or  to 
things  even  more  soulless  than 
that,  I  mean  popularity  and  money, 
and  offices  and  rewards,  and  all 
such  other  things  as  by  those  who 
have  not  fixed  their  eyes  on  what 
is  beautiful  in  real  truth,  are 
plastered  up  and  painted  into  life 
by  the  cheat  of  false  opinion." 
(De  Gigant.  §  3.) 

Platonic  though  this  may  be,  it 
is  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
which  dictated  the  utter  subjection 
of  the  body,  and  even  a  reluctance 
to  escape  the  supreme  trial  of 
martyrdom,  with  a  view  of  so  obtain- 
ing "a  better  resurrection."  A 
truth,  enthusiastically  distended, 
was  and  is  the  spring  of  all  fanati- 
cal readiness  for  martyrdom ;  the 
truth  that  in  spite  of  appearances 
which  make  for  the  oontraiy,  the 
soul  is  really  the  important  part, 


the  only  part  worth  saving.  Philo 
gives  a  complete  code  of  ethics  in 
the  following  pregnant  paflsage : 

"  The  body  in  the  absence  of  the 
soul,  the  soul  in  the  absence  of 
reason,  reason  in  lack  of  virtue,  is 
by  nature  bound  to  perish."  (Quod 
Det.  Potion  Insid.  §  39.) 

The  body,  in  other  words,  is 
secondary  to  the  soul,  soul-saving 
is  a  delusion  without  reason,  and 
reason  is  only  kept  wholesome  and 
true  by  conduct. 

The  following  passage  continues 
the  subject,  and  is  one  of  Philo's 
wonderful  extractions  of  a  meta- 
physical meaning  out  of  the  letter 
of  his  national  scripture : 

"'Who  slays  Gain  shall  suffer 
sevenfold.' .  .  .  The  irrational  part 
of  the  soul  is  divided  into  seven 
parts — ^sight,  smell,  hearing,  taste, 
touch,  speech,  generation.  If, 
therefore,  one  were  to  do  away  with 
the  eighth,  which  is  mind,  that  is 
to  sav,  Gain  the  ruler  of  them,  he 
would  paralyse  the  seven  also ;  for 
while  by  the  stout  strength  of  the 
mind,  all  are  made  strong,  by  its 
weakness  they  are  made  to  suffer 
in  sympathy,  and  by  its  decay  if 
brought  on  wholly  by  vice  Uiey 
become  slackened  and  dissolved 
altogether."  (Quod  Det.  Potiori 
Insid.  §  46.) 

Etvmology  shows  numbers  of 
allurmg  similarities  between  words 
of  different  apparent  origin.  It  is 
a  curious  coincidence  which  makes 
the  word  Kain  (here  made  to 
representthe  mind's  sovereign  role) 
so  like  the  root  Ken^  which  means 
knowledge  and  the  sovereignty  de- 
rived from  knowledge:  Sanscrit, 
gna,  ganami ;  Greek,  ginosco ; 
Latin,  cognosco ;  Gothic,  kann  ; 
Gkrman,kennenand£!Onig;  Saxon, 
cyning;  English,  king,  cunning, 
canny,  ken,  ^. 

Whether,  or  not,  there  be  in  the 
letter  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures any  hidden  original  root  of 
parable,  Philo  finds  no  difficulty  in 
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planting  one  there.  Again  and 
again  we  find  him,  in  reference  to 
a  passage  that  seems  to  contain 
nothing  beyond  its  jpriirui  fade 
meaning,  urging  that  for  the  ex- 
planation, "  We  must  have  recourse 
to  allegory,  which  is  dear  to  visionary 
men  [men  of  sight  or  of  insight], 
for  truly  the  sacred  oracles  do  most 
manifestly  offer  us  inducements  to 
the  pursuit  of  it."     (De  Plantat. 

§9) 

Or  again : 

"The  literal  statement  here  is 

plainly  fabulous."     (Leg.  Allegor. 

n.  §  7.) 

In  a  number  of  .passages  Philo 
endeavours  to  do  away  with  imper- 
fect anthropomorphic  conceptions 
of  Deity,  which  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  were  due  to  expressions  in 
the  older  sacred  books  of  his  race. 
The  following,  for  instance,  veiy 
considerably  enlarges  the  idea  of 
creation,  which  is  so  often  repre- 
sented as  a  series  of  disjointed  or 
intermittent  acts : 

"  Gk>d  never  ceases  at  all  from  crea- 
tion, but  just  as  it  is  the  property  of 
fire  to  bum,  and  of  snow  to  chill, 
so  it  is  of  Gk>d  to  be  creating.  .  .  . 
He  makes  things  to  rest  which 
appear  to  be  creative,  but  are  not 
really  endowed  with  energy;  but 
he  hmiself  never  ceases  from  crea- 
tive action."      (Legis  Allegor.   I. 

§  3.) 

"  Thou  shalt  take  away,  O  soul, 
everything  created,  mortal,  change- 
able, profane,  from  thy  conception 
respecting  G<>d  the  uncreate  and 
incorruptible,  and  immovable,  and 
holy,  and  only  blessed."  (De 
Sacrif .  Ab.  et  Caini,  §  30.) 

The  following  is  a  splendid  pas- 
sage from  first  to  last,  and  will 
help  to  show  why  men  are  to  be 
found  who  will  painfully  thread 
their  way  through  the  uneven 
paths  of  error  and  turmoil,  in  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  indeed 
a  promised  land,  one  brief  glimpse 
of    which     through     the    moun- 


tain mists  will  be  unspeakable 
reward : 

"  Neither  is  Q-od  a  being  of  the 
form  of  man,  nor  is  the  human 
body  of  the  form  of  Gk)d ;  but  the 
resemblance  is  spoken  of  with  re- 
ference to  the  mind  which  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  soul.  For  the 
mind,  which  is  in  each  of  those  who 
are  in  part,  was  made  after  the 
likeness  and  in  relation  to  that  one 
mind  of  the  universe,  its  arche- 
type, being  in  some  sort  the  god 
of  that  body  which  bears  it  and 
holds  its  image.  Whatever  rank 
hath  the  great  Sovereign  in  the 
whole  universe,  such,  it  seems, 
hath  the  human  mind  in  man.  .  .  . 
Led  on  by  love,  which  is  the  guide 
of  wisdom,  it  surmounts  all  the 
existence  that  is  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  and  then  longs  after  that 
which  is  perceptible  by  the  inner 
mind.  And  beholding  therein, 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  the 
patterns  and  the  ideas  of  the  things 
perceptible  by  the  senses  which  it 
saw  nere,  it  becomes  possessed 
with  a  sober  intoxication,  like  those 
in  the  Oorybantian  fervour  are 
seized  with  ecstacy,  and  becomes 
filled  with  a  desire  of  a  different 
order,  a  more  excellent  longing, 
by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the 
topmost  arch  of  things  inly  appre- 
hensible, and  appears  to  be  reach- 
ing the  great  il^ng  himself.  And 
while  it  strives  with  eager  desire 
to  behold  him,  pure  and  unmingled 
rays  of  divine  light  are  poured 
forth  like  a  torrent,  so  as  to  bring 
a  dizzy  bewilderment  upon  the  eye 
of  the  mind  by  the  raoiant  splen- 
dour."   (De  Mund.  Opif.  §  23.) 

The  road  on  which  the  pilgrim 
soul  so  often  stumbles,  and  from 
which  it  is  so  often  enticed  into  the 
bye-paths  of  vice,  whence  it  emerges 
lame,  and  able  to  proceed  but 
slowly, — ^this  road,  in  a  beautiful 
expression  of  Philo's,  "  ends  at  the 
Father  of  the  universe."  Such  an 
ending    is    indeed    a    beginning. 
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Another  similarlj  inspired  thought 
is  thus  expressed,  **  after  the  world, 
there  is  not  place,  but  God."  (Qu. 
in  Ezod.  n.  §  40.) 

The  assured  maimer  in  which 
Philo  enunciates  broad  views  of 
spiritual  things  must  lead  us  to  a 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  the  first 
to  affiliate  himself  to  a  religious 
philosophy  drawn  from  bo^  Plato 
and  the  Hebrew  Scripture  indis- 
criminatelj,  but  that  a  school 
possessed  of  a  large  traditional 
learning  must  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  some  time 

The  following  is  quite  from  a 
teacher's  point  of  view,  and  singu- 
larly parallels  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower,  as  regards  the  varied  recep- 
tion of  the  seeds : 

''Those  that  seek  after  phi- 
losophy, breathlessly,  as  it  were,  go 
through  with  one  prolonged  dis- 
course about  virtue.  What  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  what  is 
said  ?  For  instead  of  giving  heed, 
men  turn  their  mind  upon  other 
errands,  some  to  shipping  and 
market,  others  to  rents  and  agri- 
culture, others  to  honours  and 
politics,  others  to  the  gains  accru- 
ing from  each  craft  and  avocation, 
others  to  revenge  upon  their  ene- 
mies, others  to  the  indulgences  of 
the  amorous  appetites,  and  in  fine 
everyone  is  under  the  influence  of 
some  distracting  idea  or  other.  So 
that,  as  far  as  the  subjects  under 
illustration  are  concerned,  such 
persons  are  become  wholly  deaf,  and 
are  present  with  their  bodies  only, 
but  are  far  removed  with  their 
minds,  differing  not  a  whit  froni 
images  or  statues. 

"  And  if  some  do  attend,  they  sit 
for  the  length  of  time  listening, 
and  when  they  have  got  a  little 
distance  away,  they  do  not  re- 
member a  single  word  of  what  was 
said ;  in  fact  they  came  rather  to 
be  pleased  through  the  sense  of 
hearing  than  to  be  advantaffed. 
So  their  soul  has  not  availed  to 


comprehend  anything  or  to  becom.e 
pregnant  with  an  idea ;  meanwhile 
that  whidi  was  the  moving  cause 
of  pleasure  becomes  inoperative, 
and  their  attention  is  extinguished. 

''  There  is  a  third  class  of  persona 
in  whose  minds  the  things  said 
find  some  answer  while  still  fresh 
in  their  ears,  but  they  turn  out  to  be 
sophists  rather  than  wisdom  lovers ;. 
their  speech  is  praiseworthy,  but 
their  life  is  blameable;  they  are 
mighty  to  speak,  but  powerless  to^ 
do  that  which  is  the  b^t. 

'^  It  is  then  hardly  possible  to  find 
a  man  both  attentive  and  remem- 
bering, giving  honour  to  deeds 
before  words."  (Cong.  Erud. 
Qrat.  §  13.) 

We  have  spoken  of  the  li^t 
which  Philo's  philosophic  exposi- 
tions may  throw  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  parabolic  literature 
of  his  time.  We  cannot  here 
enter  at  length  into  the  analysis  of 
the  parables,  but  a  comparison  of 
the  following  passages  (if  we  take 
them  in  conjunction  with  others 
that  pourtray  those  subordinate 
functions  of  man  which  at  times  get 
the  better  hand  of  the  higher  part 
which  ought  to  be  regnant  within 
him)  may  afford  a  key  to  the  mean- 
in  g  of  the  parable  of  the  Husband- 
men who  slay  the  heir  sent  to 
redeem  the  vineyard. 

First  we  may  glance  at  some  ex- 
pressions of  revolt  against  the 
higher  law:  "Kings  of  the  earth 
range  themselves,  and  men  of  mark 
band  themselves  against  the  fitemal, 
and  against  his  Anointed,  saying, 
"  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder, 
and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us :" 

8?8.  ii.  2.)  "Touch  not  my 
hrists,  and  deal  not  wrongfully 
with  my  prophets :"  (1  Ohron.  xvi. 
22.)  This  conception  of  despite  to 
the  messengers  of  God  Philo  carries 
away  from  the  political  plane  to 
the  field  of  combat  within  the 
soul: — 
"  If  any  one  cleaves  asunder  and 
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•destroys  that  upright,  and  sound, 
and  stedfast  Word,  which  testifies 
to  God  alone  that  in  his  power  are 
all  things,  if  any  one  be  found  in 
the  act  of  breaking  in  upon  it,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  act  of  wounding 
and  destroying  it,  because  he  ac- 
knowledges his  own  mind  as  the 
source  of  energy,  to  the  exclusion 
•of  God,  he  is  a  thief,  taking  away 
what  belongs  to  other.  For  aU 
possessions  are  of  God."  (Legis 
Allegor.  iii.  §  10.) 

The  lower  qualities,  which  as  the 
«Yent  proves  are  but  for  a  time, 
seize  upon  the  divine  messenger  of 
conscience  that  makes  its  appeal, 
and  cry,  "  This  is  the  heir,  let  us 
seize  him,  that  the  inheritance  may 
be  ours." 

The  yineyard  in  such  a  parable 
has  been  taken  in  a  semi -political 
or  sectarian  sense.  No  doubt  a 
parable  was  composed  so  as  to 
have  an  ostensible  meaning,  which 
4»n  a  deeper  plane  of  thought  con- 
veyed an  inner  sense  and  purport. 
Philo  takes  such  an  ostensible 
meaning  in  the  passage  that  fol- 
lows, but  immediately  proceeds  to 
convert  it  into  a  more  exoteric 
one: — 

**The  vineyard  of  the  Lord 
Almighty  is  the  house  of  Israel: 
(Nam.  xiiL  18.)  Now  Israel  is 
the  mind  devoted  to  contemplation 
«f  Gk)d  and  of  the  universe;  for 
the  name  Israel  is  interpreted 
^seeing  God,'  and  the  abode  of 
the  mind  is  the  whole  soul."  (De 
Sonm.  11.  §  26.) 

It  does  not  follow  that  in  a  given 
parable  containing  the  term  vine- 
jard,  that  symbol  would  signify 
the  mind  regarded  in  its  faculty  of 
eontemplation.  Another  spiritual 
aspect  might  be  the  presentment 
of  the  parable,  which  would  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  recipro- 
cal relation  of  all  its  parts.  As  Philo 
flays,  **  Those  who  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tares    ought    not    to    fight    over 


syllables,  but  ought  first  to  look  at 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs  employed,  and 
the  occasions  on  which,  and  the 
manners  in  which  each  expression 
is  used ;  for  it  often  happens  that 
the  same  expressions  are  adjusted 
to  different  things  at  different 
times,  and  on  the  contrary,  op- 
posite expressions  are  at  different 
times  applied  to  the  same  thing 
without  any  lack  of  poetical  con- 
sistency."  (Pragm.  Damasc.) 

The  symbol  of  a  husbandman 
Philo  himself  uses  to  signify  ''  a 
mental  disposition  unchastised  and 
unsound,"  bringing  forward  '*  no- 
thing useful  for  its  fruit,"  but 
rather  vices. 

The  Husbandmen,  or  faculties 
which  usurped  a  proprietorship 
beyond  their  proper  function,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  to  be  replaced 
by  others.  In  the  following,  the 
imagery  is  different,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same : 

"  That    which  is  announced  as 
the  husbandry  of  the  soul  makes 
this  profession.     The  trees  of  folly 
and  mtemperance,  of  unrighteous- 
ness and  cowardice,  I  will  wholly 
cut  down;  I  will  also  cut  off  the 
shoots  of  pleasure  and  of  lust,  of 
anger  and  of  passion,  and  of  like 
affections,  yea,  though  they  should 
reach  as  lugh  as  heaven.     I  will 
bum  down  their  very  roots,  launch- 
ing the  rush  of  flame  to  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth,  so  that  no 
portion,  no  trace  or  shadow  what- 
ever, should  be  left  behind.    These 
things  I  will  assuredly  destroy,  and 
I  wiu  plant  in  the  souls  of  such  as 
are  of    a    teachable    age,    young 
sprouts  whose  fruit  shall  nourish 
them.    They  are  these :  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  and  reading  with 
facility  ;    the    diligent    study    of 
things  to  be  foimd   among  wise 
poets ;  geometry,  and  tiie  study  of 
rhetorioBLl  arguments,  and  the  com- 
plete scholarship  acquired  by  en- 
cyclical education.    And  in  thosa 
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souls  whicb  are  now  arriyed  at  the 
period  of  youth  and  manhood,  I 
will  implant  that  which  is  better 
and  more  perfect,  the  shoot  of 
wisdom,  of  courage,  of  temperance, 
and  righteousness,  and  of  every 
virtue."     (De  Agric.  §  4.) 

In  the  following,  again,  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  images  represents  the 
soul  as  not  refusing  the  divine  mes- 
sages, but  seeking  the  presence  of 
God  within  itself : 

'*  Seeing  that  he  doth  enter  in- 
visibly into  this  [the  inner  and  in- 
tellectual] region  of  the  soul,  let 
us  prepare  that  place,  in  the  finest 
way  possible,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of 
becoming  a  dwelling-place  of  God. 
For  if  we  do  not,  he  will  impercep- 
tibly remove  to  another  abode  which 
shall  appear  to  him  to  be  of  more 
excellent  workmanship. 

"For  if  when  we  are  about  to 
receive  kings  we  prepare  our 
houses  in  the  most  splendid  way 
....  what  sort  of  abode  ought  we 
to  prepare  for  the  King  of  kings,  the 
sovereign  God  of  the  universe? 
....  shall  we  prepare  him  a  house 
of  stone  or  of  wooden  material? 
Avaunt!  such  an  idea  it  is  not 
guiltless  even  to  utter.  For  not 
even,  were  the  whole  earth  to 
change  its  nature  and  on  a  sudden 
be  turned  to  gold  or  something 
more  precious  than  gold,  and  were 
it  then  to  be  used  up  by  the  arts  of 
cunning  workmen  who  should  pre- 
pare porticoes  and  vestibules  and 
apartments,  and  precincts,  and 
temples — not  even  then  would  it 
become  a  footstool  for  his  feet. 
And  yet  a  well-inclined  soul  is  a 
house  worthy  of  him."  (De 
Cherub.  §  29.) 

The  following  shows  a  special 
aspect  of  this  divine  possession, 
and  accompanied  by  some  noble 
images : 

'*  The  best  kind  of  trance  (ecsta- 
sis)  of  all  is  a  divinized  and  most 
possessive  madness,  which  the  pro- 
phetical race  has  to  do  with 


A  prophet  utters  nothing  of  hia 
own,  but  all  things  that  he  utters 
are  strange  and  foreign  and 
prompted  by  some  one  else  .... 
'about  the  setting  of  the  sun  a 
trance  fell  upon  Abraham'  (Gkn. 

XV.    12) As    long    as    our 

mind  still  shines  around  and  re- 
volves, pouring  as  it  were  a  noon- 
tide light  into  the  whole  soul,  we 
are  masters  of  ourselves  and  not 
possessed ;  but  when  it  comes 
toward  setting,  then  in  all  likeli- 
hood there  falls  upon  us  a  trance,  or 
divinized  and  most  possessive  mad- 
ness. For  indeed  when  the  divine 
light  shines,  the  human  light  sets, 
and  when  the  divine  light  sets,  the 
human  rises  and  dawns.  This  pro- 
cess is  wont  to  come  about  with 
the  prophetical  race.  For  indeed 
the  mind  that  is  in  us  is  removed 
from  its  place  at  the  arrival  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  but  is  again  restored 
at  the  departure  of  the  Spirit. 
....  In  very  truth  the  prophet, 
even  when  he  appears  to*  be  speak- 
ing, *  is  silent,'  and  another  is  using 
his  vocal  organs,  his  mouth  and 
tongue,  to  make  known  what  things 
he  will."  (Quis.  Eer.  Div.  Her. 
§  51,  62,  53.) 

"  Intellect,"  says  Philo  in  another 

Slaoe  (Qu.  in  Gen.  I.  §  50)  "  is  a 
ivine  inspiration."  The  humblest 
man  who  is  without  the  pride  of 
self,  may  hope  for  the  entrance  of 
the  spirit : 

"  To  speak  succinctly,  as  for  all 
things  whatsoever  that  are  good, 
wheuier  of  soul  or  body  or  circum- 
stances, the  man  who  is  not  a  self- 
lover  shows  forth  the  only  true 
first-cause  God  as  the  first-cause 
of  them.  Let  no  one  therefore  of 
those  that  seem  to  be  somewhat 
obscure  and  humble,  from  a  despair 
of  any  better  hope,  shrink  back 
from  becoming  a  suppliant  to  Gk>d. 
Even  if  he  no  longer  looks  forward 
to  greater  blessii^,  let  him  give 
thanks  according  to  his  power  for 
such  things  as    he   has    already. 
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Countless  are  the  gifts  which  he 
has  received — birth,  life,  nurture, 
Boul,  senses,  fancy,  inclination, 
reason.  Eeason  is  a  very  short 
word,  but  a  most  perfect  miniature 
thing,  a  fragment  of  the  soul  of 

the  universe,  or according 

to  those  who  follow  the  philosophy 
according  to  Moses,  a  faithful  im- 
pression of  the  divine  image."  (De 
Mut.  Nom.  §  39.) 

Merely  human  pride  Philo  holds 
in  much  contempt,  as  indeed  might 
anyone  who  considers  what  preten- 
sions it  makes,  and  for  how  small 
and  uncertain  a  time  it  can  main- 
tain itself. 

'^  If  thou,  being  a  man,  shouldst 
be  cast  out  from  the  land,  whither 
wilt  thou  turn?  Wilt  thou  dive 
under  water,  imitating  the  aquatic 
nature  ?  Why  then  thou  wilt  die 
forthwith  that  thou  art  submerged 
in  the  water.  Or  wilt  thou  take 
wing^  and  float  in  mid  air,  and  so 
yearn  to  traverse  the  welkin, 
changing  the  character  of  a  terres- 
trial for  that  of  a  flying  animal  P 
Well,  if  thou  canst,  change  and 
remodel  the  divine  sanctions. 
Nay,  but  thou  canst  not.  For  in 
proportion  as  thou  dost  raise 
thyself  more  soaringl^;  so  much 
the  more  rapidly  wilt  thou  be 
borne  from  that  loftier  region,  and 
with  the  greater  impetuosity  to 
the  earth,  the  place  of  thine 
affinity."  (Qu.  Det.  Pot.  Insid. 
§41.) 

"  It  is  shown  to  be  most  natural 
that  elevation  of  the  soul  through 
conceit  is  its  real  descent,  while 
its  true  ascent  and  height  is  its 
subsidence  from  arrogance." 
(Fragm.  Monac.  MS.) 

From  Philo' s  manner  of  refer- 
ence to  the  name  Jeschua  or  Jesus, 
we  have  noted  the  probability  of 
the  conclusion  that  he  never  met 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth.  Or  if, 
on  his  pilgrimage  from  the  south  to 
Jerusalem,  he  ever  encountered  the 
then  obscure  master  on  one  of  his 


journeys  thither  from  the  north, 
the  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn 
either  that  he  Knew  him  under 
some  other  designation  than  that 
of  Jesus,  or  that  he  thought  so  much 
more  of  the  man  than  of  his  name 
that  interest  in  the  latter  was  never 
markedly  aroused.  For  example, 
Philo  gives  a  minute  account  of 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  Essenes 
and  Therapeuts,  with  whose  un- 
worldliness  he  is  evidently  much  in 
svmpathy ;  but  he  does  not  give 
the  name  of  a  single  one  of  their 
leaders.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  name  Jesus  was  so  common 
as  to  be  scarcely  a  distinctive  mark 
by  itself,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
balance  aJleged  to  have  been  made 
of  the  claims  of  ''Jesus,  called  a 
Messiah,"  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  outlaw  whose  name  according 
to  some  readings  was  "  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Abba."  (Jesus  Bar-abbas.)  No 
doubt  it  was  not  until  long  after- 
wards that  the  name  Jesus  came  to 
be  regarded  as  appropriate,  signi- 
ficant, or  important  in  itself.  Still, 
as  Philo  had  pressed  a  recondite 
meaning  into  the  name  in  honour 
of  the  memory  of  a  great  Israelite 
commander  who  bore  it;  if  his 
memory  of  having  done  so  served 
him,  he  might  have  been  the  first 
to  see  a  sacred  suggestiveness  in 
the  name  of  the  (falilean  Babbi. 
Being  a  man  of  many,  words,  as  he 
devoted  none  to  Jesus  or  his  name, 
the  inference  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
fair  one,  that  he  knew  of 
neither. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  by 
way  of  preface  to  the  fact  that  the 
title,  the  Christ,  is  once  brought  in 
with  a  doctrinal  significance  in  a 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Philo. 

To  one  who  had  imbibed  the 
GhristiEUi  dogma,  the  slightest  of 
touches  seemed  necessary  to  com- 
plete and  render  edifying  a  Jewish 
thinker's  writings.  In  the  apociy- 
phal  book  of  Baruch,  for  example, 
attributed  to  a  writer  of  about  the 
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middle  of  the  second  centurj  before 
our  era,  we  find  a  strictly  Jewish 
thought  thus  manifestly  added  to 
by  a  pious  commentator,  probably 
where  the  end  of  a  chapter  left  a 
convenient  gap  in  his  manuscript : 
"God  inventea  every  way  of  assured 
knowledge,  and  gave  it  unto  Jacob 
his  child,  and  Israel  his  beloved. 
After  this  he  was  seen  upon  the 
earth,  and  lived  along  with  men." 
(m.  37.)  This  is  a  little  too  Uke 
"The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us."  A  more  palpable 
modification  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"Wisdom  of  Sirach,"  where  the 
sentence, "  By  his  counsel  he  calmed 
the  deep,  and  planted  in  it  islands 
(nesous),"  is  found  in  some  MSS. 
to  terminate  thus :    "  And  Jesus 

2esous)  planted  it."  (xHii.  23.) 
DOther  passage  from  the  same 
book  (li.  10)  shows  either  an  inter* 
polation  or  the  Philonic  view  of  a 
mediate  deity,  "  I  called  upon  the 
Lord,  the  Father  of  my  Lord." 

There  are  certain  works  of  Philo 
which  are  lost  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  only  known  in  an 
Armenian  version.  The  fact  that 
fragments  are  existent  in  the  Greek 
verifies  the  general  authenticity  of 
the  Armenian  version,  which  shows 
nevertheless  trifling  local  interpo- 
lations. There  is  however  a  con- 
tinuation of  one  of  the  books  of 
comment  upon  Genesis,  evidently 
by  another  hand  than  Philo's. 
Therefore,  when  in  one  of  these 
books  (Quest,  in  Exod.  11.  §  117), 
we  find  an  argument  upon  "  Christ 
the  Lord,"  as  having  the  world 
under  his  feet,  and  being  enthroned 
dose  to  his  Father,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  regarding  it  as  an 
after  addition.  A  writer  like  Philo, 
even  if,  according  to  the  story  told 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  he  had 
encountered  Peter  at  Home,  and  if 
he  had  accepted  the  Christian  ex- 
tension of  his  own  doctrines,  would 
saircely  have  contented  himself 
with  so  slight  an  indication  of  his 


conversion  as  a  single  bare  enounce- 
ment  of  Christian  metaphysics. 

Another  passage  is  perhaps  open 
to  suspicion  of  a  gloss,  owing  to  its 
having  come  down  only  as  afragment 
attributed  to  Philo  in  a  monkish 
manuscript  :— 

*'  The  things  of  creation  are  re- 
mote from  the  Uncreate,  even 
though  they  should  be  brooght 
exceeding  near,  following  upon  tlie 
magnetic  [attractive,  <kawing  to 
one's  self]  love-influences  of  the 
Saviour." 

In  Philo,  however,  may  be  found 
passages  in  which  the  expression 
»avi6ur  is  a  title  ascribed  to  God. 
If,  however,  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  Philo  is  designating  an  in- 
termediate divine  personinoation, 
akin  to  that  of  the  Word,  or  mani- 
fest activity  of  God's  wisdom,  by 
the  name  Saviour,  he  comes  here 
singularly  close  to  the  Christian  use 
of  the  term  which  is  so  ^miliar. 

The  following  will  serve  fw 
example  of  his  use  of  the  title  of 
Saviour : 

''The  kind  Saviour  allows  a 
space  for  the  repentance  of  sin- 
ners. ,  .  .  The  divine  nature  re- 
members not  the  evil,  and  is  a 
lover  of  virtue ;  when  therefore  it 
beholds  faithful  virtue  in  the  soul, 
it  bestows  upon  it  wondrous  lar- 
gesse of  honour,  to  wipe  out  from 
the  first  all  ills  that  are  impending 
over  it  from  sin.  (QusBst.  in  Gen. 
n.  §  13.)  The  term  Saviour,  as 
a  title  belonging  to  God,  is  found 
in  the  older  Hebrew  scriptures,  bat 
there  is  a  gentleness  and  benign- 
ance  in  Philo's  use  of  the  phrase 
that  brings  it  nearer  to  the  Chris-^ 
tian  conception.  In  the  older 
writings  the  conception  is  some- 
what more  austere  :  **  I,  even  I,  am 
Jehovah ;  and  beside  me  there  is 
no  Saviour :"  (Isaiah  xliii.  12.) 

In  the  same  way  generals  or 
other  protectors  are  spoken  of: 
*'  According  to  thy  manifold  mercies 
thou  gavest  them  Saviours,  who 
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Bared  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  enemies:"  (Nehem.  ix.  27.) 
*^  Sayiours  shall  come  upon  Mount 
2ion  to  judee  the  mountains  of 
Esau ;  and  l£e  Kingdom  shall  be 
Jehovah's :"  (Obadiah  21.) 

How  it  came  that  Philo  wrote  in 
Oreek,  jet  made  his  main  appeal 
to  persons  of  the  Jewish  persua- 
sion, a  few  words  will  show,  and 
show  also  how  his  writings  could 
come  to  be  circulated  among  the 
early  Christian  divines  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  travels  of  Paul,  we  maj 
remember  as  one  instance  of  his 
contact  with  G-reek-speaking  Jews, 
that  he  visited  a  part  of  Mace- 
donia, where  there  was  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  strongly  impressed 
a  large  number  of  persons  de- 
scribed as  '*  observance-keeping 
Greeks."  His  '*  discourse  from  the 
scriptures  "  would  have  had  small 
relevancy  to  such  auditors  as  these, 
had  they  been  of  pure  Greek  race. 
They  were  probably  of  Hebrew 
origin,  expatriated  in  an  early  dis- 
persion, and  lapsed  from  strict 
Judaic  customs. 

The  immense  colony  living  about 
Alexandria  spoke  Greek,  read  the 
Septuagint,  and  would  be  hardly 
distinguishable  from  Gentiles  by 
the  old  Jerusalemite  orthodoxy. 

The  passage  which  follows  is 
one  evidence  out  of  many  that 
these  Hellenised  Jews  did  not 
wholly  lose  their  connection  with 
the  mother  country,  but  that  such 
as  could  made,  at  least  once  in  their 
lives,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem. 

"There  were  certain  Greeks 
among  those  that  were  coming  up 
to  worship  at  the  feast :  ^ese 
came  to  Philip  who  was  of  Beth- 
saida  of  Galilee,  and  asked  him. 


saying,    Lord,  we    desire    to    see 
Jesus :"  (John  xii.  20.) 

If  we  were  writing  in  the  ro- 
mantic   style   in   which  it  is  the 
modem  fashion  to  recompose  the 
legends   of  the  founders  of    our 
churches,  we  might  draw  a  fanciful 
picture  of  the  possibility  of  Philo 
having  formed  one  of  these  polite 
inquirers.     .We  might  show  how 
Philo  did  come  to  worship  at  the 
Feast  in  this  very  way,  and  imagine 
how  the  courtly  philosopher  and 
diplomatist  in  his  kindly  conde* 
scending  manner  might  have  in« 
quired    curiously  about  the  new 
light  that  had  shone  out  from  the 
north — ^from  Galilee  beyond  the  pale. 
We  might  pourtray  how  the  yoang 
prophet  was  found  interesting,  but 
'  impossible ;'  so  simple  and  spiritual 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  dog- 
matism to  the  cultured  Alexandrian, 
and  too  pronounced  to  be  worked 
into  any  philosophic  series,  with 
any  comfort  to  the  critical  mind. 
We  might  add  how  the  princely 
Greek  and  his  friends  kept  silence 
thereafter  upoa  the  subject ;   and 
how,  nevertheless,  when  the  genial 
gnostic  came  to  his  writing  table 
once  more,  the  recollection  of  that 
new  prophet's  face,  the  effect  of 
the  gentle  flame  of  his  eves,  the 
unconscious  divinity  of  his  mien, 
stole   in  to  inspire   full  many  a 
rhetorical  period  with  a  new  and 
moving  emotion.     There  is  that 
elevation  now  and  again  in  the 
interminable  commentaries  of  Philo, 
and  he  did  visit  Jerusalem  after 
the  manner  of  his  devout  country- 
men, and  would  have  been  fitly 
styled  a  Greek,  though  not— as  one 
of   the  most  popular  of   English 
bishops  a  few  weeks  ago  described 
the    inquirers    after    Jesus  *  —  a 
heathen  Greek.     This,  however,  is 


*  The  Bishop  of  Manohester  at  the  openiner  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Deamley,  May  8, 
1880  : — "  There  were  some  heathen  Greeks  there,  intelleotnally  speaking  highly  edacated 
men,  hut  what  their  motiTe  had  been  in  coming  to  see  Jesns  did  not  transpire,  possibly 
it  WM  mere  curiosity,  but  sometimes  even  this  is  prodnctiTO  of  a  large  amount  of  ^rood." 
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all  we  know  ;    the  rest  is  mere 
romance. 

Philo  had  before  him  as  the  one 
great  object  of  his  life  "the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  catholic  system  of 
religious  belief,  of  which  Judaism 
should  be  the  basis."  In  all  sin- 
cerity he  loved  the  teachings  of 
Plato;  and,  finding  with  his 
thirsty  openness  of  mind  that  he 
could  drmk  in  spiritual  thoughts 
equally  well  from  these  as  from 
the  inner  heart  of  his  own  scrip- 
tures,  read  as  he  was  taught  to 
read  them,  he  unconsciously 
blended  and  made  one  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  philosophical  tradition, 
until  Plato  could  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  **  Attic  Moses,"  Moses  as  at 
heart  a  Plato;  while  scholars 
smiled  and  said,  "  Either  Plato 
Philonizes,  or  Philo  Platonizes." 


With  this  broad  and  grand  work  in 
hand,  how  little  he  knew  that  his 
own  fate,  outwardly  at  least,  was 
an  eternal  neglect;  that  a  new 
spiritual  impetus  was  being  givBn 
to  the  world  through  the  work  of  a 
man  whom  if  he  had  seen  he  might 
have  dearly  loved;  and  that  the 
followers  of  this  great  apostle  of  a 
newfaith,|acceptable  alike  to  Jew  and 
to  Gentile,  would  actually  borrow 
secretly  from  his  (Philo's)  commen- 
taries the  very  lines  of  reasoning 
by  which  he  had  formulated 
his  catholic  system.  And  this  to 
build  up  into  a  popular  creed  a 
doctrine  which  Philo  would  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  in 
his  own  way,  though  not  in  the 
manner  of  some  of  the  patristic 
divines,  the  doctrine  of  their 
master's  divinity*  K.  C. 


The  anthorised  version  ia  not  quite  dear,  and  may  be  responsible  for  the  slip ;  it  reads, 
*'  And  there  were  certain  Greeks  among  them  that  oame  np  to  worship  at  tlie  feaai." 
This  might  be  understood.  Among  the  crowd  of  Jews  that  flooked  to  JeroBalem  for  the 
oeiebration,  there  chanced  to  be  (for  their  own  purposes)  certain  Greeks.  The  traa 
sense  of  the  original  is,  Among  the  arrivals  for  the  purpose  of  worship  at  the  feast,  were 
certain  Greeks.  On  the  subject  of  such  Helleniaed  Jews,  who  no  doubt  were  too  broad 
and  cosmopolitan  to  find  favour  with  the  rigid  conservative  Judaisers,  we  may  caH  to 
mind  the  taunting  query  of  the  Pharisaic  officers  in  reference  to  Jesus  himself  (John 
vii.  35) — **  Is  he  about  to  go  unto  the  dispersed  among  the  Greeks,  and  teaeh  the 
Greeks  P" 
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I.  "Magna  est  yebitas  bt  p&syalebit." 

Though,  like  the  bats',  some  feeble  eyesight  may 
Endure  not  well  the  brightness  of  the  day, 

Shall  yon  great  Sun,  to  spare  such  weakling  eyne 
Be  darken'd,  even  by  a  single  ray  ? 

No !     If  the  love  of  truth  be  truly  thine. 
Before  one  beam  thereof  less  bright  shall  shine 

An  hundred  thousand  eyes,  with  thy  good  leave, 
Shall  into  everlasting  gloom  decline. 


n.  "Qttod  qujbbitis  hic  est." 

"  I've  lost  my  child !"  a  father  rends  the  air 
With  cries,  and  roams  the  city  in  despair ; 

Meantime  the  babe,  without  or  stir  or  start 
Safe  on  his  shoulder,  sleeps  forgotten  there ! 

So  some  unto  the  wilderness  depart. 

And  leave  their  home,  their  husbandry,  their  mart. 

To  seek  in  vain  at  distant  shrines  the  God 
Whose  chosen  temple  is  in  each  man's  heart. 
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THE  LAND  OF  TINTED  SPECTACLES. 


These  was  great  excitement  in  the 
Palace  of  J^ng  Hnmanus,  on  the 
<chri8tening  day  of  his  first-born,  the 
little  Prince  Humanitas.  All  the 
nobles  were  assembled  in  the  great 
hall,  attired  in  their  robes  of  state, 
while  the  ladies-in-waiting  on  her 
Majesty  the  Queen-mother  were 
clustered  round  the  cradle  of  pure 
gold  in  which  the  beautiful  babe 
my.  The  vast  hall  was  hung  with 
fiags  and  trophies,  and  festooned 
with  tropical  flowers  which  per- 
fumed the  whole  air,  while  the 
fountain  in  the  midst  plashed 
gently  into  the  marble  basin 
beneath.  Outside  the  palace  wall 
crowded  the  subjects  of  the  realm, 
eager  to  catch  the  least  word  which 
might  fall  from  their  good  king's 
lips.  Before  proceeding  with  a 
description  of  the  ceremony,  one 
peculiarity  must  be  noted.  Every- 
one within  and  without  the  palace, 
and  in  fact  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  wore  spectacles,  down 
even  to  the  tiniest  babe.  Not  that 
children  were  bom  into  the  world 
in  that  condition,  but  owing  to  a 
eurse  of  short-sightedness  which 
had  fallen  upon  the  nation  at  a 
very  early  period  of  its  history, 
everyone  must  perforce  wear  them 
from  infancy.  Children  took  to 
them  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as 
we  go  through  the  operation  of 
teething.  Now,  not  only  was  the 
court  assembled  to  witness  the 
christening  of  the  prince,  but  also 
to  see  spectacles  fitted  on  to  him 
for  the  first  time.     Great  was  the 


anxiety  of  all  as  to  what  spectacles 
would  be  found  to  fit  him.  Some 
declared  the  shape  of  his  head  and 
eyes  would  entitle  him  to  a  pair  of 
blue  ones,  which  would  mark  him 
as  a  student  for  life ;  others  averred 
that  rose-coloured  ones  must  of 
necessity  be  his  fit,  for  were  they 
not  worn  by  his  royal  parents,  and 
did  it  not  follow  that  a  prince  must 
look  through  them  all  his  life? 
Further  suppositions  were  pre- 
vented by  the  entrance  of  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop.  All  rose,  and  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  every  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  good  old  man  and 
the  lovely  babe  in  his  arms. 
Scarcely  was  it  laid  again  in  its 
cradle  when  the  herald  announced 
with  a  blast  of  trumpets  the  arrival 
of  Fairy  Fate  with  her  cases  of 
spectacles.  She  walked  nimbly 
into  the  room,  and  went  straight  up 
to  the  child,  without  apparently 
being  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
anyone  else.  She  was  a  slight, 
active  little  creature,  attired  in  a 
doak  and  hood,  with  a  white  cap 
shading  her  healthy  old  face.  Her 
smile  was  stem,  but  kindly,  and  her 
eyes  bright  and  piercing.  Her 
spectacles,  unlike  those  of  anyone 
else  (for  strange  to  say  she  chose 
to  wear  them)  were  composite  in 
colour.  One  flash  of  her  eyes 
changed  them  from  black  to  blue, 
a  second  from  blue  to  green,  and 
again  from  green  to  rose  colour. 
With  an  air  of  tender  compassion, 
she  bent  over  the  now  sleeping 
child,  and  murmuring  these  lines. 
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If  yoa  through  these  glasses  see 
Happy  will  yon  always  be, 

attempted  to  adjust  them.  But 
....  to  the  horror  of  all,  these 
rose-ooloured  ones  could  by  no 
means  be  made  to  fit.  The  Fairy 
did  her  utmost,  urged  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  king  and  queen, 
who  in  great  consternation  had 
rushed  to  her  side.  Quietly  she 
beckoned  them  away,  and  took  out 
of  another  case  a  pair  of  white 
ones. 

If  these  glasses  fit  yon  tight 
All  thioga  shall  you  view  aright, 

Eroceeded  Fate,  as  she  again  laid 
er  hand  gently  on  the  youthful 
brow.  But,  alas !  not  even  these 
would  fit.  Blue,  green,  and  many 
others  were  successively  tried,  but 
none  would  do.  At  last,  with  great 
reluctance,  the  Fairy  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  pair  of  yellow  ones.  A 
loud  groan  burst  from  the  assembled 
court,  and  was  echoed  outside  by 
the  crowd.  Distinctly,  but  sadly, 
the  next  sentence  was  pronounced : 

If  these  glasses  you  most  wear, 
Doabts  and  torments  yon  shall  share. 

One  moment  of  suspense,  and  then 
with  a  sharp  click,  the  spectacles 
were  heard  to  clasp  round  the  head 
ol  the  child.  For  several  minutes 
an  awful  silence  ensued,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  a  pitiful  wail. 
Then  all  seemed  to  regain  conscious- 
ness, and  realise  what  had  really 
happened.  Meantime  Fairy  Fate 
had  vanished,  and  nothing  remained 
behind  but  the  pair  of  yellow  spec- 
tacles. .  .  . 

Months  and  years  fled  away. 
Doomed  as  he  was,  the  princely  boy 
grew  up  reckless  and  peevish.  Even 
when  only  four  years  old  he  woidd 
sit  for  hours  on  his  little  stool, 
with  his  head  in  his  hands.  He 
was  both  conscientious  and  indus- 
trious, but  never  reallv  happy. 
Whatever  was  done  to  please  him, 
there  always  seemed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  prince  some  flaw  in  the  enter- 


tainment.  He  was  most  contented, 
indeed,  when  hard  at  work  at  his 
lessons ;  then  his  mind  was  busy, 
and  his  eyes  ceased  to  wander  from 
object  to  object  and  to  view  things 
— outward  things  at  least — through 
his  gloomy  medium.  His  sufferings 
may  perhaps  be  more  readily  under- 
stood from  the  prince's  own  words 
when  he  pitifully  asked  his  mother, 
"  Why  is  there  always  a  yellow  fog 
over    everything?"       His     royal 
pajrents  surrounded  him  with  every- 
thing that  heart  could  wish,  but 
however  bright  the  colour  of  his 
toys,  they  all  looked  to  him  enve- 
loped  in  gloom.     His  little  play, 
mates,  chosen   from  the  merriest 
children  throughout  the  land,  and 
all  of  course  wearing  rose-coloured 
spectacles,    did    their    utmost   to 
please  him.  They  romped,  laughed, 
and  chatted,  and  sometimes  sue- 
ceeded  in  drawing  him  into  their 
sports.    But  somehow,  wherever  he 
came  he  seemed  to  bring  gloom  with 
him,  and  cast  a  damper  upon  every- 
one's spirits.      Feeling   this,  and 
believing  there  was  no  remedy,  the 
young  prince  daily  withdrew  him- 
self more  and  more  from  the  world. 
He  liked  best  to  wander  alone  in 
the  park,  and  indulge  his  melan- 
choly reflections.    By  the  time  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had 
become  completely  miserable;  life 
seemed    a   blank,    he    could    see 
nothing    worth    living    for.      He 
would  hunent  for  days  the  folly  of 
some  little  indiscretion,  instead  of 
seeking  opportunities  for   repair- 
ing the  wrong  done.     He  thought 
himself  the  most  singular  person 
in  existence ;  in  fact,  quite  a  unique 
specimen    of    humanity,   for    his 
parents — more  loving  than  wise — 
gave  strict  orders  that  all  persons 
similarly  afficted  should  keep  out 
of  his  presence.    At  last,  one  day 
as  the  prince  was  taking  his  soh- 
tary  riae,  unattended  even  by  a 
g^om — ^for  he  hated  company  of 
any  sort — ^he  saw  peering  aimlessly 
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about  a  very  poor  and  tottering 
old  man.  He  drew  rein  and  watched 
the  stranger,  who,  bareheaded  and 
with  a  long  flowing  white  beard, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
After  a  time  the  old  man,  who  had 
been  groping  for  something,  lifted 
up  his  head,  and  Humanitas  saw 
to  his  intense  astonishment  that  he 
wore  no  spectacles.     Anxious  to 
ascertain  how  this  was — ^f  or  he  had 
never  heard  of  anyone  losing  them 
— ^he  rode  up  to  him  and  wished 
him  good  day.  The  stranger  seemed 
now  first  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  someone.      "Who  are  you?" 
asked  he.    "  Cannot  you  see,  your 
prince?"      was      the      rejoinder. 
"Alas,  no,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  I  can  see  noming.    I  have  just 
had  the  misfortune    to  lose    my 
white  spectacles,  and  now  I  am 
stone  blind."     On  making  further 
inquiries  the  prince  elicited  from 
the  miserable  man    that   he  was 
friendless  and  homeless,  and  de- 
pended entirely  on  his  eyesight  to 
enable  him  to  go  round  the  country 
begging.      So    touched   was    Hu- 
manitas that  he  dismounted  from 
his    horse     and     commenced     a 
vigorous    search ;    for    hours    he 
hunted  amongst  the  grass  by  the 
road-side,    but    with     no     effect. 
Meanwhile  the  old  man  had  sunk 
on    a    stone    utterly    exhausted. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?   The  prince 
could  not  leave  him  there  to  perish, 
and  it  was  now  so  late  that  there 
was  Httle  chance  of  anyone  passing 
by  that  way.     After  deliberating  a 
few  moments  Humanitas  swallowed 
what  little  foolish  pride  he  had, 
and,  after  lifting  his  new  acquaint- 
ance on  to  his  horse,  jumped  up 
behind,  and  set  off  home.     The 
guards  looked  somewhat  astonished 
— although  they  were  accustomed 
to  their  prince's  eccentricities — as 
they  opened  the  palace  gates,  and 
a  faint  smile  might  be  seen  to  lurk 
beneath    their    moustaches    when 
ordered  to  carry  the  poor  beggar 


upstairs    to     one    of    the    royal 
chambers.    So  interested  was  the 
prince  in  his  guest  that  he  waited 
upon  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
gave  quite  a  lively  description  of 
his  adv^itures  at  the  dinner-table. 
Last  thing  he  went  to  wish  his  new 
friend  good  night,  and  retired  to  bed 
in  an  adjoining  room  in  a  happier 
frame  of  mind  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life.    He  woke  next  morning 
with    the    sun,    but,    before    he 
had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
the    sound    of    groans    and    la- 
mentations    fell     on      his     ear. 
"  Alas ! "  thought  he,  "  the  poor 
man  is  sadder  even    than  L      I 
can  see  the  sun,  and  appreciate  it 
at  least  in  some  degree,  but  he  is 
debarred  from  it  altogether."  IBllled 
with  compassion,  the  idea  seized 
him  to  go  in  search  of  the  spec- 
tacles   again.      He    got    up,  and 
dressing  quickly,  let  himsdf  out 
by  a  private  door,  before  the  king's 
household  was  astir.     He  ran  as 
quickly  as  he  could  to  the  place, 
and  recommenced  his  tedious  work. 
Hours  passed,  but  he  would  not 
give  in ;    meanwhile  dark  clouds 
were  gathering,  and  almost  before 
he  knew  it  Humanitas  was  drenched 
to    the    skin    by    a    tremendous 
thunder-shower.    The  storm  lasted 
a  long  time,  and  it  was  several 
hours  before  he  ventured  out  of 
the   shelter  which  he  had  taken 
beneath  an  overhanging  rock. 

When  he  did  so,  he  found  the 
brook  by  the  road-side  grown  to  a 
miniature  flood,  and  the  water  dash- 
ing down  the  hill-side  in  little 
Niagaras.  He  stood  for  some  time 
watching  the  dead  leaves  and  bits 
of  wood  whirled  by  in  the  stream, 
and  presently  fell  into  one  of  his 
mid-day  meditations.  He  roused 
himself,  however,  just  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  for  as  he  was  turning 
away  with  a  heavy  heart  he  caught 
sight  of,  amidst  the  rubbish,  the 
much-longed-for  spectacles.  Heed- 
less of  consequences  he  sprang  in 
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after  them,  and  ran  dripping  but 
trinmpliant  through  the  midst  of 
the  astonished  raard,  up  the  grand 
staircase  into  his  friend's  room. 
But  ...  he  was  gone,  and  in  his 
stead,  sitting  before  the  fire,  was 
once  more  tiiie  Faiiy  Fate.  She 
seized  the  white  spectacles  from  the 
prince,  waved  her  hand,  and  in  an 
instant  he  felt  his  yellow  ones  drop 
off,  and  saw  clearly  through — what 


do  you  think  ? — the  old  man's  white 
ones.  Before  he  could  in  any  way 
recover  himself,  the  Fairy  was 
ffone,  and  Humanitas  found  in  his 
hand  a  scroll  inscribed  with  these 
lines: 

Ton  for  griefs  of  others  oare. 
So  their  pleasures  yoa  shall  share ; 
Take  these  glasses,  keep  them  bright, 
Then  yon'U  view  all  things  aright. 

F.  B. 
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EXETBB  COLLBOB,  OXPO&D, 

May  26,  1880. 

YoTTB  readers  must  be  sick  to  death  of  the  Uniyersity  College  scandal,, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  add  to  the  literature  of  that  particuliurlj  painful 
subject.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  say  one  word  upon  the  general 
feelmg  in  Oxford  on  the  question.  Public  opinion — ^that  shadowy  and 
undefinable,  but  none  the  less  potent,  element — ^is  particularly  strong  in 
Oxford,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  Our  constitution  is  unwritten,  the 
relations  between  tutor  and  pupil,  between  Bon  and  undergraduate,  are 
defined  by  no  code  of  laws,  and  are  necessarily  and  allowably  different 
in  every  college.  Everything  depends  upon  good  feeling  and  considera- 
tion, and  where  these  are  wanting,  discipline  must  very  soon  be  at  an 
end.  Where  there  is,  as  Spenser  tells  us  was  the  case  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  in  his  time,  a  feud  between  the  head  and  the 
members,  a  succession  of  hostile  encounters,  with  at  best  but  brief 
truces  between  them,  nothing  but  drastic  reforms  can  prevent  absolute 
collapse.  That  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  has  existed  for  some 
while  at  one  or  two  of  our  colleges  is  only  too  certain  ;  and  signs  have 
not  been  wanting  that  the  storm  was  gathering.  The  disgraceful  fracas 
at  Wadham  last  year  might  have  acted  as  a  warning,  but  it  was  for- 
gotten ;  and  this  summer  has  seen  a  repetition,  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
of  a  particularly  unpleasant  episode.  Without  for  a  minute  defending 
the  conduct  of  the  undergraduates  in  the  recent  disturbance  at 
University,  there  is  hardly  anyone  in  Oxford  who  does  not  feel  that 
the  chief  blame  belongs  to  others.  The  lesson  has  been  a  sharp  one, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  have  its  effect,  and  that  a  modus  vivendi 
will  at  length  be  established  between  Dons  and  undergraduates  in  the 
college  which  boasts  King  Alfred  as  its  founder. 

This  term  has  been  a  very  broken  one,  and,  at  all  events  during  the 
week  of  the  election,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  studiously 
inclined  of  men  to  get  any  satisfactory  reading  done.  Day  and  night 
were  alike  made  hideous  by  the  shouts  of  the  partisans  of  the  respective 
candidates,  and  even  the  classic  quiet  of  the  Bodleian  was  radely  dia- 
turbed  by  uncouth  and  discordant  sounds.  It  was  expected,  and  not 
unreasonably,  that  these  facts  would  have  weighed  with  the  examiners, 
and  that,  in  the  pass  schools  at  all  events,  the  standard  would  have  been 
somewhat  lower  than  usual.  But  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Never 
has  the  standard  been  higher,  never  have  the  papers  been  more  difficult, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  never  have  the  failures  been  more 
frequent.    In  one  school,  on  a  certain  day,  no  less  than  twenty-seven. 
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out  of  twenty-eight  men  were  "ploughed;**  and  in  the  Pass  Law 
School  things  hare  come  to  such  a  state,  that  the  very  unusoal  course 
has  been  adopted  of  the  tutors  making  a  formal  representation  to  the 
^ce-Chanoellor  on  the  subject.  The  result  will  probably  be  that  the 
examiners  will  take  the  hint,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  alphabet  will 
fare  better  than  the  first.  But  the  ruthlessness  of  the  examiners,  and 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  raising  of  the  standard,  point  to  the  fact 
that  we  need  (what  has  frequently  been  suggested)  a  Board  of  Super- 
vision, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  revise  the  papers  where  necessary, 
and  to  whom  there  might,  in  extreme  cases,  be  an  appeal. 

We  have  hardly  ceased  talking  of  the  visit  of  M.  Benau  when  another 
distinguished  theologian  of  a  very  different  type  has  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Oxford.  Some  two  years  ago  Cardinal  Newman  was  elected  an 
honorary  Fellow  of  his  old  College,  Trinity,  and  this  year  he  has 
honoured  that  society  with  his  presence  at  the  annual  "  gaudy."  The 
Yice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  were  specially  invited  to  meet 
him,  but  fears  of  being  led  astray  by  the  Cardinal's  eloquence  deterred 
them,  and  three  only,  among  whom  were  the  Warden  of  Keble  and  the 
Master  of  BaUiol,  were  bold  enough  to  accept  ihe  invitation.  Possibty 
the  non-appearance  of  the  others  was  intended  to  mark  their  disapproval 
of  Dr.  Newman's  certainly  somewhat  curious  conduct  in  preaching  at 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  while  the  guest  of  an  English  clergyman. 
The  evening  sermon  was,  moreover,  distinctly  polemical.  Taking  for  his 
text  the  words  of  our  Lord,  **  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this 
fold,"  the  Cardinal  endeavoured  to  show  the  necessity  for  unity  in  the 
Church  imder  one  head,  and  that  head  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  to 
whom  alone  of  aJl  the  apostles  the  Saviour  gave  the  command  *^  Feed 
my  sheep."  One  cannot  help  contrasting  the  Cardinal  in  the  modem 
Boman  Catholic  chapel,  with  the  tutor  of  Oriel  in  the  great  University 
Church — QuoMtum  mutatus  db  iUo  I 

Commemoration  is  rapidly  approaching,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Bichard  Temple,  no  one  has  been  as  yet  designated  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree,  though  there  seems  every  prolabiUty  of  the  honour 
being  conferred  on  the  Postmaster-General,  whose  services  to  political 
economy  certainly  demand  some  recognition  at  the  hands  of  die  Uni- 
versity. If  only  the  fine  weather  continues — which  we  hardly  dare  hope 
for — Commemoration  will  be  particularly  brilliant  this  year ;  the  election 
broke  in  upon  the  Eights'  week,  and  Oxford  had  fewer  visitors  then  than 
it  has  seen  for  manv  a  year,  but  our  guests  have  only  postponed  their 
coming,  and  already  lodgings  for  Commemoration  are  at  a  decided 
premium. 

Considering  that  the  two  Universities  are  but  seventy-seven  miles 
apart,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  communication  there  is  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  as  far  as  knowing  anything  of  what  is  going  on  at 
Cambridge  we  might  be  as  the  poles  asunder,  and  Cambridge  men 
profess  a  similar  ignorance  of  our  doings.  The  railway  companies  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  to  Cambridge  from  Oxford  before  1.5  p.m.  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
much  intercourse;  besides  which,  the  adventurous  traveller  has  the 
horrors  of  Bletchley  Station  to  face.  This  being  the  case,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society  has 
organised  an  excursion  with  special  fast  train  to  Cambridge  next 
Friday.    Their  programme  is  an  ambitious  one,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
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do  justice  to  the  sister  Uxiiyersitj  in  a  flying  visit  of  some  seven  or  eight 
hours ;  still,  the  excursionists  wUl  get  some  idea  of  what  Cambridge  is ; 
and,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Corpus,  who  is  to  act  as 
ciceranef  thej  will  be  sure  to  make  the  most  of  their  time. 


Tbinity  College,  Dttblik. 

May  24,  1880. 

The  Queen's  letter  authorising  superannuation  allowances  to  Fellows 
disabled  by  age  or  inflrmitj  is  out  at  last.  Power  is  given  to  the  board 
to  allot  annual  sums,  not  exceeding  5000Z.  in  all,  to  this  purpose ;  and  the 
retiring  Fellow,  if  a  senior,  is  to  receive  two-thirds  of  his  net  average  amiual 
income ;  if  a  tutor,  his  allowance  is  to  be  the  equivalent  of  his  emoluments 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  retirement.  Dr.  Toleken  sent  in 
his  resignation  shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  letters  patent.  Mr. 
Galbraith  was  accordingly  co-opted  to  the  Senior  Board,  Dr.  Stubbs 
talking  his  place  as  Junior  Bursar.  The  further  arrangements  conse- 
quent on  these  steps  have  not  yet  been  made,  but  they  will  probably 
indude  considerable  shifting  among  the  Professorial  chairs.  It  is 
not  improbable,  for  instance,  that  Dr.  Ingram  may  vacate  the  Begins 
Professorship  of  Greek,  in  which  case  his  chair  will  most  likely  be 
filled  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  Mr.  Palmer  will  succeed  to  the  Latin 
Professorship.    But  these  things  are  uncertain  as  yet. 

Dr.  Toleken,  the  retiring  Senior,  was  a  man  of  considerable  mark 
in  his  day.  Although  his  name  is  not  attached  to  any  publication, 
few  men  have  rendered  more  valuable  services  to  the  University  in 
its  teaching  capacity.  John  Toleken,  M.D.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1836.  Under  the  old  ecclesiastical  organisation  he  would  have  had 
to  take  holy  orders,  had  he  not  been  chosen  Medicus ;  he  did  not,  however, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  practise  the  medical  profession.  He  was 
appointed  Lecturer  in  Modem  Histoir  in  1841,  and  Trinity  College  has  had 
no  better  lecturer  in  that  or  any  of  the  subjects  he  treated.  Dr.  Toleken 
knew  how  to  awaken  the  interest  of  his  pupils  in  a  way  that  it  is  given 
to  few  men  to  attain.  As  an  examiner,  too,  he  was  well-nigh  without  a 
rivaL  No  amount  of  cram  or  of  mere  rote  knowledge  would  secure 
marks  from  Toleken  ;  but  no  man  was  more  acute  to  detect  the  presence 
of  real  thought.  In  short,  he  was  the  very  model  of  what  a  teaching 
Fellow  should  be. 

His  work  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  chair  of  modem  history. 
He  taught  plulosophy  and  political  economy  with  rare  success.  Indeed 
he  may  be  said  to  nave  revived  the  study  of  phDosophy,  which  had 
languished  for  many  years  until  he  took  it  in  hand.  Our  younger 
expounders  of  Kant,  such  as  Professor  Tarleton,  would  be  the  first  to 
ac^owledge  their  obligations  to  Dr.  Toleken.  His  classes  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  held  in  1855-60,  began  an  era  in  College  history.  I  know 
of  not  a  few  men  who  almost  trace  their  intellectual  birth  to  their  atten- 
dance on  those  lectures. 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  been  decided  not  to  fill  up  the  Professorship 
Extraordinary  of  Classical  Literature,  vacated  by  Dr.  Brady.  I  regret 
it,  because  the  chair  seemed  almost  marked  out  by  nature  for  Mr.  Davies ; 
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but,  as  lie  is  not  to  hold  it,  tkere  seems  to  be  no  reason  wbj  anyone  else 
should. 

Kottahos  is  unusually  good  this  term.  Almost  everything  in  it  is  of 
merit,  and  some  of  the  translations  are  remarkable.  The  versions 
of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  are  those  which  were  done  during  the 
examination  for  the  Tyrrell  medal ;  a  prize  recently  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  William  Gkrald  Tyrrell,  University  student.  This  young 
gentleman  (cousin  of  Professor  Tyrrell)  died  in  1876,  just  at  the  close 
of  a  college  career  of  the  most  brilliant  promise.  His  contemporaries 
subscribed  a  sum  of  money  to  found  a  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a 
biennial  gold  medal  for  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  and  the  first 
examination  for  this  medal  took  place  this  year.  The  creation  of  a 
special  prize  in  honour  of  a  comparatively  junior  contemporary  is,  in  a 
manner,  a  distinctive  feature  of  Dublin  University.  There  is  a  Cluff 
Memorial  Prize  in  Ancient  English  History,  founded  in  1872.  And 
since  the  institution  of  the  Tyrrell  medal,  a  prize  at  the  University 
examinations  of  women  has  been  founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles 
WiUdns,  who  died  while  still  an  undergraduate.  The  Tyrrell  medal  and 
the  Wilkins  prize  will  keep  up  in  the  University  the  names  of  two 
remarkable  families.  In  one,  three  brothers  and  a  cousin,  and  in  the 
other,  three  brothers,  were  always  at  the  head  of  their  classes ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  additional  coincidence  that  the  Tyrrell  speciality  was  classics, 
while  that  of  the  Wilkins  family  was  mathematics. 

The  University  is  in  a  high  state  of  literary  activity.  The  Press 
Series  has  had  two  vpluable  additions,  and  the  promise  of  a  third. 
Professor  Abbott's  reprint  of  the  Codex  Beseripttu  JDvblinensis  (fac-simile 
of  a  palimpsest  of  S.  Matthew's  gospel,  originally  edited  in  1801  by 
Dr.  Barrett)  is  a  very  beautiful  and  most  interesting  volume.  Dr. 
Haughton's  Lectures  on  Physical  €hoaraphy  is  a  remarkable  work,  not 
only  in  itself,  but  as  a  testimony  to  the  intellect  of  a  Dublin  audience. 
Delivered  before  a  mixed  assembly  of  both  sexes,  these  lectures  teem 
with  demonstrations  and  illustrations  requiring  a  profound  insight  into 
mathematical  science  even  to  follow  their  drift.  The  forthcoming  work 
of  the  Series  is  Professor  Monck's  Introduction  to  Logic,  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  supersede  the  extremely  old-world  treatise  of  Murray 
and  Walker,  which  is  at  present  our  only  text  book  for  under- 
graduates. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  revive  the  "  College  Baces."  I  fancy 
it  will  not  be  successful.  Indeed,  the  behaviour  of  certain  under- 
graduates on  recent  public  occasions  hardly  encourages  one  even  to  wish 
for  success.  Nevertheless  the  "  Jibs  "  are  not  quite  such  rowdies  as  a 
slanderous  writer  in  the  World  would  fain  make  out.  But  there  are 
certain  wild  birds  that  take  a  pleasure  in  befouling  their  own  nest.  All 
the  same  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  reviving  the  annual  sports  until  the 
undergraduates  come  to  a  better  mind. 

The  result  of  the  Fellowship  Examination  has  just  been  declared.  I 
am  happy  to  say  Maguire  is  the  winner. 

Thomas  Maguire,  LL.D.,  the  first  Eoman  Catholic  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
entered  College  in  1851,  taking  a  Sizarship  in  Hebrew,  and  also  qualify- 
ing by  his  marks  for  a  Classical  Sizarship.  During  his  imdergraduate 
course  he  was  three  times  first  of  the  first  honour  men  in  Classics  at  the 
Term  Examinations,  and  obtained  first  honours  also  in  Logics  and 
Ethics.    Being  a  Boman  Catholic  he  was  precluded  from  competing  for 
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seholarsbip  until  the  conditions  of  its  tenure  were  modified.  At  lus 
degree  (1854)  lie  took  the  second  Gold  Medal  in  Classics,  and  third  Gkild 
in  Ethics  and  Logics.  He  had  also  obtained  the  Wraj  prize  in  the 
latter  subjects.  It  was  not  untQ  after  his  degree  that  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  scholarship,  by  the  institution  of  the  Non-Foundation  scholar- 
ships in  1855.  In  that  year  he  was  first,  and  thus  he  is  the  first  Boman 
Ga&olic  to  write  himself  Fellow  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  1857  he  obtained  the  Berkeley  medal,  a  prize  founded  by  the  great 
Idealist  Bishop  for  the  encoun^ment  of  the  study  of  Greek.  Subse- 
quently he  was  called  to  the  English  Bar,  and  obtained  the  Law 
Studentship  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London ;  but  preferring  a  literaiy 
to  a  forensic  career,  he  returned  to  Ireland  and  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Qaeen's  College,  Galwa^,  which  office  he  still  holds,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  hold  until  he  is  promoted  to  a  tutorship  in  his  own 
CoUege  and  XJniyersity.  The  passing  of  the  statute  known  as  Fawcett's 
Act  in  1873  removed  the  religious  tests  for  holding  University  offices ; 
and  Dr.  Maguire  immediately  became  a  candidate  for  Fellowship,  which 
he  has  now  obtained  on  third  trial. 

Just  before  his  appointment  to  Galway  Dr.  Maguire  published  a 
small  volume  on  the  Platonic  Idea,  and  shortly  after,  another  on  the 
Platonic  Ethics.  They  are  both  recognised  as  standard  works,  as  well 
in  Germany  as  here.  He  has  also  contributed  many  valuable  papers  on 
classical  and  philosophical  topics  to  Hermatkena  and  other  periodicals. 

Altogether  Dr.  Maguire's  election  is  the  best  piece  of  news  Trinity 
has  had  for  many  a  dkj ;  and  with  it  I  may  as  well  conclude  my  letter. 


Univeesitt  of  Coxhbba. 

Ik  attempting  the  subject  of  the  state  of  public  instruction,  literary  and 
scientific,  of  Portugal  during  the  reign  of  D.  Joao  in.,  I  cannot  do 
better,  in  order  to  give  you  a  faithful  account,  than  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  erudite  Coelho  da  Bocha,  who  says  on  this  point:  "  The  reign  of 
this  monarch  was  imdoubtedly  the  age  of  letters  in  PortugaL  This 
result  was  rather  due  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  nation  itself,  its 
fast  amassing  wealth  and  love  of  display,  and  luxuiy,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  famous  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  than 
to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  prince.  The  University  was  re-esta- 
blished in  Coimbi'a  in  the  year  1537,  and  moreover  reformed  with  new 
provisions  and  statutes  (although  these  new  statutes  were  not  enforced, 
indeed  only  a  few  stray  provisions  were  given),  and  it  was  richly  endowed. 
By  the  side  of  the  University  rose  up  wealthy  establishments  which 
were  founded  for  the  study  of  the  Humanities,  and  to  which  were  also 
invited  the  best  and  most  learned  professors,  both  native  and  foreig:n. 
The  study  of  the  ancient  languages  was  cultivated  with  such  signal 
results  and  success,  '  that  Homer  was  therein  explained  no  longer  as  a  mere 
iramslaJtion  from  the  Qreek  into  LoHn^*  says  a  wise  sage,  of  those  times 
(NicoUo  Clenardo), '  but  neither  more  nor  less  than  as  though  U  were  read 
in  Athens  iisdf*  In  poetry  and  history  alone  there  appeared  in  Portugal 
during  the  course  of  that  century  some  works  and  compositions  of  the 
highest  merit,  rivalling  those  of  antiquity,  and  these  works  are  even  in 
our  own  day  read  and  studied  as  models  of  composition  and  wisdom. 
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Great  lights  illustrated  the  scienoes  pf  mathematics,  of  medicine,  and 
other  studies.  Literarv  foundations,  and  others  established  for  that 
end,  were  the  objects  of  ambition  of  those  who  desired  to  leave  an 
illustrious  name." 

The  fortunes  of  the  XJniversitj,  placed  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of,  and 
at  the  beck  of  the  capricious  mvours  of,  an  absolute  king,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  as  inconstant  as  were  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  a  man  who  manifested  himself  so  easily  influenced  by  fanatics  and 
ambitious  persons.  Hence  from  the  apogee  of  the  University  glories  of 
Goimbra  at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  conunencement 
of  its  decadence,  there  seemed  to  have  elapsed  no  appreciable  time. 
There  was  scarcely  any  transition  state :  the  very  individuals  who  had 
mustered  together  to  illustrate  and  render  brilliant  the  state  of  the 
University  with  their  enlightened  teaching,  beheld  its  own  fall. 

It  required  but  an  absurd  order  from  the  King  for  the  first  movement 
of  decadence  of  the  University  to  commence,  and  this  continued  with 
a  terrible  rapidity  that  was  equal  only  to  its  sudden  elevation. 

AU  the  facts  and  existing  evidences  of  that  epoch  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  decadence  of  the  University  was  due  principallv  to  the  war, 
which  at  times  was  openly  manifested,  and  at  others  smouldering,  that 
was  carried  on  against  the  University  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Marquis  de 
Pombal  and  other  writers  have  desired  to  take  advantage  of  every 
occasion  in  their  power  to  render  odious  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  have 
maintained  that  to  them  must  be  exclusively  attributed  the  decadence  of 
the  University  at  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  they  wrote  their  treatises  on  the  subject,  but  they  so  openly 
manifest  in  a  clear  light  their  bias  and  hatred  against  the  fathers  of  the 
society,  that  their  assertions  in  a  great  measure  lose  their  authority. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  came  to  establish  itself  in  Portugal  in  1540  at 
the  invitation  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  within  two  years  they 
founded  in  Goimbra  a  college,  and  continued  to  establish  later  on  colleges 
and  seminaries  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youths.  The  GoUege  of  Arts  of  Goimbra  was  at  once  ceded  to 
the  Jesuits  with  most  ample  privileges.  These  establishments  rivalled 
the  University  and  the  Episcopal  GoUeges,  and  acquired  such  high 
repute  above  those  of  other  religious  orders,  that  they  drew  towams 
them  all  youths  of  promising  talents  and  hopes. 

Unhappily  the  notable  decadence  of  public  affairs  during  the  reign  of 
D.  Jodo  ni.,  the  imprudent  undertaking,  and  subsequent  catastrophe  of 
D.  Sebastifio,  the  unwise  policy  of  the  Cardinal  King,  and  the  low  state 
of  commerce  at  the  time,  sAi  contributed  to  effect  the  fall  of  the 
University. 

The  entire  separation  and  independence  of  the  Gollege  of  Arts,  which 
had  been  bitterly  resented  and  opposed  by  the  University,  was  sanctioned 
by  order  of  D.  Joao  in  1557. 

On  the  11th  of  June  of  that  same  year  the  King  D.  Jofio  died,  leaving 
as  his  legitimate  successor  his  grandson,  D.  Sebastiao,  but  he  being 
imder  age,  tbe  government  of  the  State  was  delivered  to  the  Queen  D. 
Gatharina  as  Eegent  imtil  her  abdication  in  1562,  when  the  Begency 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  aged  Gardinal  the  Iiifante  D.  Henrique, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  1568,  when  the  minority  of  the  Eong 
terminated. 

These  changes  in  the  supreme  direction  of  public  affairs  materially 
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diminished  the  influence  and  fortunes  of  the  TTniversity.  The  war  con- 
tinued unabated,  and  burst  out  afresh  this  time  against  the  rents  of  the 
establishment.  Ihiring  the  reign  of  D.  JoSo  HE.  the  expenses  of  the 
College  of  Arts  had  been  defrayed  by  royal  finance,  and  not  from  the 
rents  of  the  University  either  before  or  after  the  cession  of  the  college 
into  the  hands  of  tLe  Jesuits.  But  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Eegency  of  the  Queen,  the  University  received  an  intimation  that  a 
portion  of  its  rents  must  be  ceded  to  the  fathers  of  the  Society  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  staff  of  masters  of  this  college.  The  University 
endeavoured  to  oppose  this  spoliation  under  tha  plea  that  it  could  not 
dispose  of  its  rents  which  had  been  granted  to  it  by  apostolic  bulls  with 
the  object  of  defraying  only  the  expenses  of  the  officers  and  professors 
of  the  actual  University,  and  that  therefore,  unless  the  College  of  Arts 
became  incorporated  with  the  University,  it  could  not  receive  any  emolu- 
ments from  the  said  rents.  This  plea  was  rejected,  and  the  University 
was  at  length  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  $1,4!00'000  reis  (313Z.) 
the  rest  being  defrayed  out  of  the  Treasury. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  details  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  successive  assaults  directed  by  the  Jesuits  against  the  University, 
until  they  altogether  obtained  the  direction  of  all  the  studies  throughout 
the  kingdom,  become  wearisome  to  follow. 

The  statutes  of  1578,  with  their  additional  clauses  of  1612  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Statutos  Velhos,  remained  in  force  until  1772, 
when  they  were  superseded  by  those  famous  statutes  which  are  to  this 
day  held  in  such  repute  as  monuments  of  wisdom,  and  that  effected  the 
great  reform  initiated  and  directed  by  the  first  Marquis  de  PombaL 

With  this  we  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  second  period  in  the  history  of 
the  existence  of  our  University,  simply  referring  to  the  more  notable 
events  which  followed  the  reign  of  D.  Jofio  HI. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  reign  all  things  had  begun  to  decline  in 
Portugal.  Intngues  at  court,  open  hostilities  and  manifest  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  great  and  learned  men  who  had  so  zealously  worked 
towards  the  aggrandisement  and  good  of  the  State,  and  who  had  met 
with  nothing  but  ingratitude;  Increase  of  fanaticism,  corruption  of 
customs,  the  low  state  of  national  spirit ;  all  things  prepared  the  rain 
and  downfall  of  the  country.  The  wealth  of  the  East  and  the  glory  of 
the  new  conquests  had  intoxicated  and  corrupted  the  national  spirit  of 
cities  and  towns  as  well  as  of  individuals,  since  it  is  rarely  that  men  can 
support  the  favours  of  fortune  without  becoming  inebriated  by  them. 

Ihiring  the  short  regency  of  the  Queen  Dona  Catharina,  nothing 
worthy  of  note  occurred  in  relation  to  University  affairs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  obligation  imposed  upon  the  University  of 
contributing  from  its  rents  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  College  of 
Arts,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  regency  of  the  Cardinal  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  followed,  and 
he  taking  advantage  of  the  opportune  visit  of  the  reformer,  D.  Antonio 
Pinheiro,  the  Bishop  of  Miranda,  to  Coimbra,  issued  a  royal  letter  dated 
September  14,  1664,  in  which  he  ordered  that  in  future  all  professors 
should,  at  the  commencement  of  the  lective  year,  be  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  of  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  as*  decreed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  This  oath  is  taken  with  all  solemnity  every  year  on  the  first  of 
October  in  the  chapel  of  the  University. 

The  Cardinal  Eegent  manifested  a  considerable  interest  in  the  well- 
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being  of  the  UmTersitj,  notwithstanding  that  on  the  other  hand  this 
interest  was  not  very  deep,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  great  opposition  which  he  had  met  with  from  the 
TJniTersitj  as  regards  the  realisation  of  his  favourite  project,  that  of 
founding  in  Evora  another  Universitj,  and  which  should  be  entirely 
governed  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  were  his  friends  and  advisers. 

This  scheme  of  founding  a  University  in  Evora  was  not  a  new  one. 
It  had  been  projected  in  the  mind  of  the  King  D.  Manuel,  who,  it 
appears,  had  actually  ordered  a  piece  of  land  to  be  purchased  in  that 
city  upon  which  to  build  the  schools.  But  this  project  was  not  then 
realised,  nor  is  it  known  what  was  the  extent  of  the  plan  desired  by 
that  monarch ;  but  most  certainly  it  was  very  far  from  his  thought  to 
found  a  Jesuit  University.  This  glory  was  reserved  for  his  son  the 
Cardinal,  who  began  to  carry  out  his  plan  by  founding  in  1551  a  college 
for  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  later  on  public  halls 
were  opened  for  the  study  of  Humanities  and  Moral  Theology.  In  order 
to  turn  this  college  into  a  University,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  permis- 
sioii  from  the  King,  but  this  permission  was  refused  on  the  plea  of  the 
certain  opposition  which  the  University  of  Coimbra  would  offer  to  this  new 
foundation.  But  later  on,  after  the  death  of  D.  Joao  III.,  the  Cardinal 
finding  himself  more  free  in  his  actions  owing  to  the  important  part 
assigned  to  him  in  the  government  of  the  State,  began  to  carry  out  his 
projected  scheme.  From  Eome  he  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Paul  IV. 
empowering  him  to  erect  in  Evora  a  University,  "  subject  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  which  should  be  taught  all  the  sciences  known  in  those  days, 
with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  medicine  and  others ;  and  where  degrees 
should  be  conferred  preceded  by  their  respective  examinations  and 
scholastic  ceremonies." 

The  University  of  Evora  was  solemnly  opened  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1559,  and  on  the  following  year  it  received  with  much  pomp  and  joy 
the  visit  of  its  founder. 
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Joan  of  Arc,  "  The  Maid,'*  By 
Janet  Tuckby.  London :  Marcus 
TVard  and  Co.     1880. 

To  this  volume  of  the  charming 
**  New  Plutarch "  series  we  can 
accord  unqualified  praise.  The 
strange  story  of  the  inspired  maid 
is  told  in  the  modem  historical 
method,  in  which  verified  facts  are 
introduced,  not  to  encumber  the 
narrative,  but  to  give  it  point  and 
force,  and  reality.  The  story  is  a 
romance  from  beginning  to  end — a 
romance,  however,  not  merely 
founded  on  fact,  but  made  up  of 
fact.  Joan's  simple  life,  her 
peasant  dignity,  which  made  her 
take  her  place  without  embarrass- 
ment in  the  presence  of  titled 
persons,  her  extraordinary  respect 
—  a  characteristic  of  a  bygone 
time — ^f  or  the  inheritor  of  the  blood 
royal,  her  bravery,  her  successes, 
the  sloth  and  knavery  against  which 
she  had  to  fight,  are  all  vividly 
brought  before  us.  With  the  con- 
dudmg  scenes  of  the  drama  all  the 
bright  colours  fade.  The  medieval 
assessors,  with  accusation  of  heresy 
and  unscrupulous  subtlety  of  intel- 
lect, are  brought  together  to  con- 
demn, not  to  try,  the  heroine  of 
Prance.  The  poor  girl,  lest  one 
foul  accusation  should  fail  of  its 
purpose,  is  accused  of  everything 
that  the  priestly  mind  could 
imagiae  of  shadowy  sin;  for  the 
maid  had  done  no  outward  act  of 
evil  whatever;  Nevertheless,  she  is 
"liarj  pernicious,  deceiver  of  the 
people,  sorceress,  superstitious, 
blasphemer  of  God,  presumptuous, 
disbeliever  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 


boaster,  idolatress,  dissolute,  in- 
voker  of  devils,  apostate,  schis- 
matic, heretic."  The  conclusion  of 
the  painful  drama  rests  with  the 
English  soldiery,  glad  to  have 
seized  upon  the  magical  charm 
which  had  brought  success  to  their 
adversaries,  and  so  to  have  restored 
their  own  courage. 

Miss  Tuckey  writes  well  and 
without  prejuddoe,  which  is  an  im^- 
portant  qualification  in  depicting  so 
rare  and  unusual  a  life  as  that  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  

Swndorale  Caiholicum,  or  Book 
of  8aint8 ;  with  notes  critical,  exe- 
getical,  and  historical.  By  the 
£ev.  EoBEBT Owen,  B.D.  London: 
C.  K  Paul  and  Co.,  1880. 

This  is  a  work  enabling  us  to 
associate  each  day  of  the  year  with 
the  birth,  death,  or  main  circum- 
stance in  the  life  of  one  or  more 
saint^.  There  is  a  fine  plenty  of 
saints  to  choose  from,  for  the  com- 
piler has  not  restricted  himself  to 
the  narrow  ways  of  historv.  He 
says,  ''I  have  not  undertaWn  to 
discriminate  between  history  and 
legend,  or  to  decide  when  legend  is 
tantamount  to  fiction.  The  attempt 
would  be  futile.  Their  intersecting 
lines  blend  imperceptibly.  Yet 
while  I  have  criticised  ok  rejected 
palpable  impostures,  ample  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  that  gem- 
work  of  imagination,  which  our 
Catholic  fore&thers  wove  around 
the  memory  of  the  saints." 

The  question  arises,  '*  What  is  a 
Saint  ?  "  And  some  of  the  answers 
to  the  question  might  still  further 
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broaden  the  field  whicli  Mr,  Owen 
purposes  to  fill.    When  we  find  in 

i'nxtaposition  with  S.  Symon  Sty- 
ites  the  more  robust  sainthood  of 
William  Shakespere,  when  we 
find  Isaak  Walton  hob-a-nobbing 
with  Simon  and  Jude  the  Apostles, 
and  John  Wesley  side  by  side  with 
legendary  mortals  of  much  more 
miraculous  achievements,  if  incom- 
parably less  fruitful  memory  than 
his  own,  we  are  led  to  perceive 
that  Mr.  Owen's  conception  of  a 
saint  is  a  broad  one.  But  this 
being  the  case,  we  have  the  more 
cause  for  puzzled  inquiry,  upon 
what  plan  he  has  made  his  selec- 
tion. The  robust  saints  of  his- 
torical position  to  be  found  in  his 
pages  are  comparatively  very  few, 
the  shadowy  saints  of  mythical 
legends  are  comparatively  very 
many.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  tine  flavour  of  sainthood  is 
best  reached  when  long  lapse  of 
time  has  rendered  outlines  some- 
what dreamy  and  indefinite,  while 
"  gem- work  of  the  imagination  "  is 
not  easily  made  to  form  an  aureole 
arounds  the  heads  of  sturdy 
workers  for  good,  whose  flesh  tints 
are  still  too  vivid,  as  are  the  marks 
of  pain  and  toil  which  their  labours 
have  left  upon  them  ? 

Legenda  Sanctorum.     Compiled  by 
John  de  Gbandisson,  Bishop, 
1327.      Edited     by     Herbebt 
Ejxwabd       Beynolds,       M.A. 
London :  Elliot  Stock.     1880. 
The  first  No.  of  this  reprint,  if  so 
it  may  be  called,  has  reached  us 
at  the  moment  of  going  to  press. 
Being  the  proper  lessons  for  Saints' 
days,  and  originally  "  compiled," 
for  that  purpose,  its  interest  for 
most  of  our  own  general  readers 
would  be  slight.     At  the  distance 
of  five  centuries  and  a  half,  how- 
ever, that  takes  another  aspect.  Not 
merely    are  there  certain  lessons 
read  only  in  the  Church  of  Exeter, 
which  marks  the  state  of  ecclesias- 


tical independence,  and  is  of  histori- 
cal value,  a  testimony  on  a  very 
vexed  question ;  but  the  reproduc- 
tion to-day  of  such  a  work  is  itself 
a  matter  of  high  bibliographical  in- 
terest. The  two  MSS.,  on  which 
it  is  based,  imique  and  singularly 
perf ect,the  Ordinale  and  Lectionaria 
of  Bishop  Grandisson,  the  pride  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  and  of  its  library, 
are  here  in  effect  made  over  to  tne 
public.  This,  the  first  part,  is  in- 
troduced by  a  f  ac-simile  of  the  first 
page,  with  its  initial  letters  and 
illuminations,  duly  in  colour,  with 
other  copies;  thus  giving  a  very 
competent  idea  of  the  original.  The 
reprint  itself  has  so  far  the  abbre- 
viations of  the  original ;  a  satisfac- 
tion to  the  antiquarian,  but  not  to 
be  continued  in  the  future  numbers ; 
wisely  so,  for  the  inconsistency  and 
irregularity  in  the  system  of  this 
abbreviation  is  a  discomfort  to  the 
reader,  and  fatiguing;  though  as 
a  specimen  it  is  curious  and  valu- 
able. There  is  an  admirable 
critical  preface,  with  the  inti- 
mation that  its  continuation  in 
subsequent  numbers  will  give  a 
brief  history  of  the  festivals  and 
the  like,  with  other  points  of  inte- 
rest relative  to  the  compilation. 

In  another  point  of  view  we 
cannot  but  consider  the  publication 
of  this  precious  relic  of  liturgical 
archsBology  very  opportune.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  various 
"  Uses,"  such  as  Sarum,  York, 
Bangor,  and  Hereford,  give  us 
many  hints  as  to  freedom  amidst 
substantial  unity.  We  can  now 
add  the  example  of  Exeter  and  of 
her  large-hearted  bishop,  whose 
munificence  has  hitherto  been  his 
main  distinction.  This  Lectionaiy 
is  a  proof  of  his  originality  and 
independence,  boldly  here  cutting 
out  a  new  path  ;  e.g.,  in  his  choice 
among  the  canonical  books ;  keenly 
too  appreciating,  as  Mr.  Bey- 
nolds points  out,  the  imperfection 
of  the  Vulgate— 1109  atUem  oMen^ 
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deniea  difficultatem  textus.  It  is 
not  only  the  direct  bearing  of 
such  a  reprint  that  makes  it  valu- 
able, but  these  incidental  illustra- 
tions which  it  offers.  We  refer  to 
Mr.  Eejnolds'  preface  for  examples 
of  many  such. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of 
this  the  opening  number  without 
mentioning  the  admirable  way  in 
wbich  the  publisher  has  brought  it 
out.  Type,  paper,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  fac-simile,  are  all 
that  could  be  desired;  the  low 
price  has  not  stinted  the  care  witli 
which  this  "  Legenda  Sanctorum  of 
Exeter"  has  been  added  to  our 
bibliographical  treasures  for  general 
reference,  and  made  available  to 
students.         

Poet  and  Peer,  By  Hamilton 
AiD^,  Author  of  "  Penruddocke," 
**  Bita,"  &c.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
1880. 

Not  very  long  ago  "  novel  read- 
ing" was  understood  to  mean 
almost  waste  of  time  over  some- 
thing, if  not  extremely  frivolous, 
altogether  useless;  the  only  end 
amusement — a  writer  aiming  at  no 
more,  aud  a  reader  hoping  for 
nothing  more  than  "  an  entertain- 
ing novel."  More  lately  indeed 
a  novel  has  become  a  veiy  serious 
affair.  Polemics  of  all  kinds, 
theological,  moral,  social,  have  all 
been  aired  in  the  guise  of  fiction. 
Ethics  and  sanitary  science,  the 
rights  of  animals,  and  specially  of 
women,  the  whole  code  of  hu- 
manity -AB  well  as  the  conventional 
code  of  society,  have  all  been 
debated  in  dialogue,  and  by  de- 
velopment of  characters.  So  that 
while  one  used  to  fly  to  a  novel  tO' 
relieve  the  strain  and  stress  of 
thought,  one  has  almost'  realised, 
like  Mrs.  Sarah  Battle  relaxing  her 
'  mind  with  a  book  after  her  whist, 
that  a  grave  dissertation  is  less  diffi- 
cult to  follow  out  than  some  of  our 
modern    elaborate   fictions,  wrap- 


ping up,  as  they  do,  such  an  array  of 
principles,  and  such  a  vast  amount 
of  teaching.  We  are  not  objecting  to 
all  this,  though  one  rather  misses 
light  reading  as  an  escape  from  the 
real  anxieties  and  problems  of  life ; 
it  is  aggravating  to  have  them  all 
there  reproduced,  and  even,  it  may 
be,  intensified,  by  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, till  they  surpass  all  actual 
experience.  This  is  the  vexation  of 
a  novel  with  a  purpose.  The 
novel  now  before  us,  however,  com- 
bines the  pleasant  opposites  of  in- 
struction and  amusement.  In- 
structive, but  not  didactive,  it 
delineates  a  young  man,  as  are 
many  young  men  nowadays, 
enamoured  of  a  theory,  or  a  set  of 
theories,  and  reducing  his  theories 
to  practice,  canying  tiiiem  out  into 
real  life.  Amusing,  but  not  trivial, 
light  reading  here  puts  into  some  of 
its  delineations  the  force  of  reason- 
ing with  a  brilliant  sketch  of  life  and 
society,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of 
foibles.  Mr.  Aid^  has  been  per- 
haps misconceived  as  having  drawn 
from  life,  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
vraisemblanee  of  his  pictures  that 
they  have  been  taken  for  por- 
traits. To  our  thinking  it  would  not 
enhance  them  if  they  were,  as  it 
certainly  does  not  detract  from  them 
if  they  are  not. 

The  storV}  as  story,  is  of  the 
slightest.  The  materials  are  slender; 
and  these  slender  materials  axe 
not  even  new.  A  peer's  young  son 
falls  in  love  with  a  village  child, 
who  grows  rapidly  into  a  charming 
young  woman,  and  receives  an  edu- 
cation by  the  goodness  of  a  grocer 
uncle,  which  fits  her  to  educate 
herself  as  a  teacher,  and  afterwards 
as  governess  in  a  family.  She 
visits  JU>me.  There  she  again  en- 
counters the  young  lord,  now  there, 
after  his  father's  death.  The  re- 
sult is  the  usual  one.  This  is  the 
thread  of  the  story,  but  the  warp  is 
so-  richly  wrought  with  the  woof 
of  brilliant,  piquant,  discourse  and 
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disquisition;  the  ''peer"  and  his 
stirroiindings  is  so  contrasted  with 
the  **  poet "  and  his  imaginations, 
the  exigencies  of  rank  with  theories 
of  equality ;  the  highflown  esthe- 
tics and  transcendental  art  of 
Professor  Spooner  is  so  matched 
with  the  Bohemianism  of  Briggs 
and  his  studio, — that  the  combina- 
tion, it  may  be  readily  supposed, 
S'elds  in  the  competent  hands  of 
I  Aid6  a  set  of  very  telling 
alcetches.  With  the  exception  of 
the  young  American  lady,  nothinff 
is  in  caricature,  but  dmwn  with 
delicacy  as  well  as  precision.  Miss 
Decker,  with  her  "vurry  clever 
Amurrican  go-a-head  "  (p.  301),  we 
regard  as  hr<H»d  to  a  famt,  though 
amusing;  perhaps  being  so  evi- 
dently caricature,  it  is  less  likely  to 
offend  any  susceptibilities;  too 
Broad,  as  it  is,  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  accurate  sketch  of  personal 
or  national  characteristics  as  are 
evidently  some  other  of  the  per- 
sonages in  the  book.  Mrs.  Tullia 
Whiteside,  the  lady  of  a  distin- 
guished philanthropy  and  an  en- 
larged mind,  with  no  prejudices, 
untiring,  enthusiastic,  eloquent,  is 
exactly  the  character  of  ill-con- 
sidered impulse,  which  does  much 
good,  but  more  mischief.  The 
courtly  bishop,*  tolerant,  and  above 
all  a  master  of  tact  and  of  repartee, 
gives  occasion  for  some  telling 
complications,  for  which,  and  for  the 
foreign  salons,  we  refer  to  Vol.  II. 

To  make  good  the  "Poet"  of 
the  title  pase,  this  voung  "  Peer," 
a  radical  lord,  who  gained  the 
**  Newdigate  "  after  being  only  not 
**  rusticated  "  at  Oxford,  publishes 
a  volume  of  poems ;  some  of  which 
aro  reproduced  as  drawing-room 
recitations,  and  also  as  subjects  for 
discussion.  Scattered  up  and  down 
the  three  volumes  are  snatches  of 
song,  which  in  the  way  of  well- 
understood  imitations,  Swinbumian 
mannerisms,  and  the  like,  afford  a 
very  fair  text  for  much  entertaining 


criticism.  Miss  Brabazon,  for  in- 
stance, at  p.  288,  in  epigrammatic 
prose,  neatly  describes  the  speci- 
men given  as  illustrating  a  young 
man's  inner  life,  his  discourage- 
ments as  to  this  world,  his  doubts 
as  to  any  other.  "  I  do  not  hear 
in  your  verse  the  throbbing  pulse 
of  real  passion  any  more  than  I 
hear  the  cry  of  a  seal's  real 
an^^sh ;  to  me  it  seems  clever 
imitation  of  both ;"  a  piece  of  criti- 
dsm  which  many  will  apply  to  the 
prototype  of  the  verses  in  question. 
We  will  only  regret  that  our  cir- 
cumscribed space  does  not  allow 
the  transferring  even  a  specimen  to 
our  columns. 

We  can  quite  promise  our  readers, 
in  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide's  "  Poet  and 
Peer,"  something  better  and  higher, 
as  well  as  a  book  for  the  season 
and  a  novel  of  society,  in  the  best 
meaning  of  those  phrases.  It  is 
emphatically  a  novel  of  "  culture ; " 
touching  lightly  on  the  many 
topics  that  well-used  word  is  con- 
^iaered  to  include;  and  not  with- 
out an  oblique  satire  which  gives 
piquancy  to  the  subject. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  "  Peer 
and  Poet"  is  in  three  volumes. 
We  do  not  say  it  should  have  been 
condensed  into  one,  but  assuredly 
it  would  very  well  have  borne  com- 
pression into  two,  and  would  have 
been  in  some  respects  greatly  better 
for  it,  as  well  as  more  conformable 
to  the  growing  desire  for  brevity. 

AmaUe  von  Lamtdx,  cm  Old^. 
CkUhoUe  Sigter  of  Charity  and  Con* 
fessor.  By  H.  Lecoutbe,  trans- 
lated by  Jjady  Dttband.  Biving- 
tons,  London.    1880. 

Besides  an  interest  of  its  own, 
this  slight  memoir  will  have  an 
interest  tor  the  readers  of  ''  Sister 
Dora,"  from  its  points  of  resem- 
blance, and  of  difference,  as  an  ' 
analogue  in  moi^  than  the  form 
of  active' benevolence  adopted  by' 
each.    It  is  based  on  the  "  Beken- 
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nerin"  of  HetrBeinkens;  and  has 
receired  an  introduction  from  M. 
Loyson,  whose  high-flown  eloge 
olaims  for  Amalie  v.  Lasaulx  '^a 
high  place  of  honour  in  con- 
temporary martyrology."  English 
people,  who  take  words  for  what 
they  mean,  will  he  at  a  loss,  even 
after  reading  the  memoir,  to  under- 
stand how  this  ever  came  to  pass. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  Amalie  v. 
Lasaulx  was  not  burned  at  the 
stake ;  neither  a  hair  of  her  head 
was  hurt,  nor  did  the  smell  of  the  fire 
pass  oyer  so  much  as  her  garments ; 
it  will,  however,  be  found  (p.  40) 
that  *'  threats  were  used  that  her 
Sister  of  Charity's  dress  would  be 
taken  from  her ; "  and  she  herself 
is  recorded  to  have  said  (p.  42) 
'^  some  morning  on  arising  I  shaU 
not  find  my  old  black  gown." 
This,  and  perhaps  something  more 
of  the  same  kind,  seems  to  haye 
earned  for  her  the  "  Confessor  "  of 
the  title  page.  It  added  no  doubt 
a  zest  to  her  position ;  she  trod 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  and  was 
not  much  the  worse.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  excellent  woman 
as  she  was,  and  truly  admirable  in 
yery  many  ways,  Amalie  v.  Lasaulx, 
endowed  with  a  strong  will,  was, 
if  it  may  be  said  so,  in  the  softest 
of  whispers,  sometimes  refractory, 
and  that  just  where  she  ought  to 
have  been  obedient.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  too  much  that  every 
refractory  freak  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  struggle  for  conscience.  Then, 
again,  not  very  unlike  those 
amongst  ourselves  who  hanker 
after  "  Popish  Priests,"  or  Moody 
and  Saakej  maudlin  sentiment, 
Sister  Amalie  hankered  after 
"Protestant  Pastors,  who  pos- 
sessed her.  f  idl  confidence,  and  were 
her  admirers  and  friends'*  (p.  24), 
and  she  "had  a  great   liking  for 


Protestant  hymns,  and  made  use 
of  them  during  mass  to  aid  her 
devotions  (p.  44).  Still  more,  it 
was  her  unhappiness  to  be  greatly 
exercised  about  the  Syllabus  and 
the  Vatican  decree;  she  seems  to 
have  thought  herself,  in  her 
obscurity,  at  Unkel,  a  viUi^e 
on  the  Lower  Shine,  person- 
ally aimed  at — "  felt  herseu  con- 
demned by  the  sixteen  articles," 
(p.  32)  ;  but  at  p.  34,  "  I  will  not 
despair  if  only  the  good  Qod  would 
make  Dollinger  Pope,"  seems  to 
have  stayed  her  soul  with  the  hope 
though  that  mercy  itself  was  not 
vouc^Lsafed  her.  A  controversial 
Sister  of  Charity,  it  may  be 
allowed,  would  be  an  inconvenient, 
imcomfortable  anomaly ;  and  in 
the  trotibled  theological  time  of 
1870  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
good  woman  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  clique  of  the  Alt-Katholik 
party,  itself  a  fraction.  So  far  it 
marred  her  life.  Let  no  one, 
however,  imagine  it  did  more  than 
impair  it.  Even  those  most  ont 
of  sympathy  with  Herr  Reinkens 
and  M.  Loyson  cannot  fail  to  mark 
in  this  biography  the  record  of 
good  deeds  and  high  intentions  and 
admire  them.  No  one  can  miss 
the  real  edification  which  thinking 
over  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Amalie  v.  Lasaulx,  must  bring  with 
it.  Her  virtues  were  her  own; 
their  drawback  was  due  to  her 
surroundings,  and  to  her  friends. 
Lady  Durand  has  done  well  to 
translate  the  memoir  for  English 
readers. 

We  commend  it  to  all  who  may 
be  rightly  called  our  intelligent 
readers.  Besides  a  record  of  good 
deeds,  it  carries  with  it  a  moral  and 
a  lesson  between  the  lines ;  we 
only  fear  those  who  most  need  it 
will  be  the  last  to  find  it  out. 
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